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The word "Notes ” originally heading tlic title page of this 
worhclcarly showed the apint nhich guided its preparation, 
and at that time no more was meant, for it was first intended 
as a senes of articles for the Jouinnl of the Uoyal Asiatic 
Society, where the first of the senes in fact appeared This 
will account for the somewhat unej mmetrical arrangement 
of the test, as well as for the escessi\o disproportion m the 
length of Its chapters, which would haae been othernwo 
distributed and brought into shape if their embodiment into 
a compact •volume had been planned from the outset, and 
if it could have been limited ns was then contemplated to 
about one third of the size it has ultimatel} ottained 

It 15 entirely due to the initiative of the Rojal Asiatic 
Society m honouring this work with a place among its 
Asiatic Monographs that the original notes, jotted down 
in a cursory manner definitely assumed the present form 
A start was made to put thenf into tape ns early as 1899 but 
the printing and preparation for the press lingered on year 
after \ear as the striving after greater comprehensiveness 
intensified research and disclosed new facts aud issues Thus 
the subject matter eteadilj increased , con'iderable inter- 
polations and ndditionssuggcsted themselves and even became 
necessarj in order to bring the work up to date in the light 
of recent discoveries lliis accounts for the far greater 
length of later chapters and for the more diffused treatment 
which the subject received after the first hundred pages or 
So m comparison with the earlier ones Moreover, such 
treatment was req^mred in view of the opinion e-vpressed bj 
at least one eminent Oriental scholar ns to the soundness of 
inj nicthod and the reliability of my identifications after the 
appearance of the first part of my “Notes” in the J JIA S , 
1897, jl in, pp 551—77 I ahall revert to this point, 
however, at greater length later on , at present it ma\ be of 
interest to add that nearly the whole of tlio book, i e up to 
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Jiuropean translators and commentators were for tlio most 
part unreliable. Thus a crucial alternative faced loc — cither 
to renounce availing myself of tlio valuable information 
contained in suck accounts on tlio mistakenly identified 
places, for inferences based on aucU wrong foundations would 
bo tantamount to explaining tgnotutu per ignotms ; or, to 
oserhaul all that hadjiccn done m the field by preceding 
laboureis and do the nork of identification anew- 

This, it will readily bo imagined, was by itself a licavy 
task, which considerably increased the labour and delayed 
the appearance of tbe book. It became no longer a question 
of elucidating Ptolemj’s extra-Gangelic Geography, but also 
that of the Arabs and Chinese, to say nothing of the ancient 
Indus, and even of the accounts of early European travellers 
and navigators However imperfect the results — and of its 
many defects no one is more sensible than injself— it is 
nevertheless hoped tliat a good ond sound advance has been 
made in the identification of place-names and ethnonyms 
which, up to the present, were supposed to lie beyond the 
reach of recognitioo. 

No wonder that a ii/rfis wdigcslaque moles of facts and 
information was the outcoroo lathcr than a readable sketch 
planned to catch the roving eye of the general reader, and 
such it does not pretend to be, so little, indeed, that precision 
m the spelling of proper names, loponyms and ethnonyms 
especially, being indispensable vn tv work of this sort, the 
additional infliction could not be avoided of diacritical marks 
so peculiarly irritating to the English eye 

In a book crammed with thousands of uncouth native 
natne^, jn a score or so of Oriental languages, an absolute 
nniformity of spelling throughout could not be expected. 
All the same, considerable pains have been taken to ensure 
Such an uniformity, especially in the last three-quarters of the 
Volume, where, moreover, the original cliaracters for place- 
names have been supplied in half a do2on Oriental languages, 
and the derivation of many such names added where 
practicable, which is but seldom done in historic-geographical 
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Kow, a -word in justification of tho graphic methods 
followed in connection with Ptolemaic geography, and of 
Iho rehahility o£ the results altnined. An eminent Indianist, 
Professor A. Barth, in a note published in tho bulletin 
(le VEcole Fran^aise d'Exheme Orient (tome ii, 1902, 
p* 98, 11 . 4), hinfUy reraarhs <*« pmsant, in alluding to tho 
first instalment of these “Notes,” which appeared in tho 
J.E.AS, 1897, pt ill, that “M. Qerini ... a appHqu^ 
anx co-ordonnees do Ptolemee im systSme do corrections 
tres'iiigtoieux, iiop ingimeux mCme pour the iovjouis 
coHtnmcffJi/” (tho italics arc mine). This criticisin, though 
flattering enough because made in a candid spirit, presumably 
represents the impression recci\cd by some of tho leading 
savants and Oriental scholars after a perusal of the 
introductory part oi the present work wbich appeared in 
the ^ommL It is, indeed, no wonder that the results 
briefly set forth in that article carried no more conviction 
to the scholarly reader than was openly acknowledged by 
Professor Barth The subject I had taken m hand was 
so amazingly difficult that it had long been given up as 
hopeless by more than, one eminent authority,' and my 
treatment of it was eo novel and so far different from the 
stcreotjped methods previously followed that the ’prentice 
hand could not implicitly be trusted, at any rate until 
further proofs were fotthcoming in corroboration of the 
bare results submitted lU such a summary raanocr. 

Now, honcicr, there is a cbiuce of showing a better 
^aso, for the mathematical proofs presented in the intro- 
ductory section oC tho work have been followed by an array 
historical anil circumstantial evidence covering no less 
than b97 pages (pp. 28-724 inclusive), besides 111 pages 
(pp. 720-805 inclusive) oi appendices and additional notes. 
Tho correctness of my identifications of the toponjins 
occurring in tho Ptolemaic extra-Gangetic Geography is 
thus not only mathemnlically proien, but checked and 
couuterchccked by nil sorts of evidence, historical and 
olbemisc, that could bo gathered and brought to bear upon 
tho subject. Tlius, no further doubt is possible as to the 
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soundness of the method follotrcd and the thorough reitabilitj 
of the results attained except in a four isolated cases which, 
owing to imperfect data or to lack of information could 

not bo satisfactorily eetticd It raai indeed be added 

to emphasize the precision of the mathematical rectification 
of the Ptolemaic exUa Gaiigetic Geography as esl ibited 
in the introducforj part of the present nork — that the 
Ptolemaic topniijins ideotilied fl us fit m exact!} with 
the sites of similarly nameil places in almost eiery instance 
all over Indo China In striking confirmstioii of this fact 
I may point out that some Ptolemaic toponjms which in 
the ea^l^ stages of my researches proved absolutely refracton 
to identification became by subsequent inquiry easy of 
recogoit on, thanks to the rectified position Tnathernatically 
calculated for them in tho Table# winch unmistakably 
indicated where the correspond ng site should be looked 
for in the maps I feci perfectly confident therefore 
that the small irreducible residuum of Ptohmaio place 
names still doubtfully located or left uu deulifieil in the 
course of the present work will become cay able of 
recognition lo future investigators after a thorough study 
of the topograpity and protohistorv of the locality which 
has been raathematically determined for them in tho Tihles 
Some instances in which tho hope just confidently expressed 
has already been realized of laic might bo quoted by way 
of illustration 

After tho introductori aeclion of this work and the 
Tables had appeared in ll o «/o rnot Jlr C Otto lllngden 
readily recognized in Balonga metropolis (Jio 121, Table V) 
the ancient Chain capilnl J?*!/ Inyrc or CJd Dn (acc tho 
J It A S pp 66-0-6} wlcroas in tho Journal cited 
above U 0 identification with Qii nl on or Cl a ban" lad 
been projwse I by myself merely as tl o result of aprehminary, 
and necessarily but suporCcial inquin, biscd on a com 
panson between tho position mat) cniatically ascerlainrl in 
Table V for Balonga and fho few data I had at hand rrlatiro 
to that locality, among which did not yet figure the 
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original name Bal'Angice, but airoply the new-fnt^le^|^3^ 
imposedby the Annamese after their conquest of 
Thus, further in%cstigation carried out by Mr. Blag'dcn 
proved the correctness of the location of Balonga metropolis 
I bad set forth in the Tables on, tho basis of mere roatho* 
matical calculation, and supplied tho explanation of the 
hitherto puzzling Ptolemaic topooym. 

Again, the same introductory section of this work, as well 
as an article of mine on “Shan and Smm" which almost 
contemporaneously appeared in tho Atxaiic QaaitcrUj Renew 
(January, 1898, pp 145-63),elicitedfromlIr.B.F.St.Andrcw 
St. John the suggestion that tho initial sj liable Be in 
Ptolemaic toponyms, especially rivers on the east coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, seemingly represented the Mou (Peguan) 
Bi meaning a ' river ' (see this writer’s papers in the Asiai\c 
Quailei/^ Renew for April, 1898, p. 4^4, and in the “ Actes 
da OnziSme Coogres International des Orientalistee,” 2*“® 
tection, Paris, 1898, p 220). Acting upon this suggestion, 
^hich proved correct in seieral cases (though by no means 
in such a wide appbeation as Mr. St. Andrew St. John had 
surmised; see Appendix II, p 728 iw/ra), I was soon able to 
recognize m the Ptolemaic Besynga River (Nos 58, 187) tho 
^oil terms Rt-chuiQ^ Bi-smy (Di-chotu), meaning ‘Elephant 
Hivcr, and, by antonomasia, SuirfAKirt or Eravati (Irawaddy) 
Thus the identification of the BSsynga River v. ith the Sol ween 
* m P^'oposed at the outset (Table III, No. 58, and 
Sola IX, No 187, in the J>R.A.S , 1897, pt lu) had to be 
s audoued in favour of the later one with the Irawaddy 
(f'rff in/ifl, Appendix XT, sect 1, and Addenda, p. 750, 
note to p 75 ) 

Among the singularly obdurate place-names and ethnonyms 
ore unasctihed, which T myself succeeded in identifying 
a cr t e introductory part of the present wort first appeared 
in print, thanks to the location mathematically calculated for 
t ^ in the Tables, the following may be mentioned — 

Nm. 85 and 185, Falandas River: 
w ic , taken at the outset to refer to PIrak and tho Perak 
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Ki\cr ^p 9 pcc^t^cl}, could nflorwnrds bo explained b} the 
prcscncq to this da; in that noigbbouihood of tribes bnown 
b; tho immo of Bilandni, ltlanda%, or Bekndas, to i>]nc!i 
o\idcntIy tho tno Ttolcmaic topon>ra8 must bo traced (see 
m/ia. Appendix 11, sect 2, and Addenda, note to p 97) 

No 123 Zabai or Zaba, in which I have recognized tho 
district, tho Shth-pei or Sz lei of Chinese records 
{nde Appendix II, sect 4, and Addenda, note to 

p 217, 1 11 Iroro bottom) 

No 218 Bamaasai, or Dabasai, pcoplQ,nnctbnon;m ILa%o 
since found to suri ive in tho present Tamamni tribe of Upper 
BurniT (ste Appendix 11, sect 5) 

No 147 Palnra of which I have discovered tho historical 
continuation in Paho, village, abovo the mouth of the 
GaniToi (seo Addenda, note to p 47, 11 7-9) 

No 70 Posmara, which I have connected with the 
capital of the ancient Pih Uz State m -^^est Yim nun (sso 

Appendix III. P 739) . v t u u i i 

No 125 Satyron Islands which I have ultimately 
identified with the Sianian or Sydlan insular group, the 
ir$i Uwj of Climese records, hnowu to European navigators 
as the Great (or Northern) Anambas (tide pp 707 

ot seoij ) T ,T_ Y L 

The above Ptolemaic place names and ethnoa}ras X have 
nurposolj cliosep m regions fir npnrl, ranging from Iho en.t 
const of Indin to tho 1 astern Archipelago, m order to. 
exetnphfi how nil orer onch n wide area tho inathemjticnl 
results orrired nt in the Tobies proTO rcmnrUUy correct. 

As regards the Indo Chinese Peninsula proper, as well as 
the Archipelago, the evidence collected in the body of tho 
present volume will enable one, in each particnlar instance 
to check the mathematical results exhibited in the Tables 
with the histonc-geograpbical commentary subjoined in tho 
text, when it will be seen that the correspondence between 
the Ptolemaic names and the identifications I have adduced 
for them is in almost every case aurprisinglj accurate In 
tho face of tho proofs gathered in the 800 and odd pages of 
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text, appendices, and additional notes, in support of the 
results obtained by the mathematical method of treatment of 
1 toleni} s extra-Gangelic Geography explained in the intro- 
uctory part of the book, it is now legitimate to hope the 
un lassed reader will agree that it is not here a question of 
a Jctitious — however ingenious — disguising of Ptolemy’s 
ftCogtapby under deceitful vestures, but of a genuine, sound 
<n erprttation of the same which may conddently be relied 
upon j which is the only possible one, not only in theory, hut 
“ so m actual fact, for it is the true and correct one. This 
^0 ardl^ bo gainsaid in view furthermore of tho fact that 
*ou)c 0 the Ptolemaic place-names belong to languages still 
^earring, or known to have existed, in tho countries in 
uc \ they have respectively been located (see Appendix II), 
uiaj, moreover, personally testify, after over a dozen years’ 
*^ncnco pf, and steady work on, the basis of tlie plan of 
a icmalical rectification adopted, that I was unable to 
t cct any serious shortcoming in the location of tlio 
0 emaic tojKJnyms, etc , calculated ns shoivn in the Tables. 
8 ,Ij ^®^^u'aic sphinx, when repeatedly interrogated, has 
To u” ^^T*^** equivocal response, while tho rectified 
'u s of iu data hardly ever r.incd me ns a trustworthy 
tn»i^ *dcnlificalion. As will bo seen, it is entirely duo 
framework of inathctnntimtl 
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t„c ,,i.!o area covarrf by Iho present solame, inraluaMe 
delieht. arc .applied to the aneient Imtory of a regten for 
"hieh extant reeord. do not go baet, to the >00, t farouroblo 
inslanees,Jartl,er than the fifth or .,xlh eentury a d. Ily 
Airtao of Ptolemy’, geosraphio Ii.t, bon ever and they may 
De it trill thus bo po.sihlo to carry back the hi.tory of thoso 
land, to the firat century of enr ora. Accordingly, tho .cct,on 
of tho Ptolemaic troali.o do.oted to eltra-Gangetic Ind.a 
fulfils oven notvadaj. it. purpose by supplying a now suh- 
stratmn to the hi.tory of tho Indo-Cliinc.o and Arch.polagon 
countries; and it is perhaps not too sanguine to antieipato 
that future historiographer, of those land, .nay seo their 
wav to adopt tho Ptolemaic data a. the .tarl.ng-pomt for 
thel inguirie, and narratite, to which, even for later panod. 
where authentio reeord, fail or arc but fragmentary hey 
should bo at times of help in understanding the political 

couditioti of tho country. . i -j *• < 

Nor -will tho advantages of the present clwodotion of 
rtolemnic cxtrn-Gnngetic Geography remain confined to the 
historian, for tho ethnographer and philologist will also find 
therein some food for speculation, of which Appendix II 
below is merely intended to supply a foretaste with a view 
to stimulate further iaciuiry 


Thus the present work, apart from its interest, however 
small it be, from an exegctical point of view, in so far ns 
it elucidates an ancient text and department of historical 
geography, should prove of some retrospectivo value for 
the study of certain historic, linguistic, ethnologic, and 
geographic aspects of the countries it deals with Hence 
it may be hoped that, even on tins ground alone, the 
study of the Ptolemaic geography of Further India will he 
acknowledged worthy of revival, now that tho rough gems 
treasured up in tho treatise of the Alexandrine geographer 
have been freed from their dross and so made fit for use. 

It will no doubt be doe to this peculiar side of its 
merits that Ptolemy's treatise will become indispeusahle 
to Orientalists. Their lastmg gratitude will now have to 
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"be aclmowledged to him who has left us so complete 
a description of the eastern part of the hahitahihs as known 
in his own time ; who has sedulously collected about it and 
recast the notions of all his predecessors and contemporaries ; 
^ 0 was always on the look out for fresh information from 
e ^vigators and traders returning from India and the 
ar East (see his lib i, chaps 11-14 and 17) ; and who, 
y, has bequeathed to posterity the most comprehensive 
an complete record of Eastern countries, towns, nations, 
^ ea, itineraries, trade-routes, and of historic, linguistic, 
no ogic, and geographical facts that the ancient Greek 
atin World can boast of. It is to all this — let us 
crap asize it — that we owe, among other important dis- 
osures, the one now ineontrovertibly established in these 
Western trade pushed along the China coast, 
of 11 ^* ITang-chou harbour, since the beginning 

has h'th ^ much earlier date than 

It 1 tV imagined or suspected by our own saiants 

its b .*'^**°*^® fitting that the present work, which owes 

thould*^^ labours of tho Alesandrine geographer, 

Tnv« issued from the press without paying this 

«vercnt homage to him. 

to title-page, this volume is merely devoted 

the ^nfiia and the lodo-Malay Archipelago, albeit 

i-<^utral ® wider field, including China and 

pkco-na identifications of the Ptolemaic 

been re ®^bDoii} ms pertaining to these regions have 

’ after tl lig^t of further inquiries which I made 

first ins^i *5., 1897, pt. lii, of tho 

most part ^be present work, and are now for the 

final (ill iv^ rable, nevertheless they cannot be considered as 
has now bcc ^ do\otcd to such regions, which 

through the j time in preparation, has been passed 

Volume map accompanjing the present 

Although it w ^ *orao as originally appeared in the Journal 
' '^^uld now require Buhstantial alterations to hnug 



il inlo keeping will. Iko l«l «. it noee .land,, it ha, been 
, referred, in order not to fnrllier delay the appearaneo of the 
Lk to learo the map aa it ia. inatead-aa might have been 
p„tl„'r_ot .applying a roviaed one A. an off.et, homeaer, 
againat thi. draavbaek, I have added a larger apee.al map 
of Indo-China proper and the Indo-Malay Areh.pelago, 
eahibiling, not only the I’tolemaio in parlieular, but alao the 
o'll.er Greek and Latin, a, well aa the early Indii, Arabic 
and Chine, e, knowledge of that region, reeaat m ‘he light of 
tbo reaearehea embodied in the preaent nork. Tina, it ,a 
hoped, may prove a taluable addition and help to graap the 
principal results attained. 

Deloro coneluding, I feel it my duly to eapreaa my deepeat 
oUigaliona to the Iloyal Aaiatie Beeiety for the honour of. la 
high patronage aeeorded to thi. volume, to ita Coune.l and 
Setrelary for valuable aasiatanoo and auggestiona, and laat, 
but not leaat, to the printera’ reader for the aery great 
naina ho ha. taken, with remarkable auceeas, m aeemg the 

oresentavork,bri8llingnilhenormouatjpogtaphicoldiffleullie3 

in some twenty languages, through the press, with com. 
paralivoly on insigmficant number of misprints. 

With this envoi I leave tbo volume to the judgment of 
critics, Oriental scholars, and the general public, regretting, 
alas 1 its many imperfections, but feeling at the same time 
lioneatly entitled to plead m extenuation of such shortcomings 
the enormous difficulties of multifarious kinds with which 
I had to grapple, and to console mj self in the conviction that 
tem cut ail quam ojitime point. 


CisAXo-8 -Nfva (Italy) 
.Uaichl, 1909 
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1 Intkoduction 

"Ml rtlrQvai per woa o«cwra 
Cbe U dintta via en smamta 

Di-sre //e"» 0 i I 

Ha'mno Ijeen for years past engaged m researohea on tbo 
early hwtotj of Sum. aud its border countiies, I bad, oa 
a matter of course, to go into their oncient geography— 
a hitherto unexplored field — and this naturally led me to 
a study of the documents that the "Western geographers of 
antiquity left us, more especially Ptolemy, who gives us 
the first collection of anything like authentic data on the 
countries in question Hius it came to pass that I found 
mjself hopelessly entangled m the “selva selvaggia, ed 
aspra e forte ” of Ptolemy’s geography of India extra 
Gangem I must confess thut the results attending my 
first attempts at interpreting this portion of the uork of 
tho great Alesdudnan were fat from encouraging This 
hovrmer, to be expected seeing that even master hands 
* h Klaproth, Cunningham, Tule, Iiussen and 

^ ers, '^hvUt meeting -with fair success in identifying 
to eTn> a names of places west of the meridian of the 
(^nges, had failed to evolve tho slightest order out of the 
chaos of his liana Gongetic geography , and to locate with 
cerlamty even a single one of the numerous cities he names 
bejond tho outakirts of tho Gulf of Bengal The more 
eastirn portion of Ptolemy’s geography came, therefore. 
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(a bff ]ool»o<3 ui^n m ulterlj unrclnWi, if not fimtiiMic, 
and tlir so^crost strictures were pished on tho preut 
coi?raologiil nnd gtopraidur, to tho cfflct thnt ho had made 
n mess of lu8 eastern longitudes and latitudes, corned names 
of cities and peoples out of Jus fancj, confused islands and 
continents, moVing pretcnct to a knowledge of rtgions 
svhich Lia coutcmporancs had never iciicbed, ond on uhicli 
tlioy possc'si'Ltl but Bccond'hmd information of the vaguest 
possible chnraclcr 

But nlicn 1 noticed tb© mdo difftrenco of opinion 
existing among Ptolenij’s expounders nnd commentators as 
to the identification of his names of cities, gulfs, ard even 
regions (eoiut, going so far as to connect his ITagnns Sinus 
with the Gulf of Bengal, Ins coast of Binai with that of tho 
Malayan Peninsula, Kattigara with Kesho in Tonkm, and 
e\en with Kottawanngin in Borneo, SerJea with thoPtguan 
coast, and so forth), I at dneo realired thi irapossibiUfy 
of reaching ou} definite goal by following paths so uidelr 
diverging, and I confess that I began then to osL myself 
whether— granted that Ptolemy had muddled— his com 
mentators and would bo clucidators had not, despite their 
real and learning and evident good- faith, often inado 
confusion worse confounded 

The reason why Ptolemy 'strans Qangetic geography should 
have given rise to so much controversy is plain enough it 
IS to bo found in the methods of trcitment it received — at 
times far too theoretical cm one side, and for too empiric on 
tho other , but always, and invariably , too scholnstically 
uniform ijnd systematic Thus the most faithful of Ptolemy a 
votaries the sioccrcst of Lis admirers, ever missed the goal, 
despite the deep learning and indefatigable re^’earch they 
brought to bear on the arduous subject some in unsuc 
cessful attempts to find out o general formula of correction 
applicable to the whole of hia hahilahtfis, and others in the 
vain endeavour o£ making his geographical nomenclahire 
fit in in modem maps by aimply connecting the names 
lie gives with places designated bv similar appellations in 
the latter 
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As regards th.e first method, if susceptible of fairlj 
successful application to the countries lying M'est of the 
Indus, it becomes utterly unfit for the more castoin poition 
of tbc lahtnhh'}, where Ptblemy*s measuTEincut errors are 
far from being constant and uniform as might be finticipated, 
the position of places here depending on much more im* 
perfect data, uhcrebj it ensues that the amount of ciror 
must be detected and determined m almost everj particular 
lustaucc if anything Uhe apprommation is to be arrived at 
Now tins can onlj be done bv a careful selection and 
individuation of the principal stations of Ptolemy s sjstem, 
tbc ratio of error m intermediate points hetween the base 
etations thus established will then bo reduced to a tmnimum, 
po as to allon, in tho majority of cases, of a. satisfactory 
identification of the same 

I purposelj saj m tho majority, and not in the totality 
of cases, because, in spite of the rectification thus effected of 
l*toUm\ s po<utioQ4 of hift geographical elements, some of 
tho latter will jet prove reftacton to identification, owing 
partly to our btiU deficient geographical knowledge of somo 
parts of rutthcr India, and more — nay, principally— to our 
lack of reUablo historical data ou tho past of the samo 
regions, nhicb often prevents us from tracing modern names 
«f pi ices hack to the designation they boro in Ptolcmv's 
tmif*, so us to recognize them in his lists 

This i«, indeed, the greatest drawback in u study of the 
under considoretion , for many towns, niurts, etc, 
which had ixistcd, and even flourished, at that nonod. and 
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m infnncj , nof (o of tJ«c «UmtJons c^IJscfl w 

thur fiiulling in ori"»»>«llj adoplcd iii tlip work of our 
«ull»or, b> its passing tlirougli tlio ordeal of a Ugion of 
copjists often innocent of geogra|ihical Inowlcdgc, so that 
tho wonder is rnlliiT — iitUr all tlieso diflicuUies Imvo been 
considered — tb it nnj of JPtolcmj s names of places conlil 
now stand the teal of identification at all 

\ct I trust to be able to alioir in llie sequel tlicit dtspift 
#•0 tnanj draw bock* Ptolcnij'* geopropb^ nf the India 
extra Gnngom la still enpaWq. of fairlv octtirntc interprc 
tnlion, provided it is comeil on on the lines mcntionol 
above , and tliat once the amount of error as to Ins 
iundamcntal atntioaa haa been dettnnincd, it is passible 
to push the nork with equal success outside tho limits of 
that field, oven up to the siircel^ as ^et known rtgions of 
'\Vo*-tpni China and Central Asia It will then appear how 
great w is I’tolciny e knowledge of these* remote countries 
at 80 carlr a time ua his and how careful bis handling 
of tho data he hod at his disposal, as well as how Iitth 
he descried the strictures pawed upon Lint and bis work bp 
conimeniators who did not 1 now Low to aiail themselees 
<)f the precious materials occumulatcd bj him 

Viith regard to the second method of interpreting 
Ptolemy's geograph}, its shortcomings are too evident to 
need pointing out hero Its inevitable failure with respect 
to India was well exemplified at the hands of Lassen, who 
thought that all that wos needed was to compare the 
ancient and modern iintnes of places to connect the two 
Proceeihng on sounder critical principles, Cunningham and 
liile far better succeeded m lotcipreting Ptolemy s data, 
and gave us the most reliable explanation of his geographi 
of India which we now possess Yet iIcCnndle while 
acknowledging that Colonel Tales map of ancient India 
IS undoubtedly by fir the best that has been vet 
produced ” has to avow that the result as far from 
encouraging ' 

As a matter of fact it will be seen that Ptolemy a trans 
Gangetic gcographv -when treated according to the method 
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of Clima and Central Asia to comploto flie investigation 
and fill in the blanks I ha\e left For the same reason 
I have had no access to any of the standard ivorks hearing 
on Ptolemy’s geography, and have had to carry on all xn^ 
calculations of rectification of Ptolemy’s geographical co- 
oitliDales of positions on the base of the figures applied in 
llcCnndle’a “ Ancient India as dc^^enbed b^ Ptolemj 
1885 edition — o work embodying, as fai as I can judge, 
nearlj all that is known on the subject up to tlio present 
date, and which I have followed throughout is far as the 
portion of Ptolemy’s geography treated on heio is concerned 
In the course of my labours I detected two nnspnnts m it 
which somewhat led me astray at first, but which I have 
since corrected The first regards the longitude of Parisara, 
which IS given as 179“* on page 225, a mistake for 149®, 
and tho other the longitude of the mouth of tbo river 
Aspithra (page 244), printed as 170° whereas ib should bo 
173° or 175° I trust I have not fallen a Tictun to other 
possible misprints ui that book in tho determination of tho 
position of some other of Ptolemy's stations Should, how- 
e^e^, this prove to bo the case, I would a«k the indulgence 
of tho reader, on tho score that I had no means at my 
disposal to verifj all such figures as I have taken from 
ilcCrindle’s Book 

With theso premises and re'ervations, I «hall now proceed 
to explain as summarily as possible the method udopfed in 
ray inquiry, and the meios through which I arrived nt 
the solution of most of tlie lotncato problems uonnecUd 
inth the subject under consideration 

I first took up tbe studj of I’tolenij's tmnsGmgetic 
geographj, ja m far as had relation lyjth tho Gull of 
bum and tho 3Ialaj Peninsula, as earlj as 1SS7 , but 
I soon found out the inopplicabihlv here of the forniultu* 
propo^'cd for the correction of Ptolemj s co>ordin xtos of 
positions and th< in idinissibility of the few ulonlihcations 
vcnturcil upon by >«rious authorities up to that d ifi of 
Ptoleiuj 8 places m these region*, with ilo sole exception 
of Zahai, connected hj kulevnlh Cainp"!, w ithnut hoiv^rcr, 
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attempting to definitely locate its position ■with any degree 
of precision This presented mo from forming nnj estimate 
of the amoujlt of Ptolemy’s error in longitiulo and latitude 
at that point so the latter could not be used as o base station 
for the purpose I intended I had, in fact, by that timo 
found out that no ad\anco tras possible m this direction 
unless one of Ptolemj’s stations at least could be identified, 
and located ■with sufficient accuracj on the Gulf of Sum 
or the Cochin Chinese coast, so ns to giTC an exact idea of 
Ptolemy’s amount of error in these far away regrono, and 
to furnish a clue to the detection and rectification of tho 
errors m iicighhourmg stilioufl 

So far, the most easterlj point in Ptoleraj’s 03 stem tluit 
could he fixed upon with any degree of precision, was tho 
delta of the Ganges, which was therefore considered as 
the ne xtllra of all possible coi:rect interpretotion of 
ancient classic geography As I was at tho time— despite 
tho most assiduous efforts— uuablo to discover any reliable 
base point he 3 ond that, I had to give up Ptolemy in utter 
discouragement, for I well eaw that nothing could he dono 
until such a point was found out "With this object la 
View, I, mote unremittingly than ever, continued my study 
and collection of old records conccroing these countric'*, 
confident that, should I arrive at establishing what were 
tho pnncipal marts and emporiums of trade that existed 
on these coasts in Ptolemy’s time, and under what names, 
1 would moat lihely, unless Ptolemy’s names of localities 
Were nothing hut mere chimerical fancies, he able to 
recognize some one of them m his lists whether in its 
genuine or modified garb I need not tell how glad I was 
when some 3 ears afterwards — not a few though — my 
exoriious Mere rewarded, and by the end of 1895 I was able 
to nleiivifv, Mitii absolute certainty, Ptolemy’s Akadra and 
Pilbonobaste with the Uaj of Ko Tron or Ka-Dnn (tho 
luidiu j of ihc Arab navigators of tho ninth century), 
corrisjionding lo tho present llatieu on the Kambojan coast 
ol the Gulf oj Si ira , and Pontairaeas (Prencli spelling) 
or 1 anthli in H (** golden walled citadel’), near bj, the 
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initial point from winch Ilmlfi cnilization sprond out 
over Kninboja n** I shall slow in the sequel, anl of which 
the present Hitton tiutl Ko Iron ba^ were llio port the 
most reninrhablo omponum of trade on the Gulf of bnm 
from iho I igh< st tintiqmt\ up to the bc^'innmg of tho 
last contuiy This suctessful piece of work soon led me 
to tho identification of Saznarade Zabai Agranagara Takola 
ami other piincipnl stations of Ptolemy on the coast of the 
"Malay Peninsula and Cocliin China I becurae then aware 
of a new aiul important featuio of Ptolemy's geography of 
tl cso countries nainelj that it discloses to us tho positions 
of tho outposts occupied at that early tunc bj Southern 
Indian colonists who were then jnat at tho outset of tho 
exploits bt winch their cxviliration was subsoquentU spread 
all over tho Malay Peninsula, Siam Kambojn Camp" 
and the Mala) Archipelago m general, and thus we are 
supplied with the solution of an ethnological mvsterv that 
could not hitherto be penetrated 
The otl er important feature that I discovered afterwards 
was that of the overland routes that "Western traders followed 
it that earl) period most of which were hitherto net onlj 
unknown but liardlr ereo dreamed oi The rest of tlio 
task proved comparatively easy and X need not weary the 
reader any further with the rfctl of my personal ox 
periences in this matter, be)ond adding that the ultimate 
result of all of them was this preliminary essay with the map 
that accompanies it ITeither of these as yet so incomplete 
and imperfect would I dare to send to the press were I not 
confident that even in their present humble and uncouth 
form they maj prove interesting and useful to lovers of 
Oriental research This is tho only reason that induced 
me to decide on their immediate publication rather than 
to wait for o more fsrdurable opportunity when leisure and 
less deficienej of means of stod) would have perm tted me 
to considerably improve them 
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Though the process of lectification of Ptolemy’s meT.sure 
mont etrow — on the co ordmatea of hia fundamental stations 
and on the mterraediate places hetweea two successive co- 
ordinates taheu as base lines — ^is sufficiently shown in the 
map hereto appendedi a brief exposition of the method of 
calculation followed for the determination of the error at 
the principal stations n ill perhaps render tho process 
dearer and more rcadilj understood We shall then begin 
at Akadra the startmg*potiit, which in. our case proved 
the true hey to the roistcrj that shrouded Ptolemy’s trans 
Gangctic gcographj ihe longitude adopted for this 
harbour in the present studj is 104® 21 E Grcenwic-b, 
which corresponds to tho actual anchorage of ships during 
the south west monsoon m front of Hation 

The other base meridian worked upon in conjunction 
Mitli Akadra is that passing through the centro of the 
Qangctio delta and the median mouth of tho Ganges called 
^anhenkhon bs our author, and supposed to correspond 
to the llarahang-'t cstuarj, for which the longitude adopted 
hero IS 80’ JO 1 ‘ Recently Uylonds, ill his elucidation of 
Vtolemy’s gcogrophj — -a hook svhich dcsenes recognition,® 
and from which I ha\c densed useful hints us to tho 
graphical method of treating Ptolemy’s geography, although 
unable to accept Ins formula of reduction or lus estimate 
of the ttuo cquv^alenl of Ptolemy’s ISO* os fit for my 
purpoK — assigned long DO’ E to Kamberikhon, which 
M eyl nOj too much cast of tho centre of tho delta 
I R nt ^ mop of llciigul will coniinco ono of this 
10 oTigUu le adopted by mu tut 'Kwahetvklien, not only 
nearly os possible to the centra of tho 
iklta but feasibly coinciding with the avis of tho 
lower courvi <f iJjq Ijafabaingl, must esulcnlU he withm 
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a few ininuk^ «if tUo Innj «i iiitcndtil b} IVoUmj 
The ctlculKtoti t?cp« priKts-d# n — 

T^m(jtrJf»it — -/f/rr Ataflra— IfftrnWnfchen 


ll« -nir. Tn-f 

Kiunl)«rlkhon Tams 1 U.® r i\j 

Akadra. , If.T® 101" Jl 

lliir 1 * 0 " ao 11 " SI 


wlionco vn <btim n fonnuli of comclion for Ptolcra^’« 
longitiidca btlwcrn KnaWnklioa uiul Akadra 

= 0--25 X 1’tc.l lonu (o) 


IktfrnuiKjfion of tif hnQtluJe of A^oa^ra 
A Jlj fonnuli (o) from Kambenkhon 
Karabenklioa Plol long 116" 10 

Affsaagara „ „ 160 

Diff 22® ao x0725(n)=slC® IS 
True long Kambenkhoa SO® » }Q 
Corrcctwl long Aganngara lOo® 48 
11 fonnula (a) from Akitdra. 

Agaaagara Ptol long 109® 

Akadra i, ,, IC7® 

D.ff 2® X 0 ?2o (a) = 1® 27 

Truolong Akadra + 104® 21 
Corrcctwl long Aganagara 105® 4b 
TV Inch 13 tho exact longitude of Ilonoi 

Lwtudcs, 

4,5 regtfds Ja^/fuc?c^, lee as, bt ^^nJ of (rial now 
deternnuo a mean belwcen tlioso of Kambenkhoa and 
Akadra tiho Irue laiitudo aasuiucd for (ho present for 
Kambenkhoa is 22® 24 hi , corresponding to that ol tl o 
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Tillage called Byracally on. the maps, which may be 
Kamhenkhon itself, and if noh must he uot very far from 
tlie mark, considering that nearlr eighteen, centuries have 
elapsed from the timo of qollection. of Ptolemj’s data, and 
that at that period the delta could not be so fat advanced 
southwards as at present The Bguro assumed here will 
be, lion ever, checked m due course, as we shall see, the 
error m latitude between the parallels of Kamhenkhon 
and Akadta is fat from being umfonnlj distributed We 
have, then — 

Wokray s True 

Kambenkhon Lat lb" 40 22" 24 N 

Akadra (Haticu) „ 4" 45 10" 22 

Biflf ia» 60 12" 2 

whence a formula of correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes 

bctuccn Kamhenkhon and Akadra = 0 8647 

13" 60 

Applying this b) way of trial to the determination of the 

liluudo ol Aganagara, ut obtain — 

Aganagara IHol lat 16" 20 N. 

Akadra „ „ 1" 40 

DifT ir X 0 8017 = 10" 1 
True latitude Akadta + 10" 23 
Corrected latitude of Aganagara 20" 23 
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us slnll 1)0 shown in duo course, we must correct the error 
and adopt its true latitude of 21“ 2, so as to he able to uso 
it as another ba»o point in tho calculations that follow 

Ihc next step la to find the relition of Ptoleraj’s and 
tiue latitudes between Akadra and Aganagara This stands 
as follows — - 

rtolcmy $ True 

Aganagara (llanoi) I^it ]b° 20 21® 2 

Akadra (Ilaticn) ,, 4 ^ 45 10° 22 

Diff li® 35 10°1? 

whence the correction for Ptolcmj's latitudes between the 
10® 40 

above two stations = r = 092 ( 4 >) 

Ptolemy’s equator deduced from this foimula of correction 
would correspond to 6° 58 true North Latitude This, 
\re may oh«orve, cIoseI> agrees with the result that could 
be obtained from Ceylon, where Ptolemy’s equator posses 
through Nnbattha (Barberyn), the true latitude of which 
is C° 30 N , and will do for our purpose, as elnll be 
proved by subsequent researches 

That neither the error of latitude hetweeo the parallels of 
Akadra and Aganagara, nor that m longitude between the 
meridians of Akadra and Eamberikhou, is uniform, is 
pioied by the displacement of Cape Temala (htegrais) too 
far east and south This better results from the following 
calculations — 

Akadra (H'ltten) Ptof iong 167° 0 H 

Cape Temala (\cgroi8) , , 157® 30 

Diffi 9° 40 


Applying to this the formula of correction (a) found above 
for longitudes, we have 9° 40 X 0 725 = 7 ° &ub 
tractmg this rcsiJt from the true longitude of Akadra 
(Hatien), we obtain 104® 31 — ^7® :=97® 21 for the longitude 
of Cape Temala (Negniis) Tho tree longitude of tho 
latter, at Diamond Pomt, adopted in the present inquirj 
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13 94“ 22 E , whence we see that Ptolemj’s displicemeiit 
of this cape is about 3“ too far East 

Its displacement in latitude is shoim by the following 
Cape Temala Ptol lat 8“ 0 

Aiadra (Hatien) „ „ *1^ 

Diff 3= 15 


Applying to this the iormnla of correction for Ptolemj s 
latitadea found above (<^), wo obtain — 

3" 15 X 0 92 = 2^ 59 
True lat Akadra (Hatien) + 10“ 22 
Corrected lat Cape Temala (l^egrais) 13“ 21 


The true latitude for this cape adopted in the present studi 
being 10“ N , it follows that Ptolemy’s displacement of the 
same aas nearly 3“ further south than its true position 
*170 see then tlmt ho lengthened the coast of AnLan and 
Pegu os far as Capo Negrais at tho expense of the western 
coast of the ilalay Peninsula, which thetebj becomes 
represented shorter thin it really is , nod that therefore 
the latitudes given bj him for stations north of the 
paTullol of Cape Kograis (Temala) roust be corrected to 
u greater extent than those of the places situated to the 
south of the same parallel 

Before, houever, nttcroptmg to find what the ncu formul i 
of correction should be, let us seo whether the same rule 
applies to tho coast of Tonhin, and in general all o\tr 
the intermtKliatQ regions In order to do this, let us 
prolong llu parallel of Cape Temala (Negriis) — the latitude 
cl ’ivhich is 8’ 2^ Plol = 1C® 2s tnic ns shown above — as 
fir as tlu Annaraito coast We seo then that it intersects 
the latter a hillo liclow Turin (Touraue of French ranp>) 
and tho hoinonjniious baj, noted from the earliest time as 
a rmich fre^quonted port on that coast, and which I baio 
idcnhfictl n uK PtoUmy’s Thioana The Ulitudo ho assigns 
to Throann being 8 30 N , nameh, just a httlo above the 
piralUl now under consideration, nc obtain thus a con 
CnnaUm that tin. gatjj paralliS, inarhmg tho S® of North 
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liititudo m rtoloinj’fl Kjstem, ncluallj corresponds to 
tlio IGth pnrnllol of true latitude m our maps The con- 
sequence 13 that the coast of Tonkin and northern Annam 
has undergone at Ptolemj’a hands tlio sartto lengthening 
at tho expense of the southern os the coricsponding coast 
on the eastern side of tho Gulf of Bengal A single 
formula of correction will then do for Ptolemy's latitudes 
of all plicca situated farther north than his 8th parallel 
or our IGth parallel of North Latitude This formula can 
he <]ediieed fn/m a oo/nparr«on of the latiCada of 

Cape Temala (Negrais) with that of Aganagara (Ilunoi), 
as follou 3. — 

rtfliemj « True 

Aganagara (Hanoi) Lat 2C* 20 21° 1 

Cape Temala (Negrais) „ 8^ 0 16 0 

Diff 8’ 20 6* 1 

’f>'eiice-|^ = 0e (\) 

This formula of correction when tested all oxer tho geo 
graphical field under consideration, was found to apply to 
all places situated hy Ptolemy above his 8th parallel, even 
as far up as ^Mongolia and Central Asm Prom it we 
may deduce the correct latitude for Eamhenkhon, as 
follows 

Kamberikhoa Ptol lat 18° 40 N 

Aganagara (Hanoi) ,, „ 16° 20* 

„ Diff 2° 20 X 0 6 (\) = 1° 24 

True lat Aganagara (Hanot) + 21° 1' 
Corrected lat of Eamhenkhon 22"“ 26 

But a more correct result would be obtained from tho lati- 
tude of Cape Temala (Negrais) taken us a base, thus — 
Kambenkhon Ptol lat 18* 40 N 

Cape Temala (Negrais) „ „ 8° 0 

Diff 10° 40 X 0 6 (X) = C° 2t 
True lat Cape Temala (Negrais) + 16° 0 
Corrected lat of Kamberikhon 22* 24 
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■tthich cliecl^s the figure assumed for the latitude of the 
latter place at the outset of our calculations 

IdcnhficaUon of Solana — ^As a test for our formula of 
correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes north of the parallel 
of Cape Temala (Negrais), let us looh. up the meridian of 
Agaaagara (Hanoi) in our map» tve mil find. Ptolemj^s 
Solana, lor vrhich he gives — 

Long 169" 0 H (same ns Aganagara) 

Lat 37" 30 N 

Pedncing the lattfcr according to formula (X), we get 33° 43 
corrected North Latitude, \\hich,on the meridian of Aganagara 
(Hanoi=:105® 48 true "D Long ), brings us within 2 or 3 of 
Hsi ho or Hsi ho Ilsion, near the Si nm river in Shen-si 
This Hsi ho, wo may then reasonably conclude, is Ptolemj's 
Solana, a fact confirmed, moreover, by the similarity of names, 
as Uu ho was, in. out author’s time, known as Shang h( 
IdenUficahon of Sera Metropobs — But supposing this to 
ho a mere haphazard coincidence, let us test formulas (o) 
and (\) together for the position of Sera Metropolis The 
CO ordinates given hj Ptolemy for the latter are— 

LoNoiTunr 
rioleniy r 

Sera Metropolis 177" E 

Aganagara (Hanoi) 169" 

BifT 8" 

By formula (o) 8" x 0 725 = + 5® 48 
Cornsted long of Sera Metropolis 111® 36 

LvnxuDE 

iUnJewy • Tree 

sera Metropolis 38“ 35 N — 

Agaaagura (Hanoi) 1G“ 20 21® 1 N. 

Diff 22" 16 

n% fomul I (X) 22" 15 X 0 6 = + 13° 21 
CotTCtlctl lat. of Sera Metropolis 34“ 23 


True 

105® 48 E 
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The resulting position for Sera Metropolis is therefore 

Lo^G 111® 36 E Ii\T 34^ 22 U 

Thia position, when looked for on a map of China, will 
be seen to fall a little to the south west of Honan fu in 
Honan and therefoie sensibly correctlj near the site of 
where stood Lo t \no which, it is well known nas the 
capital of China previous to and during the Han d^naat^ 
(ad 25-221), nimcly, exactlj at the time that Ptolctu) 
collected his data I would not go so far as to saj that 
the position here obtained is quite correct to a minute^ 
I do not find Lojang marked in the maps of China 
lying at mr disposal, and thereforo cannot judge of its 
cxtict position » but all worl s on China agree in sajmg 
it lais somewhere to the west of the present Honan fu 
Hence the position just found must be correct within less 
than half a degree of either longitude or latitude Such 
a surprising approximation mil bo obtained for the roajontj 
of the places named by Ptolemj m the region situated 
northwards of the parallel of Cape Temala (Jfegmis) afte;^ ^ 
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vrhicli Ptolemy obt'wocd reliable data deduced from 
accurate observation , whilst Cape Temala and other 
internicdiaio places ivcio merely secondary points which, 
ho determined simply on the base ol road and sailing 
distance as reported hy travellers Sera Metropolis and 
other important inland towns, which vro shall meet with 
a?terward9, must have been aUo as many fundamental 
stations 

la the same manner, as regards longitudes, we find an 
identical propoition between Kambenkhon, Akadra, Agana 
gara and Sera Metropolis, while we detect errors between 
Kamherikhon and Cape Temala (Ncgrais) , the latter and 
Cape Takala (Tahopa) , this and Balongka and Akadra , 
and we find the whole coast line of Cochin China and Annam 
us iar as Hanoi displaced id longitude Yot these errors 
compensate themselves so far os not to cause any sensible 
disproportion in tho distonces between the fundamental 
stations named above This phenomenon confirms the fact 
resullmg from the previous examination of the latitudes , 
that IS that Samherikhon Akadra and Aganagara are 
Ptolemy’s fundamental stations in Indo China 

In order to more clectfly prove this, I shall now show 
that the propotlvon mentioned above exists almost unaltered 
up to the extreme limits of the geographical zone considered 
in the present study and represented in the accompanying map 
Identification of Pfohmfs “ Slonit Totcei ” — As far as 
longitudes arc concerned the proportion alluded to has 
already been shown to exist as far as Bera Metropolis 
ua Ptolemy s 177“ mcndian of eastern longitude = 
3G H of Greenwich, and therefore pretty near to the 
easternmost limit of tho JiahitabiUs It remains, then to 
snow that the same proportion exists up to the western 
most hmit of our field and this I will do by applying the 
test to tho meridian of Ptolemy’s so tailed “Stone rower,” 
which is also that of bis Kanagora (identified with Kanauj 
or j^nojo, in India) The result is as follows — 


2 
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liONGCrUDE 

rtofeiDj-'f Trtje 

Aganagara (Hanoi) IBD'’ E 105“ 48 E. 

Iiithinos Pyrgos (“ Stono Tower”) 135° 

Di£ 84° 

to which, applying formula (a), 34° x 0 725 = 24° 39 
Semams long of Lithmoj Pyrgos 81° 9 

Aa the mendian of Ijthmos Pyrgos is the same as that 
of Kanagora (Eanoje), for which the true long E of 
Greenwich la about 79° 50 , we eec that the error is only 
about 1° 19’ on the whole distance Hanov-Kanoje, including 
6 omo 26° of longitude But, os we shall soon see, the 
Iiithinos Pyrgos is — who would ever bare suspected it^— - 
ItcHt, Yi*Li-CTi‘t, or Khoten, the true longitude of which 
IS 80° E , ft yet closer approach to our calculated result 
If the Iiithmos Pyrgos be really Xbotco, this ought to 
l)C proTed by a close coinudenco m latitude os well , and 
tins IS exactly what I am now going to show 

LATlTUnE 

I*tokmy’* Tree 

Aganagara (Hanoi) IC® 20' N 21“ 1 N 
luthinos Pyrgos 43° 0 — 

DifF. 2C“ 40 

to which, applying formula (\), 26° lO'xO 0= + 16° 0 
whence, corrected lat. of lithinos Pyrgos dr° 1' 

Now, this 18 , withm one single minute, the latitude of 
Khoten, given by tbo latest authonttt 4 as 37° N 

This surprising exactness at onco rtvonls to us that the 
Lithinos Pyrgos, or eo'Called *‘61000 Tower,” must liaro been 
one of Ptolemy’s fund'imental stations carefully esf ibh*!!*-!! 
by observation, whcthir astronomical or otbcrwi»c A 
perusal of the first Ik>oL of hf’i geography •hows, in 
fact, the pains hi tooh m rectifying Jliinnos’ cstunntc of 
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tlio distance from tiio pas'^ago l^npiitates ib tiw 

“Slone Tower” (Itithinos Pyrgos)i anti from the latter to 
Sera Metropo^ Tbie proves tbftt both tlio latter bolongcu 
to his list of fundamental fitnliona. On tbo strength of 
Ptolemy’s assumption that tlio "Stono Tower” nas situated 
near tbo parallel of Byzantium (real lat, 41“ J<.), und of the 
coincidence in meaning between it and Tashlcand (real lal. 
42’ 58), most authors hitherto idontified it with tbo latter 
place*, tbougb Hocrcn and HavtUnson located it naueU 
more eastward — tho former near tJsh, and the latter at 
Tash-Kurghlin (true lat. 37“ 40' N ), which aro places 
situated much nearer to Khoten than the far-nway TiishUand. 
Indeed, the intersection oi tho meridian of Ush with tho 
parallel of Tash-Kurghan would fall only a few miles to 
tho north-west of Khoten, our identification. 

It is easy to sbov, that Ptolcany’s “Stone Tower” could not 
ho situated so far west as Tlishhand. Let us tahe, in fact, 
1118 longitude of lilaiakaada (Samarkand), which ho gives as 
112®, the real one being about C8* E Greenwich, and let 
Us observe that the same longitude is assigned by bim to 
the central mouth of the Indus The average longitude of 
the mouths of the Indus named by him is 112* ; tUo I'eal one 
Would be about 67* 15', that is, within 45' of the meiidian of 
Samarkand This proves Ptolemy’s estimate of the position 
m longitude of Marakanda with respect to the central mouth 
of the Indus so surprisingly correct^ as to di.«pel any doubt 
that might be entertained on this score This point settled, 
vre see that Ptolemy assigns long. 135'* to his “ Stone Ton er,” 
that is, he places it 23* further east than Marakanda. Now 
real longitude of Samarkand being about 68°, and that of 
btf’, We see at once tho impossibility of identifying 
the latter place Lithiaos Pyrgos, despite the co- 

incidence of meaning in the two names 

Calciualmg the 23* of Ptolemy's longitude on the base 
of tho longitudes of the central mouth (Ks-tiphron) o£ the 
Indus (Ptoh long 112° =:i real long 67“ 15') and of the 
central month of the Ganges (Ptol. long. 146“ 30’ = real 
long 89“ 30'), we obtaia 14“ 50' as an equivalent of 
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Ptolemy’s 23°, wbich added to 67° 15', the longitude of 
Sariphron, gives us 82° 5' as the corrected longitude of the 
“Stone Tower ” 

This result is within 56 of that obtained at the outset 
from Aganagara and Kambenkhon, i e 81° O'. Both point 
out with sufficient approximation where Ptolemy’s “Stono 
Tower” should be lool ed for Jn calculations I hare adopted 
Khoten, and its meridian, 80° real long , as equivalent to 135° 
Ptol , tholongitudc of his “Stone Tower”, and thus corrected 
his error m excess in the reckoning of its distance from 
Samarkand This rectification will serve also to correct his 
distance errors on the stations between the Indus and Kiinoje, 
and between the latter place and the Ganges 

Though we havo shown the nccoracj of onr formula (A) 
in the rectification of the latitudes assigned by Ptolemy 
to places north of his 8th parallel (Cape Temala), and the 
proportion existing in latitude all over that zone, it will 
be found, os a result, that most places west of the Ganges 
will yet prove to be, after that formula has been applied, 
somewhat north of their true position This is due to a local 
error made by our geographer in the delineation of the course 
of the Ganges, to which he attributed a direction much more 
northerly than it really is, thus causing a displacement 
tovards the north east of all towns situated on its banks 
and m the neighbourhood I have shown and corrected 
this error m the map onlj for those towns lying on trade 
routes between the Ganges and Tibet, as the small spaco 
availablo would not allow of extending the correction (o 
all those represented in that portion of the mop "What 
strikes one more than anything else in tho examination of 
Ptolemy’s geography north of Ins parallel of Temala, is 
tho proportion maintained oil over tho field m his latitudes 
Surely these roust hove been determined by astronomical 
observation, or by accurate computation from the Jength of 
the suH'Shadow and other means Sforo lacking m accuracy 
are, as might bo expected, his longitudes Tho stations at 
which a high degree of approximation has boon attained 
in this respect arc few and far botween, and the longitudes 
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of tbo iQteryening places had thus to be reckoned on the 
•uncerlam base of tbo caUmated road distance travelled 
This IS the cause that Mhdo vpc find sufficient proportion, 
maintained hetvfeen the longitudes of Ptolem j ’s fundamental 
stations from the **Stono Tower” to Sera, v?o detect local 
errors in the intervening region, which must ho corrected 
if the identification of the places included within its limits 
IS to bo amved at with any degree of success Tor this 
purpose tho map has been divided into vertical zones b> 
base mendiah - lines (in red), between which 3?tolemj ’s 
error m longitude was carcfullj determined and corrected 
by a particular formula for each zone A double set of 
scales sbows bow tbe general error was determined between 
the fundamental stations and apportioned among the 
secondary ones 

The proceis will appear clearly enough on the map, and 
needs no further csplanation here The following is a list 
of the base menduin lines adopted, and of the corcections 
to be applied to the places lying within each particular zone 
determined bj them 


I Ul’Mcnili'mofthe* Stoua 
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TIio corrcplion between the Cape Tak61a and BaJonpia 
mcridmns was required onlj locjillj for fiorao places on tlio 
Gulf of Sum, end so was that between the Balongha and 
Akadra meridians The corrections insolscd hero were 
operated grnphicallj, and represented on tho map The 
sime may bo said of sirodur corrections in tho Gulf of 
ilartabnn, on tho coast north of Cape Negnns, and on tho 
Cochin Chmeso and Annameso coasts, in each of which eases 
the course that IHolcmy’a coast lino would assume, were the 
local error left unrcctiScd, is duly showTi m red outlino 
Northwards of tho Gulf of SiTm, tho intcrracdiato errors 
between tho meridians of Akadra and TakSla arc so slight 
as not to need any special correction different from that 
given hj formula (a) by which tho real longitude of Tak5la 
was originally determined Hence tho correction indicated 
by this formula was indistioctl} applied to all positions m 
tho zono between those two meridians lying northwards 
and southwards of the Gulf of SiTm, even down as for as 
Sumatra It may thus be seen that all longitudes of 
Ptolcmj's places Ijing eastward of tho mendion of Capo 
Takola or Takopa (Cape Papra), that is eastwards of 
long 168" 40 Ptol = 98" 19 E Greenwich, can bo fairlj 
corrected by that single formula. Tho most graie error is 
that made by Ftolcmj between Capes Temola and Takola, 
m assigning them a difference lo longitude of 1® 20 only, 
against 3® 57' real This prored at first a groat drawback 
to the identification of tbeir true position But as soon 
as I had made sure as to the real latitude of Cape Temala 
and fixed its position I obtained the correct longitude 
of Cape Takola from the base point Akadra, by a simple 
calculation, as follows — 

Ptalemr s True 

Akadra (Hatien) Long 167* O' 104“ 21 E 

Cape Takola (Takopa) „ 158" 40 

Diff 8° 20 

By formula (a) 8" 20 X 0 725 = 6“ 2 
remains, correct long of Cape Takola 98° 19 
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This result is correct Tvithiii three .minutes of the longi- 
tude of Capo Papra or Cape Takopa, on the western coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, just above Junkceylon Island. This 
cape, which I found confirmed by a calculation of latitude 
to bo beyond any possible doubt Ptolemy’s Cape Takola, is 
really in long. 98° 16', but I thought it was unnecessary 
to make the slight correction of ,3\ os being of no con- 
scq^uence whatever on the results of this inijuiry. 

Having now dealt with the region situated to the north 
of the parallel of Cape Temala, and shown how Ptolemy’s 
positions of places therein were rectified, it remains to speak 
of the region southwards of that parallel. The rules given 
in tho upper zona for longitudes apply also hero, with the 
exception of tho islands in the Gulf of Bengal, for which 
there sccQifl to be hardly any rule or order, but which, will 
bo briefly dealt with in tho sequel. It remains, then, to 
explain tho corrections that latitudes need in this lower 
20 Q 0 . In it wc find sufllcicat proportion south of tho 
parallel of Akadra ; bcncc, all this section is easily corrected 
by reference to Akadra and Aganagara os base-points, that 
is, by formula (^). The only ouomaly lies between the 
parallels of Akadra aud Cape Temala, due, os we have seen, 
to tho shortening of the southern coast of Aunatn and 
wcstcni coast of the Malay Peninsula between thoso two 
pandltl*. This is easily 'corrected, however, by dividing 
the interval between tho parallel of Akadra (HatTen), lat. 

15' Ptol.sj 10’ 23' N. (rue, and that of Cape Temala 
lat. 8’ rtol.=: KT If. true, in proportion to their 
dilTtmice in htitudo; lat. 3” 15' Plohslat. 5® 38' true, 
w lencc the formula of correction for Ptolemy’s latitudes 
in thi* tk'ciion 

5® 3S' 


1-7T3 («1, 
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of Si toi Ibe coast of wbioh, Ptolemj tliougbt, was running 
parallel to Ibe equator, wberefore he neglected to show its 
deep incavation northwards As a result of this, Pagrasa 
and Samarade arc displaced nght into the middle of tbo Gulf 
Tins purely local error, due entirely to lack of accurate 
loformation as to the latitude of those towns, must he 
corrected as shown m the map, and one will then at once 
recognize in Pagrasa and Samarade the towns of Ekat 
(Kras or Krasa) and 6tama iustra (or Saraa ratthe) better 
known as Sri Vtjoja Jiajarfltam the most ancient capital of 
lower Sum 

Formula (k) will furnish us with a satisfactory proof of 
its accuracy when tested in the determination of the ■position 
in latitude of Berabai The difference in latitude between 
the latter placo and Akadra is 

6^ - 4® 45 = P 16 Ptol 

This multiplied by («) becomes I** 16 x I 733 s=:2“ 10, 
which added to the true latitude of Akadra giics us— 

10^ 22 + 2’» 10 12® 32 true N lot 

which 19 withm 5, tbo latitade of Meroui (real latitude 
12® 27 ) This placo becomes therefore, unmistakably 
identical with Ptolemy s Berabai, and tho close "imilunty 
between tho two names confirms that identity 

T/ie Inlands — It remains now to broach tbo most difficult 
subject of tho islands one perhaps that will Jic\er bo 
satisfactorily sqhed, at least so far ns tho islands m tho 
Gulf of Pcngol aro concerned "With regnnl to tl ose cast 
and -ttest of Sumatra and to the latter island it<ilf,I believe 
there IS reason to be satisfied t! at they , as snll bo shown by 
a look at tho map lavr been swcce^sfuJJy identified Hut 
as to the former, there is hardly anything that can guide us 
in forming an estimate of the amount of Ptohmys error 
However, I madi nn ntlcropt at tlcir idcntirculion on tho 
assun ption that rrrloanf flicir imsition m referenco 

to tl c coast of Coromandel and Ccyloti, this seem* natural 
as tl 0 ships trading lictwcen those coasts and 1 urtl er Ind a 
woull touch at them on tl eir way before reaching citfer 
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tbo Malay Pemnsiila or Sumatra I tUerefore tried to x 
them in longitude by dividing the apace between Cejlon 
and the meridian of Cape Takola m proportion to their 
difference of longitudes as given hj Ptolemy Their latitude 
was established for the northern ones, in relation to the 
difference of latitudes betueen the Rivet Maisolos (Godavari) 
and Poduke(Pondicheij) , and for the southern, in reference 
to tbo latitude of plaijes in Cejlon 

With regard to the three groups of islands to the west 
of Sumatra the same process was adopted only so far as it 
r-as necessary to eatahViah Iheit longitudes, the latitudes 
haviug been left to follow the law of all other places situated 
6outh of the parallel of Akadra 

Of course, all those islands were very little known m 
riolomj’s time, hcnco tho great error in estimating their 
position 

IdenUfienUon 0/ PtoUmy't places on ilie Chinese Coast — 

1 may now conclude this review of tho methods of identi 
Ijcation pursued with a few words in explanation of the 
reason wh^ I decided to swing the farther coast lino of 
Ptolemi’s Uagnos Sums round tho Lui ebau peninsula taken 
as a pivot, until it came in justaposition with tbo coast 
of China, instcnd of allowing it to rcraam m the traditional 
position assigned to it bj oui geographer, and from which 
nom oI his commentitors ond olucidators ever dared 
to Tcinoio it Evidently I must havo arguments for 
justifiing this desecration of tbo work of our eminently 
classic geographer As o, mattcc of fact, tnj juatificatiou. 
rc»la upon hut one single argument, sufficient though, 
1 tl ink, to meet all criticism , and this la, that when tho 
jartj ist coa^t of Uagnus 6vnus w mapped down in the 
trntJmoiml pisUion, m/A i* laUtmhi xHujormhj coi reeled 
accvili ^ ^0 Hr /on ult fot places lyxng nortfucards of the 
j irallft ^Tcmala and tlicn projected upwards as shown 
m tie map, nil it*, gulf-*, rivirs, ond towns will be found 
to coincjile, or npnrU so, «ilh gulf', nvora, and towns 
( f Similar names on the coast of Cluna WUeu tUo names 
ftn? net sitiiiUr m pranunci'ition, tho rncanitig convojed 
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by Iho l\\o names in encli case is iMcntical. This onglit 
to ciinvinco us sufEcieotly tliat the coast of China uas 
meant hero by Ptolemy anil no othen But boTr n'as ho led 
to make it turn southwards? Certainly out of homage to 
tho belief, 80 firmlj and generally grounded among his 
contemporaries, that tho coast of Sinai turned south, and 
then running parallel to the equator joined tho coast of 
Africa at Cape Prason. Impressed with this belief, ho 
mapped all distances from Aspithra onward in a southerly 
instead of in a north-easterly direction in order to fulfil tho 
dictum of tho philosophers of his time, and thus obtain 
an eastern limit to his hahlnhlts and to his Qrocn Sea. 

That this must haio been what actually happened with 
him, is plainly shown by a look at our map As regards 
the reason why I selected Lui-chou as a pilot on which 
to swing Ptolemy’s coast of Sinai upwards, it is because 
I discOTcred that this was really Ptolemy’s Aspithra 
ITo-ji'k (m Chinese) or (m Annomite pronuncia- 

tion) was, in fact, the ancient name of Lubchau and of the 
whole of the homonymous peninsula, os I will show in the 
illustratire notes of the ne-^t section ; and any tyTO 
in philology will seo that and Aspithra are mere 

transliterations the one of tho other This strilwing identi- 
fication of Ptolemy’s extreme station to the east of the 
Tonkin Gulf — his Iffagnas Sums — enables us to know 
exactly where the distortion of Lis coast of Siaai comineuces, 
and thus to correct it by bending the coast-line back to its 
true position as shown in the map 

With this the rectification of the mam features of 
Ptolemy’s geography of Further India is complete ; and 
it will now appear how it would have been next to 
impossible to identify any of hia stations m that region 
without having previously restored the principal among 
them to their true position The errors and displacements 
Setectccl not being unilorm a*A over that zone, the use’iessness 
and impossibihtj* of a general formula that may serve 
as a panacea for bo many different evils, becomes at once 
apparent The reason of our success lies, therefore, in 
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■having broken off for once with the old system of treating 
Ttolemy’s work as if it had been the result of a regular 
'trigonometrical smiey of the legions in question, in which 
the only defect was bad mapping due to errors of projection 
and errors of scale by having underestimated the length 
of equatorial degrees and misplaced his prime meridian and 
equator 

It IS to be hoped that with the abo\e explanations and the 
map that accompamea them, our process of elucidation of this 
portion of Ptolemy’s geography will be easily understood, 
and recognized to he the only practicable and correct one, 
at least m its mam lines Of course it would be too much 
to expect intermediate stations to fit in exactly in the place 
they should occupy , hut it will be seen that the majority of 
them come withm a degree or so of their true position, 

A result, I think, that ought to satisfy the most exigent and 
pedantic of Ptolemy’s critics 

'The map was drawn on the plane method, and not 
according to Mercator’s system, the chief object being, not 
to preserve the real shape of islands and continents but 
to render the numerous graphical corrections to Ptolemy’s 
latitudes and longitudes easier of application and the more 
clearly understood Thanks to the introduction of coloured 
outlines to represent Ptolemy’s geographical features, and 
of particular contnvaaces to show the position of his stations 
as resulting from his data, and the direction in which 
the corresponding real stations ore to be found when there 
13 an error in the former, it is hoped that a clear grapbiwil 
rcpTcattitation of what Ptolemy s geography is in coropaiison 
't ought to bo, has thus been presented which will 
cnab e the tcador lo form at a glance a judgment and 
estimate of the diffeteacos between the two For those who 
dc>uro 'to verify iho position of Ptolemy’s stations as laid 
doun in n\ map, I append tables giving tho names 
and CO ordinates of each as transmitted to us by the great 
Vlexandn'm geographer, together with their positions 
corrected from calculation, and the actual stations corre- 
fX>onding to them whi. never they could bo identified 
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3 Hbmaiiks 

(1) Const of fhe Airrhadoi 

The Aurhadoi, whose conntry embraces in Ptolemy’s system 
the eastern coast of the Qulf of Bengal from the mouth 
of the Brahmaputra down to that of the Naf, or, perhaps, 
even lower, to the mouth of the Arakan River, have been 
identified by some writers with the Kiratas, and their 
conntry with Ptolemy’s Sirrhadta This deternunation, 
Bcema, however, hardly plausible, and for ^a^lou3 reasons 
In fact, though it bo true — as attested by the RamiTyana 
^canto iv) T- that at an earber period tribes of rude 
mountamcera, aach as are genencaUy termed Riratas^ 
occupied the region to the east of tho Lower Brahmaputra 
even down to the eea coast aad the islands of tho Golf of 
Bengal, it appears that m subsequent times they were 
driven baoL towards the hill tracts by invasions of 
Dravidians— chieQy Andhras and Knlingos from the oppo- 
site coast of tho Gulf — who forced their waj along the 
littoral as far as the limits of Arakan, and probably even 
to tho Gulf of Martaban, cstnbhsbing colonies as they 
proceeded These Dravtdian miasions must have occurred, 
and probably ended, before 295 b c., the approximate date 
of Megasthcncs* mission to tho Court of Palibothra, since 
that author (in tho extract quoted by Pliny tho Elder) 
refers to tho Kulingas and Andhns ns being situated near 
tho sea nnd on both sides of llto Ganges in tho lost part 
of its course , and sinco a century Isttr, m tho Pcutmgerian 
Tables, tho " Andre-Indi” aro iwsigncd a jxMitJon eorro- 
sponding to tho coist between tho Icit bank of tho Onuges 
nnd the present AraUun JUrer* Thu being tho region 
that Ptolemy calls tho Coast of the Airrhsdoi, it is reason* 
able I think, to inlor that hj this nime ho tncntil tho 

I 5o» 8 f \Volt»r nJlut « i •ms* »ii ef UiU pofet Cn • N a-n *si»U 

C<iDi et S^nlhern 
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Const of thi cspecmllj as ho docs not meixlion 

ftoy other people of an identical or c%en svimlar name in 
or about the same region Somo two centuries before 
Ptolemy’s time, tUo Mali'Ibh'Irata mentions— in conjunction 
with the Tlranliptahtts and other notions of Ivoircr Bengal 
— the Olivas and Aindras* Atndra is tho nomo wlimh, m 
the middle of tho eleventh centurj a d * BliTsl “rn Aclrya 
gives to tho eastern, portion of Bhlntavarsa (India), some 
dime before termed Indrn dvtpa in tho Yvsnu Purina, and 
baiva means tba people of ^iva, a portion of Plnh^a dvipa 
which as 1 shall show m the sequel corresponds to 
Arakan and Burra! All these are coincidences that 
concur in demonstrating that tho const now under con- 
sideration was the hahitat of a people called Andhras or 
Aiodros, who appear in Megasthones’ extract as tho 
Auddt&e in the Peutingcnan Tables ns the Andro-Indi 
and in Ptolemy a Geography as tho Airrhadoi and who 
were evidently of Dcavidian extraction and probably iden- 
tical with the Andhras of Onssa and Telmgina* This 
people in conjunction with their near relatives, tho 
Kahngas founded, it appears in that region, a kingdom 
consisting of three districts or separate communities called 


* Ib come MSS age Profe aor F Ilall a note la hu edit on of 1111900 a 
Vi^naTarana Tol i n 341 

The MSS of tlie Maaa1>hiinita bare the toad ngs AndMS Andhas 
IK wbioh Professor Hall thiaki are pcrharn errors for Andhi^ 

aol be earpnaea il t arere found t\ al tbs names Andbras and Andre 
♦! ^ 6“®^ "’ll 

BI 1.1 “ eunnised above As to the pRsenee of the Andhras m Onssa 

* Bengal tee 8 r W alter Elhot loc cit At tbe same tune it 13 
MB A two das ea into wl cb the present Andamanese 

1 oL \rrr w’* ^ ^rjawtoa ew Coast dtrtUers (seo J E A S 

abonaincs nf "VfbetWr Ibis Icm was also flppbed to tbe "Negr to 

tbe mcr ’•licr 1 cuas on and whether it was refa ned by 

under the tonntry dom to Ptolemy s t roe and preserved to ns 

^ » • wre eonjeotwe b t one that w 11 petbapa 

»t to point onC m fact that Ma Tuan \J m bia 
a Jluddhiit t ®®“* translat on vol i p 501) refers to 

sent ambassadori in ni! oC X fa 1 o— b tberto nn dent fted— as bav ng 

tbeVm A fa « 0 Th w o <30 There is etery 1 Vcl I ood that 

tontolernTteounlrC orAfrad/ia and thus oiplics 

>!• ilrrlad .1 I ™ Utdlj ft «l ft.t ft *1 it. 
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Tn Kalinga or Tri Imga, a name from which the term 
Teling-Toa was derived, and employed to designate the 
country of Kahaga proper, on the western side of the 
Gulf of Bengal, as well as the country of the Moiis or 
Talengs (Talaings) on the opposite shore, which had been 
colonized hy them 

Ptolemj 8 capital city Triglypton, or Trilingon, has been 
identified uith the capital of this eastern kingdom of the 
Jvalingas, but a difference of opinion still exists as to its 
site, some locattag it at Trtpara (Tipperah or Tiparu), others 
in Arikan, and others still on the Chittagjon hills, the 
three places just named pertaimng each to one of the three 
districts which, in the opinion of "Wilford, constituted the 
Eastern Ttikalmga Ptolemy places his Tnglypton on 
the Tokosanna River, identified by me with the Kuliidin, 
and the position I obtained bv calculation for that capital 
would fall on the mam upper branch of the same n\er not 
far away from its source in Blue Mountoin, and almost due 
east from Chittagong (Cbittagaon) the supposed Featapolis 
of Ptolemj It may appear unlikclj that a cify of such 
importance could exist so far up the KuladTn and in such 
a wild country as it is known to be At the same time, 
it IS narrated m the Arakin Annals that in about 850 n c. 
Kan raja gyi, n descendant of the dynasty reignmg at 
Tagung in tipper Burra i who became Iwent} four years 
afterwards king of Arakan settled in the EjouL pan bills 
near the same river, and not more than fort^ miles in n 
direct Lne south of the position assigned to Tnglypton by 
my calculations ’ It is also etuted that, before establishing 
^ himself in the locality just named Kan rlja gj i had dwelt 
for some time at or near another hill called KoItT, in the 


■ Tbs mimni t o( IvvauV p n dsnas i* a ueJuIat o' ictrral 

miles In tricot Th ngh in ihe m It «( « motiotn nous nj^'’ inhii t«d l>» 
rnJa tnbes recent eiplorst on l«s dMcastred trscM thst it w»s once ocmpjtd 
},r n cir Iirnl net lulni* snJ oilier frets irbr-b tre cot atlan! preJutM 
cl the lurtoonrt or janenl ire found there The remn ns of psfoilM a) « 
«ti I ind Ihcie lb eh corapBreOr ly tandera with th© other e» decr« of 
fiMTOtr hab tation in th i strio I d spot r « sopport to the bcl ef of it* hai n- 
Ihs reel ni* place of the race wb eh at • mn to period {r«Te kioRs t'r 
MaUn. -lhayre s 11 story of Bnuoa p 41 
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Kubo "Valley, "west of tbe Chindwin Here b© applied 
to for a ruler by tbe Uanran, tbe SaL. and the Phyu 
tribes, and he appointed his son Mndusitta hang over 
them ' This circnmstance of a hmg by the name of Mudu 
or Mudusitta ruling over three tribes in a district called 
Kale even up to the present daj, suggests at once a con 
neclion with Mudu Ualinga or TrikaUnga,* and makes it 
probable that KalC is really the place referred to as 
Tnglypton by Ptolemy The location of Kale is inthin 
a degree or thereabouts to tbe north east of the position we 
obtained by calculation It is also worthy of remark that 
ilfudu 13 the name of one of the tribes wherewith Kan- 
mjeng one of the earlj kings of Arakan, is said to haae 
peopled bis dominions' This prince is represented as 
having come from India, and the legend states that he 
was appointed to rule over **all tho countries inhabited 
hv the Burtnan, Shan and Malay races’* from Manipur to 
the borders of Cbma^ Though undoubtedly exaggerated, 
this tradition appears to confirm tho existence of the 
eastern kingdom of Trikolinga mentioned nt the outset, 
and when compared with tho account of Konrrtjag}is 
establishment of a capital at KalC, aod subseguentlj nt 
hjouk pin daung, shows tbit tbe early seat of govern 
luent of that kingdom was id the bill tracts between the 
ceist of OUitlagloa and the Chindwiu Tnglyptoa must 
then be looked for either m tho vallej of tho Kuladau or 
*u that of tho Kubo Sir Thomas, concurring with the 
^«cas act forth in Horsburgb’s "India Director),’ prefers 
^ locate Ptoletny’s capital citj m tho Chittaguon lulls * 
ulo took It instead to bo Tnpura, and at first I adopted 
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lu^ ukntification , but rctonsiJeration letl mo to reject it 
m fi'our of n pineo in llio \allej of either the KuIiTdin 
or tbo Kubo, na I l»a\o fihoun ftbo\o Yule’s iletcr 
inination rots inainlj on tbo fact tlmt Iho name of Tripun, 
meaning “three cities,” convejs tbo samo idea of three 
separate settlements or communilies ns the term Trihalingn 
■Wilford* eiya that theso three districts were Kamiiii, 
Chattiila, and l^urmTnaXn, or Raaiiiig (now Aralcan) , nnd 
that Kamill alono rdtains the name of Tripura, the two 
■other districts having been WTeste<I awaj from the head 
rija This statement is apparently based on a similar 
legend to iho one referred to above concerning the extent 
of the dominion of King Kan rayeng, and in no way sbows 
that tho capital of tho whole Liogdom was situated at 
Tripura (Tippcrah), tho most northern of tho three dis 
tncts, which seems unlihcly As a matter of fact, tho 
original term Tnkalmga only remained preserved m its 
integrity up to tbo present day in tbo naoio of the Talenfft 
or Talaings, the people of Pegu * and tho descendants of that 
great ethnic stock which played in lodo China an analogous 
rdlo to tho Drandiatis m ^uthem India saporseding the 
aborigines of Kegnto race, tho antbropophagous Jia)tnsa» 
Since the Kalingos and the Andbras appear to have been, 
in the third century b c , masters of tho valley of the 
Ganges from the frontier of Mogodba to tha sea, it is 
easy to conceive on the one part that the Kahogas could 
penetrate into 'Western Burma through Silhet, ilampur, 
and the Subo valley, end establish thereat a dominion 
[ called !Mudu Kalinga or Tn Sahnga , nnd that the 
Andhras, in their turn could easily advance along the 
coast line as far as the ITaf or the KuLtdan Admitted 
that a dominion of the Kalingas as described above did 
actually exist, it did not evidently last long As soon as 
their power waned, and they were driven away by later 
icfrudera towards the south of Jndia — aa event wiici 


1 Apyd UcCrindle oj c t p 232 

» 1 find Pegu often d « gnnt« Kahnya in old Indo Cliincw recorda 
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Bccoxding to Sir W Elliot, happened about a century 
before the Christian era — their empire ivas broheu up 
and only its name remained to attest its past existence 
Hence in Ptolemy’s time we would search in vain for 
such a dominion We only find three capital cities — 
evidently the seats of government of as many separate 
kingdoms or districts — recorded in that region viz Tngma, 
Tnglypton and Mareara 

The former is probably Tummu m the Chiudwin. valley 
or some other place between it and the Surma River in 
Silhet, hence it represents the chief city of the district 
of Kachir or Jlampur 

Tnglypton apparently the former capital of the whole 
Pravidian kingdom corresponds, I think, with Kale, and 
represents the chief city of the second distnct, including 
the Kubo valley, the Lower Chindwin, and extending 
probably across tho Arakan Roma into the volley of the 
Kulldun 

Kateura I have identified with Old Prome the capital of 
a kingdom which must have originally included the whole 
region of tho Lower IrSiali and its Delta in a word, 
all that country that formed afterwards the kingdom of 
I’cgu in which alono tho name Talcng (Tnlmga or Trika 
hnga) was preserved intact 

After tho foil of tho Dravidian power in the above three 
diUricts Manipur continued under BrTbmanic rule, Ealt 
probiblj afterwards abandoned its people passing 
l»rtlj to Promo and partly into Arakan , and Promo con-< 
tinurd as a capital of the Taloing kingdom until conquered 
an citroj cd I v the Kanran from Arakan in 0t> a o This 
istoncal sketch is scarceU in accordance with tho native 
r ironic csof Pegu but it must bo remembered 

lit t \ tipp^ (., ,jj 1^,0 p)jcp for history m tho 
rar ur j-)en(^«i nnd tlin* many of tho events narrated, 
t loj,, 1 a it cntic tire antcdatcil chiefli for rcligioRS or 
!» ilici p crilcr to connect them with oiont^ 

in 11 e bf of Gotama ItuHha anl of tho K«alnyn kingdoms 
of lagn Ihs enJ neighbouring itilcs of Ind a 
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Besides the name of the Talaings already mentioned, 
and that of Kale — the correct form of which appears to 
he Kuld — "we have other Imgmstical indications of Kalinga 
domination in the region ahove spoken of The Arakan 
River, for instance, whose valley is contiguous to the Kale 
district IS called the Ktiladm (often wrongly spelled 
Koladyn) by natives of the country Kuld, the term 
nowadays employed in Burma to designate Western 
foreigners in general, more specially applies to natives of 
India, and above all to Dravidians In Siam this identical 
term is used up to the present day to denote people from 
Malabar or Coromandel It probably means a people of 
black or dark race, and also a barbarian, like the Sanskrit 
Kdla QT Kola Its connection with the Kalmgas is 
demonstrated by the fact that Kolamca is on alternative 
name for the country of the Kahngas It is also 
undoubtedly connected with Kola, Ko>a and Cola the 
denominations of the people that gave its name to Coro 
Diandel and to many places on the Indo Chinese littoral 
and in Malaya 

As regards the term dan, meaouig ‘a place’ in Burmese 
it IS easy to see that it is the equivalent of the Sanskrit 
sthana The correct form of the name Kulldan proves 
consequently to be Kolaslhana or Kula sildna which convoys 
the meaning “ place of the Kolas or Kulas,” i e of the 
Bravidians (more properly Kniingoa) 

The linguisticnl evidence is therefore to the effect that 
tho rule of tho Kolingas had for centres three places at 
least namely 1 Kalo 2 the saUsy of the Arakan River, 
and 3 Regu proper round the Gulf of Martaban 

Turning non to the Andhras, it appears that they did 
not advance bejond tho Arakan River In fact, it is at 
this point that Rtoleray makes Ins Coast of the Airrhadoi 
terminate and the territory of Argyra begin Reserving 
our remarks nnent the latter to o subsequent section wo 
shall now proceed to discuss the identity of the cities and 
streams roconlcd bj our author as belonging to tho Coast 
of the Airrhadol 
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Tentapolis (No 43 of the Tables) 

It 13 evident, I think, that the foreign settlements on 
tbis coast were grouped somewhat after the manner of the 
rce colonies of old, m clusters of cities and petty states 
Ihe Tory names of Trilinga, or Trifcalmga, Catnr grSma 
L, tillages), and Ptolemy’s Pentapolis, 

oTi .n° Tripolis, Tetrapolis, etc 

mmo prieciple established, it is easy to see how such 
In “ultiplied everywhere the Kalingas ruled 

remor ’ ^'’^‘‘*‘”8“ nsmed by Ptolemy in the 

tlf T “''sidcration, we have another about 

feud ofTt a ‘’>>'■4 }^t recorded as a 

WUU of the Cedi rajas m Mavl 

aU regards Pemapobs, its name seems to be a rendenno- 

“t ms “five cities” But 

«aTcf T°nT “ ‘fie 

ISO nort^ ii“i ‘’“'““'e fielow Mosuhpatam, there 

finest therl:; ‘-“"-s 
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“three cities”), •which is ihe name of the district just 
close by If, instead, it Stands for “ five cities,” it wiU 
bo probably identified with some other place in the same 
neighbourhood But as to its corresponding to Chittagong 
— as surmised by some writers — hardly can believe it, 
because the latter name distinctly designates an aggrega 
tion of four villages Unless it can be proved that 
originally the villages were three or fire and were collec 
tively named Mudupalh or PaTicapalh respectively, or else 
Mudugiama or Pancagt^ma, I do not see how the term 
Pentapolis can apply to them 

Katabeda River (Nos 44, 191) 

Is by some identified with the Narmasnli or Chittagong 
River "Wilford went so far as to suppose that Ptolemy 
placed It by mistake to the north of Arakan, and tried to 
shoiv that It must bo sought for to the south, behind the 
island of Cheduba the name of which, he says, is Katahaidi 
Ho evidently meant Catirthupa or C/iar dhulas^" {otit 
capos ’ tha name by which this island is known to the 
natives of India, and from which its European name has 
been derived Its local designation is Mn» oung, and tbc 
classical name Jicy/w/r/i* The oaJj toponym in that 
neighbourhood which closely opproaches to Katabeda is 
Ga tsl a hi a, the local name for the KuUdTn or Arakan 
River* But our calculatJons show that tho stream meant 
by Ptolomj is much further north and m the neighbour 
hood of tho island of IvulubJia (not Cheduba), situated 
about half wai bctu cen Chittagong and Ramli Tho name 
of this island is strikiuglj similar to that of I’tolcmj’e 
river , hence, without having — IVilford like — to assiimo 
that our author mado any mistako in fixing the position 
of tho Katabeda wo ma) safclj identify tho httcr wnh 
tho 3fori River behind iho island of Kulubdia Although 
there maj not have been in Ptolcmj 's lime anj homonj m\ 

< \ rnt >1) Etfici CanttMr t 1. 1 n 3^2 

* iisa r '• ‘ 
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Tjetween the island and the atream behind it, vre may well 
imagine that navigators — as frequently occurs — might name 
the river from the island in front of it, thus saying, “ the 
river behind Kntubdia i^and,** •which e'vpTCSsion by long 
use would become contracted into “ the river Kutubdia ’ 
It seems that some Latin translators or commentators of 
Ptolemy refer to this river under the name of Caltncius. If 
so, we would have hero a repetition of the term Kolamca, 
indicating a connection •with the Knliugas. It would be 
worth while to inquire whether tlio term Cahncius really 
refers to the Kataheda, or — as might appear more natural 
— to the Kuladan River. 

Ptolemy carries, as we have already observed, his Coast 
of the Airthadel down to the KulSdSn, thus including 
within its compass the mart 6f Baraknra Bnt as we hold 
that the latter is intimately connected with Arakan, it will 
be dealt •with under the next section. 


(2) Argyra (Arakan). 

The region following next in order on the same coast is 
by Ptolemy named Argyra, and evidently corresponds to 
Atahan. The meaning conveyed by the terra Argyra is that 
cf ‘Silver Country’; and in order to raath it the more 
distinctly Ptolemy takes cate to add that "thete cire said 
to Ic very many silver-mines ” ‘ Though this be a mere 
d«c»h(r collected from travellers not sufficiently acquainted 
With the interior of tho country, it decidedly shows never- 
theless that the latter was considered to he a silver region, 
and Was accordingly named ‘Silver Country.’ If it can 
bo pToied that this was tho case. Sir Arthur Phayte’a theory 
that tho ancient name of the country was HaUiaviff, on 
account of it heing inhabited by Jiaktasas, and that Argyra 
is but a tTOn«\itctnlion or imitation of that name, naturally 
falls to the ground. This theory is really of native or 
rather Buddhist monkish origin; but the gallant General 

* ^teCnodfe, op «t , p 219 
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just jiamwl constituted liimsclf its clmrnjilon. I do not 
contest — on tho contrary, I fully endorse — tho opinion that 
iho country was originally mhnbited by savage tribes 
of Negrito race, ainular to the actual Jlincopics of tho 
Andarmn islands, or to the ancient HJlfasat fabled to 
base been conquered by Rama in Ceylon. But I object to 
tho osclusisist view that sucb race had its habitat confined 
solely to tho coast of Arakan. There aro i)roofs that it 
extended at some timo or other o\cr tho whole maritimo 
region of Indo*Chinn, in which caso tho epithet ‘A'u/tsasa- 
land’ ought to admit of a much wider interpretation. 
Tho Andaman islands, tho island of Bhllu*g}un iu tho 
Gulf of ilartaban, and other places, were designated by tbo 
term lidkfaaa, or its local xernacular equivalent. Ptolemy 
populates tbo littoral all rountt tho Gulf of Sfartaban with 
such cannibal tribes, whilo not mentioning any of them in 
Argyra • 

Tho term Bakhaing can lUcreforo bo scarcely connected 
with tho tradition of tbo J2<U/<7«rs occuppng at one time 
tho laud, and any such protended connection put forward 
is undoubtedly the modern iavontion of Buddhist monks, 
anxious to find soma cxplonation for tbo name of tho 
country. Sir Arthur Phayre says that the latter was 
designated as liaftliha-pura by tbe Buddhist missionaries 
from India ; but I should like to hear how far back in 
antiquity this name can be traced. It appears in the 
Alahdvamsa under the form Rallhanga at so late a date 
as A.Q 1502^; and m tho Ain-i'ALbari at about tho same 
period under the form Aiiung. Barbosa speaks of Aragnam 
in AD. 1520, and some earlier mention of it is perhaps to 
be found in other Portuguese authors^ But native records 

1 Ch iciT, T 97 feq 

• Since ■wntmg the above I have ditcoTered en earlier reference to the country 
Tinder tho name of La-h'lnj (Ra khcag or Bakhain^l in the extract from the 
Ciunceff ttareHee Jfs-Bain a 1413), baadt t ed am pnifisiecf 6y FJoffipf rir 
tho Joumal, China Branch BAS, 18SS, vp 209 eeq PhiUipa wrongl}’ took 
that name to apply to Bangun, a view uhiCiC will he found refuted in fnfl in the 
next eecfion of this paper dealwg with flw ulaiid* named by ^lezny to tbe Bay 
of Bengal Soon uterwards, ni area 1430 A v , Conti tenn^ Raeha the city 
of Arakan and its mer (see Eamuaio, rd i, t 339, F ) 
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refer to Aralan previous to that period as Dhamaiah, 
KItemacati, Vaisati, etc, the names of its capitals, never, 
I helieve, as Raklhanga or Ralhaing 

® Arg^yra cannot therefore he a defective rendering 

0 eit er RaWtanga or Ralsasa^ but rather a modification or 
an a aptation of the original name of the country, ivhich 

V either nicer or something to that effect ^ 

® a meet with other instances of the same name or 
meanmg at Achia in Sumatra, and at Perak in the 
origmal vocable is either Perak, 
^ , Praksa, or Plaksa, meaning « silver* It will result 
my exammation of the geography of the Purinas 
m ft subsequent section, that the coast of Arakan, with 

1 3 hinterland as far as the Iruvati or the Salwin, repre- 

designated by the term Plaksa diipa, 

stand, } however, that the term Pblsa really 

It la m white, and, I firmly believe also * silver ’ 

KhX7a“rfT r “''4 tha 

‘hem la nr 4“ignate silver are derived from 

a» trace of ft™ n °f® 

■ta prreat aXr., ('"“ten era,.), 

of bT’ of ‘he termmal syllable 

‘■IvX ’ aadf, “ r "■ '*■“ >oo-oB -pare 

hablve’n (‘‘"“oo P^'-'O meaoB ■ white,’ beinR pro 

“41 calXX,?“‘°Ll' was, in hi3 time 

exported r'r caUed 'balas rubies ’ 

n a Pcguan (Toleng) work purporting 

“• " 'S'lSFiF'rfv’nj.ta.''”" ““ •” “» 

g'-oS fiL - -Sirsrv- 

tcre^ ll I tint lo oL-^] numa U endcntlj- meant 


bm 11 ‘‘-tlTppt.rnmiaU. 

in the «ur»9 of Ita foLow,^,^.“y "f* re terveaU 

* *«‘»aM-that the UrmfaU,:, 


itcd eosiinnal e 
baUkfa T 
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to be an account of Buddha’s pretended peregrinations m 
Indo'China,* the kingdom of Burma is referred to as 
Ptmulttka-nagara, or Pasuhila, a term which seems to me 
a corrupted form of Balalsa or Palaksa All these are 
coincidences demonstrating that the name by which the 
PuTanaa designate the region of Burma and Arakan has 
not been indiscriminately applied, but is simply an imita- 
tion of the early local name for the country In languages 
which, like the Arakanese, the Malaj, and Khmer, delight 
in the r sound, and hare a monosyllabic tendency, pala! sa 
and jiJakia become easily transformed into pmalsa and 
pjaksa, perak and prak^ From paraksa the corrupted 
forms araksa, a)akkha, and even rakkha may he easily 
derived, which would explam the name of Arakan and 
the growth of the tradition as regards the ral sas or taksasas 
onginally infesting the country * 


trauplaated m tins nnoa from Sadalbsban, mtb whose same it la undoobtodlv 
coKoceted. It forma Eat one link u the Ions cbaio of place samea tnuuferred 
from l«ortb AVesteru lodie to Ivortb Wcatem lodo CbuA 

‘ Thia work will be mote perttcnlarlf deacnbed ta tbe aegnel, ia tbe pnra^aph 
deroted to Bslongks 

* Tbeae forma become eliU forlber rontrecled m Smitie lasgoagea u 
cxemnMed bj pak u C&ntoneae. iak in Animmeae, aod ^ai id Pebagesc Tbe 
early Yedic term patakta may tbna b« traced all tbe way from tbe msutba of tbs 
Indus to ihoao of tbe Aellow Fiver 

* In the same manner I rentore to think, was tbe name of AraIbCata— . 
notwitbitflnding that a very diSereiit opinion he generally held— denied from 
CsdaLhaban and wiili it was probably also connected that of Baktm. Tho 
latter is traceable to a form BakUka or BaPtia atill represented u> modem 
Callcb, and usually identided with Bahki b smcl’, but may not white or 
qnartzoua {tpkaiiika pkahka) aaod bo lolcnded in ahicb case tbe connection 
with ialakfa nnd I)aunkh>ban would become atill more evident It mmt be 
remembered that Ptolemy places lo ArakfaOeis a people by the name of Saktrioi 
end that tbe Partbiana cued the country — according to Indoros of Ebaraz— 
•WTuto India ’ This mint bavo been to some purpo*e very likely out of 
reference to its name neamng * while ’ and being therefore denred front 
Makfa In Further India it appears tfat Cpper ilurma or the portion of 
it boidenng upon Arakan was known as lladaknat an or Salaksa whilo Araksa 
proper was named after its derivative Arakta or ArakhOsia T1 o term wu« 
tiowcver modified by DniviJ an pronunciation m the manner of its naraesikev 
on tho Coromandel an 1 Sumatran seahoanla vu ArfaiKarai («aid to correvp* nd 
to inolemys Argart Argelron or Agklieiros] ani Atj k .leklk or i(k\a 
(Ttoltray s ArgyrJ) wl ich bears a iUik ieg aimilarily to Agkbelren Jlenco 
I'tolemv i rend nn^ Argyra and ArgyrS tor the names of Arakso and Aehi h 
or Acene reipcct vely Ihe story ot Ibe nlver mines in Arakan must have 
onginattd from tho fact of silver bung imporU'd thither from tho Cl indwla 
TiUey, and cannot be said to have been luggestol by tbs came of tho country 
eiclusively In fact 1 tolemy Is perfectly adest as to silver being found at 
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That tie term jwmlja or jxiroMa coexisted nt ono time 
in Anikan along nitli its dcrnative mal^a or araXUin, is 
demonstrated by several facts. Ptolemy places on tbo coast 


eitlier Aifeiroa or lugrii Tlioagh, m ttie caso d 1 tbc last»iiamcd 
he •mrations gold amo^ tho producUon* ol tlM> surrountUog counlty, he does 
aotoa-jawoidiaToMriftolhelmiioUoinelal ^ 

Taking therefore Loner Burma to bare been named after liadaKhitian, and 
Arakaa after Arakli&siJ, tbo Coait of tbo Airrbaael woull lurfi ool to be 
4 namesake of Artu (Arra, Aryata that of Sandowa> of Dnugmoe (Dranga, 
Daranda, Zarau") and the territory about Cape Jvegmis and the upper portion 
of the Gulf ol Martaban would be found to play ju i iirtber indiau geo-oTaphy 
the tdle of Gedrosia and Siadb The parallel wall at tint eight appear very 
douhtful and unconTwemg A. more tsbauatiTB inTcstigatiou, however, will 
disclo«e the fact that the tomeoelature ol the valley of Ibo Indus and its 
affluents, with tome ol the name* of the peoples, dtitrxetsf and uties of that 
region, was at an cndenlly rery early date transferred to the valley of the 
Iravaii and aunouning temtory in fhrlber India, where tbev alill »ab«ist 
m part m n plauily iteogniublo fonn, fully t«*t\fpng oa to their place of ongin 
Once this Uat w realired, many place names occuning m r iirtber Indian 
topography for which we have long eonght in vam an eaphnatioo , and others, 
moddied upon prototype* of the Indus xallev, iw which we are at a low to 
aeceont the rauon 4 itre, in uscla<sica) Bunns, Pegu, and Arekan, becomo at 
once t&teUignile and their presence easy to account for 
Sufflee here to call attention to & few of them only The ChizidwiUv and the 
lower course of the Irawaddi (Iravat!) from the Cbin^wis cooflurnre to the sea, 
becomes identified in name with the Indus or Sindhu, ns shown by the term 
SmiAu— or some of its denv&hvc»-~beuig etiU preserved in the denomuiaUoa 
•of the Chmdwia (SindhU’i”, Samdhanitf) 

The B^ubo, a ngbt tributary of the Chindwiji, corresponds to the Suhha, the 
affluent from the tight ot the Indus , the vallev of the Euho thus becomes an 
ideal counterpait of the Kabul tallej, where KalS probably stands lor Ihijka- 
ravati or Tn«kalaTati The Gni, a left tributary of the Cbindwia further up, 
MTOS to have been named after the Haro, the lelt tnbutiry of the India 
The term Iravuti was thus, at an early period, restricted to the porhon of the 
Irawaddi a course lying above the Clunawin's confloence 

The names of the five rivets of Panjab appear to have been likewise tran'>{erted 
to the traditional five streams of Pegu, said to have their estuary at Ptinzalaing 
or Panca loag IPive Krveis), at the bead of the GnU of Martaban The 
*s the Sarasvati , the Sittaog or Chitfong represents either the Satlei 
^atadni) or the Chittang (Sodra) the Hlaing flowing past lUngun town is 
the contmuatiou of the mayor stream, the Chindwia or Indus proper , 
“lie the ejunahakeer bnoeb of the Inwaddi {termed Asita m the old records) 
prtsenUthe Cbinab (Asikai) Tliis puzaling name of the Chinabakeer Hirer 
TV. therefore, as Focchhammec thought (“j^otes on the Early 

1891 Burma", I Shwe Dagou Pagoda Bangooa, 

whifh ?i IbXXAaru the ancient name of the Dala flistnet through 

tSI ^ *be term CA.h«J by which it woa designat^l 

®ar. ■» bert play m. the compound the secondary rSle of 
though even vmdeT tha torm its presence is pretty well doubtluL 
further Indm w^ith those of India proper we 
wi^ll wpect to find them always in systematic poutiow, but it 

r forr^ furthet veiMtks on this subject m the sequel, that 

a certain cow^ndcBce in location exist* all over the field Thus Further 
“ “ second India and eerfainlTit was 
looVed upon in thw hght by the Indu colonists who brought ihitbec their 
ciTihistion and made it, as aneh m possible, their second mtheriand Thu 
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My conclusion, is, thoreforo, that Barakura represents the 
local name of Atakan in Ptolemy*8 time ; that Argyra ia 
hut a derivation and adaptation of it ; and that both can be 
traced hack to an original term 3?alaks(t or Snlaksa^ recorded 
in the Purdn,as under the form of PZ^Asa, but locally changed 
in the course of time iuto Rakkha, Rakkhani^ out of which the 
Portuguese and other Europeans made Ai'acanx and Af'ocaii^ 
It remains now hriefly to discuss the position of the rarious 
places named by Ptolemy in this region. 

Barakura, a mart (No. 45). 

In Ptolemy’s time Arakan was apparently an independent 
state, and no longer subject to the sway of Kale, as previously 
remarhed. Its capital was, according to the local records^ 
Phaufidvati, situated about twenty miles to the north-east 
of the present Mro-boung or Old Arakan city. There, in 
A.D. 140, a king by the name of Candra Surya is said to 
have ascended tho throne, and to have cast a famous metal 
imago of Buddha, which he enshrined in the Maha-Muni 
pagoda, built for tho occasion on the Silagiri (now Kyauk- 
taw) hill near hy. Dhanuavatl remained capital up to 
A.n. 788, when it was replaced by VaiSali, a new city built 
in its neighbourhood. Tho position I obtained by calcu- 
lation for Barakura exactly agrees in latitude with the silo 
onto occupied by the ancicut DhoRudvati, and only lacks 
oortcctncsa as to longitude, which is, however, only about 
1® It' short o£ tho teal amount. I base, therefore, not the 
slightest doubt that tho lattov city is meant. Borongo island, 
at tho mouth of the Kuladun, which forms a large harbour 
there, and Palcitng, a villago on tho east bank of the 
same stream in tho present Jlro-houng township, most 
probably preserve, each in a modiBed form, tho ancient 
nomo 01 tho kingilom, district, and seaport represented 
bj* Ptolemy • Barakura.' 


^T, C«tn«r,’* Tol. h. r 472 Wilford 

n .1 it ^ it with th® i/kohuH of tlio K}«l«-Ssma<a. 

^ *=• MOttwr Mae for it rAmruXyJra (k^ 

MeCneJe, cj* at , p 2J5}. f# iLu j^t Um w* futre, it K«tii» to we, • rtW 
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mote detailed inioTinatioii on the intricate hydrography of 
the Arakan district is forthcoroing that will allow of a more 
definite opinion being pronounced. 

Samhra, a city (No. 47). 

This must be identified^ I think, with the city o£ 
Itamavatl, which is said to have once stood on this 
coast opposite the island of Ramrl ; or else with the island 
itsel? which took its nmne from it, corTWpjted. hy native 
pronunciation into Rani • 6r<n or Ram - bri. Ptolemy’s 
Sambra is thus probably a clerical error for Rambra. The 
corrected latitude obtained by calculation corresponds to 
that of the northern end of the island. 

Sodos Biver (48, 189) and 6ada, a city (49). 

Whether tbo city derives its name from the river, or 
the Utter is named after the city, U a question difficult 
to decide. One thing is certain, however, and this is that 
Sada corresponds to Sandoway. As this is reputed to he 
a Tcrj* ancient settlement, it is reasonable to infer that it 
was, as told in its own traditions, a foundation from India, 
and that its original name was probably Sanskrit.' 

Its protended founder, Sammuti Deva, is fabled to have 
hailed from Bcnarea; and the Nats or spirits built for 
him, it is said, the city which was called DviCravatl. Its 
present name, T/inn-dicat {SamltcS), nhich is explained 
as *iron*bound,’ rests on a legend to the effect that the 
cUy had the power of soaring abo%o the earth, out of 
rf\th of danger, ahen attacked by enemies from outside 
on a particniar occasion, and had to bo bound to tho 
earth wiOi an iron chain before it could be conquered * 
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o„T«. ' n’ .1 nllow hr llio ot tl.o r n.lo y u...=lly 

llunnc-c'. m in»% Incr it bicl. to •orao Siiisl.nt 

lum l.U SWrfm. oquirnlcnl, or nrorlj >o, to llio rrolcnJcd 
• irr.»i«A Dvamwti of tlio town liut I think that 

i";."irra ;.:i.r,ctn.o,t .» ..o^Toto 

Imo rorom n.™l.«no.l lO tlio I oraoa, o, WooKinB to 
, rfrliit Tlio letters I noil M nro, m Indo Climoso 
hoKiisRe, css.Ij »ml freq..eotly .ntercl.sng^l o.th r lieiico 
M,d«r*V can rasilj breomo Sdotoroys irlncl. irouM then 
ntten with Iho last «%llftWo conlrflctwl, and rend Sirn liri 
the carb Tortugueso maps Smdoway w noted as 
f Tjtaci Sftlon The latter form appears also m 
Ilorris hh 

TOnlcnia's 6s3s Yet Yule, while thinking the letter 
1 1 bo 7 'sto et Zefla — wliicb nppears in the Icgcntl of 
T^ r o^letion o( the SbwC Dngon pegoao of liongiin os 
„,o between I'egu onil nengeli-did 

"..Tmot to locote It, nnd orerlooking the bnguislioal 
between r.nla or /clla (Issailn Sails) nnd Sado, 
r""ckntif.ed Sandowoy with rtolem} s llrabonno without 
My apparent good reason or eanso whatever 
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At^ ch. xiu, ^ 7 of liis introductor}' boolc, our author 
mentions Sada as the terrainua of tho sea-passago across 
the Gangetic Galt (Bay of Bengal) from Palura, ofTected 
VI from ivost to east, and covering a distance 

? * . stadia. It was, therefore, the first port touched at 

lu his time by ships proceeding from India to tho eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. Palura, hitherto taken to bo 

!n 20’ N. lat.), has been 

y iables placed at Conora, nbovo Vizagapataro, in 18° 
fl'. e , . '' ^ obtained by calculation 

took a more northerly 
e, and touched at the rivenne port of Antihole on tho 

»dte 

TVith regard to the Sados River, its mouth, hy coloulolion 
Sa^om °r'-^ mouth of the 

dtv bTR= " 'r ^ P'““ Sada 

SaLoJ*ir°"'°‘,'^’ “ “ ‘’’® ®*d 03 canuot be the 

the An (Aeng), Ma-i, Tan-lwai, or Toung-eun rivers 
Sie ^ Wn “"I "! “"'■ Tau-lwai seL, prefer' 

r:r — 1 

lerabonna, a mart (iyo 60) 

fall about Gwa rEl”^l '’''“'atmn, its position would 
Berabonua seems to °'’ 

SansVrit J>a„ or the 

called Picimo^voo. , ° ®"'0' ‘•■oce w a village 

the spring lidMi'ooj "‘‘'•‘o ■'each by boat during 
remains of Ptolonj . “ch might represent whatever 

dated a n. 1781, inser t „T,n r"’"'’- *’y “= ‘'“o. 

ertej at the end of tho first volume of 
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Sonnerat's “ Voyage aux Indes Orienfales,” * there is noted 
just above Cape Ncgrais an islet or mart on the coast 
inscribed as Barrcham. This place I assume to bo the same 
as that ^hich Daniel Sheldon (in Ins report published by 
Orington) calls Pe}tem. Whether they both correspond 
to Pienn e-goon- run or not I am unable to say ; but it is 
clear, from their close similarity in name to Berabonaa, 
that Ptolemy’s mart is identical with either of them 

Temala Eiver (51, 188). 

My identification of this stream with the Bassein outlet 
of the Iravatl, called the Nga-won River, rests on the fact 
that Diamond Island at its mouth is called Thamee-hla- 
Kywon (i e. Thamee-hla island),* a fair approach to 
Ptolemy’s designation ; and that, therefore, the river might 
have been so named in ancient times The word Thamee- 
hla is really written, as I have ascertained, 3§§go^, 
which, according to the system of transhteration adopted 
by the Royal Asiatic Society, would read Chtmihla or 
It would seem, therefore, that we are hero con- 
fronted by a name similar in form to that of Simylla or 
Timula (Tiamula?), which Ptolemy gives to a mart and 

headland on the west coast of India, and which is 

generally identified with Gfaaul and Chaul Point near the 

Indian Bassein {Vasnt). As it is known, most names of 

cities in Indo-China aro but repetitions of the names of 
ancient cities of India, the niother-oountry whence Indo- 
China received its civiliz'ition ; a phenomenon which we 
see repeated in modern times in connection with the names 
of American and Australian cities, adopted from those 
extant on the Old Continent It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that wo should find on the coast of the Indo-Chinese, 
ns well as on the const of tho Indian Peninsula, and in 
symmetric positions, two identical names of cities such ns 

* rani, 1*82 

» '• DnlisU hunna CsKtleer,’" Tol h, pf 130, TSS 
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Basseln and Timula (Simylla or Temala), But there are 
some difficulties in tlje proper location of these cities on 
the Indo-Chinese side, and a suspicion is aroused in con- 
nection with the native term Stmihla given to Diamond 
Island. In fact, this term when analyzed and translated 
turns out to be a compound of the three Burmese words 
Si-nuli-’lai which mean *a beautiful lamp-fire’; and as 
the island has only recently been occupied by a station of 
the detachment in charge of the Alguada Reef lighthouse, 
erected 3^ leagues S.S.W. of it, it may have happened that 
the name ‘Beautiful lamp-fire islaod,’ by which Diamond 
Island is known to the natives, originated from that fact. 
Oa the contrary, if the name can be proved to be more 
ancient than the event referred to above, it may be held 
for certain to represent Ptolemy’s Teroale * But even 
rejecting such cQuaectioo, it is possible to demonstrate the 
existence in ancient times in this region of a city known 
by the name of Tamola or Slimala corresponding to our 
author’s designation, as will he shown in the next 
paragraph. It will then result even more clearly that 
Ptolemy's Temala River is really the Nga-won or Basaein 
outlet of the Ituvati as surmised at the outset of the 
present inquiry. 


Temala, a city (62) 

' In the introductory book of Ptolemy’s Geography it is 
spelled Tamala— a word which may be at once identified 
with the Sanskrit Tamdla, meauing * dark ’ or * brown 
and placed at 3,600 stadia (2,330, corrected measurement) 
Sada, almost duo north of Cape Negrais 
o obtained from calculation for Temala 

( B , 10° 36' N) closely agrees with that actually 


rnnr^ °Wb (SimiAl*) apwar* la Tsnous other poinU of th« 

“ Bnli.h Imi. *■*"«• ‘f"" «’“ 

“ •» >'• '.raJ-rfr 

1 ^ iHipIiod la each of thcM laitauccs , heoeo 

1 t'Jnk lhal the erne S.an^j, to the Sanjtnt Tam3l<i 
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occupied ty Bassoin (94® 46' E., 1C® 14' N.) ; and I have not 
tbo slightest doubt that its site was identical with, or near 
to, tbo latter, on the Nga-won River, and not on tbo coast 
ofF Capo Negrais. There is nothing extraordinary in this 
apparent tampering with Ptolemy’s order of things. If 
wo examine the early Portuguese maps we may form an 
idea as to tbo confusion that reigned in tbs graphic repre- 
sentation of that seaboard even at that period, fourteen 
centuries after Ptolemy lived We may there see that the 
Bassein River is made to debouch abovo Cape Kegrais, and 
that the latter and surrounding land arc depicted as an 
island. It will only be natural, therefore, to look for Temala 
on the Bassein River, rather than) ns Tulo did, on the 
barren coast above Cape Negrais, where it could hardly 
have been 

The ancient name of the Bassein district was Kmvna^ 
ratiha\ and of its chief town, Kusima-mga} a, evidently 
imitated from Kusuma-pura, ‘the city of flowers,' the old 
designation for Pataliputra or Patna The name Rusima 
for Bassein was in use up to the last century. Ralph Fitch, 
blandelslo, and other travellers refer to it as Cosmin, Cavmn, 
Casrm, etc , all corruptions of Kosima; and the same spelling 
is adopted in the old maps The names Ptmn, Pa&tn, 
Patim, and Posiwi* appear to ha\e been introduced at 
a comparatively modern period, otherwise they may be 
modifications of either Kmtm or Tasai The town itself 
seems to have been founded as late as 1349 a n , but 
the old name of the district undoubtedly existed much 
earlier ; and under tho date of 635 ad it is mentioned 


* lonnese O 


1 ocSS. 


Fann Pegnan (Talamg) 


lilsSo - 


> {r’Saim) SuKOCSo and 

sT’atm lUaiim) In the innunwy of Oncotil peoples trsnaJated from the 
Fortiigue'e and puhluhed in Ilsmiuia, toI i, 1S63 edition, it u referred to u 
J’uim, p 335 It requires, indeed, o greet etretch of imagination m orSti to 
tee in these forms the restiges of Ptolcmy’i Sesyngn A compansoa "*tli the 
name o£ the Indan Biss-in stows that tie old fonu ihoull lo Vom orPasai. 
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in tlie PeguQn (Taleng) cbroniclea as consisting of a con- 
Meratiott of thirty-two cities subject to the sway of the 
mmt S these facts, 

have -fi “P to toe preaeut day 

detTvId ' s° l?T‘ Ptolemy's Besynga, 

fiat this ’’f “ fi'tle simUarity of names. 

evideMo nn°°’ T- *Wn, is not sufficient 

of his !reo^™r'”''‘ “ accurate interpretation 
outward attompts based simply upon such 

utward indrcations must necessarily fail 

PtoWsBr ■'“r 004 place where 

to fl6»« ^ Tamala, and before dismissing it we propose 

Timira T {StsUndha-U^la) under the name of 

i‘ ““a‘ ta premised, are 
rcceusiou of the 11-“-’' 1“* P“S‘l 

(poopl'o of Camr-'‘“‘‘^”"ni,-^''’ “ to the Am|as 

(BrsLapuM the^r-t Pi^ar 

Ptolemj'!^ *al d’ “4Silhet, 

® mention of the citv of T.«, Roma), there is 

“S aJmirahlyin fix, no tl, ^ peculiarities help 

thT aA ^ 1 the rec^ion 

'alley oftVl «■ “ 

’'“‘"n ck«;c I, ’■y ““torn and 

“f a po„„i„ Hug'ou, and known as the 

«-orm LreMinoi' vJ Zamengs, noted for silk- 

samomeamno“,pi2 the 

■'■"uU bo no doubt oTt^?irt.r 

os to both designations belonging 


UKTlIift IM»IV VMt 


fj? 

to llto onp and llio iimo cil} ©ceiipj»i{; n jmiition cluso 
to, or on tho ^crJ eifo of, t!io iirt^icnt qi ect forlti 

nlK)\c ’ 

Once Ihin j>oitit Jicltlwl, tho Cipe (beyond) Tcmala, placed 
b} our tiuthor to lliu eouth nnd a littlo to tliu wisl uf llio 
cdy of tlio Mme name, Ikcoiiic^ i lentit j1 with tho present 
Capo Nt,*rnis (XiljjreScirtt), ond nn^ further discussion as 
to its 6ito li rendtro»l unncccsHirj 


(3) Couiifri/pf tfie Zamlrai an I Dabasai (Ifpper Jhir/fiil) 

“Ilcjond Kirrhadia" — sajs our nuthor (ch ti, § 1C) — 
'* tho Zamfral, a mco of cannibals, nro localtxl near Hoont 
Hatnadros “ I am Arml^ con\mctd that I’tolcm^’s 
Kinhadia eorreaponds to tho districts of Silhct, Tipporali, 
nnd Kuclur , and that tho habitat of tho Znmlrai must as 
n Consciptcnco bo sought fur in the aalic) of tho Chindniii 
or Kjcndttcu, that is, m tho western part of Upper llumn 
Tim region is now occupied b) the Yaw (Yo) tribes, said— 
though 1 doubt it — to bo of Iturmcso stock nod speech, 
but It was probably, in Ptoleinj’a time fettled bj populations 
of Moil Khmer race, such ns, E bchen tho Zabaing nnd 
Khami nro Tho Zabuings’ territory y restricted to 
tho hill tracts of tho Pegu Ilotuu, j^twetn tho Envati 
nnd Sittang riaers They nro dcseribcp rude, wild, and 
Ignorant by nature , cullivotors nnJ^ mostly breeders of 
silkworms hy occupation I hnao nij' doubt that tho hills 
which form their present habitat rc\\rc»ent but their last 
refuge, to which they havo been driven bj more powerful, 
and perhaps younger, occupants of the country At the 
period wo treat of thoj must hare oitended oror a larger 
zone including tho whole or nearly so, of the Chindwin 
valley, which they probably held in conjunction wath the 
Tyhnmi Tdieir headguarters were Jirobahly xit Jjjih,- where 
we have noticed a motley agglomeration of tribes during 

1 1 am coavinced tliat it » the ilace mention -d under tho nan a of Tan mt I u 
tj Chine‘<e anthers m tha region 
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the supposed sssay of the Kalmgas. In a preceding 
paragrap ^ I have identified the zone just mentioned as 
their ancient hannls with the breedbg land of ailiirorms 
, ^ ^ ° Hamayana. I now complete that premise 

^'‘>>“'>8— itnd their probable Un. the 
Z™irai and the Sami, as of the 
ZabainoT 7 coincidence of the three names, 

Cc^l ^ f for which is 

wMc^h’ demonstration ; 

Samira T ‘"r‘‘ •’ctacen EJmm, and Bam, or 

that in their h-ll”- *®">‘"'='dci>C6 of location I submit 

nef drcTa ‘’‘''/““"■f- ‘'t" follcwing peoples hitherto 

‘he counl^ C ^ “f"‘P“'®d with the name of 

to thcm;,Z ' “1’'°'°“ corresponds 


^Tdom^ ^ ^ >" ‘his name Ptolemy’s 

, .idcnSrnhVcsir 

' Bcn^r^l 'vas the name of 

gion. McntiUcd with Sonlr- 

»• W«. or fw «“•■" ->■ P- 0. n.) 

• ^‘in^nJ.arjiiniis 

''^ttTor,b“Sr'’''”’^V‘'““’ him 

‘ Maiandros, i c. about the GarO HilU and 

' ^-C'drai. TbcEinbui. 

A# our autlin^ « . 

near h‘«uci Zamirai hejond Kirrhadia and 

rc>p«!lohi.m,j^ ’ / ' ‘hey occupied, with 

in regard to lh„ r,;a'j;,a„, “a the Samira, hold 

fore the Zacdral .hoaH be i jlr " ‘ ““d ttcre- 

Conccming tlio coHuml Samira,. 

tho Zahimg or ^,„,ra ^f'dr'd Samira, with 

J. enough ha, been aild oircadj, and 
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lljo prol)il>lo rolntjonslnp of tho latter with tho Kbaini has 
also boon pointed out liuttberoaro a fowraoropomU wbich 
deserve consideration It is known that tho habitat of tlio 
Khnrai was m tho past m tho upper vallej of tho Kuladau, 
and in tho mountain ranges to tho north east of Arakon, 
whence they wero driven south-west by their more warlike 
neighbours tho Shandii Moreover, Ptolcmj, speaking of 
tho Golden Country, i o Ijower liurmT, tells us that its 
“inhabitants resemble thoZanurai in being fair coraplexionecl, 
shaggy, of Sfjuat figure, and flat-nosed “ TiVe have hero 
a picturo which applua as well to tho Zahung os to tho 
Kbami Tho natural infcrcoco to bo drawn from tho fore- 
going considerations is this — ^Tliat tho Zamirai or Samiras 
represent tho Zabaing and their co relatives, tho Ehami who 
were, m Ptolemj’s timo and for some centuries preriolisly, 
located in ‘Western Burml, from the IrTvati to the AroLan 
Bomn, whence they have sinco been driven to their actual 
homos by subsequent invaders, probably of Tibet© Barman 
race C^o inroads of the new ornrals seem to have cut 
them through tho centre, eeparating them into two portions, 
which found refuge on tho mountain ranges encompassing 
the lower valley of the Iravati tho Ehami on the Arakan 
Boma, and the Zabaing on the Pegu Boma, where they 
still aamre 

Having so fir dealt with the more southern section of 
Upper Burma proper, we must now turn to the portion 
of it extending northwards of the Iravati'e junction with 
the Ohindwln and including tho upper valleys of both these- 
streams and those of their affluents It is in this region 
that Ptolemy places his Dahasai the moat southern of the 
folks he names between the Bepyxrhos and the Sobassa or 
Bamassa ranges, ne between the Patkoi mountains and those 
forming the boundaxy between the Salwin and Me Ehoag 
rivers 

Ihou^ Ptolemy appears to connect tho name of the 
Babasai with that of the Babassa or Bamassa mountaiDs. 
in which view he is most probably correct as I shall point 
out in due course there is eoarcely room for doubt that the 
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country whicK that people occupied was similarly known 
as the land of Daha or Daha^a^ Owing to the interchange- 
aliiUty of the letters d with and h with, a, in most East- 
Indian languages ; and keeping also in mind the point that 
'Very probably had in Ptolemy’s time, from several 
indications to be found in his contemporaries, the value 
of V it possesses in lloderu Greek, it follows that we may 
also read the term Pa&a either aa Data or Ziata. Once this 
distinction has "been made, it is easy to prove that the 
regioa now under consideration was of yore really designated 
hy either of tho three forms of the term Daha given above, 
or by somo of their detlvalivea. 

As regards the first two, Daha and Dirra, we are told by 
Chineso writers that Upper Burma, or part o£ it, bore, 
since the timo of tbo Ilan, tbo namo of Tn-p'o or 
a compound sounding in Annamese as Doxt^ha, JDa^ba, or 
Uta-ln} and apparently representing the Sanskrit Dara, 
Jaw, Yata. Then, as late os a d 1207, wo find in a Cam 
inscription tho mention of “Puldm, I>airan, Marax, 
Sian."* PuXdm represents SuK&m, i.e. Lower Pagan, tho 
topital of Central Burma at Iho time j S^dm is, of course, 
^jdmard}{ra or Lower Siam; Danan is the country, or 
people, of Uara, Lc. Upper Burma; and JUiirai (or JlTorai- 
is STam-railha or Maramtna, tho land of tho Jfaras 
or SIro, corresponding to the present Lower Burma or, more 
properly, to the country about Promo, 

T^o and a half centuries later wo meet, according to some 
autijaritics, \riih the tctin Bara in Conti’s tra\els, which 
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appears, however, to ha meant for either 'Ata' or ‘d’Aca’^i 
and wo find thenceforward the kingdom of Burma designated 
Ata hy most European writers up to the last century. The 
city of Ava was founded in 1364, and was also called 
Shwi-ia. The fanciful e^rmologies given of both these 
terms by the modern Burmese authors must of course be 
discarded in the present inquiry as utterly unreliable, for 
there is plenty of evidence to show that both Aia and S/nci-ra 
as forms of Dara had existed in the country long before 
that period, a fact which goes far towards explaining the 
ambiguous Chinese term for Ava,* capable of being read 
cither SM-p'o or Ta-p'o, and of being thus referred to 
both Shtci-va and Data ifa Tuan-lio, whose work was 
composed during the latter part of the thirteenth century 
and pubbshed a d. 1319, that is, nearly fifty years before 
Ava was built, already has Shi p'o or Tu-p'o as second 
term in the compound T'u^lo-'thu Shi-p'o, which, ho 
states, is one of the names hy which the country of 
P*iao was designated by its own inhabitants The countzy 
of P'lao approximatively corresponded to the present 
Lower Burma ; but as the T*u-»hu'ehi‘ch'hig, the great 
Chinese cyclopaedia, mentions Shi-p'o among the eighteen 
kmgdoms once tributary to P'tao, it plainly results that 
BhS’p'o must have been situated outside of PUao proper. 
Later Chinese writers apphed the same name, Slii~p*o, to 
the kingdom of Ava, which became known, therefore, as 
Bhi-p'o-kuo or Tu’p'o~Kuo (in Annamese Usa-la-kok or 
Dabakok) Though in these compounds tho word kiio properly 
stands for kingdom, it »s possible that its introduction 
dates from an earlier period nod was originally intended to 
do duty for tho syllable ka in Darika, one of the alternative, 

> Ramosio (C;nBti, rd. liCS, toL i, fol 310, \ anil F I inranstilr Ins uir* 
srtieli reDiJ n, of fourw, tbs rwidwg of other ediUons of ConU s ttorels 

tslher douliUul rhayr* {, • lli«lnty of UomB," Trubner’s Oncoul Seriio, 
p 2C2) MTS that CodU esUs Jhrro tlia nrer IrsTnU. ba'ingr apon 

« reodjBjf DJrJ wlucb appears to haro b««a odopled ia the Uaklnit SofUijr’i 
editjoa of Conti's trateU {p ll> 

* K1 ^ K1 S 0 (3Wj-«a-*wo or -the Hasdom of 

Ats", see Giles' CtuDcM Dietlonaij, p SSS.aT S,T6S 
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or rather denvate, forms of Data, under which we find the 
country referred to as earlj as the fourth century Dataka — 
or ara/a as it is spelled in the Allahabad pillarinsenption — 
IS, in fact, one of the five “frontier countries “ whose Lings, 
accor mg to the epigraphic monument ]ust named, paid 
Samudra Gupta, the famous sovereign of Magadha 
0 reigned cvca ad 345-380^ Hitherto Daiala has 
remained unidentified and so has Thafee, the form under 
ftich the same country has.been alluded to by the Arab 
^nd geographers from the ninth century downwards 
U ", I *8 sllghlBSt 

HI Sam! a, the tnbutary and colcrmmous state 

Magadha m the fourth century, r/n/rc, or Tafan (i e 
own), lie kmgdom referred to by tbe Arab travellers of 
we ninth century and Masaudi na being situated in the 
euniains and bordering upon the powerful dominione of the 

Jot 7'n Araken)," nndi)eiii,or 

fontol ° PWemyin tho seeond 

tbo TTimo Ti °°° t region corresponding with 

of n!T, ^ I" '228 It la fpoken 

ol (>) sometimes applied also to tl o 

Wo incIudcTtl^""? . therefore nt one 

'-■"B .In, ;'“^'tnl‘° country, 

ronncclionw.u,”^ , , ’ ™'‘ c DavSka Tho 

that the Sanikrit r "'»™ >l >» eon, idcred 
like dura, a •Joro,, /V”'* " A'nrl, atari meaning 

wood DaiSkn would Ibu, seem to 
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TOcan ‘ forest countrj ' And, as Alavl, or A]a^^, designated 
in ‘Western India a city and district of tho Tavanos, it 
cannot canso surpriso to find in Westora ludo Cliina Us 
counterpart in a region which, wo shall soo further on, was 
also calloil Ydcana (or T6Hala)‘^fS(i, hecauso occupied at 
ono time by offshoots of tho great Yavan, Yon, or Yuen race 

From Tu'p ‘0 or Shd p’o, sajs tho great Chinese ojclo- 
paedia,^ in eight da} s’ march ono may reach the hingdoni 
o£ P*a-Aui 10 , as idepitfied by mjsclf aboio, tho 

state ol Barakttra or Phaniigara This shows that Ttt-p'o 
(i 0 Dava, Davlka) must ha\o extended to withia a short 
distanco of tho Arakan Roma, sioco it took Conti 17 da}s 
to cross from Rachn (read Itaka), Iho capital of Arakan, 
to tho Burmese watershed, and Ihcnco 16 da}a to reach the 
nver of Ava (Irlvati) 

‘Whom tho Babasai were and of what race, is the next 
point to bo determined In order to do this, howerer, it 
la necessary to refer to the third form of the term Daca 
as Laea (as Jitatl ^ Alan) It is ovidcnt that this term 
can bat apply to tno races known to have been present in 
the country in the early days, namely the Lata (Xoira) 
or Vah ( IFa), and tho Lau The Lata or Yah nr© 
mountain tribes, racially connected with the Negrito stock 
of abongiDi inhabiting tbe Salwio and Me Khung valleys 
In Ptolemy’s time, however, they were no longer in 
undisputed possession of the country, havmg had to 
withdraw to the mountain slopes of the Iravati Salwm and 
Salwin Me Khong watersheds, where they were repelled to 
by the Xau The Lava ore olao called -Dci», or KIt,a Lot, 
terms which in Liu mean respectively ‘ mountain ’ and 
‘ mountaineer ’ * and which may havo some connection with 


I D H«rTey de St Deais c t , p 231 note 

I 1 b Si&mese Hen Tms I taraUTmeaiu ‘monntam slares i.e looiuitaifl 
eaTBges ob-craJJy empIofv<i as siWre* IW ate oaatfttenag race wiicl is tie Las 
or Thai race is tlus case Some of weir Lm era tensed That Huet i.e slaree 
of the brooVe becEtose of tbeir dwdluig nouet to the banks of jnoustaia 
streams It must be remarked here that That (in Sansknt i/atah) vbicb 
13 equiralent to SfS has m Sanskrit, like the latter in Siamese and Ltn, 
the aouble meaning of • slave and *«mge ’ 
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Data. Owing to the similarity in names between the Laid 
(Lava) it ia difficult to decide from which of 
t CM two peoples the country took its denomination of Dava 
or . avdka. The probability, both historic and linguistic, 
seems, iowcvor, to rest with the Lau. 

t is notorious, in fact, that at least from the first 
Q ury of our era the Lau — then known to the Chinese 
^ « t 0 name of Ai-Lao or Ai-Zau — were in possession 
I Western Yunnan, where, in a.d. 89, the Ai-Lao and 
o-nan dislncta were eslahlished in order to enforce Chinese 
premacy in that quarter. Chinese writers do not, at this 
period, Iraeo tho Ai-Lao further west than Momien; but 
rem endenco which I hare collected from tho early records 
1 tbo Lau thcmsclrcs, I am now convinced that they had 
alcndcd over most part of tho modem Upper Burma W 

““d “ half 

h^iowTo I ‘tow 

Mcnbcd tl th° f ‘to Tngong dynasty is to be 

InTri ^ «"«“Bt. tho name of tho Ai- 

U ‘tf L.m people. Vh.ch 

“uoUo °o“°,““ “ ’'tore it 1 , to bo found, I am 

‘otmoclion oV Lacoupeno places it at the 

“uthoritio.. 1 1 ^«*pcb, and Ngan-hwui; other 

Ai-Uo d,.lnct"°sclf ’si” 11 M 

»>"e «P»ar. 1? ■" ‘to fact that Ptolemy 

to ll.eTalu,,', nl" “ftoologieally the nomo of tho Dahasai 
ot d>.ra wocll 't” ““'“'I' »f Dan. Alatl, 

of tJiA a: t . . proTo to hsTo been part ond parcel 
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In tJ 0 inip Appearing jn tho JTichoIaiis do Donis cldion 
<f I’tolcinj (a p U82) tho Dabasal nro located closo to tlio 
south west of Adelsaga tho tonn or district uhich I have 
iloniiticd «ith tl 0 modern "Vungchang Iho Ai Lao or 
Nan Chao oro eoid b} Ma loan hn (op cit, p 100) to 
border on tho west on Tvialo or Chiita while in the 
( hineso historj of tho linn Chao theso people nro described 
ns coterninous in the entno direct on with Mo K a to le 
■Mngadha * Now it is curious to find in Ka Tuan Im 
(pp 18-1-C) that the Ai I ao had rclitions westwords with 
ratsin(Sjna) So had tho 1 ingdom of Tan Clat SH^ 
or Dan sih eh tho Chincso locate bejond tho Tung eh nog 
borders and of which wo shall ha\o to ejeak below thus 
tho cunoaitics of Tt Ian came to China through tho 
Ai Lao territory by way of Yung clinng* Though the 
communication was probably cfTtcted through some seaport 
on tho coast of Pegu it no doubt took place also overland 
So at least I think must bo interpreted tho Chioeso 
statement that In tl e south west of the country of Shan 
[tho Ta I etc spoken of above] one passes through to 
Ta ts in * 

If uo take JTiaio (or 0/iaia) and uMo / a i o to be 
ideot cal and to refer both to htagadha there is nothing 
extraordinary in the statement as to the Ai Lao bordering 
upon the Mngadha kiogdoin no long as wo eons dor Dard^a 
as part of the Ai Lao territory The proof la supplied to 
U8 in Samudra Gupta e loscr ptiou already referred to 
■where Daiaia is mentioned not only as a frontier country 
or that monarch s dominions but also as a tributary state 
This dependence further results from the fact of the Gupta 
Lra being employed at least upon one Sanskrit inscnpt on 
which was found at Pagan dated Gupta Samvat 163 
{a d 481) ^ There are bes des numerous traditions of 
princes from Mogadba having emigrated to Upper Burma 

1 See Pa ter n China BeYiow roL six p 3 note 

* See Ilirth a China and the Boman Ooent p 179 

1 Ibid p 37 

‘ See D Fuhrer s Annual FngMBa Beport ek for the jear ending 
June 3D 1894 
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AYestern Yunnan, and LiTos, ivlicro they Toundcd dj nasties 
several centuries previous to Samudra Gupta’s period, and 
ui t temples amongst the rums of winch tablets bearing 
inscriptions in Gupta characters arc still to be found Then 
ave from Chinese writers tho statement as regards the 
in ercourse of the Ai Lao countr 3 with the West, to further 
All r relations of Dava or DavUa with JIagadha 

T>f.rP from Indii, Chinese, and local sources are 

ec y consistent and mutually corroborate themselves 
nowever, according to at least one authontj. Rta^i’o 
which bordered 
, 'I la tho great eyelo 

paedia r,, ch, ch‘e»g. Ku fo=Ch, t'o or Chwh t‘o, .a 
menboaed among the e.ghleen kingdoms formerly tributary 

hey bordered on the east upon CUu h, and nere s.tnoted 
IZr ""“S Chtnese 

tt wonld^etrL ' m P'“''® *“ 

Both stateJenta of the^A^T ‘II! 

(11 hv TTn v ^ being bounded on the west 

‘to early wntcr, '’T® “'“"'■““7 eonsidered by 

otMogadha *'“> ‘“fl'-ooce 

Bmr'Bntrao?:;'^: “rr" P-sent 

not connected etvm i ^f^******® the Labasai, whether or 
People o£ the Lau undoubtedly 

Aruabioa (64) 

place with SheaC^^iT^^ identidcation of this 

"bo Tabenbo or Tsenho. aboye Bhamo, 

Mb a p 231 ‘ Tuanhn op cit p ICO 
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■which I believe to have been the chief city of that ancient 
Btate o£ S/ien, wtoae king, Yung Tu-tiau, according to 
Chinese records,* eent rarities to China in a.d. 97 and 
120 This state was most probably a Shan kingdom. 

The territory about Shenbo, as far down as Bhamo and 
Kaung-sm, was formerly called by the Burmese Sent (written 
Sin or Cm), classicized into Cina-tailha * TVe find it men- 
tioned in the great Chinese cyclopaedia T‘ii-shu-chi-ch‘Siig,^ 
under the name of Chan-p*o or Shan-p'o (Shen-bo ?), among 
the eighteen states once tributary to P'lao (Burma). 
The Burmese chronicles supply us with some data for 
ascertaining the time and origin of this state of Sent or Shen. 
According to them, there existed not far south of Shenbo, 
on the IravatT, the ancient Ksatriya kingdom of Tagaung 
(Tagong, or Hastinapura), founded in u c. 923, superseded 
later on by that of Old Pagan (S/iidam or BuhSm), established 
BC 623. The Tagong kingdom was, in cticd so 650, 
overthrown by an invasion of tribes coming from a country 
■to the east called Gaiulkdia-tattha (le Yunnan) m the 
land of Sein or Sin * The kingdom of Old Pagan was 
destroyed in a similar manner, and although it is not 
stated who the invaders were and whence they came, 
we may well conjecture that they were the same people 
of Sm or Sein, who renewed their inroads and succeeded 
at last in obtaining a permanent footing in the country, 
as proved by the fact that the Burmese capital was in 
the sequel transferred much further south, at or near 
Prome, about 483 n c. Sir A Plm^Te believes that tho 
above events are historical, but that they have been 


> Se« nirtti "Chins tB-mielleniaii Onfnt,” jip 35,37, tndF II Parker'* 
articlrt in the “China Ilarww,” ToJ »a p 71, anJ toI *i pp 338, 333 

> Ocenn IB thii form m tUfl llnniwM inKripUnn of tb» Po u>daas; pifoda 

» DfrToj'a “ Tiun jip 230. 331, note 

‘ The nncirnl Km'g lit (now eallnf \ueh ini) diUnrl rr-pr«rnl* In my 
Cl inwn, »hat clnwically trrmed jn Biuth ’’z fhuen and 1 ilnnan 

]t nadftuhttJiy ii thn dhitiKd i nr Cm It of Marco 1 olo, ant] jnu'l I"" n-uardi-d 
as includin'; nlM l-ith Ii* Mil Claragit, (Karajaiii) It mu*t Iw 

rrmrmbrmd m fict that K.fitaBj wa* llm name r,Trn ly the VI ?«!• «' Iho 
eapiUl cf Can if an oa the IoJch (W CoBBiR-bna'a * .loc/cnt tJccffra/hy 
o/‘loiz,”Iu>3dh»tltrioi;,p 83) 
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antedated by several ccntnrjcs, and ascribes tbo overtbrow 
of the two Ksatnya kingdoms of Upper Burm i to people of 
the Shan (Thai) race, who, bo holds, must have been driven 
westward towards the basin of tho Irdvati by Chinese 
expeditions into Yunnan in nc 122 and 109 and ad 9 
I am mclmed to bclievo, horvovcr— *on tho evidence of tho 
early traditions of tho Thai raco — that tho advance of tho 
Shan into the Shweli (Nam Mau) and Tapeng valleys dates 
from the middle of the sixth century c c 

The term. Axisahion ovidentlj Tepresents some Sanskrit 
name like Jlsahha or Ar%abhi, or els© hko An iambalaf 
An iamanam , for it is to be remembered that the old name 
of Pagan or Buklm, was An mardana pura, a similar term, 
erroneously taken in the Mabavamsa (ch Ixxvi, 38) as tho 
name of the king of Ramanua (Pegu) In some old maps, 
a city by tho name of Anan, or AnanOf is marked at the 
place corresponding to either Shenbo or Bhamo ^ This 
fotm Anan, as well as those occurring in klarco Polo’s 
account of this region, Atme and Mien, are evidently con 
nected with Arisabion or its probable local spelling as 
Arua mten or Art $cm myo^ 

I trust that I have now sufficiently demonstrated the 
identity of Ptolemy’s Arisabion with the kingdom of Shen 
•of Chinese annals, and the state of Sent or Guta raitha of 
Burmese records That the latter waa established by 
invaders oi Thai race from Yunnan appears quite certain 
to me, although tho Burmese chtomcleTs relying on the 
mete fact that this people came from China, called them 

Sem (reaUy written 8^ = Sin. Ti'm), i e Chinese, taken 


Greenw) in4 ijt ^ 

...stt ot Sl«r5\«pong 96 


® ^*l We 8 mnpaecompanTiag Sonaerat b 

• - pUe«d la loaj lla” E Peii'o ^—96“ 40 E 

viueb IS with n a few minutes of the true 

ontwCft'’l«nV^oMh« t"* «* « Tbumau grl « noted in modem maps 

the term Arita n ^‘*****'* Sl^bo anti Dhamo This prorea that 

atn exists m a modified fora though 
Vtol m?* citv° It „ iwid eoufrms oui identification of 

oI mSL lotos ^1®“^ jasnuMnot Tersion 

lor .fnotacfencalsbp 
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by latter-daj' authors to mean Tiirup, or Tnivl, the term 
now^ applied in Burma to the Chinese and jSJanchu. • 

Adeisa^ (69). 

I take this place to be Tang-ch‘ang, the chief city of the 
province which ilarco Polo calls Ardandan. V\deha and 
Ya\deha were the ancient names of this part of Yunnan, 
and may be connected with Ptolemy’s rendering Adeisaga 
{Vaxdeharjhara or Vetdeha-fframa?), although the latter can 
bo more plausibly referred to some word like FTdtsa or 
Vaidisd (VntddagliQr, rhirfiia^rawia), which would appear 
to survive up to the present day in Yi-htl, the name of the 
circuit comprising the part of Yunnan in which Yung- 
ch'ang is situated Such forms as Adisarga and AJmigaya 
also suggest themseUes to the mind. The latter designation 
would suit better Ta-ho or Tai*ho, the ancient Toll with 
its lake, the £rh«nat * ; but the corrected position wo 
obtained by calculation being within a few minutes of (hat 
of Yung-ch‘ang, wo adhere to the above identification, 
which seems confirmed by Marco Polo’s ^rrfrtnrfnii. 

(1) T/ie Gold Country (ierfrr ZfHrmd). 

Khryee, that is tho Cold Couatry (itpvoi) x^pa), is 
situated, according (o our author, *' in juxtaposition to 
the Eesyngeilai ” or "Cannibals on tho Sarabaldc Gulf/' 
ic. the Gulf of }ilartnbaii It cannot then bo literaliv 
taken to correspond to the Savnnmbhiimi of Buddhist 
fame, except in part, and much lc«s even to include (ho 
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wWe of Indo Ghma ns exoggcrutod bj eomo autljoritice , ' 
and Las nothing whateicr to do with tho Molny Penin*iula 
OT Qofden Sbersonese fXpvo^i Xeptrovi/ffou), with wl loh 
it has been so often confii'icd According to the Kal^"»^l 
inscriptions engraved bj order of King Dlinnimaceti of 
Pegu in AD 147G Suvannabhunii was an nlternatiie nnnio 
for Ruraaiuiadesa * which comprised the three pro'inccs 
of Kusitnu mandala (Basaem or Kiisuma), Hnrasavati 
ToandaU (Pegu proper), and Mutlima niandnla (Martaban) 
Suvannabhumi thus embraced the ninntimo region between 
Cape Aegrata and the moutli of the Salutn, where, ns 
We have seen, the Ram ij ana places the city of Timira, 
abounding with gold , and corresponds therefore to the 
country that our author terms Coast of the Besyngeitai 
The luiManii of this region was named Suvannlparanta, 
a designation usually sjneopated into Sun'paronta or 
Sonnuparanta the Further Golden Land,*’ and, according 
to the Po TJ Baling inscription * included the diatnota of 
Kale, Temnym Yaw, TiUn Salin, and Saga, that is 
the country between the Lower Iravati and Ohindwin, 
and the Arnlcaii Roma , but it evidently must have 
extended op old down to the Lead of the Delta, and east 
of the Irtvati as far as the Pegu Roma and the Sittang 
River, thus embracing the whole of Lower Burma theu 
subject to the sway of the 1 mgs of Promo and Nevr 
Ragan It is then this /iiitej/amt now referred to that 
mnat bo identified by coincidence both in name and 
posuion With Ptolemy’s Gold Land ' or Xhryse Shora , 


difficult to define Mtere PtoleniT » Cbml {CbTys^ Chora 
«. IL.r «i teroiingted eistvard tboQfh he appear# to gire the namee 

n.,T .n ^0 'tst rre caU B rma and Pegi ChrTel 

roasted the «c enla was the re^on 

Cl 0-4 — ”® tt is moat correctly tendered hy lado 

CbrysS Deary Yule quoted in the preface to Colquhoun a Across 

esannJAKS ra((ha taHkita San<t 
».*.vs A *s. i(».i ^ * ^hspeluni pe«F9 TAnd eent Sonathera and Uttara to 
mUW #h the Bel gtou lu 5la«e„;rr.e uri\h .raa aUo earned S vannahhum, ] 
» T>,» w 1? Bumhay 1833 

Bangoott I89t ^“«npUOT erected by Biog S nbyuyuv in 17i< * » 
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niifj not tho tnfinlinio rtjpon be!o«, Oiir niillior’s ntfitc* 
jncnt llmt tlicro nro “verj mnnj gold -mines"* ^otild 
then iiiid snino confirmntini m fuct, ns \>ou1d nUo tiint 
with respect to its mlinbiinnts rtsomUmg tijo Zaminw m 
ftittircs, nlucb ho have already discoursed ut length in 
u preceding pamgniph 

Uarearn or Ualthara, n metropolis (Sfi) 

Tins cnpifnl I fnko to b« Old Proiiie, founded, according 
to Purmeso tradition, fi\o to six milts east of ita modern 
luimes'iko, about 41J n c Its niicieiit name appears to 
Invo been ^iri Kectrn and not 6ri ksnlm, ns I see ginerallj 
HTitten , it Has tbo seat of a lUnast} up to 95 ad, when 
Ibo wonircbj was broken up 'Ibo Inst king fled to 
IMcngdiin rrhich bo fonndeit on ono of tho bends of the 
Jltt-btun PiTor, even a d IOO, naming it Phtiinarati ITero 
bo tamed for a n-hilc, and flnalK bo foucdel tbo citv of 
Lower Pogaa in lOS a n Mengdiin and tlie iln btlin Huer, 
on which It was built, remind us bj tlieir resemblance m 
names, of Plolsray’s Malthara and I bare no objection 
against admitting their probable idcnlitj I flrmlj hold, 
however, that Mareara cannot bo anj other citj than Old 
Prome As regards the discrepancy of names between 
tho two I maj remark that tins is only apparent, and 
disappears as soon os it con be de nonstrated that 
Marenra Metropolis means the Maurj as or ilaj ilra's 
capital It 19 known, in fact, that the dj nasty which 
reigned at Old Pagan claimed descent from the Maurya 
or Slayura monarchy of Alegadba and that it settled first 
ut a place east of the Irivnti, which it named JIaurja, 
situated m about long 96® 35 , lat 23” 65 , between Tagono- 
andBhamo The northern part of the Kubo vallej, in the 
Upper Chindwiu district, which is the direct route from 
Manipur towards Burma by which the founders of that 
dynasty must have arrived is bkewise according to Sir A 
Pbayre called Maurya, and is referred to as a district 
under the name of Mwgyin its Burmese equivalent in tl e 
Po U Daung inscription Every subsequent dj nastj that 
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Tcigued \tv Burma claimed descent from tlio Jraur}as or 
Mayuras through the princes who founded Tagong and 
Old Pagan ; hence the Burmese kings placed the peacock 
(d/aj/firfl) on their coat-of-aims, and this bird became tlie 
national emblem of the country Burma. It appears, there- 
fore, natural that Old Prome, being founded by a scion of 
those princes who, only some fifty j’ears before, had settled 
at and given their name to hlaurya, should be called the 
Islauryas’ or Mayuras* capital, which Ptolemy recorded ns 
Marenra The position we obtained by calculation : long 
96” 20', lat. 18° 42', agteea very well with Old Prome, 
which is in about long 95° 25', lat. 18° 47'. Mengduii 
is another degree further to the west. It may be objected 
that Old Prome ceased to be a capital in 95 a d., and 
that therefore Mareura Metropolis must mean either 
hleagdiin or Lower Pagan, nhicb succeeded it as such m 
A.D 100 and 103 respectively. But it seems hardly possible 
that Ptolemy— reputed to have published his Geography 
about A.n 150 — could, m those days of sloiv trnielUng 
and difficulty of obtaining information, receive news of the 
change, and accurate data as to the site of the new seat 
of govermneut, in such a brief lapse of time. He might, 
at best, have received mlelligence of the removal of tlie 
capital to the neighbouring Mengdtin on the ilfl - htiin 
Biier, which would explain the alternative name Malthura 
J/ii/Arira?), which ho gives evidently as a later addition. 
But as to Lower Pagan having been meant, it is out of the 
^luestion, as this city is some degrees of latitude further 
nonh, and could thus never correspond to the positiou that 
our author assigns to Mareara It seems, therefore, clear 
that the latter name is intended for Old Prome, the capital 
of the ilautja, ot Mayura, kings of Burma. 

Before dto^-iping this subject, I may, however, make bold 
to suggest another interpretation of the terra Mareura, 
which might, m the end, prove the right one. This term, 
it seems to me, is connected with Jfrtiammo or Jlfraiuna, 
the name of Burma and its people There is a great 
diffcrenco of opinion as to the origin of such an appellation ; 
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but tlicro 18 no doubt (hut bir A PIm} re’s tlicor} of if? 
dtrivnlion from Prnbniu la untenable, ond must be dis 
missed on two "romida Tlio first— biscd on nogotiio 
exidcnco, and already referred to b} scvcrnl Bcliolars — is 
that the lUirmcHo, in their lithio rcconis and literarj works 
of the fourteenth and fiflecntli centuries, make use of the 
barbarous appLllalion 2faramnid to designate tlcmsehes or 
tbeir countrj, winch thej would nerer hare done had they 
known that their national name ims deni «1 from Brahma 
The second — based on positive OTidcnco gathered bj mi self, 
and not referred to na yet nnjwlicre as far os I know — 
19 that llarnminn derives from J/ro or Mnra, which is 
the rial ancient nonio for Burmn and its people Alread> 
in a former page I noticed the form JUarat, or Vat at Man — 
evidently designating the natives of Burmu— which appears 
lu a C“m inscription of a d 1207 I may now odd that the 
Ltiu (Sh ms) even up to the present day call the Burmese 
2[ant or 3fara$ and in several old manuscript chronicles 
of Upper L'os I find Burma and its king usually referred 
to as Maiatattfa and Muratqfa respectively Mara is 
the IjdU and Mara the Pah modified garb of the name , 
its correct and original native form is evidently Mia 
That this was the ancient designation for the Burmese race, 
would appear from the fact (bat the Mro Mra or 
said to be the pioneers of that race m the OLmdn m valley 
and Arakan are called after it Mr\t or Mto is up to t1 e 
present daj, the Mro word for ‘man ’ Its actual Burmese 
equtraieiit ya or yai (ccX>P/ CCOPCoX is probsh}^ 

3 derivation or corruption of Mro, explicable hy the 
softening of the r into y as usual with Burmese and bj 
the dropping of the initial m customary m languages 
which, like Burmese possess a monosyllabic tendency The 
curtailed form yo is still the name of the To (commonly 
spelled Tau or Taw by Earopeans) branch of the Burmese 
race Mi o, or rather ilfra was therefore the onginal 
name that the ancestors of the Burmese gave them'ieUea 
or were given by the neighbouring populations and meant 
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Bimply ‘ a loaB ' This la qmte in accord with the custom 
prevailing m nearly all wild countnea where the inhabitants 
are m the majority of cases named after their own word 
for mao In the course of time the affix tna was no 
doubt added for euphony, and the name of the nation, 
became thus Mrama, classicized into Mmmma and Mai amma 
Burmese pronunciation is responsible for the peculiar forms 
Syamma, and misled by which most 

authorities on Duima and its language concluded that the 
original name of the country or race was Mien, and lu 
some instances were even ingenuous enough as to accept 
the native etupendoua fad of a derivation from Biahma 
I am perfccllj convinced that the euphonic form iUrnmind 
only came mto use after the lutroducUon of Buddhism and 
of the plji language into the country Up to that period 
the name of the race must havo been simply Mta or Mio^ 
just as it IS up to the ptcsout day with that pottvou of 
their kin which sUll dwell m a quasi pnioitive slate in the 
hill tracts o{ Arakan And it is very likely in such forma 
of these ttrms as Mnra Matat, Mnt, or jl/o/H—ancl in the 
corresponding designations of tho country os Mna lattha 
or Maru ra\(hn, contracted by tho vulgar into Jfwfi i&ih, 
WH rullt — that the origin of Ptolemy’s Hareura or Manna 
IS to bo sought for Phis view, if correct, would bo m 
niitagonisni nith tho tradition which locates at Promo tho 
dhjii and not the 5Iro, and would credit tho ancestors of 
tl 0 modLm llurmesQ with a far moro ancient footing in 
tho country than tho historical records of the latter lead 
ui to them It may bo observed, on tho other hand, 

t at the {ongoing cliicusnon has been hased throughout on 
1 10 »*«iutni uon that tho Mro belong as asserted by eeieril 
ail ionium on libcto Burraan stock from 

which tho prcH^nt Ilurmcso aro descended la this absolutely 
certain Or, miy not theso J/ro or Jfrtt bo tho niMerii 
rrpre^entalir.*, of Uo p,,^„ or itrfi of trnlil.on. 

anl thrrcfifc insy iW not Ulong 10 tho ^luf. Khmer mci ? 
Uere IS ft I which rrtjuircs to bo thon ughh 

t rartsl up cie au uliunato jndgiuint cau bo exprtssed Tho 
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jlionctic lnn»ition from i/ifi to ii j«sl rasj ui Inilo- 
{ lunf^o lnnp«n"i'< ni it wrug t!io iimru ono from MranmH 
to llrnmmA In tlio event of the J//o or Jfr« jirovinj' to 
bo identic il with the Phy& or Jir&, it is to these peo|)le of 
Mein Khmer blood that iho origin of the names for IhinniJ 
os ratfha, cfc , mil hnvo (o ho n«cnhed, nnd not to tin 
Inter settlers of Tibcto Bunnon stock The«o latter would 
owe their present name of Burmese to the land in which 
the} camo to reside, just a-s several bmnclies of the Thai rnco 
are indebted for their name of S/tH/i, le SjTintu, lo the 
fact of their having occupied o coiiiitrj ongiiinllv known 
ns ‘'liim which had been likewise held, jinor to them, by 
populations of iluu Khmer cxtroction 

The pretended dcbcent of tho early kings of Burma from 
the ilauryn or Afaj uro dynasty of Jlngadlm is probahlj 
another fiction Bimilar to tbnt by which an origin of the 
people from nrulmia, or from tho Urahtna ougcis, is claimed 
It IS nevertheless certnin tbnt kings of Indii lineage reigned 
for aozno time at Tagoog aod Pogos asd probably at KalC 
and Promo as well 

Be that as it may, tho term Uarenra used by Ptolemy 
to designate tho capital of Lower Burma finds adequate 
explanation in either of the two Torsions given above 


(5) Coast of the Besyageitu and Sarabakie Onlf (Gif^ of 
Martaban) 

This region lucludcs the coast from Cape Temala (Negrais) 
to Eerahai (Mergui) , that is tho country of the Mou or 
laleog usually termed Ramauiia and anciently, as shown 
above, Suvunnabbumi How Ptoleray could have called 
this people Eesyngeital, qualifying them as cannibals into 
iho bargain, and their gull^ our present Gulf of Martaban, 
the Sarabakie or Saiabanc Gulf has hitherto been 
a puzzle to hia commentators These have alwajs en- 
deavoured to get out of the difficulty bj connecting the 
former name with Bassem, which ingenious artifice we 
have shown to be untenaMe, and bj passing over in 
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mlonco the mine of tho Riilf Hut wn tl.inK tint both 
terms can bo easily expIuticJ, niiil rnorvm^ nnj further 
t ncussion of tin, first ono to tbo jnnipfnpli il(\o*o<l to 
c'ynp, wo shall confine oursthen for iho present to the 
eccoiu only Tlio epuhet Satabakic, the more correct 
19 cortaml} Sarabanc, ii pircil to thia 
will 1 bilwitl Ruir, tlio I'iili cl I'licil Homo for 

1g /atco ^ aonoualy rcconltd in scacral pilni- 
TUI J f ' Sd'"--'"'!. nml Sm,r,ll '11, o pn.ait 

and Salain are onli corruptiona of 
sitnrM"'.”.';'' f'""™"" '•'lio inoull, of ihi, riacr Wior 
B ko 1 * “ ” ‘'“‘“'’■I ‘I'at the gulf 

tiosL 'r'” '■''uptea tlic 90, no 

sZr , 7 S'^rdcli, or 

MUod up ,0 , 1,0 po,,ont daa Sir, an or Slrilaatl, ,„u,l|, 

the M,o "'-a'eJ at ll,o head of 

Sfitit Z ^toiati, and tho name of S, riam fSiiJr,,/ 

oauou of that term to tho whole dent of tbo golf ■ ‘ 

oaulhoirfrf. ‘’'a >"hah„ont, were 

“'and. of ,ai P»P"laW tho coa,t and 

th- BtaloL* ® , 0 ^ T'"'’ ,ha, 

traota " a ?? , . ° “» ''■a'’™ 

'>» fauna th '^ata probably to 

"-r the “onS. s"l “‘T’ 

-SalsoBa., 00 Qo “'"m',”’ "“““""B ‘ho island of tlio 
record that, ^oguan (Talaiog) chronides 

Martaban (aF 67si IF . ! of tho town of 

penetrable forests ’a ^ “tnot was covered with iin- 
As regards cannibal — or, at least, 

* Batago Po nt mav alar, — 

’..ns. .1 tli. ..,.,.1 
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Lofld-liMiiting — (nbo-*, tlicj exist to tins tcj-j dny, not 
a long di'tnnco up tlio bilmii, nml nro knorm us tho 
Wild IViiLs (more correctlj I^aHiTs) Tlioso inLabiting 
the region of tlio gulf in tlio cnrl) dajs wtro probably* os 
1 nlrrftdy observed, of ft Negrito taco not diisuuilar to ibo 
present Andamaueao Tlioj may bo identified nith tho 
CAkui t/nit {Negrito pygmies), spoken of by Cbincso writora 
ns dwelling bojond tho Yung*cli'nng borders [It is curious 
to nolo tbftt the term e/nau, meaning 'scorched burnt,’ has 
in ClnncKQ tho eatno scu‘>e os (ho Greek Ailfuopi, arid sounds 
nlmoat tbo samo in tho old Cliiiicso proimuciition, irbicb, 
as ui raotlern Annamese, is {t(u J 
Sahara, a city (5C) 

From similarilj of names tins city would appear to corre- 
spond to Synain, with which I identified it at tbo outset, 
niided b^ a regrettable error in its longitude which appears 
in tho pages of tho “ Prilish Burmo Gazetteer " * But if wo 
take tho mart of Besyoga to bo tho present llnngijD, as I am 
11017 stroQgl} inclined to behove, the sito of Sahara must then 
bo looked for to tho westward of tbo Bangun Hirer, somewhere 
about Data, now called tbo An-gjI district Here, on the 
site of the present Twantc, stood the ancient cilj of Ukka- 
liiba (Utkalupa), at one time capital of a Tuleng (Calmga) 
kingdom estending over the delta of the Irarati frequently 
mentioned in the old native records Tho position of IwantC 
(long 9b® 0 30 B , hit lb® 41’ 30 N ) admirably coin- 
cides with the corrected position of Sahara (long 95° 55 B , 
lat 16®18'N) Near Twante is the small village of Kha 
beng, which also marks the site of an old citj clasaicallj 
known as Kappxmgn-nagara , and the Meruda Hill on which 
sUnda the famous Shwe tsbandaw pagoda, eaid to have been 
hutlfc m 577 B c (’) by the then king of Khabeng The 
term Sahara might represent the Sanskrit Sibara or SdCtirff, 
meaning ‘a mountaineer, a savage,’ like tho term JDrala 

> Vol u p 672 Hero the lonnlnde u arm as SO” 19 £ while it should 
be something bke 96“ 39 E 1 beliers 1 njiTe met witli a repetition of this 
same error on another page the immbcr of «luch I regret not having noted 
down for future refereuco 
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referred to elsewhere. This epithet may have been applied 
to the city under the impression that the city itself, or the 
surrounding country, was at one time peopled by wild tribes, 
probably of Kolarian stock like the S'lcaras, found up to the 
present day in the hill tracts of the coast of Orissa on the 
°P fh Bengal. The presence on the shores 

® ^ ^ of Martaban and in a district probably named 
or ie. Orissa, of such tribes, would perhaps 

^ oertain affinities which have been traced between 
hiG,^ 1* Mon (Taleng) languages, and which have 

reff. ^ ^ philologist. The ^ivaras of Orissa are 

referred to by Ptolemy as Sabarai. 

The prohahiUty of tribes by the name of Lbara or Sara, -a 
is fnrS occupied the region in question, 

sneak J that several Chinese writers 

tW " P^^pio by the name of CM.po or Shn.po who, 

of ‘ 7'® 7® ®^"^^ inhabitants of the whole or part 

-« l *?, '"'“8'’°“ <»• of the P‘m people 

“nd three' tl ^ Chinese authorities at between two 

«d U L n.! rr"a ■S'nng-eh'ang: 

theJ(^a/i.Oioo°(Tl,'’°i't"’ north-east upon 

opoa'C t iG r? “"-'“(Kaoiboja); and on the south 

by yr, he? “ orideot 

Wlust be nntl t ° ‘^“““try “ow called Lower Bariaii 

“ •> peVerf'S W thoegh interruptedly, 

““"-ciThe „ ''bole-and at times 

the seventcciith ?„“• *” *'> dawn of 

designateftr'^f, that P;„o 

hate settled since'^aV tradition to 

Old Prome w.,“ ij”"' country of which 

mo with the Prf, TSr, “f" „ °"d '>>ewhere identified hy 
riico— ihe term p'‘iac).;L®I. CT b^neb of the Mofi.Khmer 
tho region which froi •?'* i “Ppi^* lo Lower Burma, 

' rom as taung formed part of the 
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nnciciit Trikaliii^ empire, cnrlj became Icnotvn tbo 
Tatatnj {Irtlmja, Trlmja ) — cbaiipeil uflcnwirds into Pegu — 
kingdom, mIiiIo its people, Mr»rtKlnn<r blood, Mere 
tbcrtbj designated Titlunga olid l^guam, as wtro 

called or J/(7/7, and ItSman (It&muTmas) /rorn lUhnanTit 
dijrt, the naino npplud later on to tbeir country or the part 
of it «bicli skirted tbo Gulf of Martaban 

Tbo enrbest Clunrso notices of go back to tbo time 
of tbo ■\Vci and Ism (ad 220-110),* Chn ;a or Shu po 
as a name of a countrj or jieopJo must be referred to a far 
curlier date In tbo Ilei )u cU'unn published during tlio 
T nng period (a n (jIS- 907), tbo countrj of Sthu po is sjiokcii 
of ns having been sitnplj a portion of the » lo kingdom * 
Tbo fact that P lao ivna, according to Cl intso accounts 
conquered at least twieo by tbo Kan * Chao, \iz in 
A n 755-767 under tfioir king JTo fo f5ng and in a D 832 
under Feng ju, compared with tlio circumslanco that from 
tho verj same period— or, etactlj , from a n 781 according to 
tho Tolamg chronicles— and for the subsequent four centuiies 
the historj of Pegu presents a blank, indirectly corroborates 
our identification of P tao Kuo with Pegu besides disclosing 
the probable reason for that blaul: During tl oso inter 
vening centuries tbo kingdom of Pegu le P lao muathaie 
been bioLen up into petty states subject for tl e moat part 
to Shan (Ibai) rule* until conquered m a d 1057 by Eiiig 

■ Ma Tuan Ln op « t pp 2'’8 9 

’ lb d p 22S note 3 

' This nssampt on u veil borne ont bjr the Ealjsru Imcnptiona vl erpm it 
u said that dunng the penod bow under cons deration the j,u rer of Kama a 
desB declined because c r 1 dwsens on* arose end tie exl nve cot try r u, broken 
up into t pa ate pnneipal I re becaune the peiiple auflered from fam no and 
pe t ence and because to the detnineat of the propig tion of the excelle t 
xe\ " oa, the eou t y urae eo i lerrd bj tteam ei of (/ 0 Sere S' yt (law Sc a 
Ko op c t pp 7 and 37) The late Dr Forcbbamiaez thought ( r>otes on 
the Early It story of Dnt sb Biirnia u p 10) that hy thg wltaraja4 a /> 

the ami es of the Sereo K ngs — the aeren clan ch ef» of the Taun hus 
{Tongs ) were meant who baruMed flie Tala ogi by their constant inroads 
Til a must hare happened be aare in tbs ninth or tenth century a d Taw Q 
Ko (in his Kemaiks on the Ealyani Inscnpt ons repr ntsd from the 1 t an 
Ant g arj pp 9 lU) eeems to ehare that op oion though taaking the I or s 
and Yabens also take p-ut n those incnra one of the Taungthus it is endent 
howerer from the facta we quoted aboro that the cd^ est of the Seren E. ngs 
must be ma nly asenhed to Sban {Tba ) cb efs of Upper Burma while t s 
poss ble that the latter may hare bad the co operation of chiefs of local clans 
such as the Taimgthus etc 
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Anuruddha of Pagan. The country then remained for 
a time under Burmese power; but after 1281 it partially 
recovered its independence under "Warerfi, king of Martaban, 
and his descendants; while the away of the Thai race was 
reasserted, and became almost general in both Upper and 
Lower Burma. 

t P'lflo sent, it is .true, according 

0 a uan-lin and others, his younger brother to do 
omage to the Chinese Emperor; but the fact that this 
ission followed in the train of the embassy despatched to 
he same potentate by the king of Nan-Chao well shows 
he so-called P'tao king was, at best, but a vassal 
’hm of the powerful Thai empire which then ruled 
supreme over most part of Northern lado-China. 
dft. established that PUao embraced in the earlv 

ays the region at present known as Lower Burma, it is not 

“ P'OPI' Kolarijii race, 

t;b.nece with the 

‘bem, ehioh i. ^ i'*’ named after 

Sabata. nceorded by Ptolemy as 

^'■Jiiga River (58, 187). 

*“ ‘be niab» ,”y '""Mpmd either to the SalwTa or 
past the r'w ™”''‘ "b'ah 

prohahdity tMt. with tho^m^'"' 

account ot ft, o- ®“>"S “r ‘bo IrSvatl itself, on 
tbe in.ga or SomaH'ITn 

rcraemhotcJ. however ihoPIl It must be 

have, in nearly cTDrv’ir, f t Iravati and the Salwln 
by cartographers ev^ u,! . rnerged into ono river 

aV Bl.nce at the maps ^ r 

“Po of GucudettUe and his predecessors 
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iH'tupful diowinff In what a muddle tho R(^grapli)' 
of tlio Oiilf of MarJoUm wan c\fn nl tljat iwrwl, mid will 
ptro Roiiiu hint to xvhnt I’tolvmy’s coiiccptioa of that 
rc(iioti rautt haia httn. 

Biiynga, a mart {S7). 

The iwiltion bf thin aettlemcnt, given by Ptolemy, ii to 
the north-wMt of the mouth of the Biiynga Hi'cr. At 
the out*ot of my ro^nrehea I nns slrotigly iiicUticd to 
iilcntify that river with tho Stiwin and llio hotnonjtnoua 
city with Thit-htuii [Sitfmtn), tho ancient S tihlfianima-m’ 
garn, which was so celebrnlcd of old ns a mart in that 
tii‘ighbourhoo<], and which miy havo been termed, in its 
early dajs, S\nha*piirn or Vant-tinha'-Hagarti, from tbo fact 
of Its having boon foimdM by n j>rinco nomwl Smbu*raja.t 
I have, however, einto oequm'd iho conviction that 
Ptolemy’s B5ijmga can hardly disignato any otiicr place 
but tbo settlement on tho lllulng near tho Smgxtttara 
Ilill, which has of later day* grown into the town now 
called Jlangiin. Vorious names aro recorded in native 
chronicles for tho villages that clustered, from high anf(. 
qiiity, round tho celebrated bill; but it seems only natural 
that these, ns well ns tho territory upon which they stood, 
should collectively bo named in tho first instauco from tho 
hill itself. Tho existence on tbo luttor, and from o very 
ancient time, of a shrine supposed to coiitaiii relies of 
Buddha, which has subsequently developed mto tbo present 
nionumental Sbwe Dagon pagoda, is confirmed by recent 
researches, tapecially by tlioso of Dr. Pyrchharamer. The 
original shrine was a email spire, termed tho Singuttara- 
cell. The surrounding territory was, ond is up to the 
present day, known to tho Burmese as tho Tsinghitid 
(their pronunciation for Singaltara) country. A palm-leaf 
manuscript that I had occasion to examine, containing 

' As aa example I may refer to the oH oipilal of Kahnga, which waa «t 
first called jJiiro after its founder, Siioa-bahu, the father of Vijart, 

the first recorded eoTereign of Ceylon See Cnmunghani’a “ Ancient Geography 
of India," p 618 
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a l^endary account of tiio Shwc Dngon pagoda written 
m legu, tries to otplain tlio Luniicso fonn of that na.no 
y “ egend to tho effect that on that spot a ccntipcilo 

allaZr ° Bonius of tho liaddhist priests, 

8 orira tT'*^’ and stranger 

“ tt e'a r known 

■ height ■ ? ‘Pook- or 

-«red 2 '“'or on account of it! 

peak would 1 . “P'o"-!’’'! 

kill and nciohh ’ “PPe''“‘ion for tho 

term ‘ A second explanation of this 

fast of Ss fltZ Themaing, front tho 

called the Bi-srniM ^ “ tu 

mart near tho 'famld ' • ®r"5''-IIill Hirer," and the 
nameof'‘£,.,r„™ jr karo rcooired tho 

B'-er." The poritfl “f ‘ko Sraja-H.H 

to the west of hr„ ""‘k “"4 » kttlo 

lotion Which eu?L.r ll.‘';! “'""S. -11 BUlts tho 

-nth of Cu72;Z!TJT^‘ ™‘k -P-t to 
“ preceding namornrai, ^ j i. ! ’ reasons given in 
^^thhJs - Ptolemy places 

tn the east of CapeZe 7 Z Bnlf (nearly 6“ long, 
ef their Mtenipted!d«n!T'* ’ °”®k‘ *“ '*‘’P“®o dedmlely 

respeotirely. nlontificatioB with Bassetn and its rire!- 


Manno! oTt “1“™ 

Malay Pe„,a.u/a a, ft, SrL”™ 'P“k of .he 

*at preceded then., ament ““ Keographers 

Por.egelce, and Pomp„ni„s® m!”” ^^loslhenes, Dionysius 
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to It instead as Kluj/ie or Ghttjii Iimila tlie "Golden 
Isle,” — and so does long before them t'le Etmivana, 
under the name of Suratna detpa Trliieli conveys the same 
meaning No stress has bo far, been Hid on this wide 
difference in representing that region on the one part a3 
an island and on the other as a peninsula I believe 
therefore, that I am the first to proclaim, after careful 
consideration, that both designations are probablj true, 
each in its own respective time, that is that the Walaj* 
Peninsula or rather its soulbem portion baa been an island 
before assuming its present highly pronounced peninsular 
character The view I now advance is founded not only on 
tradition, hut also upon geological evidence of no doubtful 
nature Having had occasion some years ago m 188? 
to pay a visit to Ligor and its district where I journeved 
some thirty miles away from the coast I was strutk with 
the curious appearance of the soil, stretching as an 
undulated sandy phin uith occasional sand liillocks and 
a few ridges of rock\ formation but of no relevant he ght, 
all these characters stamping that region as a forinci sea 
b ttora which has emerged at a comparatively recent period 
Being not at tl e time interested as yet in the researches 
which form the subject of the present paper, I did not 
think of pushing my explorations any furtlier so as to 
reach the opposite coast of the peninsula, and have, there 
fore to depend for what I say in respect to it and the 
adjoining zone both to the north and south of the Lig r 
parallel on the scanty joforraalion I was able to gather of 
lite This IS to the effect that the whole tract of country 
just mentioned that is between Singorn and B in Dun on the 
east coast across the peninsula to between Keilah and Korl io 
on the opposite side, presents with few exceptions a simil ir 
formation The mountain ridge tunning along the mi Idle 
of the peninsula hero presents wide gaps wliere hnrlly any 
delation above 100 feet is noticed All geological evi Icncos 
concur in pronouncing most of this country an oH s<a hod, 
probably a former succession of straits interspcrswl with 
rocky islands, but through which sea going sh | s must 1 uio 
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passage from one side to tha other of the peninsula 
I Here are, indeed, traditions of ships from India and Ceylon 
aving conie across that way to tho Gulf of Silra , and 
diirino-'^it ^ possible at the present day, 

llu and '^■'y between Plh 

thpTr, for a good distance, between 

mill, in Prorinee and tho inland sea of P'liatlalung The 
district Kontani, the chief town of the Trang 

eleyation 1* L'ger, crosses the peninsula at a very slight 
rX \ ■'"‘I ““ ‘ho oewly prelected 

r«7e '‘Tin''"’”'' If eommfniltiris 

the nm ^1 ° "foy between opposite points of 

“•■ly reslr d t be 

of arshin e ^ 1^1 ertifioial means, thus solving the problem 
eo m “olay Penmsul., which presents 

ebenLT mu« ha e f ° Ihs old 

being heaped 1 at hT* ’’“’'“5' ‘brongh sands 

™a7rtlv bv7h '“'’“by ‘bo action of tho waves, 
eoontry sLv^sea W?' T ’’’' o“ora“0 of tho 

has risen within a ^ ^“1®“ ’b® amount tho land 

by ‘ho num^s hrT™“"'^ 

aea action, which ” oaves ardently tho result of 
bandtod ; Jar 1 ""I ““ ■* b-ght of one 

oalcaroou, formation ‘’l T ’“'“f “* ‘b® bills of 

Peninsulo T, , “ frequent along either coast of the 

aeroas the latt„ 'b“‘ ‘b® Mocking np of the channel 
‘hose ca,e, above 1 '’■* the emersion of 

«t marine .bell, „„,i ’ I“>lg‘og from the detritus 

of some among thc„ remains forming tho floor 

just mentioned must’], o '* 7'”' ‘he events 

Ph® rising movemen, rinT''’ b‘-‘»r.oal times 

case of hotliLigorandl.., “ ®bown m tlio 

on tho sea heiich, are , ’“““'""S 'rhmh, situated formerh 
"III m a fen jear. f™-” “■ “"d 

"race, become eotirelj inland towns 
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Tlio Inst nutliontj to mention Klir^se ns an island H 
I behevo, I’omjionms ^lela, ci;m ad 50 • As, less tliaa 
one liimdrtd jears next to Inm, JIannos and Ptolemy refer 
to It ns a peninsula, tJio passage across U must };aio become 
impracticable soon after tbo middle of the first century A n 
It 18 from that period, then, that the island became con- 
nected with and formed part of what wo now call the 
JIalay Peninsula Tho name of Golden Khersonese, gnea 
the latter, was transferred to it, no doubt, from tlie island 
of Kbryse m fact, it is to be observed that tho gold 
roines that would justifj that appellation are to be found 
only in its southern portion, that which formed the sup 
posed island , whilst the northern part constituting the 
old peninsula is noted chiefly for tin, and could never be 
properly termed a golden land 

In tho Purlnas tlio Molay Peninsula is called Dilmah 
diipa, and the sea that bounds it on the nestern side, the 
Sura Sea Cut this is, as I have found out, only another 
name for the Lohila or Su Mnta See of the Elraajana, 
which the Arab geograpbers and navigators transliterated 
as Shelahcth, and the Malays nowada} s term Sehi, or Sea 
of the Straits This explains tho names of Celates, Sale/, 
and Selai, given to the native inhabitants of its shores ^ 

The term Dilmah justified to a certain extent by the 
abundance of the silk cotton trees {Salmalt=Jiombax Main 
harieum) in the low jungles of the coast, is more or less, 
as in the case of the other diipas of the Purlnas a cou 
ventional epithet I believe it to be a corruption of 
Surama tnali , for Siamese MSS contain a legend of 
Buddha having left one of bis holy footprints on the 
shimog mount of Stttarnamah gtrt in the Tenassenm 
province, which I identify with the Kiita Salmah peal on 
whoso summit the Hamayana places the abode of Tainateya 


* It i» bUo referred to as an uland in the Penplu* Mans Erjthraei wIio*e 
date ha* been fixed at e rcir a d 89 irhile the lafonnation it m based upon 
undoubtedly belongs to *n older period 

I Cilolft PortQjuesa nut! or» S M or SoUlIn in Fiona Trarel^ ^ 

IS the Jfalay fora from wl ch the ionns Or /, / »esnisB end tn t 
B general nttine for the sea may here beta denrsd also Itbnlc uUitin loulh 
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^aruda) Xho narao of tho peninsula, Malaya-dcipa, 
allernativol '% connected with the 

tcL of S-n™,''' f '>■0 early dark 

fteir succe!'"'’’ .r of tho rude ItauJa,, and 

Fencer cole!” “r"'’-^™, have undoubtedly been tho 

Plolcm! Ta Pn^c-eWna. 

orography a!d h /“ 1' ’’“'P 

HararLle of the Ooldeu Kheraoueso. 

a .e„* chortened it by about ono-third. thus ciriuu it 

» unoled *1 p°’ “mo rivers rising 

and flail ! T *“ of i‘ to nnito 

tic ttle stSs Ih- hT'”*''' ■” 

and lalaadis H ^ ^•oanas, 

MtremTll “ 0 ™!."™'“*°” “'’"a'f ‘'“‘a confusion to 
lots bsfo'relm'ald "y Patience was put to severe 
Hew far I h! “cder could be evolved out of that chaos. 
Iclctpbta yat remains to 

position of places on tl, o'^'ang examination of Ptolemy’s 
places on the peninsula will show. 

^eratai, a city. 

T^tulIyonfLTB" S“ Ooldeu Kbsrsouese bogiu with 
Saloaska after T n".t ‘ ^ ““d end at 

O-o -pen ‘ic Mstai (Gulf of 

Pcninll“lf'“™“of.achase orp^^^^ 
the deep iucavalion *“ “nderestimato of 

of Siam, whieh “‘i""’'* “t the upper part of the Gulf 
of true North latitude H "*"? ““c Pcrnllel 

It, which, accotdui., to 'f “ccnbai and the capo beyond 
, ° ^o not as yet make piit of 


’ "mieretn it is ,ta{^ 
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the peninsula, are included under this heading here, 
treated on with the other places that in Ptolemy’s treatise 
are located in the Golden Khersonese. 

The identity of Berahai with ITergui has been already 
demonstrated, on geographical grounds, in the first part of 
this paper. It now remains to deal with it from a purely 
philological and historical point of view. This is, however, 
no easy task ; for, though it is known that Mergui is a very 
ancient town, and the famous seaport of Tenasserim, of 
which it is older by many centuries, nothing has come 
down to us of its early history. Captain Butler, after stating 
that in Burmese the district is called ZIyatmyo, but pro- 
nounced Beiimyo, proceeds to explain this term as follows ; — 
“ The word myat literally means a fringo or border, and was 
probably given as a name to the ilergui district from its 
forming the outer fringe or border of the Burmese dominions. 
How such a name came to be transposed into English as 
Hergoi, I have been unable to discover, nor can I even 
suggest au explanation.” ' Here is darkness, and in it 
we would ever remain were wo content to accept the 
fanciful etymologies, thoroughly unscientiCe and illogical-^ 
based, as they are, on mere phonctical coincidences and 
similarities — that satisfy the unpretentious natives of the 
For East, and form the legitimate pride of their ignorant 
inventors, generally, as we have remarked, amateur 
chroniclers, and Buddhist monks of great leisure and 
ingenuity, but of no philological training whatever. If 
we investigate the etymology given above, wo shall 
soon find that amytt, and not myit, is the Burmese for 
o fringe ; and that the namo of Itcrgui, though pronounced 

myit and lyit, is really written ©OO wirif. This spelling 
is quite in accordance with the Siamese form of tho name, 
mdril, which jcfu'csrats the Sanskrit 2Tfisi flud 
Mrtiild, and the Paji Maliild, meaning earth, clay, mud. 

» “Cmtttw cl th« 8{«ryoi by Captain/. Catitr. Raayooo, 

18S4. 
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There 18 not the slightest doubt as to this boiog tho 
correct derivation of tlio name for Mergai; but 1 sball 
Ltd 'P ™a suggest that tlio above is but its 

seanort M^ntificd with tho 

SrToti! r i" tho Sanskrit 

and tL 1 ITv of provinco ’Wolloslo}-, 

that nat. ,r”™‘ tcoognize in 

oame aTso ™ C'”noso, which 

denoto SlL ‘“ken to 

“®ed t r ! “ places 

the Malav P™- S.Im and 

'vest CO St 0^1^’ " poiot on tho 

(ot Polo Wart f:T'“ : •>'“ "“'•th of Kol, 

VMl with Me- • ? n “’““‘■fioalion of JfoWo- 

Vellesiev whto Provinco 

far from k tT. ■ foond. and not very 

‘kc same c'oas^b^ evidence of other places on 

>‘s P.-ni equivalent to°rl’'Tr °a ^ 

cat OohXiaUda no ^ “ 'nslance I might point 

“ ftc CvM „ ™ J Ayothima), mentfoned 

caUci because It ’’“"“S »» 

tcsembling ttiosl of “th'^ r ““'^■“"'^-’aattlc houses 
!ncl„di„e,i„“' ffo'" people.” s All evidenee, 

ho in favour of Her therefore to 

“''cat and ‘o be the 

^r'W«.tbeoriSn att or, at least. 

Berabai, can eLlai ° ^'a'caf'" aame for it, 

present day ftc UW “f '^P *''' 

ad of tho Mergu. Archipelago opposite 

R.\v£'‘t'^™p"ft.V°lS-Sra"™^ l.pp.221, CIS, 231 
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Jlergui IS named Fareehyw>n^ (le the Pan island) 
Hero i« to be found I thinlr the origm of Ptolemy s name 
for Mergui In fact by early Indu colonists and navigators 
such as dotted all these coasts with Sanskrit names any 
harbour or refuge for ships behind the island of Pan 
^ould ha called Pan aliheja that is Pan s protection or 
safe place which, by rule of aandlt would become con 
tracted into Paryabhaya vulgarly pronounced as ParabhJaya 
whence Berabai But even independently of the name of 
tha island Part Pdoleoiya term might be explained as 
Parabhaja the opposite or further (place of) safety i e- 
harbour speaking either in reference to the coast of India 
whence the ships crossed to the Malay Peninsula or in 
relation to the Patt or other island of the Mergai 
Archipelago’ I think this distnct to be the Paribhadra 
region placed in Salmala dvipa (Malay Peninsula) by the 
Puranas 

As regards the present European name Sot Mergui it 
presents in my op nioa much less difficulty By looking 
at the European maps of Further India that appeared 
from the second part of the sixteenth to the first part 
of the eighteenth centuiy wo find that town successively 
noted SB ITirgira (a n 1680) Mirgtm (Van Langren 
1595) (lanssomus 1638) Mi g t (Pere Placide 

1684) iTerg t (GueudeviUe 1713) Wo sea that the form 

Br tiah Burma Gaietteer toL u p 177 * ▼ Pa ree kywon 

* Fa aiAaya e exaellent protettoo miabt alao be sug'^ ed which bj 
the tuual change of e Dta I wonld become alas JJaraSAnya In the Palatine 
Law Coda of Aynthia promulgated u A v 13C0 UBosg the Soslbem Statoe 
tnbutary to Siam 13 mentioned that of Ojail (Fa a a "} bilherto nn 
dentified which might tom up to b« dentica} with Serabai The tram tion 
f om rarevar throngh^a aia la qmte poss bl« 

In the nccoont of lice Muc tiunelatcd bj Grocncweldt And publisbed in 

Lasays relating to Indo Chino, eol I Sndaence p lol tu stated that m 
tbe year l'> 7 ‘' he [Ihe blese] was sent by the empe or acrou the sea as an envoy 
Jo the k ngdom Pn lo p c ho came back u l‘’7l bnngu\, wi h h tn people of 
this country ivho earned prccuns art des and n letter of tnbute The 
t onslator makes no attempt at denbfyjog Pa 1i>>p « It seems (a me tbit 
Berabai may veil be the place meant which wu at (hs 1 me • petty State 
1 bntary to S am 
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QuU^o^f 9 - peninBula, ia tlio upper part of tho 

changed in 'll ^ Oat, and which was aflcrwards 

P°=i«onor ,wr^' T-^Z ’’y “ '“P'o 

easily become 'Jr ™ ^trffm or Mcri/ia could 

of Beograpt 1 , “PP“™“% ^oy and stern science 

ttey oricL^M * ‘5° Mtrgim and Mcrgt, 

7 originated from the Miiii (Taleng) form of Marh, 


900 Mnk, and could thus easily 


'"'•'leh ia also written ^ 

“pJodtrcL'roV'tb™““”‘^‘'” ^"e-: and the 

Jfon (Pillow Lon n* P™™"'"* "aio. and is, hy tho Kliaa 
(Tired hilll n' fa’’ ’’T the Burmese Mo-donri 

‘tacCas f“‘ 'aa.level. This 

to fndlock-carts'anTr “^“!j P™aticahIo 

century B L I “ "P “> '”=> “f *» last 

«-» fameu. Ota sLhIn tf aWc.”^ ®““ “ ^“'• 

Takola, a mart (79) 

"western La^ oT the mT^'p 

^c>iipelago We the Malay 

or T^7}..7 have m the first matannn •> Tai/a-faiild 


near instance a TaiUa, 

the Sitloog .aM-*- (Ayetthlma), lu 

T“*-Wj f, of the Shwegyin dfstriet. This 

«°la-niatt,lra.naga°a rrf'UT-”*' °™'‘ °f ‘'‘= “"ent 

Tt appear, m caX“p'=*f “ «»> KalySnl inscription, > 
rorchhiimmeroon,ae° i -f,''t“'‘?’ T-oje/fo. Professor 

from Norlhctn ^ »f *= Gaudaa, 

the corre, ponding pi- ““ “a™®- formed oat of 

— “■■ S. 

Tatk in Jloa (Talenw^ 

"wc .. .C„. »S«TS.KS.; 
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TaiU-kun IS written OutimatliKd and Ktihitualldd. Non", 
Jxiild, na wo have already remarked, is a term applying to 
l)ra» idiatifl, and designating more especially the dark people 
of Malabar and Coromandol. <7wil is the name nliich the 
Siamese give tho Taungtliiis (fOujifi), still so numerous 
about A}tttli»Jmi\ and Thatdn, which country they claim os 
the Ir original homo. But Ould is probably only a corruption 
of Kiild, and was applied to tho Taungthus simply because 
of their being held in subjection by tho numerous Dravidian 
(Kalinga and Kola or Cola) colonics on that part of the 
Gulf of Martaban. The ovidcnco appears, therefore, to be 
in favour of Taik-kul.l haring been a foundation of tho 
Kolas or Kalingas, and not of tho Qaudos. Its name wou/d 
tliun mean Tho Kola (or Cola) Buildings/’ 

Tho second iastaneo is that of a Taipala in tha Taroy 
district, referred to in JoJo do Barros (lib. is, cb i) among 
the seaports of tho Malay Foninsula, in a list with the 
following order: Vogaru, Martaban, Bo [Tay], Tugala, 
Tarai, etc. This Tagala is probably ThnQnm.nvjo (Tnkkala 
or Sagara ?), built in 701 a.b. by the Talengs on the western 
bank of tho Taroy Hirer, and nineteen miles distant from 
tho present Taroy town, now known ns Mya-honug or Old 
Tnvoy. Professor Lassen marked it on hia map as Tak\ah, 
ut a few miles north of Taroy. 

A Tagal on tho north coast of Java might be adduced 
as the next instance, and rcferenco be made also to Tayala, 
the name of n people and language in the PhiHppinea It 
might bo interesting to inrestigate the origin of the last 
two forms of Tokkala, and to determine whether any 
relationship exists between them and those giren above. 

The last place in this discnssion we have reserved for 
Ptolemy’s TakSla, which, as already mentioned in the first 
section of this paper, we have identified with a harbour in 
the district of Tokopa {TdKiia-pa), situated probably in the 
Pak chan inlet, near the Era Isthmus It seems, however, 
that the whole region on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, south of that isthmus as far as Papra Strait or 
further, was, in Ptolemy's time, named Takeia, Takkula, or 
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a ala In fact, the three districts included within its 
compass are, up to the present da}, designated b} terms 
° T w TaluOt the SiTmeso corruption of Takola 

or iakhula, forms a part The throe districts alluded to are 

1 ffl thai, called also Ranong district 

TaUap^, called h} Europeans and Malays TaUpa, or 
simply Kopa , generally noted m maps as Kopah 

thung, termed also tho rhang^nga (in Malay, 
Panga or Ptmga) district 


*''“1 ““““‘ly. Takola, TakLuIa, 

aivo/ ■* ■nd'acnm.aLly 

■=m th a“ r 'r “"i 
‘reamth a Ua rVf"''^ i^»'S-ate3 » 

and Jr,„ / i a h means a black colour , 
black ston^ denote respectively a 

'arms Mm and’r^ir' oonlention is that both tho 

'^.aadpreaStth^r ““i 

hut tho examples ““ “eaumg ■ bluaf , 

SeutheralndTL 'a^el “'‘r'r’j 

^“■gnated also a Marl "* *°™3 of this word undoubtedly 
ee fn lufe. “ "etun'e oro. more especially „f lead 

rertugueiowniors'as^V'" ” f° ‘a all early 

eeouiea to bX*r„ 7k 

the Tor Eas, . “7“ ‘he ‘tmo in India and aU over 
this term can bo traced back to tho form 
' **« al«o Ballji CV™ ♦ 

rnrr" ilS ■» « VS„h CT;r„] a.a. 

«/ M md MT thatV Tatha^ (S«OTd^,, / . “ (Hist 

£v7*.™r 
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ttlkaU or aUlath, used by Arab geographers and trarcllcrs 
to dcaignato tho saino motnl as carl} as tho mnlh century ‘ 
Katlen is, up to tho present day, tho name for tin works in 
certain parts of tho peninsula, such as, for instance, Perak 
and Jala * Kdla and Jtolt aro both Sanskrit names for tbo 
planet Saturn, and may, tbereforo, bo connected with either 
load or tin, m fact, tho former denotes also a kind of 
plumbago It is also norlby of remark that tbo town of 
Knulam or KoIIam (Qutlon) on the Slalabar coast is, in 
tho JFfcach relation at Odcnc ot Priuh, ptiWisied by 
Do Backer,* termed Plumhttm 

All tbo oboTO considerations tend to show that m 
Southern India, at least, tbo terms Idla and kola were 
eraplo} ed to designate either lead or tin, but more especially 
tbo latter metal, and that they were spread all over the 
Bast under tbo form of liUn, out of which tbo Arabs 
made af kaU and the Soutbem lodo Chmeso Kua and 16, 
which, by tbo addition of tho prefix ia, became trans 
formed into to k“a and ta 16 Ptolemy’s Takola designates, 
tbereforo, a mart and a district rich in tm and cannot 
better apply than to the region of tho Malay Peninsula 
under consideration whore tin mining has been earned on 
from time immemorial I have not tho ehglitcst doubt 
that this IS the country which Abu Zaid names Kalah lar, 
and also the peninsula (or island) of Kalah, and describes 
as being eighty parasangs of surface (or length P) , ns 
lying about xmdwaj on tbo sea route between Arabia and 
Chma , and os forming the centre of trade for aloes, 
camphor, sandal wood ivory, al kaU (i e tin not lead) 

* Be» ^ba Zud a narratire in Beinaud a Balit on d» Toj-am fa ts par lea 

et lea Fersani etc p 91 and the translator i notes at pp Ixu Ixzzr 
of the 1) acoura prelumnaire Jgnonag the facta brought to 1 ght b^ ua 
sbore Bcmaud translates eUal as plomb akaly whereas it should be t □ 

* See Joarnal Straits Branch BAS 16 p SIS ^Iso Bangkok 

Oalendai I873 p 119 art A Tis t to the cunes of Jala. Thu fanious 
mini ng iutnei is situated inljild to the sontb west of Patazu and soiuetisies 
ippears in the maps as Tala I do not know what authority Professor Keane 
has for calling it Jalap and Jala in the second edit on of his Geography of the 
Malay Peninsula etc 1892 pp 14-19 

> ‘LEzitSme Onent auMoyen Age p 99 
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ebony, etc.^ It is here, in fact, tiiat Ediisi and hlasaudi 
place a mine of tin (nWa/i) * The former of these t^ro 
geographers is said to make of Kalah an island , if so, this 
may bo taken to be the island of Junkceylon (termed in 
Siamese T/ialang and C*ltalang)f also w^ell known for its 
richness in tm*ore But it la doubtful whether an island 


is meant, as tho same word is used in Arabic for both an 
island and a peninsula It is easy to sec that Abu Zaid's 
alternative appellation irala/j-6ar— which may in Arabic be 
read also Kolah-lat * — denotes Ta^hua-pa, i e Takopa, with- 
out its prefix, and thus represents tho Malay contracted 
form of the name of the district . KSpah (or K6pa). 

As regards Ahu Zaid'a statement that m his time 
ad) Tvalah was a dependency oi the kingdom of 
Zabedi (Malay Archipelago), it may bo duo to the icry 
probable act of Takola being, like Taik*kul1 on the coast 
ol Pegu, a foundation of those Kolos or Colas from 
Boalhcm India nlio had established colonics all over tho 
Malaj Peninsula aud Archipelago, as well ns a verj 
powerful kingdom at Pulcmbang in Sumatra which ovcrcised 
» nominal suzeramty over them all In an analogous 


manner we find it stated in Ma Tuan-Im'* that Chu'hen 
(CoU or Coromandel) was m a n IOCS-1077, tributary 
to Sun./o-c/i', {^n-Jihoja or Polcmbang), which shows that 
‘‘t a later jKnod cicii tho mother country itself of those 
Vo oin»t*( acknowledged m somo measuro tho paramount 
jont) cl the tmpirt they hod founded ui tho Archipelago 
* t’a hiiweicr, to liavc attained far greater im- 

than the cognate ecttknicnt Tuik-kuH on the coast 
p. . hjr III the S(.>ction devoted to P lao of tho great 

mcv. V5clopaidia'l*u.»hu-chi*ch*eng*the latter is modestly 
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referred to as Hsiao-k'un lutt, while the former is magnified 
as Ta-k'un-Jun, terms which mean respectively “ Little 
J^‘un-hin (Eola)” and "Great E'un-lun” settlement, or 
** Little and Great Takola ” we shall demonstrate 

in the sequel, is a term correspondmg to the Burmese and 
Silmese Kula, and denoting like it populations of Dravidian 
race; hut, nioro properlj, the Malajas and the Kolas or 
Colas referred to above From the last named people — if 
not from the abundance of tin-ore as already surmised — the 
country about Takola may have been termed Kbfa-rara or 


[Kiinalaiiga] and t!ie tnbe or ntr called Lu yv fin inn pron. Ziii eo = Ligor, 
the Z ger of Joao de Barros] there is the lui^aom termed Ta 1 1 n I n [Great 
KoJts a Plrlemf s Takolej more powerful than that ot ZI* eh i > ^Mtcbsini] 
Prom the royal residence of tlio ^eioo h un I u Buirchmg half a day, oao 
reaches tho city of Af« ti p o [Matlabanl a depcniltncy of the longuom of 
I ISO ’• TUfl iScctiflcations betneco bneCels are all my own JfT eh eii may 
also be meant for Ba<aeia or else for the temfory of (he ancient Seijnga 
■without modi/yioy is anr way the iJcDtifinhosa of the olhrr p’aces named ohoje 
I Lave ho erer preferreil to su^^t Vaeh^n or Meehe i as an tfjuiral nt for 
Jfi eh m because this pluo apitars'notel lo mo»t old mops and must therefore 
bare been well known nt least to aan^ton Owia? to the fact of Uachsn 
bem* at the mouth of tho Pe^ Itirer its name soens to hare been aniplored 
at one time atnong focei^cn to denote l%;rD under the abbrenatcil form Chin 
•or CTff » witness lli« toUowinj pa vigo from tl c Un i Akb in of AI ul Fail 
Near to this tnbe [of frl i c Anikan] is Pegu which former wnien 
called C/ee nccouatiag Ibis to m tbeir capital ' 

\* rettards tl o term i/<>ea i u • hn, it endentlr applied in rartieolar to 
Talk kula but >□ fffncral ti the whoJo temtory Ktflcd ly the Kolns which 
prolflbli ineJuled also ilnt o And jul"»o» Iroia the lait fhel the kior of 
the JI 4 ag I I n I I tn^ resid'd at only ball a diy^ march from Jlartaban 
Tl it u tniy hue lieeii tl e place of bn rrsidcoce although this «Laiem nt us t » 
di tnn -0 should not 1 e taken too J leruUr Tl o Jh aa I n /«" tnhe oicntioned 
hero IS of cour^ thit of (be TaioirtbOs of llutuu and tyrttbemil who 
inherited tho nirao of (7 or A’wtl Irotn tl o ancient Kola ECttlcrs that fir-t 
d TuJojied the country 

The romatk us to lUo T> i'»» f » ®Uto biing ‘ more maerful than that of 
t/i eh’tH and lo e\t i itc ».• to oempT tl « whme tract 01 ibe w -rt eoiL<t of the 
1 imn'iJa between tl 0 hnmalai ga an « lugor LiB"<loms— tl at i« from the Kra 
IiUin I, to 1 pn *tra t or esea fnrti cr — jjircs II 0 nien‘urc of 11 e uuportaaco 
tl It Takiia rou t hire nlla nit thus ja«tifnng our iJ ntiflealion of it with tho 
Kalab and the Kalal hot region of t) • Aralw 

L (oro c nclu 1 ng tl i» u to it tnsi bo well to call all ntinn to tl o tact that 
the term Jit ag h u In is oppUeU br aomo Cl in * 0 ? wnlett al o lo tl e i»l«n I 
call'd lulu Con lor hr the Malats, "wio„ pro! ibtr tj tho latter baemg besu 
cscupi-Hl at ono t mo "I t aomo Ilrstl 1 an or Malar aettl m -nt but this insular 
Jit ig I n-fiei* iitiuleO IB ff<r»t of the eoo*t of t whin China ha» of Coo'W' 
B<)l} trtih D <f easlirfiBl^ J ttjt J m se/nr eeJer <f -mw aa rie.h 

waodi t octlr located near Marta! an aDlwilIsn tl 0 temiorr of I* "aor IVgu. 
A-ain II e atato of To I » /»» u mal by a nral C-lnose aulh ntio <0 

lacIuJ the whole of the r g n BanrnUTColoi'wJ by offshoots of tl e I'rasul aa 

ran t wit the Malar leTiin*nla und \rcb priaj-o and part of C>ehiB China 
1 ut it* Won laru'* are lo elcarly d I'ucd la tuo j-oaui-a qq uJ abo»» froca Ifie 
T u ihu chf ch mg ai not to need aur ( uthrr diaeu* ion. 
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Sucli favourable topograpMcal conditions, coupled ivitb 
tho natural rcsoxirccs of the soil in its immediate vicinity,- 
eufficiently account for tho qjoedy growth of Takola into 
one of tho most thriving emporiums on tho west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, and for the renown of its harbour as one 
of the most spacious, secure, and most frequented by sea- 
going crafts. A proof of its being already well known 
from over a centurj* before Ptolemy's time is to he found 
in the famed Pali work Mihnda PaTiha (vi, 21), where 
it is referred to under the form Tdklola in the following 
passage ; “ ilust .... as a shipowner .... 
will be able to travene the high seas, and go to Vatif/a,. 
or TaKKola, or C/iuia, or SovTra, or Surat, or Alexandria, 
or the Koromandel coast, or Sucannabh&mt . . . ‘ 

Professor Ehys Davids has designated* Karkota on the 
coast of India as the probable place corresponding to the 
Talhola of the text; bat I think it quite certain that 
Ptolemy’s Takola is meant This appears from the place 
itself assigned to Tail^/a in the list oi countries and 
seaports named first the text mentions those situated on 
tho sea-route to the east, to wit Van^a (Bengal), Taklola, 
and China', then it turns to places in the west (Sovira, 
Surat, Alexandria) ; next to places in the south (Koromandel 
Coast) ; and finally, again reverts to places in the east, 
e g. Savannahhfmi (coast of Pegu) * The inference i«, 
therefore, that the Talloh referred to in tho text was 
a country or seaport situated on tho ship-route to the east, 
between Bengal and China. 

Prom the same passage it also follows that Tdkhola was 
not in Siivannabh&mt, since this latter country is named 
separately. Tahlola cannot, therefore, be identified with 
Talk - kula on the Peguan coast ; but is, from cverj' 
indication, the very same place recorded by Ptolemy as 

1 See p 359 of Trofessor Rhp DaTwb’ tmuJatioa of “The QaesUotu of King 
J12iniia” a the " Sacred Iloou of the East” Eencs, toIs xxxr, xairi. 

* Ihid , p iliH of I’reface 

* While on tilts sabiert, I sronld snssest that the .ViluiniAa refemd to at 
n 327 of the same work and left niudenttficil maj ho ^egambo, a pUce on the 
Mut of C( 7 lon a little north of Coloaho 
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lakola, wKcIi ive have located lower down the Bay of 
Bengal, on the coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

of fto 

of nppP ^ designating a particular sort 

daered^“'”™°’ 1 ‘hint that it must ho Con- 

Tatdoa r» ancient and original designations of the 
' Bo ‘hat as it may. the 

‘hns lairlv “ ™“t‘. and a seaport is 

CiristS v^’''!. haginning of the 

'vorkoB Itn”’/'''" ” believed that the 

"ra on ililmjj composed. 

Vadn^J 'oe‘e esactly. during the 

been dp Obina (to. 229-265} — an embassy having 

ia tU ‘'■=^“5 oJ Fu-nan to India, iUs stated 

of Martahanl “‘““Mg Ha route by seu iu the great buy (Gulf 
‘he bay (of L “ direeliou ; it then entered 

account tL®r®“.n "’‘‘““'olr reached India. In this 
‘canslators tube™! ‘he r<ni-«i»o./e has been by various 
‘hatoftheMvstl *'‘0 Salwiu or 

“‘hf^iuMeT r Itseemstome. 

pore CO™ “-“un; 

a«a takoTu; U "04 2-au-Amo-h as I.kaa, 

f*«of tL cut rTu-fr° ^•'‘^■''■4“ B"er. from th^ 
'■^e position being situated at or near its month, 

'^‘h resnect ! ’’ ‘“f* “U requirements 

*ho hinrd f Starlahan) and 

'ho embassy ^*4 

4"aht aL lb '-eluded Lower Siam, aud no 

^-'-'-la. l‘":orthr'eLnur°rm,'\haY1r 

rounrL™„Xl°"«tLt.”„f ;f“" i'””® — ‘0 

eced in small sbUIs or oTrW tfc’hTT-''' I"'”' 

acres, the Kra Isthmus t. ft. o^.JrPM ehl™.: 

* See the tremUUonj from il« t«.» i • • 

I!..e,J,183;.p si. 
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cmlark at tlio famous port of TakBla on its journey to India, 
This is no doubt tbo usual route that mas ancieutly folloncd 
by a great part of tlio trade botnrecn India and ilio Gulf of 
Siam, in order to avoid tUo dilHcuIty and dangers of a long 
Bca navigation through tho Straits. The Ivra Isthmus 
VOS tho roost northern point of tho Malay Peninsula at 
which tho latter could bo most easily and speedily crossed ; 
honco it was chosen as tho point of transit and transhipment 
of merchandise from tho Bay of Bengal to tho Gulf of Si.Tro, 
and dee rciia] and tho two harbours which formed tho 
termini of the navigation on both sides, ns nell as tho over- 
land route that connected them, must have in consequence 
acquired great importance. And they must have retained 
their prominence for a long period until tho advent of tho 
Portuguese, and tho introduction of more improved methods 
of navigation. But, notwithstanding all this, we find trade- 
routes across the Malay Peninsula at tho Era Isthmus, and 
further north at Jlcrgui, much frequented up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The causes that contributed to 
their being abandoned after that date w ere, m the first place, 
the stoppage of trade brought on by the continuous Siamo- 
Burmese wars that raged up to the beginning of the present 
century, having mostly for theatre the northern part of the 
peninsula ; and secondly, the final absorption into the British 
dominions and loss to Shim of the province of Tenasseriin^ 
which severed the bonds between the two latter countries, 
and prevented any continnanco of the former intercourse 
between them being renewed. 

TakBpa first appears in the maps of the " Neptune 
Oriental,” a.d. 1781, as Tocqpa. Papra Strait in this and 
preceding maps is noted Papem. The correct spelling is 
Pak- 2 >' h ah which in Siamese means "Strait for Mouth) 
of tho Saint,” probably owing to some legend of Buddha 
or some statue of his having passed through it. 

Kokkonagara (82). 

Yule suggests for this Uikaha (meaning undoubtedly 
Ukkalaba, i e. the modern Tiront^ in Pegu), mentioned in 
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tlio ilablvams'i ns ha\mg been captured bj n Ce}loneso 
expedition eont against tbo king of Ulronrifia IIo notes 
also that thoindo Chuicso countries appear, from Tlmnltlia’s 
“Historj of Buddlusm,” to bnvo been anciently knonn ns 
Koh, and adds tbnt KoWsonagftta ron%, ogam, bo perhaps the 
Kdkttla of Ibn Batata 

It seems to mo that TTranlth-i’s Kbft 19 , hi 0 tlio sitml ir 
term Koc/n cinplojed up to quite recent times bj the Jfalnjs 
to designate the Annameso Empire, merelj a modified form 
of Kao chik, tljG older namo for that same region , and 
that therefore KoJt has nothing whatever to do nith the 
plate name now under discussion But in the account of 
the Ceyloneso expedition 'xgainst Pegu, about at> 1180 
I find (ilahlvamsa c 76, 57) a place bj the name of Klka- 
dvipa referred to which may indeed have some connection 
■^th Ptolemy’s Kokkouagara We cannot, however roly 
Upon ft mere similarity of nomenclature ' The lost named 
IS, by our author placed in tbo Golden Khersonese or 
Malay Peninsula , and its corrected position falls n little 
to the south east of Kotbie Bay, just opposite Pulo 
Lantar near the mouth of the stream noted ns Khloog 
^asei (K'sai) in the maps * The correct Siamese reading 
of Sasei IS Prakasai but m earlier maps, such as that 
of PaUegms it appears as Cuwoi Added to the name 
®f Korbie (San krit Kapi, pronounced TTnii and Ki ah in 
Siamese and meaning a monkey ) it forms the namo of 
the province designated in Siamese jJ/uaitff Kiali pia/ asai, 
in Malay, but corrupted Kbthie or G/mh This 
province 18 BO far, but little known and very imperfectly 
represented in. the maps With its muaiigi or districts 
®f (Gma) fin {Kora) pi-jQfi {Oitroi) respectively 
noted in maps as Corah or Kora {Crawfurd 3 and Survey 


’ la the map of Indo Ch na pabl died under the direct oa of Colonel H E 
^mller Survey of India Office DeosBiher 1893 there u a. place marked 
■b.oka\ on the coast of the insula just helo v Takua pa but too much 
importance cannot bo attached lo eoeh eo nc dencea of names 

llai of the Malay rena,ula 1887 published b) the ‘^tra ts Branch 
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of India maps) ; Korak and Korat (Pallegoix’s map) 5 
and the neighbouring district of vT-in {P'kan-ngd, Ban- 
nga) or Punga, it formerly depended from the TakSa-pa 
province. Korbie, resting as it does on a 'well-sheltered 
bay of easy access to ships, and whence easy tracks lead 
to the opposite coast of the peninsula, may have been an 
important place in ancient times. Its name of ‘Monkey- 
city ’ recalls that of Myouk-u (' Monkey's egg ’) of the 
old capital of Arakan. How it ever came to be applied 
to it is difficult to account for, unless its origin can he 
found in the fact of a branch of the Vanat m or Monkey- 
tribes of the opposite coast of India having anciently 
settled here. But some monkey legend is more probably 
at the bottom of it. The names of Gura. JTonT, etc , may 
very likely bo Malay corruptions of the Sanskrit nagara ; 
hence the probability of an ancient city having stood here 
which bore a name identical with, or similar to, Ptolemy's 
Sokkosagara. That the country was soltlcd nt an early 
time by colonists from India, is proved by ancient remains 
scattered about tbo land, omong nbich I may mention 
a brass statae of Buddha found some forty years ago at 
Takiia-tbhng near P’hou-nga, hearing on its back a circular 
plate in tbo form of a ealra inscribed with tbo "Ye dhamtni" 
stanza in Pali, in Northern Indian characters, said to helon'*, 
probably , to the third century. ’Whether Ptolcm} 's Kokko 
represents the Sanskrit Kdka (*a crow’), JZola {‘a wolf/ 
‘ruddy goose,* ‘cuCkoo,' and also 'wild dato-treo'), or 
Ji’itKKiiret ('a dog’), is for the present almost impossible to 
sny. Tbo latter reading would seem preferable in view 
of Captain (oftcrwnrds Colonel) Low’s statement that an 
impression of a dog's foot, together with nn imago of 
that animal, arc reported to have oneo existed upon a rock 
at iho northern point of Junkccilon Island, which aro 
said to bo held in veneration by the Molays along tho 
opposite coast.’ If this hearsay report, which Captain Iiow 
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acknowledged lie bad no opportunity of verifying bv 
^ 'isi to the spot, be confirmed in fact, ne would then 
s^itisftictory evidence that the coast opposite 
iirovin? present Tnkun-thi^ng and Korbio 

(probibr. settled by tribes of dog- worshippers 

Pvir7n« ' offshoots of those KtdKiiras mentioned in the 
the P living in 

"•ho possessed o city kiiomi us 
to Pfr .1 about Korbio ha}’, corresponding 

in name, 

'ind Kuk.l ^ ^ 

siBall diet (Kur.7tn?), now applietl to 

obiect J townships in tho same territory. U the 

Nuch fi, • ^ a wolf. 

' 'ief citv'nf Kb/.a, tho name of the 

y of the tribe would then ns<mme the form JTeArt- 
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and is represented in the “Kedah Annals” as having been 
applied to the country by the prince from Kedah who first 
occupied it, after a sllrer-poioted arrow he shot from his 
bow on tahing possession of the territory, jily impression 
is, however, that the name is far more ancient According 
to the “Malay Annals,’* Perak, or part of it, was formerly 
called Manjong and was an ancient and great country, 
that gave Achin its first king. One of its chief cities was 
Gangii-nagara, situated on a steep hill, with a fort on the 
bank of the Dinding Kivcr. This city was taken by Raja 
Suran of Bijnagar in about 1030-1050 A d (Leyden’s 
“ Malay Annals,” p 0). 

The temtory of Perak was, in former times, undonhtedly 
more extensive than at pre««nt, and probably stretched as 
far as Kedah, embracing tbe whole of the present Province 
Wellesley. Ancient remains as well as Pali and Sansknt 
inscriptions were found tn the latter, which attest the 
existence, at a very early period, of Indu settlements along 
its coast The sima sfab, inscribed with tbe " Ye dharma “ 
etanza and a few additional lines recording its erection 
by “ the great sbip-owner Buddhagupta, an inhabitant of 
liaktamxttika” — already mentioned in the paragraph devoted 
to Berabai as having been assigned a date not later than 
tbe fourth century — was found in tbe nortbem part of the 
province; while seven Pali inscriptions on n granite rock 
and monograms on bricks were discovered by Captain 
Low near the centre of the provmco at Tokiln, in about 
lat 6” 27', or almost directly east of Pinang town. ^Vn 
inscribed slato-stoue was found jet lower down, near Bukit 
Sfertajam, in about laL 5* 23', Though I am not aware 
of any equally ancient remains having been discovered as 

to dcjignata iiIffT. Tb« I’<nA iliitnct u {a Etunne eal!r<l t.Ut 
/V•^, pri l«inK m eontraeltd form of Ihe 31«Iaf f^rtk (pronotmeed 

It u l^e totmtry ^ th« Clitocv, wtioli Tu ?«“!>» 

pfvplM OnesUnx,” etc , ISSS cditioe, p 1C3/ wroni^If Utt< to be CD error f^'T 
ilati fct.tic (Uclicca) In tonie raws lb« aaae »cTm< clw to cpple to il, 

retbtr tbsQ to Cili er to tbe eorthno tout of Sasiat.’a, a< tbou-bl ir«p<*rti««Iv. 
hf V« Petal- *e<? C/wacrrfJl. 
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V fOP'*'- I '"'™ "“t 

® ® o doubt that somo important Bcttlcmcnt existed 
ere rom a very early period, corresponding to Ptolemy’s 
ennn° T ovidcnt that there is a linguistical 

the latter namo and that of PSrak; 

simn, * d^trer and Ptolemy’s stream Palandos homg 

it is 1 o” Honco 

tho - ^ liiiok, to concludo that Ptolemy’s city was 

Perak^p*^ Perak situated on the. upper part of the 
seat ef lu"’ “bout Kwdla Kangsa, the present 

" of the government of that district. 

^arrha, a town (S3). 

position of this town falls within two or 
a >0“8>‘»de or latitude of Prong, 

below T J’'“° ‘be head of the Kw.Tla Prong inlet, just 
fr^n'th^rr 't OVang, Drang, etoV.re 

endoua Peninsula and the Gulf of Siam; 

Toranret°'^V*'™ ““P= ““ 

by Ptolen, o'ooo'y “pproach the one adopted 

‘bus to 7, “ Tbough there eeems 

Tronoi coincidence bet^reen Tharrha and 

fbe mar^i'V ‘‘elp admitting at the outset in 

Mentitv%,„i '‘■■■’"e'y ieelioed to reject it, and to 

on the oft ' ' ‘I.''" "‘‘b ’’""Snao, further to the east 

'bis eWe" fan 

“Sign, tf tT ‘b” S"' P'“oo- P'oleaiy 

Palms * PbOTha a position of 1» to the east of his 
ioralef ooo^i'' u ■fo'enito as an inland town and thus 
<’«r that It r ^ away from the coast It results, more- 
at thi3 point of the peninsula he made an error 

^u^^sMor'lli"'’ r r“‘ ‘^e west 'tw 

the P^rat mvef “ aT' " 'b' ““"‘b “f 

the peninsula, r^cbmnlr'’ ® 

SemL, ns shown t Tah?^r”nTb°' 

Kangsa (true long lOf yi T V V 'b'”- ‘■«“™e Kwlla 

too- E.). Thsrrha%hotla LVuod 

m Do found at 101“ 3' — i00'’=l“ 3' 
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furtlicr cnst of its own corrcctcfl poaidon whicli is 200° -i-i 
Rccontnig to the* tnblo, hence the rectified longitude of 
Tharrha would become 100*41 + 1 * J =101® 17 T This 
carries us ucross tho natershed into the boundaries of the 
Tringuno district, and we nould thus be justified in 
idcnlifjiiig Tlnrrhft with the latter from a geographical 
point of new 

51} second reason in support of tho samo identification 
13 linguistical Though Triogano and Ireag-gTnii be t)ie 
usual spellings that obtain, among l^uropcaus and 51nla}s 
respective!} , for tlio mine of that district, the SiJniest 
spelling 18 Cin 5 ’i\i (Taia/ijaufi or Tuinganft), which 
suggests a possible dcnintioii from the Sanskrit Taramga 
(‘a wa\o’), HirfiiiigiH (*wav\, undulating'), or Taia/figt/tt 
(‘n rirci ’) The latter designation would well apply to 
the stream flowing through the territorv still termed the 
Trengan I'allei The probable old form of tio nanao of 
tho district IS then laraugana or Taumgana, which m iv 
well represent rtolcmy’e Tharrha 

Sabana a mart (86) 

I take tbi8 place to be the Setungor district or its chief 
town The corrected latitude resulting for Ptolemy s mirt 
would show It to be placed near Ewala Sel mgor, that is, 
the mouth of the Sellogor River, uhere there is a small 
harbour Rut it may be Kn ila Sembah farther east, up the 
same stream A place called Sabah evists nt some forty miles 
further to the north near (be mouth of the Beraam River r 
but whether it is a modem or an ancient settloment I do not 
knou At au} rate there is an evident connection between 
the names Sabana Selnigor, STbab, and Sembah and 
without going into further particulars I think it is safe 
to hold that Sabana represeoth a mart m the SelTogor 
district Prom a linguistical point of tibw, Sembah seeni® 
preferable, in fact m hlala} sembah means ‘obeisance, 
wotshijr’ and its ongin can thus be traced to tho Sanskrit 
sttam, which Las the same sense and uell represents ulicu 
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^ bo borne in mind tbit i and b are often interebanged in 
.•sa^krit-derhed terms, Ptolemy’s Sabana 

With this explanation I trust that I have clearly 
emonstrated that oui authoi’s three towns in the Golden 
to Tharrha, and Sabana, correspond 

districts of Perak, 

civcfr* Selangor respectively. I hardly think that, 
sat;«r ^ ^^per^eofc state of our present knowledge, a more 
ssograpliy of the 

'jL Malay Peninsula can be offered. 

'='"“"“”8 places of the peninsula 

«nfl ?“ “f "-111 further 

«"lirin the ioregoing results 

<lepe Haleu Kolon (87). 

lai'a'" evident South Indian catiaction lYc 

of a ‘*^1 belabor and Dakhail districts many places 
(near w- " a eity called Malai-Kurram 

ef Um y^F^.llaa) i Kollain oi Quilon, which in the relation 
etc" T t “ “ Kulam-malaii the Kolla-mahi Hills, 

er 3ra!„'r° ^ouht that the terms Maht 

""igranls of Scutbern Indian 

«»-cS ;; 7 7 'I'seea'laats of the 

India- and "l 7'“*''“'”* Pne-'^nyaa population of 

impelled 1 ,V ‘'r" n“<l 

“d'-am f f nefiigo m the Wands by the Arjans 

„ ™cing from the north — nrm«l n„ 
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nainr«! from thi’ range of t«otiiila!n» wlijch N eaM 
1iy lUiarnUiuti’ tn Ik* encircle*! !>y that alrtam. 
irn*, in n non!, the nncitnt tiaiiir for the notithoni tiid of 
the Indian rtniii'tila, part of wJneh ii utill termed 
Malay ulam, Malay aMlra, or Malabar. Tho Southcni Indian 
emiRranti aboti ajwhcn of applied the same ttnn JUtiltiyi 
to the Malay IVninaula evidently l>ecau*c of the latter 
forming tho routhtni end of the ludoCliinesc continent. 
Ilenco the Jlalay IVninkiili became hnown 
and ita inhabitants as ilaht^ut or J/rt/oy*. Tliis people 
anciently constated of two distinct principal elements, 
namely : the Negrito autochthonous nnd the ilon-Khmer, 
to which tho Negrito-Drnsidian or pTi*-Ar}.jn from Southern 
India soon ndded itself; ond should not Uj confounded 
with tho modem Malsy nation, which 1ms opparcnllr 
rcsultc*!, at least in tho I’cnJnsula, from n fusion of 
tho descendants of the ubosc*natocd dices asith later 
comers, from both tho Arcbi|>cIago and tho Indo-Chinese 
continent. AVo must, therefore, distinguish between tho 
ancient ^Maym or Mahi/s and the modern or 

Jlfit/dy/is. The J/rtAryrfs arc mentioued ns an I'astern people 
in the Itcngal recension of tho Il.'iiR.Tynna; and enumerated 
along with tho V\jnyat in tho MahablMrata Though both 
these names tony refer to peoples in tho east of India 
proper, who had nothing to do with the ancient Malays, yet 
we shall see in tho sequel that Y\jaya was the name of the 
portion of tho Gulf of SiJm next to the Maliy Peninsula. 
This circumstance would tend to show that tho ancient Malay a 
{i.e. tho early population of the Molay Peninsula) were the 
people meant in the two epics referred to above The name 
Sama»y3, given to tho sasogc Negrito tribes of tho Malay 
Peninsula north of the Perak Kiver, is also probably* 
imported from Southern India, where the Mahabharata 
mentions tbo Samanpas * 

) I Id lus “ ^taliiTiracarita.” t, 3 tiate, sermlh restorr a d 

s Hie MababliSrata'A lut bu “Semangas, KaraLiis, KoLlciiras. 

KoVsrekas *’ elt All Ibete w« find teprewnted in tbe 3t-ilay PeninsnL-i, in Ibe 
namee oi tbe Samitnit tbe tomuhip of fnrs or Kvra ncntioned abore, aoil Ibg 
n*ime ef Ptolemy's city EoUcansgar* 
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regards the terms Kola^ Roiam, Cola, etc., tho}* appear 
e c ^mologically coRDoctod, and (o ha^o in the early 
tlio dark-colouml pre-Arjan population 

manv S™ "'“5 ““'I i" 

(Coll nf sucli OS Coromandel 

the ol 1 ^ 1 ’ (Quilon), etc , and are met with in 

port on7l'”n ‘'>P““J">'0S OS Kolapattana (a sca- 

Pai-iMl r 1 - mentioned m the Milmda 

Thero'^’ a "'‘">0 "m country of Kalinga), eta. 

that in'\ 0 ** 0 °- 0 '“*c“co adduced in a former page, 

India are ° Burmd the people from Southern 

ludu ° called Knta In Siameso tho term 

natives of iirT P”"*""'"''’!' "??'“<! ‘>>0 

that .. ! “'“l ^ora or Malabar It would thus appear 
MaW if '>’'0“ ‘!>c 'slmlo of tho ancient 

and i-u; ^ Southern India are concerned, Mahi/a 
'llmcalie etc) arc sjnonjmoue 

apnlvtb ®='P'”'"a •'“w the Chinese came to 

fronf (cridontly derived 

India to '"'“'Iccccd Item Southern 

UnSiMl to .. I^cn'nan'n olong with tho designation 
and IrehL?'’ “““wf FT'”''™ ““'“I Pcnmsula 

Proportion'^ That this population included a largo 

from a Hegrito - Dravidian elements would appear 

('c ColLf” Chml.-lim 

con.ni ' aa™‘c3. says that ita luhahitants are of a black 

nSta' - ■■a- 

tho eoart “ ‘a™® ““d Ifoln ns applied to 

0 southern end of tho lodiaa Peamsala (the anoient 
m th'^i '°““‘cy) also erplaina the fact that we had them 

iSESa?--— 

in the same manner we find both those 

* CliaTftnncs’ I lamj.’ ni. 

emment Italmn transhtop Gowes?a .S! ramayann, notes jts 

complesion as black as collynum desenbcil as bem- of a 

pjcturo thorousWy tomcidesVit” thToi. t>P» This 

= one left u« of the Ku lun by I tsin'» 
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terms combined on tbe Malay Peninsula — where they were 
transplanted from Southern India — in the name of tbe cape 
recorded by Ptolemy under the form of Malea-kolon, nhich 
is evidently a transcription of the compound Malai-lolmn 
or Malai'lulam. It will be noticed that this promontory 
occupies on tbe coast of the Malay Peninsula n similar 
position to that which the town of Malai-kurram holds on 
the coast of India. This circumstance would justify the 
assumption that near the capo non under discussion there 
may have been a settlement named after Slalai-kurratn on 
the Coromandel coast, and that the cape came >n the course 
of time to he designated after such a settlement. By 
calculation the position of the capo aforesaid would bo 
fixed on that point of ibo eastern coast of the 3rolay 
Peninsula whero runs the line of drinorcntion between 
the states of Falmng and Triogano ; a point noted for 
no less than four rather conspicuous proinontorica dis- 
tinguished in the maps as North ond 3f{ddIo Capo ; 
South Capo or Ttujong Puling i ond Ttugong Kxt&nl&nt 
the most northern of all, tlio actual latitude of nhich is 
P 8' N., exactly os calculated for Cape Malen Kfilon 
I therefore do not lic3it.ito to os-iuroo Tnnjoiig JiiiHiitdn to 
bo the headland meant by Ptolemy. Jfy predecessors haio 
almost invariahls jumped to tho conclusion that the pro- 
montory our author lud in mind sras Bnmcnia (or Bumctiia) 
Point at tho southern end of iho pininsula. I must, hosv- 
cver, differ from them on nceount not only of the calculated 
result obtained, but also on tlio score that I’tob my c\ idently 
knew nothing of tho configunition nf tlic peninsula below 
the HnirtU parallel of North latitude Hence ho made 
iho jKnmsula terminate abruptly at Pal&nda (IVrak) on 
tho western side, and ol Capo ilalcQ Keioa (Tnnjong 
Ku.mt.'in) on the lastera; nMumiiig, I supjiose, (hat the 
coast ran straight, or nearly so, lutwccn the two pltrc*. 
since he assigns to Iwth tho latter the same Iililnde, and 
makes tlnmi 2’ of longitude apart. Tho correct distance 
IS .T of tnie longitude 

A similar name t«> that of the hriwlUnd now under 
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consi cration 13 that of the town of Malacca, on the opposite 
coast at further south. Though a possible derivation from 
^ Min (I a, the Sanskrit name for the Emblic myrobalan, has 
een suggested (whj' not from J/itMa = the iViwin tree?), 
A cannot credit it, and prefer to hold that the name of 
- a acca is either a modification of Mahtjnlolam or Malayala 
‘country of tho J/fl/nyrrs ’) ; or that it is 
tpil, ^ataln, the name of a Southern Indian 

’^'^“honed in the Mahobharnta, transplanted, like many 
fs, on tho soil of the Malaj’ Peninsula. 

•AtUba Hivcr (88, 184 ). 

Tils stream cannot be otlier than the Tringano or, 
i Libih Ili\cr. Both ha^e their source 

4 * Mount Ratu Atap, a conspicuous peak in 

Jr Malay WM = ‘a rock,’ and it^(Tp = 'tlmtch.’ 

streams may ha\e token its early 
e rom the mountain, and become known us tho ^Atan 
«‘ream, con>erted by Ptolemy into Attaba 
^6h, a toM-n ( 89 ) 

nrllli’i ’’ "’"rn ootrocUy spellod Kalanlan Its 

Jrom -x oppsats to Im\ o been mtrodiiced 

^ Northern India, tvheio a city called Koli (from tbo 
Katitl ^ ° said) is bnown to bare existed near 

pdavnstu, and reputed to have been tho bi.thplnco of 

■ot'wi “v ''''' The prc80.it name (Kabmtan) 

Mill tbo district and its chief city presumably a as fonnod 
J atluimg to tbo iiord lA/i, or to some ono of its dialectal 
TOs Abtoi, either the term ttiiiin (or taiia/i in 

m ‘““"•■■y.’ "i- ‘in particles mifa, 

AV, „f "5 r- r” """ '’’’'“■"'"S Ibo compounds 
ktm I'l. "l-a'i iy vulgar parlance soon 

came lood.ricel into leclonlon and Kalantan. Tbo district 
«o n .mcd IS, no doubt, tbo countrj- of AVto or JTo./o A),. 
</«l-/o, dcscnlosl in ,||„ -r llw. m. , 
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soutli-east oi both P*an-p*an (S'W. Snm) and Whn-fan 
(BTndon) The words Ko-h Tu sha-lo may represent either 
Koti hadat a, Koh lhadra, or Kola hazat In the first rcadnigr 
Koti and ladata are, respectively, the Pali and Sanskrit 
designations for the jiijuhe tree, the Sumese name of which 
js, however, P'husa {=.Bmlru), evidently from a PrTkrt or 
other Indian vernacular form Budara or Busai, plainly 
represented in the Chinese transcript I\t »ha h In the- 
event of this surmise proving correct, our identification 
of Ptolemy’s Koli with the Ko to of Chinese writers would 
receive a complete confirmation That Ko lo was a very 
ancient place appears from Ma Tuon Im's (loc cit ) statement 
that it was heard of by his countmuen since tho time of 
the Han djmastj tec 200 to ad 221) 

There is also frequent mention in hfa Tuan Im nod other 
Chinese writers o£ a seaport called Ku to, nhich appears 
to have been much visit^ Chinese traders during the 
early times of the Sung dynasty {ad 060-1127) But 
though tho location of this port was evidently on the ilalay 
Peninsula, it is doubtful whether it nas tho same place as 
the ancient KoU or Ko to and the present H'llantan 

Hnlantan is, no doubt, a very ancient foundation, early 
referred to in the Haliy annals as n powerful kingdom,, 
•nhilo its abundance in natural resources and mmeml wealth 
places it in 1 prominent position among the hfalay States 
Hence it must haie been from a very ancient period one of 
the principal resorts of trade on this const 

Penmula (90) 

Tho corrected position obtained for this town agrees very 
closely With Ligor, the longitude of which is about 100’ P 
and the latituclo 8’ 2cj'If The old city, however, appears 
lo have been situited further south than tho present one 
Besides I Igor, a ven ancicot foundation itself, there are 
two other lowjis in this rogion which claim a icry rcsjwl* 
able antiqiiitx, namol\, 1* hatt*>Iuog and Smgori 
or SuuUHthl) "While formerh quite accessible from tlio 
sea, and connected by oierlaml routes with tho marts on 
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tte vrestem coast of the peninsula, those three towns have 
BOW almost cntirel} lost the high importance they had 
^ ^ seaports, owing to the silting of their harbours 

and the accumulation of sinds that over tend to block 
h Tk alreadj an inland town, no more accessible 

p\ 7 boats through a winding tidal creek , while 
th stdl be reached bj light draught vessels 

inland sea — now almost completelj land 
and S Tantalam , 

ink ^®‘°S situated at the outlet of the same 

n sea, enjoys jet a relatuely better position as a 
to b than the two former, though also doomed 

become an inland city at no distant date -While the 
the*^l 7 ^ Smgora and P’hattalung in 

thi ^ “’^®ese records does not go further back than the 

centurj, it is known, nevertheless that both 
^0 that*^^^^ coexisted inth Ligor n<t Indii settlements prior 


I find It referred to as an independent 

in a Iro Dharmaiuja, 

chronicle of Lamp’hn.i {Lalonf; of European 
■when tj me in Sum, as early as ad 924, 

(Earcn N Lop'lmburi 

mentioned in a Sukhotbai (SalAa 
1214 = AD 1292 and no« 
r/i, precincts of the royal teraplo IFat 

Si:: J* ' ^ » in IJ ingl ok — among the southern pro\ inces of 
.Z ^'‘cjcct to tho swaj of tho kings of Sukbothni 
Pnn^ foundation ^of Ligor is ascribed bj tradition to 
kiimln, i>ho with Princess Uemamin, fled 
tho con^t of India near the mouth of 

cf nud1r"‘ 7 relic 

lloui ; Sand, - ot 

'Inlai leriinsuls where non nsos Ligor * 

Tt u fainotu tooth i ' 
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■centre of tlio present city of Ligor; niid tins raonumciit 
is thus regarded as one of the most ancient in Siam. The 
stoiy as vulgarly told is, that (a descendant of) king Sri 
Dharma^oka, driven by pestilence from his o^n land of 
Jlagadhii, set sail with a remnant of his people in a golden 
junk, and was wrecked on the * Diamond Sands.' These 
sandbanks, once sea-covered, are now the sandy plains in 
which stands Ligor, and the natives of tbo place call them 
up to the present day ( vinuwjf r=: Vajia-rdlidd in 

■Sanskilt). A largo body of Drahmans still live in the city, 
remaining distinct from the Siamese, and yearly performing 
the Swing Festival and other propitiatory ceremonies. 
They are commonly reputed to be the descendants of 
those that came with the founder of tbo city. The above 
is nothing more than one of the many Buddhist traditions 
transplanted on Siamese soil from India; traditions which, 
when their origin remains undetected, may lead astray tho 
searcher after the ancient history of this country. It is 
^\ell known that the ‘Diamond Sands’ of this legend are 
to be found not at Ligor, but on the coast of India, at 
■or near Dharanikopx, in tlio uelgbbourhood of the present 
^lasulipatam In that country, inhabited by Kagas, a rglio- 
casket containing one of tho original eight divisions of 
Buddha’s remains, existed eushrined in a costly stiipa. It 
was, according to the Mahavaihsa, earned 00 * thence to 
Ceylon in the fifth year of the reign of DutthagamanT, i e. 

B c. 157, and enclosed in a great stupa at IluanwcUi. But, 
according to other accounts, in s-d 310, when prince Dajita- 
kumara fled from Dantapuro, and \\as wrecked on the 
Diamond Sands of ^lajenki, thei>e same relics were still 
preserved there, being removed to Ceylon three jears later, 
that is in A D 313, which date General Cunningham thinks 
nioro correct. A gorgeous, luaguificcnt stiipa existed, in 
fact, on the saads of Majcnka intneen ike GodatarJ ami 
ICrjna, as ascertained hy General Cuumnghiim; and thcro 
stood also the city of VciigT-pum, tho cnpifnl of tho coiintrj', 
■which wc find recorded in Ptolemy under the name of 
Malanga. 
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That coimtrj had earl^ lelationsaMth tho Mnlaj Peninsult 
and SiTm as proved hj theTengi chaiacters employed in 
inscriptions found in the neighbourhood of the stupa of 
Phnh Piallom in Loiver Sum as nell as in the proiince 
of Ligor and other parts of the peninsula Hence it can 
0 explained how the legend of the relics could he tran» 
p anted mto Si im and referred to the ‘ Diamond Sands ’ 
T after Buddhism was introduced therein 

^e no douht that it is only at a later period perhaps 
m t e eighth or ninth centurj that Ligor and its district 
^as given its present classic name of Naya}a S)t Dhmna 
V an evidently Buddhist designation * vulgarly curtailed 
/ pronounced in Suimese NaUion and corruptedly 

OK out of which the Malays and Europeans have made 


ut the place had existed long before as an Indu settle 
tW ^ name nhich I think closely identical with 

1 ® t ns bj Ptolemy Penmula It must be observed, 

act, that the sandy plains about Ligor are up to the 
called by the natives Tlaksai (Yi i?i Vinu) 
Once Sands As I previously remarked they were- 

thro “ a communication probably existed 

Ugh them across the peninsula which became blocked 
thr^”?* tnroum on the coast bj the waves and disappeared 
ug 1 delation of the land above sea level Thus the 
of S'®,"® plains about Ligor and the large island 

. !J[®Taiitihm skirting the inhnd sea between Singora 
Phattilung were formetl This phenomenon is very 
'a^cn on both coasts of the MaH} Peninsula Where 
occurs tho country appears lined with sandbanks raised 
surrounding land looking like as mam sea 

forti? meeting of currents 

to fiftj yards broad and very long In Sansknt one 
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of puch e'indbanlvS uoul«l bo called ptilut t , nnd a long 
flucccs^ion or nccinnulition of them miglit bo termed 
jutliii f mCJa TbN m, I tliutlw, tho origin of tlio 3 Inlar 
word j)rrHJd/<mi7, T^bicb, according to liOgan,* is tmplojcd 
to dcsigimto tbem Trom tins fact, I notice, a tract of 
land sitintcd just nbo\o KwTlt feelTngor on tlio opposite 
stdo of tbo i>cninsii!i, is marked in the maps® PennillanO 
In n similar manner tins term might be applied to the 
coast of Ligor, wbero the sime “mdj formation of tho 
sod 18 perhaps more cxlensuo and cbornctcnstic than an} 
where else on tho eastern coast of tho ptninstila or on tho 
remaining part of tho Gulf of Snm 

rrom PuluM Wifi/ll and PetmAlnny to I'uU 1 1 iln, Perimula 
and Ptrmuda is an casj transition , and that it is so, is 
shown bj ft map of tho ^falaj Archipelago bj Porro,® 
Tvlior© in the place of tho Gulf of SiTni no read ** Qolpho 
Peunnh * Such is then, beyond doubt the name by which 
that gulf was I nowu in Ptolemj’s time, oud a name it 
roccivcd from one of its pnoctpal marts, i c Perunnls 
aftcrnanls known as A’ojoia 6 // Pharnm^ia or Ligor 
Prom tho first syllable. Per or Pen of its name tho 
Chinese navigators and traders of tho sixth and Bubsoijucnt 
centuries made Po h nnd P o h, terras n hich, hj Grooneveldt 
and other Sinologues, have been lo cverj instance taken to 
mean tho island of Bab I have reason to heliovo however 
that in some particular cases thej designate Perimula , whilst 
m others they apply best to Palanda (Pdrak) 

Towards tho tenth century we begin to meet with tho 
terms Lo yu, or Lu yu (already noticed at p 90 above, 
as tho uamo of a State adjoining Ta khtn I in or Takola on 
the south) and Lo yueh (a country located by Jila Tuan bn 
and others at fifteen days' navigation to the south of Tan 
mei lui or Temala), which warn us that by that timo 
Perimula had changed its name to Ligor A few centuries 
later on we find Ligor referred to in Japanese accounts as 


• Joumat of the llaky Arclupdaso toI i p 308 footnote 

"Map of tl e Malay remasula pnhli bed by the Stroita Branch E ^ S IfS* 

* rnnted m the 1676 ehtion of Poicacelua I. al« p u faraose del monilo 
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Jiikkon, Itokhon, in imitation of its vulgar Siciinese name, 
Lakhbn} 

Balongka (91). 

This is mentioned by Ptolemy, along uith Kokkonagara, 
Tharrha, and Falanda, as an inland town of the Golden 
Chersonese, and must not be confounded, as often has been 
the case, with Balonga IdetTopohs (121), which we shall meet 
in the sequel on the coast of Annam. The corrected latitude 
of Baloagka, obtained from calculation, indicates its position 
to be on the Era Isthmus of the Malay Peninsula; and 
T have therefore identified it with G’hump’hon or 

the eastern terminus of the ancient overland route 
across the peninsula at that point. It is doubtful, however, 
tvhether the place-name C’bump’hon {Jumharn, a vernacular 
corrupted form of the Sanskrit UdumhfDa) can claim bo 
^igh an antiquity as to be already in esistenco, much less 
Well known, in Ptolemy’s time I have, in fact, reason to 
Ihink that Era, as a name of the village, mountain-pass, and 
Mthmus in this region, must have been the better known, 
^ough under a more classic form, at a far earlier period. 
Hence the actual C’hunap’hon village, though already in 
existence at the time, must have at first acquired notoriety 
other as the port of Era or as the eastern terminus of 
'ho route ocro«3 the Era Pass. JTta in Siamese ( n5», 
Jitcrally iTro^i), and JTtoa in Malay, are both names for the 
®iottlcd Hnd-tortoise {TesUtdo clongata, Blyth), so plentiful 
c^ut the Kra Isthmus. Several personal visits to that 
district, and a protracted xcsidence in its neighbourhood, 
make mo certain of this^fact; and I may add that more 
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than onco I took part in tortoise-hiinting expeditions in 
the ^alle3s of that region, which form one of the eport*^ 
one can ha\o there after a shower of rain. The native# 
keep trained dogs for the purpose, which are taught to 
pursue the tortoises and to overset everj one they maj- catch 
upon its back, bell}* upwards, rendering its escape impossible. 
In this manner the beautifulh' shell-clad Cheloniaus are easih 
and very soon captured by the doreu. One of the Sanskrit 
names for the tortoise is pftldmga, which W’ell representv 
Ptolemy’s Balongka I therefoie hold that Paldmga, or 
Paliinga, is the original name of the port and district, which 
was later on tinnslated by tbe Siamese into JLiah, its actual 
designation In this opinion I nm further confirmed by 
the fact that some of the Siamese records mention a Mnang 
Pionrji Le an ancient distnet by the name of Piong, which 
appears to have includetl the territory of Kra, or rather to 
hare been identical with the present Xra District itself. In 
Ptonq one may plainlj* T(*cogni7e the original term Pahmgti- 
I beliere, moreoror, that this is the conntrj’ which Chinese 
writers of the Liang (a.ji 502-557) and Sui (a.d. 6S9-618) 
dynasties term Loug-ha, Lnug-eJna-hsu, or Lnng^ga-hsiu, and 
represent as haring sent an embassy to the Chinese Court 
in A iJ. 315 with a letter, one passage of which says : 
“the precious Sanskrit is*genorully known in this land.”* 

I quote this sentence in order to show the possibility of 
the country being given .i Sanskrit name such as Palinga^ 
which I proposed above ns tbe equivalent of cither Kru, 
Balongka, or Lang-kta {Laiila, Lnngfi). In the same extract 
occurs also the statement that “tlio people sny that their 
country was established mote than 400 years ngo," which 
carries us back to the fiisl century of our cn>, and proves the 
existence at that carl}’ period of the port, district, or kingdom 
of Painnga, giving Plolnny full time to bo aware of it. 
After the legend of the sacred relies from Dantapura li id 
liccn brought over and localized to Ligor, ns prciioiislv 
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noted, the name corrupted by \ulgar pronunciation 

into Bolanr/a and jifalanga^ had become probably identical, 
in the minds of the people, with Jlalanga (Yengi-pura), the 
capital of the I^iigas of ilajerika. At the same time, the 
vernacular form Erali having originated, it may have been 
brought into u«e coupled at first nath the ancient classical 
name of the countr}* in its corrupted form, thus: K>a- 
Krn-niaJmif/a, etc. Here we have the hingdom of 
(Eamalanlvli or Kamalanga) spoken of by 
Hvreu-tsang about G3S aw., and located by him to the 
south-east of Sh\h-U Ch‘a-ta-h (Su-lsetm or Prome) near 
great hay. Of all localities named by ancient authors 
m Indo-China, none has perhaps more puzzled scholars as 
this kingdom of Langa or Eomalanga, especially as next 
to nothing i-, heard of it after the seventh century. One 
sohtarj’ authoritj is, honever, found to state that Lantj^yn^ 
^•tht is nc.ir to the country of J*‘aii’p'an ' (South-western 
Siam). >Ia Tuan-lin locates P*an'j>*aii in the northern part of 
an idand (Malay Peninsuka) separated from Lin^t (Carapa) 
hy a Uitle sea (Gulf of Siam). 

The kiogdom of Karoalanka or Katnalangu must have 
originally occupied the region of the Mulnj Peninsula 
ebove the P.lk-chao inlet and the Kra Isthmus, being thus 
contenninous with the district of Takola on the south. 
Northwards it must have extended us far as the Salwlo ; for 
the kingdom of which in a former page (89 sups a, 

riote 6) ue lia%e identified uilh Eamalanga, is located by 
the great Chinese cyclopaedia between Ilaiito-K'ioi-htn (Taik- 
huU) and (Tehhla) In TInytoa’s Travels there 

rs mentioned a pTO\inco callctl Kalaaity which i& said to form 
the eastern limit of the Kingdom of India * This term 
ICofnaii may nppU to the same region or district called 
AV<i/j-Mr bj the Arab'*, Kantnhtiifff bj Hwen-tsang, and 
CiiDiehit by the Vortuguese writers.* Anotlwr name of 
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countrj may bo quoted Tvhtcli la probably derived from 
Kamalanga and as such may show that the Kamalanga 
Kingdom must have at one time extended well up the 
Salwm valley The country alluded to is KammaltM 
which I found mentioned as a kingdom (conquered bj 
■\Varerri tho chief of Martaban, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century) m the ‘ Kajadhiraja a chronicle of 
Pegu preserved in Siam The kingdom of Kammalant 
18, perhaps, to be identified with the present KaniQjilaj 
(situated on the Salwm to the north of Martaban), wbicb 
may have been its capital It is evident, from the above 
considerations, that the ancient kingdom of Knmalanga 
must have been at one time pretty well extensive In 
connection with the etymology of its naroo I may add 
a few more observations 

In a Peguan (Taleng) work, or rather romance recountmg 
a supposed journey of Buddha, followed by his Mon 
(Taleng) duciple Gavampati thera throughout Indo China 
and the Malay Archipelago^ it is stated that Buddha after 
pajmg a visit to Achm in Sumatra crossed over with 
a retinue to a place on the Malay Pcnmsula where the 
celestials had provided for him a stone bench [pallaila) 
upon which to sit cross legged And thus did the great 
Teacher rest upon it for awhile and from this fact that 
place was thenceforward known by the name of Pallaiika 
1 e stone bench ' Some commentators believe Pallanka 
to bo Malacca but there is no likelihood of the latter 
place being meant It is quite evident that the allusion 
13 intended for Ptolemy s Salongka — for which 

the author of the romance invented a now etymologj, 
endeavouring to justify it bj tho above legend It is m 


Throo"!! tho t.n<lnr*8 of the Rot Edwtrd O ''Icvctij op tn 18''8 Join" 
mmoo work smo g tlo Uarmese and M is at SlatUnom thkire lutidv 
obla ned a eompleto copy of the 1 rjruBli text of th s work w h cl I Ln 1 <w far 
seen hat pxrt iul\ n a S amesa translst on Ihougb based on pure llcl on tb 
work TsJnablo tocauso t conUins inaiiy ml rost n" part c !ar» on fh aoc *nt 
»reo"TaphT and hstoiTof iCTfral coantTf* a In la Ob nn more npoc » t I 
It u too work allud'd to in the Snt page of tho nt udu I on to llsswell s 
Grammatical Notes on the Icguan Longitge lUngoon 1871 
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e same district or in its neiglibourliood, in fact, that, as 
is remarked, n Sri-pdda or holy footprint 

» .. exist on the SuianM-mdh mountain, which is 

, • have been left by Buddha as a memento of his 

same occasion. 

d^ra land-route from the Pak-chan inlet across the 
distan C’hump’hon I have already spoken. The 

three ^’1 termini is no more than twenty- 

500 elevation of the range does not exceed 

^nchn^^ * on both aides offer even now good 

of th ’ hence it is no wonder if a large portion 

«riy dfw *’■« ’^“5- i-i the 

must h ■ "'■''■'“'I ”>“‘0 “toss the Era Isthmus 

-of thp ^cj'iired great favour after the disappearance 
thft Ta- sea-passage between Trang and Ligor about 

La, If, of the Christian Era. Hence we hear of 

^rst c being established as a State ju the 

■eartho^^ Ancient remains of temples and of 

of still to be found in the ennrons 

•«ity o^f th f 

Y north 13 the province named Lau-ya or 

“t tho oU df- ”T° “ P">'>»Wy “oother linguMo relic 
i-4 t,a or ’A'Sdem of Palinga, «f„. 

'■“ the cL f ;J‘'''!'^®ttO-<.no only of which is shown 
ooarlv „„„„ V cod wrongly marked ■• Koh Kata "-lying 
tho hnmp'hon Bay, to attest up to this day 

l-roquI^UX Sv Lan!;.ya.;^,u, so much 

(.o3Sltal°^pX“ri"d^? "'■rr™*^ 

IS. and 100) Bouddhrstos," by I-tsing, pp. 07, 
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(7) iS’oj/Awji Sia/u /ind Ziios 

The region of the Eastern or White bellied XTu Ijitig 
to the south of Yimuan and encompassed by the tiro great 
bends of the Ml Ehiing on the west, by Tonkin on the 
east, and bj the eighteenth parallel of latitude on the south, 
was knonn to Ptolemj as the countrj of the Doanai — 
a people living, he says, along the river of the same name 
He does not give us any further particulars about either 
the people or the country, but simply states that to the 
latter succeeds a mountainous region adjoinuig the land 
of the Leatai wherein aie found elephants and tigers 
This mouQtaiiious zone must be identified T think, with 
the territory of the present States of C'hieng m ii and 
^ in that IS, Western L los, and with the hill tracts 
that bound the Kbong’s bend ot ChiengEhm ou 
the south and form the witcrshed between it and the 
Me I»am In this region elephants and tigers are plentiful, 
in fact, up to this da}, and the designation of eJuHff 
given from times imuiemorial to the territon of Histeni 
LIos and its capit il — and adopted b} the Ciuiicse under 
the form Lan is'mtg for the stream thot runs through 
that territory, lumcl}, the Me Kbong Iliver — contains 
an allusion to the presence of elephants in the region 
non under consideration Jinc'lang means, lu fact as 
I shall point out with luoro details iii the sequel, 'tie 
Elephants’ pasture grounds.’ 

Previous to this designation being applied howoicr, 
or soon after its origin, the countri of the X«7u u’ns 
clnssicall) known as Mdltra dftt or sidled, a name which 
it retained up to quite recent times, but under the 
corrupt fonns of JSIah Jfd/l or Jlaldra In iiauio 
records of the last four ccDtunc-* the Stale of C litcii,? la'll 
IS often spoken of os the JUd/d or Jfaldrn counln, «ui<l 
tho^e of Luang 1* hmli IHng and 'WlcDg Cln« «» 
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icala or Savala Ifalaia kingdom * But in Ptolemy’s 
time, and probablj for seTenl centuries earlier, either the 
'itter ingdotn or its capital ci^ was as we learn from 
author himself, named Basana or Doana As the 
nn uhra collectively applied to the whole region of 
03 was imported from Central India whore it designated 
^0 country presently known as illlv I so was the term 
Junza introduced from the same quarter, and as there 
cive T*^^**^ eastern part of Mllava it was by analog} 
Inrl urtber India to the corresponding portion of tho 
thu^ 1 *ocso il ilava i e Eastern LiTos The term Da-sirna 
^ »>ocomcs identical with Ptolem}’8 Dasana It must 
cotilT™^^ that, hut for our eminent geographer, we 
* have known that FaHtcm Llos and its capital 

With ^ ^ although wo shall meet 

Ilian ^)*i? 1 ^ *- legend of the loundation of 

aTfv.tf. w certain that DaMrna, as an 

foriMtt district and town has long bocomo 

Savalf *^M-i-***^ suporsodofl b} tho aUcniatiio designation 
rohr.is'^ .t* * others, which wo shall hi\o occasion to 

*^01100 111 the sfHiMot 
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info llio couiifry wliich form» tho iw^cnt Imliitnt of tljcir 
rcLnlncil tluJr naino of lAn or T.Au, by nliicb 
they lin>c been bnonii up lo tlii«» t!.jy. It I<, tljrrcfon\ 
not unUbcly flmt tlio rc}»ion in wbicli they nettle*! 
<lo«igimfetl Jl.lhvu or Mal\u with •pctinl refireiico to their 
tribal nninc. In thoMlinlect of tho Xorthorn Shans (Uti) 
the term Mmug, meaning n country, in pronounced J/iJJ 
hence Laii'a Ijaiul, calletl in nioclcn) fii.Tmeno .Vii'a/jy LHu, 
would Iw termed 2fif-TA<i, a name uiiicli iminignintn from 
tho district" of ICorthern India where I’nlkrt fonguM 
were Rjwkcn, would soon clasriciro into or Jfdlnl, 

tlnn idcnfifjing, as it were, the new country with n district 
of their sencmtetl fatherland. 

As regartls tho LnwiTs, liuwoh. or AVnh, known to haso 
oecupiwl from n scry early |>crio<l the whole mountainous 
region between tho jlf'-Khong and the Snlwln risers, and 
now restricted mostly to tho wild tracts of tho main seater* 
shed Iwtwccn tho 18th and 23nl pomlkU, they are essentially 
a hill people, as exempliCed by the terra J)6i (meaning 
a mountain), applied to them by tbo lAu. Tliough they 
appear to hnsc at one timo held tho country to tho cast 
and south of the upper JIvKhong bend os well, they were 
drive]; off to their present bauuts by tho laiu; hcnco it 
is unlikely that they ore the people alluded to in the name 
3r<lfaia’j>radcitt applied to tho eountrj* whence they were 
so early espelled. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the 
Lawas were actually so culled at that period. The only 
name recorded for them or tho early ancestors of their 
race is that of C'/ileng, meaning an elevated place, hiil, 
or plateau, which I think to bo identical with tho Chinese 
^ (chtng) Their cities, from being genernllj built on 
some eminence, were likewise termed C‘/iie>ig, e.g C'hieng 
Tung, C'hTeng Hung, etc, which the Burmese write 
Kyaing T6n, Kyoing Yon, etc.; and their country yas 
called the C'Jiiciuj, ie *IIiUy,' Country.' The branch of 

1 1 cannot ajrce wiUi Sfr E II npiiunn expressed in Ui® China 

Jttriew (xoL XIX p 73, n 6> , and rot xr, p 340), that llie prefix 
Kiani/ [C'Uieny] of Kiang.tuny, etc, u identinl icitli Z7e»i, llio ris” Chao 
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tbo Thai Tato that conquered their territory was, as a con- 
sequence, named Thai-&ftieng or Ldu-C/nnig, and continued 
to prefix the term C'hUag to the names of the cities it 
established in the sequel, such os, for instance, C'hicvg-nuii. 
In the course of tinio tho word C‘h\nig thus hccanio 
synonymous with 2limig, the Thai term for city, district, 
etc. But its original sen^ remained embodied in several 
ej^pressions employed to designate products of tho hills 
and Woods, e.g. (ThamoUc'hieng, ICdt-c^hleng, etc., meaning 
to the present day, respectively, mush and medicinal 
^Qlbs of the hills.i 


tor/Oepartmeot,’ and that it “praelically laeani the sanw as miianp" 
aetual Smiueao word for department is itre?i, and this ls, 1 tlunV, wlial 
«»a means Tho liew alluded to is endenlly idcnUeal with the Chinese 

which means, as explained tn Giles’ Pictionarj, s r 5140, 'a height, an 
A capital , n metropolis ’ Tho tame mtcrprelation appLcs, word hj- 
t® the terra OUxenj, winch denotes at tho same time a height and a city 
The SansVnt 2Ialah or itSlant, denoting a mountaineer and also a high 
^iiod, u pteUy Well erjuiTalent to C’bicng , and tho name JfoRi^jirades* may 
MTe been dented from it, in which case it would mean * the highlands,’ ‘ the 
^^uatry ot mountaineers ' 

According to the traditions of tho LawSs, or C*AreHj», their ancestors had 
founded a powerful State, screral cenluncs before the Christian Eta, which 
****“d6d eastwards to the lioutiew ot Tonhin Their chief x>t hing, staled E7iun 
CJitiaiif, resided in the Cit} of CA»r»^ Chfiang, now colled C'hieiiy Chong, 
somewhere ’about hliun- Ivcm, near the wntershed hetweea the Tile, 
^oog and the Salwia It was also the C*A«en^ who established the ouco 
‘Mnous State of Jluang Yoog or Mah»gimgaua - nngnra, further domi the 
«e.Khong ^allc) The litter was OTcctlirown, as I learn from the Muang 
^oDg Chronicle, about 100 years before tho Buddhist Era, or eireo 644 n c , 
hr Sunanda Kumars, the second son of tho Thai chief of C'Jntng Hung, who 
•nurdeted all the Chimg chief*, inaViiig himself muster of their country The 
defeated C'Airnjsthen fled towards Law C*h«.ug,aud settled along the lle-Khong 
After the Lati had conquered C’hieng Rung, Huang Tong, and other 
fouudatiotia oi the C Jueng people, and had pncticftlly become masters of the 
region occupied by tho latter, they were thenceforward hnown asXaii C'hieng, 
• e ‘ the Lnii of the C hicng enmitry ’ They are, howerer, also termed La k 
O'} leng, on account of their atill wo^ippuig, in common with tlie Lawas and 
other hill tribes of non-Thac race, aeTcral objects which they say once 
beJongod to a superior being, pnhsps a king or hero of Uie former C'httng 
(Taivra) empire, by the name of C'kieng These objects are — 

I Tho tfnRo<«<fAiU<lrwni a brass tywVil open at the bottom and omanientcd 
ou tbo lop hr fuir rni»p<l figuira of frogs duposcd round tho nm at equal 
intcrrals . whence its -ndgnT Tmme o| KUng-liA, meaning • frog-drum ’ It has 
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The peoples of the Thai race ore, contrary to the 
liowas and other inountaui tribes, a valley - dwelling 
population, and aro wont to settle only on the banks of 
streams or lakes Hence tho Chinese called them jPa-t, 
a term meaning ‘valley barbarians ' * The corresponding 
Sanskrit word is Drouala^ the sense of which is 'people 
of valleys,’* or rather of lakes, and occurs ns tho mmo 
of a tribe in tho Jrahabharnta’s list, where Tro%n\n is 
given as an alternative lenii. In Xorthem Indo-China 
tho term Dromla appears to mo to bo represented by 
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Ptolemy’s loanai and the TsUcan of the Chinese, while its 
alternatiTc ProsaKa remains probably preserved to us in 
the name of the P*»-/53 or Peh-fsz, a tribe undoubtedly 
of the same (Thai) race, which may be connected with the 
city of "Western Yunnan that Ptolemy names Posinara.' 

One should not lie in the least surprised at finding so 
many Sanskrit names of peoples, regions, and cities trans- 
planted here from India, especially from its northern part, 
and often distributed in a similar topographical order jis 
they originally occurred there. This latter circumstance is 
pwiuliarly interesting, and constitutes, perhaps, the most 
striking example of what we may be permitted to term 
toponymio mimicry that we know of. Aheady we have 
noticed the homology in the distribution and relative 
location of geographical names, between the con^t of Aralcan 
and the western seaboard of India at similar latitudes. 
Want of space prevents us from going into further details, 
^beyond saying that the same imitation is carried on with. 
*onie degree of accuracy, in so far as the relative positions 
cf the topographical names are concerned, from tho Gulf of 
Martaban across to Laos and the greater part of Northern 
Indo-Chin.!. In fact, while we have hero a second lluha 
another Da<.lma, repreccnling, respectively. Western 
*tid Eastern I*ios, as already noticed, we find fnrtbor north, 
Yunnan, a second Gaml/ulra, as well as Jftl/ii/d and 
^Klelta or Vide/ta ; o Catnpd in the cast (Aiinam), and 
c 2tatayci in the south (Malay Peninsula). 

Tho rule does not, of course, apply to every place of 
Indo-China; but, m general, it may bo assumed that its 
northern districts hare been gheu iinmes corresponding to 
ancient districts of Northern India; nhile its southern 
■divisions, including tho Mnlaj Peninsula, vvere culled after 
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similarlj' located regions of tlio south of IntIn SucI* 
coincidences nre duo to tho fact that n double stream of 
emigrants from India fioTred into Iiido China at a serj 
earlj period One, proceeding from tho north, advanced 
overland through Manipur and Lurrnl anti influenced the 
northern part of Indo China as far as the Tonlcin Gulf 
nnd the Chinese borders, the other, coming from the south, 
reached Indo China bv sea, and its influence extended 
mainlj over the Mala) Pcninsuls, Siam, Kamboja and 
Southern Annam Thus it will be seen that I^orthem 
Indo China owes its early civiliration to settlers from 
ITorthern India while its southern portion, including the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, is indebted for its 
ancient development to adventurers and colonists from 
tho Coromandel and Malabar coasts Oneo this point never 
hitherto cleared up is well understood, much that is vet 
incomprehensible and obscure of the earlv biston of Judo 
Chinese nations will appear more distinct 

For the present we are concerned only with that stream 
of emigration which flowed into Northern Indo China from 
Northern India That such a movement occurred is ampi) 
proved bj the fact that during the tbreo or four centuries 
preceding the Christian Eri we find Indu dynasties estnb 
lished by adventurers cHinung descent from the Ksatnva 
potentates of Northern Indio, ruling in Upper Biirmi, m 
Slim and LIos m Tunnan and Tonlcm, and even in most 
parts of South Ilnstern China From the Brahmaputra and 
Manipur to the Tonkin Gulf wo can trace a continuous 
string of pett) States ruled by those scions of tho IvKatnya 
nee, using the Sinsknt or the Pili languages in ofScial 
documents and inscriptions building temples and other 
monuments after the lodii st 3 le and employing Brihman 
priests for the propitiatory ceremonies connected with the 
Court and ^tafe Among such Jndii xnpnaiTljjcs wa rasv 
mention those of Tagi iig Upper Pugin, Protne, and Sen wi 
(Theiutn), in Burma, of Muang Hing C hicng Bung 
Jluang Khwln iiud UaNima (T uniig P lirali Btng) m the 
Lau countri , nnd of ui^ranaffara (Ifanoi) and Canip.1,. 
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0Dls.m and Annam As far as Yunnan is concerned, 
earn from Chinese historians that a Jen ki\o claiming^ 
escent from buklndh mva rlja fifth son of Sn Dbarnil ol a 
p agadha as earh as «c 122 reigning it 

h ‘0 the south cast of tho Ta li Lake, and had 

S afterwards, conferred upon himself fiom the Chinese 
™peror the sovereignty over tho whole territory of Tim 
unnanj • hear, moreover, that * tho oldest traditions 
Meet the Ai Lao State of \ung ch‘ang with JlTcna 
fionof Asoka”- 

know more of the InilH dj nasties founded 
T of China and on the shores of the Gulf of 

loot } doubt to the fact that the Chinese 

^ upon the States Ijnng outside the borders of their 
opire at that period as barbarous and therefore concerned 
einse ves very little about tliem But the names of 
^Wp eg and cities recorded bj Plolemv in that region, 
imperfectly preserved are sufBcientlv 
nn\ prove the pre ence of the Indu ruhng and 

I , element in tho«e countne« xmdoubtedlj not so 
arous os the Chinese would make them appear A 
oereut complexion is thus put on the past of tho^e 
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counlncs uml of Clima witliil, for while, nccorilmg to 
■Chinese tttcouuta, the Chmv<to iijipcarus tlio cuili/c<I nation 
y ir excellent' ninl tho populations ouUitlo their southern 
Jionlcrs ns liarharinns, iho truth seems to lie rather m the 
opposite direction, na it was oiidentl) through the medium 
oi those birbarians ihut Chum received part of her civih 
ration from India « matter of fact tho Chinese never 
5ct mentioned or admittcil this, but it is ns plain as can 
bo that tlioir astronomical knowledge, their calendar, and 
m 111} of tho arts and sciences for whicli thev stood long 
celebrated as the anginal inventors, were introduced among 
them In Indii travellers or acquired bv tlio Cliine«o them- 
bclves through contact with tho barb mans of tlieir southern 
borders where Indfl infloenco had long bren predominating 
The embas^j that (ho emperor "'fing (i sent in ad Go to 
India, whence it brought IJiiddhisni to tho Chinese, was 
stry likelj prompted by and despatched upon tho advice 
of Indfis then at tho Chinese Court It seems, in short, 
to mo that tlicre is ample evidcnco as to tho presence, 
w ithm Chinese borders of Indfi and ether western foreigners 
—whether advonturors, traders or missionaries — earlv before 
tho Christian Era and before active intercourse bj sea could 
Lave been established The presence of this western— chiefly 
Indii — element and its influence upon the development of 
Chinese civiliratiou at a for earlier period than baa hitherto 
been 1 nown or even susivected, coiumanda attention and 
can henceforth be hardly overlooked bj Sinologists But, 
reserving our further remarks on this highly important 
subject to a more suitable occasion, we shall here resume 
•our discussion on the Doanai and their country just 
a moment ago interrupted 

As ire remarked Ptolemy’s Doanai represent a valley 
•dwelhug people such as are termed in Sanskrit Dronala 
and III Chinese Pi i, and undoubtedly correspond to the 
Ts tea ) , T lean or Doan tnbes of Eastern Yunnan It was 
they apparentlj who overthrew the Indii kingdom founded 
Jit Da<.ima or Luang P hrah Bing They were — hhe the 
Lau and their kinsmen, the Xau still existing at present 
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in the Lover Me*Khong vallcj under the iinmo of Idu- 
liuii — a people of Thai race Ma Tuaii-lin' mention'* the 
(Doanai) as mhaluting, in the eeienth centuri, the 
territon of K*un«raing to the eist of the Ta li Lake, thus 
bounding on that side the State of Nan>Chao or Thai 
etnpit© of ileng sht, now ileng-hirn T‘mg Parker, in 
his article on the 2Tan Chao,* sais that the TsUcan tribe 
“must have extended far east into Kwang si, for the Ski- 
«Aw, which treats of a period earlier than this by two 
centuries [fifth ccnturj^i says that General Shi AVan-sui 
^as appointed commander m chief of a force sent to quell 
an insurrection of the Nan-nmg barbinan Ta'ienii Wan, 
and that he advanced as far as Nnn-chung ” But, eaily 
before that period, the T*‘ican roust have extended to the 
‘*aulh us Well, thus occupying tho high lallejs of the 
kt, of the Song koi or Red Riier, and of the Song bo 
Of Black River, whence they advanced into tho basin of 
the Kain-'G tbrongU Dieu Bien p'hu or Muang Then 
{^t«n) , and thence to Luang P'hrah IHng and the Middle 
hie Khong, as told in the chronicles imd traditions of the 
^itern Laii In au &o 0 we find them in the countrv 
termed Da nan danff by the Annnmese annalists,’ situated 
about the sources of the Dao gtang, a stream which I identify 
''uth the A’nHi Tmi or Red River, Ptolcraj's Donas About 
^^0 AD Me find the Ddan ^T*iran or Ts‘ican) tribes in 
^ccupntion, jointly with the Kav, of the same temtorj 
aa the Red Riier^ which was several centuries previous, 
held bj the Ai Luu iroreover, m \ d 819 we hear of the- 
Unnng ilong or Huang-iong, tnbes of the Jlsi-gnan man 
inhabiting the vallcj s of Hoang-ch'fing on the eastern 
borders of the terntoiy of Nan Ctao,® attacking Tonkin 
and killing its Chinese govcinor 

AUlioiigU the term Iha», T »nj», or Ta’icnn disappeared, 

1 
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and 80 did in Indo-Cbina its Sanskrit equivalent or proto- 
t 3 ’pe Bionnia — only those of Ldu-Kan and Lau-^Ktao-ici, 
Jaid or Chm (-g }i3), remaining — the Doans may be easily 
recognized in Ptolemy’s Doanai They, evidently were 
a non-tattooing population, unlike the Ai-Lau, who, on 
account of their tattooing their bodies with dragons and 
wearing tails to their clothes, weio nicknamed JS'gteu, n Dan 
term identical with the modern Siamese Ngd, which means 
* snake ’ For the same reason their successors in Yunnan, 
the Nan- Chao, were by the Chinese termed Lung-icet, 
i e- ' Dragon-tails.’ ' 

“ The Ts'ican,” says Parker,* “ are stated by K‘aag-hi 
to have been an influential clan in modern Yun-nan Fu.” 
JTa Tuan-lin has a notice on the TaUem, under the name of 
Lxang ts'wfljwnan, meaning ‘the two [clans of the] Ts'tcau,' 
to wit, the ‘white’ or ‘western’ (Pa* TtUcan) and the 'black' 
or ‘ eastern ’ ( Wu Ta'icaii). According to his information, 
they must have extended from the headnaters of the Red 
River to as far east as Kwang-si. This coincidence in 
location of the TaUiati with the Boan, or T'van, and the 
Kau of the Annamese historiaos, coupled with the fact that 
T'ican, or Boan, is the Annamese pronunciation of the 
Chinese term TsUean, is sufficient evidence to show, I think, 
that they really were the same people * Similar coincidences 
in names and location also indicate them to bo identical 
with Ptolemy’s Doanai It is therefore prettj certain that 
in our author’s time a conspicuous portion of this people 
had already adraziced into Baslera XJns or DaATma, which 
thej' held under sway. 

The tradition of the I^o of Luang P'hrah Bang is, that 
their carlj’ ancestors settled first at Huang Th<?n, the Dien 


1 Sec Ma Tunn lin, op cit tml ii,p 189,«tttcle Naw Chao, and p 271 bc<i i 
abn 1 orter In CAinx ^crieic, rol sis, No 2, p SS, note 
’ Lae rt< , p Ti? aata 

X A el'll! of a imiilat came, tlie Tuan raled over Nan.Chao, ami <ub5e<}nmt]3r 
OTcr tbe Ta.1i ^Ule All tbcM tnbe* were osideollr o{ tlie lame Lc Ibe Thm. 
race 1 erVer tlunki tito T*'uau to baae liecn iUe fotl>eara of the Ictoa {»oa 

ih>aa Tetuio, »ol Slm, p 182) , but ibw boa y*t to bo provwL Lo-hi ii « aery 
laono and rloatic tnbcit denization, and it may baae formerly been apiliod to 
peoples of Tbai race (Aoni or Aant), tho Ta*«Mii intludi.'d 
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liien-p‘hu of the Annamese, so called, to roy belief, eithei 
from {Tten), the ancient name of Yunnan, their preceding 
•seat, or {T‘ien), the Chinese word for heaven and its 
Ijcrrd, identified by tbe Ldu with the Indra of the Indus 
The latter hypothesis seems preferable from its being in 
accord with the legend of the Ldu os to their having 
received, while settled at that place, a king from heaven by 
the name of Khdn Borom {Pmama), meaning ‘most 
ft^tellent ruler.’ He was the son of P'htja Thhi, i e. ‘the 
Lord T'itii’ whom the L5u now identify, as I said, with 
Indra. Soon after his advent they divided into seven 
branches, each led by a son of Khun Borom, and set off 
for the surrounding countries, wbich they occupied as far as 
the frontiers of Tonkin on the east, Burma on the west, 
and China on the north. The northern branch settled 
Yunnan, where it founded the kingdom of JiTuang So, 
or So’ie, by which I believe tbe Nan-Chao State is meant, 
w Ita Tuan-lm gives iTo-cAe (|;^ or So-shih, as one of 
the names under which the Nan-Obao were known.' The 
Mstem branch is said to have founded the kingdom of 
C'ddfl!, CutQmanx, or CHthm&lmt, which must be identified. 
We shall see in tho sequel, with Xf«*t or Campa As the 
above legend is possessed bj' the Liu of Luang P'hrnh Bang 
m common with the ilau Shaus (Thai Mau) and tbe Abom 
Asam, it is likely that the branching off took place rather 
fit Tien (Yunnan) than at Huang Then, and at a date much 
^orlier than the one obtained by Ncy Elias from Mau 
records, i e. the year 1111 of the Buddhist Era, or CG8 
A If Wo are to judge from tbe fact that m the first 
century A.n. the western hconch of the Lau had already 
founded tho kingdom of Shen in Horthem Burma and their 
eastern branch occupied iho Sliddlo Me-Khong valley, 
becoming soon afU 2 rN\ ard» known to Ptolemy under the name 
of So&nai, wo must place tho event of tho first branching off 
of tho I-iu from Yunnan at a dato not later than tho 
Iwglaning of tUo Cht«lian Em ; but I think that two or 
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tlircp centuries earlier represents perhaps n more approximate 
csdmatej ns these people must have tahen some time on the 
« oj before reaching their present seats * 

At onj rate, the branch that wended its steps towards 
the Nam XX niid, descending its course, reached the Me- 
Khmi"' nt Lnang P'hrnh Bang, found, according to the 
chronicle'', the Kliii Kinuaiuj tribe in occupation, who 
blocked the passage at tho confluent of the JTatn U, and 
Jind to b© 01 ei come before aji} further progress became 
possible. The Kanratiff uere driven up the Me-Ehbug 
ns fur as the districts of P'liii I,au nnd P'hii Kha, near 
tho present Ciiieng Kfaong, where, from their arranging 
the hair in i hirap tied on the top of the held, the^ 
weio since known as lOui Kan, in Siamese, A7<« 

These Kh\ tribes, say the chronicles, were of the 
Cfmh, ie tho C'lifeng, race* They evidently came from 
Kwang SI and ICnei-chou It 19 worthy of remark that 
tribes of an identical or a \er^ similar name, the Kaman, are 
mentioDed. in the chrooicles of Burin *i ns having constituted,. 
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together with tho P'hyft (l*rfi) nnd SnJ^ (Stik, Clioli, Chok ?), 
its early population. They are said to luivo subsequently 
shifted on to Arakan. This shows that the advance of the 
Ii.m or Thai \Nas, both in Xorthern Siam and Rurint7> 
confronted by populations of the same (Iloh-Annam) race, 
hy the Darno of Kfinidn and Ptu, nho had long been in 
occupation of the country, and who had cither to he repelled 
or subdued. Tho early P'ltyii, or Pifi, nnd Sul, on the 
Siamese {.ide, are still represented by the present Prii, Po> r 
orPiJiu, iind So, Sul, or Sul, of Knroboja. From lingnisticnl 
”od other affinities I have, moreover, come but recently to 
the conclusion that the Khaim of Arnknn and tho Khumu of 
luang P'hrah Bang must have been in origin tho same tribe. 

According to Professor Lacoupcrie, the Por, Peru, or 
Pril, and their cognate tubes in Kamboja, were driven out 
of Kwang.tung and Kuang-si nc. 215 This appears to 
with the statement of the Liiang P'brali Biing 
chronicles that the Kaun'uit/ and similar tnbos were of 
CAc'/j or Southern Chinese orijpn, though the date given 
above refers, no doubt, to tho ea.odu3 of the last remnants 
cf those tribes; judging flora the fact that the first inroads 
of tbeLau into the Middle Ue-Khong valley must have 
Occurred witbm the two centuries preceding the Christian 
kra, as I suggested above, nnd that at that period tho Lilu 
found the Kanrang and other tribes of the Chvh stock 
alreadv in occupation of the country. As to the elder 
offshoots of the C/irh race, such as the C'hTeng or Lawa, 
they must hare found their way to Cential Indo-China 
much earlier, and the Mon and Khmer must have long 
preceded them, the date of theh advent most probablv 
coinciding nth tb.it of the establishment of their kinsmen 
on the shores of the Gulf of Tonkin some eleven or twelve 
centuries lie. In the C'hleng Stn Chronicle the Khom 
(Khmer) me spoken of as having been in occupation, long 
before 6<G lit, of the tract of countr}* between tho 
Mo-Khiing at C'hicng and the headwaters of the 
Mc-Kam, whence thij were not Bnally expelled by the LTu 
imli\ A.n. oTO. 
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Tlie Po> !'• or Pi a ; the Bahiinr, and cognate tribes, 

were very likely tlio Barrhai whom Ptolemy places to tbo 
south of Yfninnn and to tho west of the Kudatai and Indoi 
of Tonkin. 

From tbo foregoing con$iderntion3 tbo ino\cmont and 
distribution of races in tho north of Indo-Obina appears 
in a clearer light than hitherto depicted ; and it becomes 
evident that prior to tho odvanco of the Liu or Thai in 
Siam and of the Tibeto-Burmcso into Burml, both tbe^c 
countries were occupietl by tribes of the 3Ioir-Annam raco 
originally from Southern Clitna, chiefly from Knang-si 
and Kwei»chou, ^vho had long preceded them. These tribes 
were obviously of tho \eiy' same stock both in Siam and 
Burma} hence the unexpected disclosure folloivs that the 
famed P/& or P'//yS, and S^l, hitherto held to 

have formed the bulk of the Burmese nation, were instead 
tribes of the MuU'Annam race whom the Tihcto-Burmese 
found already settled in the country, and whom they had 
to face and repel before being able to obtain a footing 
in it ^ 

According to Aj monier,* tb© popular name of JoK or 
C/iok applied to tho Aninmese bj the Ch‘m, is sjnonjmous 
with the literary term Yitnn or Ticatt (Yai-nna) by ivhich 
the former are designated throughout Indo-Ohina, except in 
Annum itself, and which the Annaniese pronounce Xfguen 
or N'r/ui/in’ This terra I take to be identical with tbo 
Chinese ^ (yfim/), meaning * a high level, a plateau,’ and 
synon^iaotts with ^ (rX/My) or Ohieup and the Sanscrit 
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.. ]' *11 the namo of tho JTsi-ijuan'imn, called 

or TeUngnen, by tho Annnracse, whom Jla Tuan- 
in ocatos on tho north-eaitern frontiers of Tonkin and 
makes contenninoua with the Nan-Chao on tho west. It 
0 ows, therefore, that tho early settlers in Tonkin and 
^nnam must havo been of the same stock of tho C'hieng, 
bef m* ^iifnta-desa^ i.e, tho present Laos, 

the L “ ^1* or Uoans. Both the Ngnyin or Nguen and 
C'hicng originated from tho race and country 
South^^^”* ^liich was part of Ytieh, i.e. 

O] lienee we seo the terms Choi, Chch, 

and iTWm/iu — which mean, respectively, 
tr‘l South-Eastern China,’ ‘ hill tribes,’ and ‘ mixed 
■supplied both to the early invaders of Tonkin and 

*0 the elder settlers in Laos. 

in micient names of Luang P‘hrah Bang was, 

air'*^^!^* or C'haica, which the Lau found on their 
not'ti, which they pronounce Saal. I have 

form doubt that this term is but an abridged 

a n ? Yaiana; while its existence at so early 

eorr° a'" ““'I the surrounding 

th*. belonged to the Yuan or Yuch, namol^ 

or 

country up to comparatively recent times, 
n the Chinese wrote it down as 353 (.Chua, ch'.ca, chm, 

‘ m) and ^ t3 {Lao-Chua or Z,au-ChUca),- On the other 


] Pi’ «>i . pp 23e-7 

('■a” 

ll'o C‘/in.r« * ’ r ®'‘*' *1 ***“ <‘me«p)ii(U, as I suddosc tn 

01.1.4 F.p«i.t,oi:"V4 • ■’‘“''f • “ ?»■ 

tho Boutbera portion of oLn . >»l»abitin.; in the earl) periods 

"'.sei^r* (op Cl". “ol ^ If 1‘nr^r 

'•«. etc . ‘‘croidd sounds sue), ns s/„J, 

Cbinesc or »oino Chinese ftb<.n“J^A!!*"'‘®”Tt.’’’^T?'?\ southern 

prorpcsLs to iiy. often tall 7^ I**® “’"e Butlionty 

•"Inch nny lorre-pou.l to the t***® ®l K''»n}'-tiing) .^Aa-ni/i, a tenii 

It ^uu to mo <iuite po.-ihl’ l‘n cn-chou, etc. 

^ .th and aacl Tho ara connected 

t.po, Shirn, cU , represent, uadcr 

forms, the name of the race siluch 
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liuiul, from Jtua or ^irreJ, and JUdta or Mdlaia, sprang tlie 
denomination Javaln- or Sniala- (often wrongly spelled 
Sevnla) •Uliila for the a imo district, which m o have mentioned 
at the outset. The first term of tins compound toponymic 
was, in its turn, lecorded by the Chinese annalists under the 
form ^ ^ (C7urrt-A»n), and at times emploj ed m the place 
of its synonym Lno-Chua to designate the State of Luang 
P'hrah Bang. 

It strikes one as %ery curious in this connection that, 
uhile the Lau of Liiang P'hrah 2?.Tng ought, like their 
western kinsmen and for the same reason, to be termed 
Yuan or Yuen, thej* reserve this epithet, under tbo Pali 
forms roHff or PoH, and the Sanskrit dress Yarana modified 
into Fiien, for their tattooing relatives of the C'hleng-mat 
principality, ITeiice the designation Touaha’desn for the 
region of 'Western Laos so often met with in local 
literature. Evidently no race likes to be called Yrtretna 
or ‘mixed/ and the Annamese do not feel less aversion 
for such an epithet. The C‘bieng*m.Ti Liiu, however, 
rckiliate upon their brothers of beyond the lle-Ebong by 
calling them Ken, thus insinuating that the latter are of 
the race of, or dependent from, theA«</<) or Chian of Eno*eht 
(^ChiaV'Chih) or Tonkin Remnants of tho ancient Chvh race 
still bearing the original name exist up to the present dav in 
the state of Liiang P'hrah Bang, and they are called Khn 
Cheh or Khamu (Khamuh). They dwell on the mountain 
slopes, a f.ict which evidences their character of lull tribes; 
like their kiiisrocn the Khh /Tda, the S6 or Aoitf, and the 
buk or Sak, etc,, thej speak a lauguage of the iltiu-Aninm 
class ; and prove extremely meek and submissive Tlicv 
consider themselve', ju fact, as elates of the L.T«, ami 
accept without reluctance this condition of inferiontv and 


oinEiH' orcupe"! tlif pToal<>r ]>i>rU<m of 
(,{ hie irnpcr. amt fhst rtwh a ilinnnuwtioii 

. (JtiiolE the nil*'"’' *' 


Cilia 


1,', ikiiolE the niitiVes c( the tbiious pmtiiiCM of that re?ieu 
nnnei.te.ll'Tdi-5rtnt -aitti tint nte) in onler to ili'lioffuiili lliem Irani im 
*# I im,o fftm otlur pr(iimf‘ fiiii' the ieiiM referml to I ft their 
I'TiilU iti< n m with ‘ ‘ n ilire ’ 
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6U or iiutiou lo till, hitter, onin" to u legend of tlair onii 
acco ing to which their ancestors were worsted in ec^enl 
competitions with tho pioneers and progenitors of tlieir 
present imstors Tho diagrice of tin Khu Chth dates, m 
« roin the di^ th it tho Liti entered their coimtn 
^nor^to thnt^ period tho}, and their kinsmen the Kh i 
(Khi Kau), iippcar lo Iiaxc bt'cn blessed with u far 
re ci\ih7ed status than it present, for, ns the chronicles 
idr ^ declare, at the tnno of the Lau’s 

bv country, tho Khu ICnnrTng wero go%erned 

num ^ 1 *^^ authority of king, who 

Ministers o%er tho ngnculturo, flii\nl com- 
hid brought undei 
im-ation the territory along both banks of tho Me Ivliong, 
ar up as tho Natn-P hi — an nlllucnt joining the Me 
Clie°* Lap, below Chieng Khtng (KSng 

Wo ^ raips) and Sluang Sing From these data 
ano.*'^! estimate of tho t\tont of that 

hr th° Fastern Mtllara or Da&ima founded 

waMa^i, Indu auspices and conquered after- 

Indn / ***° T or Doans 

W f roade Itself felt in the country 

fuHl ^ «t bad indeed spread also 

er east and north into what we now call Tonkin and 
unuaa , the probabibta js, therefore, that mouarchs of 
du descent occupied the throuc m Da Irna as they did in 
^ny a neighbouring Stite 

^ “'"s >*■ f“t. 

ea bj the mtire historians to adventurers from India 
‘ circumstance which sufficiently demonstrates the Indii 
»ngin not oulj ot the reigning dinnstj. but aUo of tho 
noine, for both city »„d State Ua«.™n n„3 apparently 
the denomination g.ien the latter, wh.Ie J,r„. ZaU, nr 
T,u«„a more proporlv designated its oapital, as irel as 
the race that peopled the country Already I h„i e nomled 
out the connection of thw tPtm« -rr 

Chug Chieng, and Ch:l or Choi m 

winch I consider%f a Th especiaUj with 
'■r as a ifaai sjnonvm of the 
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Cliincso Yitth, in Aimanicse IV/.* I believe thnt it is 
this term C'Afe/i'/ A\hiclt suggested lo the cnrJy Iiidu 
ftd^onlu^e^8 the Sanskrit word Yarana ns a designation for 
the race vrliom lhe\ found in occupilion of the country. 
It may l>c safely assorted at nn\ rale that Yurann, Yonn, 
Y6n, and IVeii, if not translations of Chiaip, must bo 
imitative renderings of Yuan and Yiuh. 

Having thus shown the origin and meaning of the terms 
which Ptolemy has preserxed for ns in connection with 
the people and countrj of Lilos. wo shall now proceed fo 
briefly examine each individual namo of cities and rivers 
in this region. 

Doanas Hirer (Nos. IIS and 162). 

According to our author it is formed by two streams, 
ono from Blpyrrhos and the other fiom the Damassa range, 
which unite in about long 90* 31' and lot. 23® 37', 
corrected. The confluence would thus foil a littlo to the 
Dorth'xrest of 0‘hTeDg Hnng. IThilo tho branch from 
Bepyrrhos is made to rise in the Southern Himalayas of 
Aifflm, a littlo to the east of Tawang, tho source of the eastern 
branch from Damassa is located in the north of Yunnnn, 
a little west of Yuug-ning— a veiy close approach indeed 
to the true position of the upper coarse of the Jle-Kboog. 
Misled bv a similarity in names, Ptolemy makes the Doanas- 
debouch thiough the Dabon or Thulin-an Hiver on the 
coast of Annam, in the Qnang-tri distilct He appears, in 
fact, to have been quite in the dork as regards its lower 
course ; while, on the other hand, he traces it with 
remarkable correctness from the neighbourhood of the Ta-li 
Lake in Yunnan down to Luang P‘hrah Bang and even 
further, as a glance at our map xvill show. Its name of 


» The scn«e of ‘ UL\e<t cro«se<l, crerLippm?, dia^nal,’ seems to me 

to bo riescnt«l to some eUcut bv the Chine^o 1 nth, AnnamesB 7 nt (4$), 
menmng Mo oaerstep, to cocrovb «», to tMiis~r*s., fo cross ’ Comporo at o 
JCtn anJ ^ = 'fo laterliicl., fo blead’ = 
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OMas lie dorivetl oitlier from tbo people inhabiting its 
an ^s, the TUenn^ or T<‘/rtTM, oi from the Dalian or 
ui in*an D|\cr, its sup|>osotl outlet. No such or similar 
ever been gi\en to the 
The denominations uhich I find recorded for 
ns impo^ant ^^Qto^courso are, in its upper portion, that 
a m Thibetan territory: JS'nnuClm end Chtamdo-Chu. 
bv Jii ^ nnnan, it goes by tlio name of LitU’ts'auij, 
} winch it has alnnys been kno\xn to tbo Chinese. There 

co»n? *‘‘^*®*‘ river after tho 

or State of Zu;i-r7i<lM^, tho L7n designation for the 
orj of Liiang P'hraUB.lng • Hie ‘Western L.Tu term the 
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ile-KlioOg khai , the Eastern Lau cnll it Nam TOiomj 
or 2le~Kkon>j , and the Siamese, with hut little variation, 
name it Mi~KhZng or 2It-nam-lCImig I find, moreover, lu 
native le^ords, among winch is the 3Iuang Yong Chronicle, 
that the portion of the Mc-Khong running through the 
ITu States was termed Yammmuadi, probably in inalogy 
to the Yamuna or Jumna of N’orthenx India, some of whose 
affluents flow through Jlllava and Dislrna At times 
it 13 mentioned under the name of Mahanadt, whether in 
lUusion to the ^ahi or not 1 am unable to say In the 
Pill history of the statue of Buddha, compiled in 

Chieng mai bj Bodhiraiusi MahTtherv towaids the end of 
the fourteenth centuri, the Me-Kbung is referred to 
(ch vu) as KUmanga-mah nadt , whil“ m the C'hieng sea 
Chtomcle it is, at the outset, termed AT/ioki tmU or Sua 
Kim, and the dcuomniatiou Jle-Khong is introduced later 
on, with 1 futile attempt to explain it by an absurd Buddhist 
legend, which it would be mere waste of space to reproduce 
here Jl/jom iinrfJ means *the rough, or fierce, ii\er’, Uuei 
Khai may bo rendered as Hhe stream that extirpates, or 
ravages’ This is also, on the wlioie, the sense conveyed 
by the word Khong ‘impetuous violent* But in tlio 
lower portion of its course, which lies through Knmboja, 
the Sle Khong is, in some native accounts, styled Snlantara ‘ 
This word, commonly pronounced Silhandon, is also the 
ofiicial Suinese name for 'Munng Khiing, a townslup on 
an island in the iniddlo of the Mc-Kbiing, obove Stung- 
treng The suggestion luide by some nutlionlics* that 
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the name of this township is a corrupt form of the Siamese 
Si-p'han'dCn, meaning * four thousand islands,’ is simply 
ridiculous, to say the least of it. 

The popular notion among Siamese and Liiii alike has 
•e\er been that the Me-Khong flows through NOiig S'' , 
1 e. the Ta-li Lake or Hsi-erh-hai, and that befoi e reaching 
it, it travels underground through a tunnel for a distance 
taking eiglit days to a boat propelled by means of 
poles to traverse. Here and there, tell native accounts, 
funnel-shaped holes in the roof and sides of the tunnel 
admit of the passage of light. This is, of course, hut 
a repetition of the tradition concerning the Hsi-erh-ho, the 
stream which crosses the Ta-U Lake, joining afterwards the 
lang-pk a.u affl.ueut of the Me-Khoog, and has nothing 
whatever to do with tho last-mentioned itver. Colbome 
Haher deems it impossible for boats ftom tho "Ue-Khong 
to reach the lake through the Yaug-pi and its small 
tributary.^ 

In conclusion, there is no indication os to the ile-Khong 
filer having borne the name of Doanas assigned to it by 
Ptolemy and no feel therefore justified in assuming that 
this name must have been given to it by our author 
cither in reference to tho people on its banks, the Donii'i 
or Soanai, or to its supposed outlet on the coast of Annam, 
the Thuan-an River A veiy early, if not the oldest, name 
for the ile-Khong is no doubt the one by which it is still 
* known to tho Chinese, i e Lmuti'antj — or, as tho Siamese 
pronounce this term, Lun-c'hiing — which is alluded to in 
the ballad quoted by Ma Tuan-lin as being already old in 
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liis time,* and cannot at the present day be ascribed 
antiquity less than some fifteen centuries. 

Ehingiblri, a cit} (Is'o. 72). 

This is no doubt C'hleng Rung — the Kiang Hung of 
the maps® — the well-known capital of the twelve P‘han'‘>i<^ 
townships of the Zw-Shans (Sib~gSng P'han-ncL Lii) on the 
Upper JIc-Khong. Its official name is Jotana-ptn a rajadhUm, 
* the Resplendent Capital/ appearing under the form 
Johmgara m the Burmese Po-U-Daung inscription of 
A D. 1774. The deriiatton is from the Sanskrit word Jyotis, 
meaning ‘light’ or ‘brightness/ which occurs in Pidg- 
j>/otij(t, the ancient name of Asarn. 

Rhingiberi may be easily recognized in the compounds 
Puigh2)ui(t, Pani^(i-j)Ufa, Pinig-piir, etc , which have ns well 
their counterparts m Asam, in Panijihnnti, RangCL'h&U, or 
Pangabai i, on the Brahmaputra This homon} m} has misRd 
Saint-jMartin and Yule into actually locating Ptolemy’s 
Rhingibgri in Asam But, occustomed ns we are to such 
repetitions of topographical names from India in the Indo 
Chinese Peninsula, of which we have given many an 
instance, wo shall not fall n victim to the same error, 
especiall} since our calculated results indicate a place of 
the exact latitude of Chieng Rung, and not very different 
from the latter in longitude. The verj’ name C'hleng Rnog, 
in its present Si.7me9e form, well represents the Sanskrit 
compound Pnmga-piiia, for in it the preds C'hitng stands 
for pwo, ‘w aud the second teem. jR«Hg for ram^'T, 

which means ‘colour/ ‘hue,’ ond thus convejs a seoso 
not verv dissimilar from the word jgohs, in P.IU job. Pu* 

I shall now demonstrate that the denominations Ramga-pu> 
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JoU-nagata, and Jotana-pma arc but classical adaptations 
by Indii adventurers of tbe original name foi the city 
Md district, which undoubtedly was C'hTeng Rung — in 
au pronunciation, C'httng Ilfmg — and had a similar 
meaning Jiung, in fact, in modern Siamese, and Hung 
la L3u, mean a ‘ rainhon * ^ — in Shan (Lau of Burma 


^lua Thai people iiihabibn!' that region The other two dirisioas ^\eie 

til aT Jluang &mg , hence, nccording to the Muang Youg Chroiucle, 

'® _ ® pnnees once xulong mer them— wlio were brothers, being all sous ot 
® liieng Rung lung— became vnlgarlv known, respeetaelj-, ns Ch'h, 
^ and Sim So>t {.At, n, Sim Sat, Xgvn, Lok, etc , were tlur 

“id epithets cniplojed up to a comparatoelj recent iienod to distinguj'li 
a 8 children in the order o£ birth — as mar he seen from the hw of a d 1731 
1“ the collection of the Old laws ot Slum, sol it, pp 7-26 — and menu Ist, 
-M, 3rd, etc Piom this we we that the pnuce ruling over Muang Cheli was 
‘‘18 eldest, the ‘Muang long one the second, and that of Muang Smg the tliinl 
Of the eons of the C hieng Rtt“£ '•‘“f pnuce of long wns, m the present 
iMtance, the Sanaada Kunura referred to ot p 119 nbose ) Tlua political 
nm«ioa of C hieng Rung into three principalitiw continued until a i> 1899 
J“tn, m consequence of an atlick made h) the Chinese from Tunnau upon 
“‘unng Icng mid C‘hteng-Tn7i which w-is succcsfuJly lepeUcd hj I'rinee KhOu 
>«“ front the last named State Muaug 1. u- hicame psrt of the C-hien-mai 
»l8minioii, The rearrangement of C h.eng.Rnng into tweli e di Uict. 

hr admini.tntne purples then follow«l. bm 

t.) retsiii their ch-iracter 1 1 pnne.pohtios The state of offiirs mior to 
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.rT/ii (//.<;). or gjcg>' (//.../ »a 

j 1 nttcal ttjlli tin ChiiKM tt (^^"> 1 /) cojuimu^ the 
puno Jlmij, iiioriottr, in u «lighth tont 

III STnic**! Jfi'iij m Ii.“ii iinil III ‘'linn or jfJ* in 
riiiiicso), mein ‘brif*lit,‘ 'nliininp' M hetlirr it bo for 
the n non thil the iib 1 of colotr is miociatiil nith tlint 
of liglit or bnllianc; m the riinbow, or tij it iLe two tenm 
espn-wng RcparatoU thenc nlcax nro ci'iilj nintaUen the one 
for the other, owing to itti nltno-tt imjwrci jitiblo tlifH-roiico 
of lone ixnting bc.t\\ctn fhtin, thi fict h thnt ibo earh 
Inilii tmcllcra who amvi-d into the eotinlrj b^ the Mniiipur 
luuto from A^atn lminHtc«l /« 1 / or »f oy b\ $anj i andjotif, 
thiM tnin*pliming <n tho bink< of the ^Ii Ivhiing two of 
the topogruphieal Tinmc4 which thi\ h hI met with rn lOitli 
on tho banha of tbo llnilimaputm Vtoleniv’s Rhingiben 
1 ecomen tberefore idonticol on both gcOf,m 2 >hujl unci 
linguistic grounds, with 7»rt ijijt /« or C Ineiig Rung 

Xariagara n town (Vo 7 i) 

ProbibU 3Iuang Lem, or Rem which has its e\act 
latitude and is situated on the iSuin Lem a right tributary 
of the ile Kbdng Muang Itm is jiowadi}a tho centre 
of the country of tho independent Law 1 or IVnh Tho 
inmc of the town here rcferrel to b\ Rtoleni^ may hare 
some connection with n possible PiTkrt form Lanugaia 
In India we have Lai oi Lai tUia, in San«knt Lata, a 
Launja in tho ancient Milbil east of tho Gandak River, 
and a LcUt and Laiagan towards tho north west frontier 
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As names of peoples nt line Ithgi os n s irinnt of 
Jlhniga in the Sfolublnnitn ,* niso Liiiiiln, nicnning 
narnor,’ iilncli is tlie dcsigiiiitioii tho Ifor of fcimfj 
Bhiim gi JO themselves • S) little is knoii ii of Sfiiang Li iii 
and of the surrounding cotiiilrt thut it is for the present 
nposstblc to ascertain uliellier mi\ of the nliotc terins nppit 
•° ds Icrritorv or to its iiili ibitants 
In tho tnhles I suggeslctl nIso, hut tlouhtfiillj, Iiogtii 
“fleu appearing in the mops ns Le,Uah Its real name 
" houcter, purclj Tint, ond ought to ho uritten Xdi U,' 
nhich 13 the Liu form of the 'Miltncso capressioii Bit lla 
(Shan COD^). meaning ‘slates [itcre] ohlmncd [here]’ 
lorchhanimor trns mistaken in helicting the name of 
Ingta to ho of Indfi denvotton, thus lilentifjing it, 
'tronglt, svith tho Lftllli,jap,n„ of tho Knhltii inscrip’ 
lions of Pegu ( t » 1470) At tho same time not fur to 
the south cast of Login und to the north east of its sister 
‘-han town of Ifone (more correcth dfo Am = 

Am. uuoieullt Miniij P/oij) Dr Kiehurdson tn his 
journejs of 1830-37 discovered some undent ruins irilli 
tarcophngi and other monuments tihich may mark the site 
of some forgotten chief cilt of the C hiong or Laiv7 ai„l 
thus justify the name /‘ii/oj,/ , which I find applied m 
nitne records to either Legva or some other cit} m itj, 
neighbourhood 

In my opinion hoitever Lcgta ,s too fur out, both in 
lititude and longitude of the position „Lero we should 
enpoct to find Ptolemv s citj If d„e regard is to bo hu 1 

to the location assigned h\ Ptolerai to I,ar 7 no.os. 

*4»‘*aaara in re'^pect 
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of RhlngjbEri (C liTtiig Hung), wo see tlmt tho aito of 
Aluang I v.m is the ono nhich best answers all requirements 
I do not therefore hesitate to discard Leg^a, and to pro- 
nounce myself in fuiour of tho uhotc named township 

lasippa or Lasyppa a town (No 7 (i) 

This citj proics no less dtflicuU of idintificition than 
the prcctxling owing to tho sc tree and at tho simo time 
conflicting cMdcnco which we ohtam from tho maps 
Its nanio at once suggests Stjtoh, the Thibo of European 
mips 111 the Shan State of S^ntn (Thcinnee),* or, what 
11113 oppeir to ho jot more prcfcribk Easluo in the same 
district Though the rcsciiiblnnco in names cspcciallj in 
tho ease of tho last mentioned place is sinking the positions 
in lititudo of both Sf poh and Lasliio of some four degrees 
to tho north of Ptolcinj s citj, dispose of at once I tbmh, 
of their identific ition w ith tlio I iticr If I referred to them 
licro and m tho tables it is more for the soke of completeness 
than bccatiso I deem either of them to bo rcallj the place 
incaut bj our uuthontr AIj opinion is m fact that in 
tho case in point as well os in analogous ones when 
close similirity of names comes into play, we must not rely 
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^ipon homonymy alone, discarding Iho evidence afforded us 
• hy calculation, unless the results issuing from both sources 
•ire m fair agreement. Taking, therefore, for our guido the 
caloulalcd result which has, in other instances, proved so 
rerttarhahly near Iho truth, we see that the position of 
iasippa falls between C‘hTeng-m.ti and Ndn, and precisely 
lint ^Sa, closely above tvhich Monsieur Pavie’s map 
tes a small township under the name of— I use the 8.imo 
. IPictiy SijJou~lai/. In the neighbourhood we find 

liar geographical names, such as: .Vaaay Smeb, a little 

of tl" “ afflnent 

me iMe-\oni, on the south. Of coarse, wo must not 
"eeome too sanguine in the face of theso results But in 
-a Mimlry which, like that of the Laa, has seen so many 
pohtioal revulsions, half-forgotten names of out-of-the-way 
"I'd nowadajs comparatively insignificant places often 
represent cities and marts once important and flourishing- 
and must be carefully examined into before being definitelv 
^■sjectedin n retrospective inquirj' hlce this, ^ 

Besides, names similar to lasippa ate 'common all over 
the country. In the tables I have pointed out one 
instance : lA-aitr or U-siel, the name of an islet and of 
an ancient city ou the (prouoaueod n,, 

the L.1U, the western upper branch of the ■' 

some 2- of latitude south of C-hieug-m K and “u^ 

Kamp-heug Pdiet; wrongly spelled" in Pairlau as 
"B. Km [J3«a Koh, le. • vdlage of the island'] ZaXet" 
The city once existing there was, according- to thp T cv-- 
■chronicles, founded by Cama-deri, the first queeaT/tl 
State, in a.d 628. But the name of the hll /• a ^ 
may have existed long before that, and lerv- likoIv'M™'' 
More formerly occupied hy some taw.I soltlemrat sljll ? 
the apparently more important one winch tlio ™ 
had a little further up, above Raheao- people 

Muang SHi, of nlnch conspicuous ruinTstiU 

places bearing names beginning with Tr? ® -i^iany 

moreover, all through the L.m countr\* surh extant, 

or often misspelled' °ar^rmo 
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tlie ftncicnt sUc uud Rltcira of C‘liTctig*mrii. Uvvdcr tUe 
form Jllii'j-lshh'p^ tlio tenn Lasippa in iilso met Mith i» 
Lower llunnii, p.irttoulurly in tlio Ilcii/ada otul JUain;? 
townshi|H TJfcso factn fend to tiiat it mmt I^elong" 

to tlic >ornncuIni of the nntient scltlcru, w]ict!ior ^Iui 1 or 
linwit, nnd tlinl it i<i tbereforo a local term and not of Indian 
orip:iu ; though it might 1 h) Iracoahlo to some Snnshnt-IMlr 
form like Ln!,firn, Lnl,»iha (ono laJ. of elephants ?), etc. 
In Yunnan there is a chief city of tho IIu which the Uit 
chronicles call .Vwflny //o-irtJojf, gixing the term TjaKftt-QxthCs 
(=0110 hk of ca>crn 9 ) or Lnkfa-yrhd (ono Ink of Jiouscs) 
ns its classic d cquixalcnt * 

Subsequent iiiquiries may disclose the correct name and 
site of I’tolcmj ’a lasippa j at oiir present atuge of incomplete 
knowlcdgo of tho history and geography of the L.Tu State* 
w c must remain satUficd with locating that city in tho present 
C‘hTeug*in.Ti district, and prosisionnlly at "Wlcng Si*pou-kny 
nhoso Muang Kgu, until a more aatisfiiciory site can be 
suggested. 

Sasana or Soaaa, a town (No. 71). 

Tho remarks prefaced to this section, as well ns the- 
result obtained from calcululiou for the position of this 
citr, sufficiently prore that the litter can be no other 
place but Luang P'hrnh B.Ing, the present, ns well as the 
earliest, capital of Eastern L.~os In nil Luang P'hrnh UrTiig 
chronicles and records which I had occasion to eianiiue,. 
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the foundation of this city is ascribed to two brother ascetics 
from India, the elder of whom bore the name of Thong (gold) 
and the younger that of Diadeisan or Dtdda^ah (twelfth). 
They were represented as having marked off the site of the 
city by means of golden and silver posts. The first of these 
was set up on. the spot where now rises Wat C'hieng-ihong, 
a Buddhist monastery, at the upper extremity of the city , 
a second one was stuck at the confiuent of the Nam Khan 
(ffXara) with the He Ehong in order to delimit the lower 
®Dd of the town ; and three more pillars respectively of 
gold, sUter, and stone were erected by the side of a gigantic 
Coral-tree {Erglhnna Jndica, in Lau Mat Thong or ‘golden 
in Siamese Thong-ldng ; evidently the Chinese Jf 
which then stood near the site of the present TFot C'hleng- 
thong, in order to mark the auspicious site of the future 
rojal residence. After these prehminaries the two ascetics 
summoned forth tho scsen mighty Niga (serpent- gods) 
dwelling in tho streams, mountains, and grottoes of the 
neighbourhood (who arc even up to tho present day 
worshipped by tho Lau), and committed tho territory to their 
custody. Tho elder of tho hermits then loft Dc&dahn in 
charge of tho work of coroplciion of the city, and ascended 
to hcavoa to pay P'hja Then (tho god Indra) a visit, apd 
ask him to send one of his sons (Khun Borom) to reign 
upon the newly formed State 
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epine From this circumstance the city was styled 
SaUartdffanaAu^tt ^ 

A third name was yet given to it, viz. Zan-c'M"!fi 
meaning ‘the elephants' grazing ground,' or ‘the 
elephants* lawU " This was in allasion, it is said, to the 
shape of two hiHa, rising one to the cast and the other to 
the south of the city, which resemble in proSlc two huge 


* In tlus compound t«nu S'run^ (‘nrtr*) jneani t capiUl citj, of noyara 
SaKanSya Etanda eodcoU; for ' («mi OTtalco j^ods ' ^ahula or nakuta is a rut 
Dtuebrr said to b# o^iiirarcaf to ooo out icIIowhI b; iwentj’ .eight ciphers, 
beoco it na^ be inteBoed to exprnu tbe idea of abuBdance Satire eutbontics, 
howeTer, itato thst »»«Awfa inrnm also * crest, hood ’ Such hemj the WW, th« 
sense •wonld be, * Olonoas capit*t.citj of the seren N»g* crests,' or, possibly, 
* of tho teren crested Tbo scrwi crests are ttplamtil to be Ibe euttmil* 

of as many hills inhahiiod by ?»»ga cbicfs, which lio withm the limit* of the 
territory 1 do not, howerer, find tbo term imAmM for ‘crest' in any Sansknt 
or rail dictionary The nearest ward is apparently luiufyt, raoaning * ' mss 
Again Ji’oyo denotes not only a snake, but also an elephant I tnut, 
Bererfhelo** that {he uternrctatioo preo aboro is coTTWt at any rato the 
aatien aalhonUcs hold such (a bo the sense Ihit must be a<cnm to the 
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^ tliey were termed one the major 

^ ^ e ot er the minor elephant, and the open grassy 
to V between them was assumed figuratiyely 

•nooT^ a ^ ^aM-c'Aan^r, i e the pasture-field for the two 
originated, it is alleged, the name 
hare i ^ which Luang P'hrah Bang and its territory 
which tb^ known to foreigners, and after 

runnin ® denominated the principal stream 

Itsho?^ V ^ Me-Khong River. 

, ® remembered, however, that the whole of ancient 
afterw V’ ?v rncluding the territory of what became 

and ^ ^ kingdom of Gampa, was, according to Chinese 

records, conquered and constituted into the 
that ^mng under the Ts'in, in b c. 214. Also, 

a d’ ♦ • * Chinese conquest of bc. Ill, Ztn^t, 

rouehlr*^* of the former chun of Sstang corresponding, 
'tanged to 

meaJn« Ssiang.Un. Now, the Chinese term S‘»tang, 
<'filna ® ® equivalent to the Thai 

'Elcnhant (‘Elephant -grove,' and also, 

«onstructin *^20 )» if turned into the grammatical 

'“"Snngc, becomen Z.„. 

(' EIcdWi i’’ Thn- LUn-c’hmg 

th» ,1 ■ 8™""^" ’)• Hc^. th,„. ,0 have a proof that 

■T^°r 'onntry/ or •Elephant 

f for the region immediately to the cast 

"Ao nM J 1"“'“'' “rises 

the referred to was invented by 

Chinese for the territories of Uiiang and Sttann /.,. 
and came sahsequcntly to bo applied also to Ldaim p-froh 
iLng (m a similar manner aith the term C« J, allad^ 

.Tft z"'"‘ 

confn„sl by eulcm geog^pi^ ,„a historirM-tr wheto'” 
“rigtoated in Ldan^Pw: 

* /**- CAfs, ^ ^ OAisv-W-v 
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Bang itself and tlie names Ssmng and Ustang-Un were 
borrowed from it. It ia mote likelj', however, that ‘ Elephant 
Country ' was in origin but a generic terra for the whole of 
the region extending, roughly, from the Ifan-Iing ITountains 
in Kwang-si to the ile-Khong at Liiang P‘hrah Bang and 
to the shores of the Gulf of Tonkin, as evidenced by the 
fact that we find the same term localized to three different 
sections of that region, to wit : Luang P'hrah Bang, Ssiang- 
Un, and even aa outlying a dialrict as Haiang-chou is 
Kwang-si. In short, under the ancient denomination of 
Hsiang, or ‘ Elephant territory,' the State of Ldang P'hrah 
Bang must also have been included Whether tbo paternity 
of such a designation is really to be ascribed to the Chinese 
conquerors of that region or not, it is now difficult to judge. 
The probability is that tho country was so named by its 
early occupiers, whether of Thai or Mou-Annam extraction ; 
for it must bo remembered that tho term under its 

' multifarious forms, such as eh'ang, daUng, etc.— is not 
peculiar to the language of China proper alone, but is 
equally met with, in most languages and dialects presently 
spoken in tho Indo.Chiocso Peninsula, those of the Malay- 
Cbum group and Annatnese being perhaps tbo only exceptions 

Under these circumstances one feels litUo inclined to credit 
tho statement of native chroniclers that tho designation of 
lAn^c'h&ng for Luang P'brah Bang was in^cnted by and 
applied to iH «j/« the Liiu. It must have pro-oxistcd, I repeat, 
as a generic terra not only for tho territorj' occupied by that 
State, but also for tbo surrounding country, long before the 
foundation ofLuangP'braliBangcityilsclf; and its survival 
as a name for tho latter is merely one soparato instanco of 
its subsequent locaK/ation to distinct ptrts of that region. 

In Ptolcmj’s time it still existed for both Luang P'hrsb 
Bung and TTsiangdin ; but lie referred to tho former Stale, 
or if« capital, under tho itamo of Jtatsaa or Ihaaa (ic. 
'Country of the Te'tritn*) and to the latter as Korfatha, 
a term which, wo shall see in duo course, reprewnts 
or CMu-U (in Annameso Jti-tfuk), the ancient name tar the 
Ilsiaug-lin or Lin-i diitrict. While thus not making any 
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explicit mention of the term ‘Elephant Country’ for either 
of the above territories, Ptolemy appears nevertheless not to 
have been totally ignorant of its existence in so far, at least, 
as Luang P'hrah Bang is concerned, for he speaks, as we 
have already noted at the outset of this section, of elephants 
being found in the mountainous tracts dividing the country 
of theDoaaai from the home of the lestaa {Lower Siam and 
Kamboja). If the designation of Lan c*bang for the territory 
oi Luang P'hrah Bang can thus be traced back to b c. 2 14, 
IS \erj likely that the date at which it was first applied 
to the adjoining Me-Khong River is scarcely less remote, 
ond thus our previous remarks on this subject receive further 

con6rination * 

now come to the fourth name of the city, or rather 
its territory, which is given os Java, C^hatci, or Saia 
(dfliaHj C'hatca). This term is stated in the local chronicles 
to have e\isted pro%ious to the advent of the Lau, it 
having been, m fact, adopted from the name of the first 
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ruler (rorerred to ua Kititn i e. ‘ King Cliawa ’ 

or *Kmg Ju\a’) of Uio population of Chvh race who 
originally Bottled in iho counlrj* about Liiang P'hrah Bang, 
whcnco their desccndaiita were driven awa}, as stated io 
o former page (129), hy the Invading Lau under Khun Xo 
It thus appears that Muang O'hmca must have been one 
of tho very first names— if not, indeed, the earliest — borne 
by tho territory of Luang P'hraK Bang, ond, as I have 
already shown, its connection with tho terms Cheh, C'hieng, 
PuflH, Yatana, Jatana, and Java, Yaia, or Yueh, clearly 
denotes a country inhabited by tribes of tho same race as 
is known to have held from the remotest time the southern 
portion of Chioa and to base subsequently spread over 
the whole of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and part of the 
Malay Archipelago, all along which it has left standmg 
vestiges of its domination not only in the language but 
also in tho name of Java, which it has carried as far as the 
Sunda Strait. I need not repeat that tho great people here 
alluded to is tho so-called MuQ-Aonam race in its manifold 
ramifications. IVe shall meetltlatcron when dealing with the 
southern portion of Indo-Cbina and the Malay Archipelago 
In the meantime wc may call attention to the fact of the 
persistence of the name C'haxca io connection with Luang 
P'hrah Bang, which is a sure index of its importance Had 
it been merely the name of a ruler it would have been no 
more preserved attached to the name of the country than 
those of Khun Lu and other monarchs, no matter how 
illustrious, have been. The reason why it was handed down 
to posterity indissolubly identified with the natne of the 
country was, then, that it was the name of the race which 
first occupied it and developed its resources 'W’e have 
already traced the term C^haird, under its Lau fonn of Saicd, 
or Satd, m the designation Sataha-Mali, or SavaKa-Malaid, 
which the region of Lastern Laos, and more properly the 
State of Luang P'hrah Bung, have borne down to this day , 
and we did not omit to remark how both C'haica and Sataka 
(Jaeaka) gave rise to the denomunitions Zao Chun and 
Chua~kta, applied from the earliest period by the Chinese to 
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even aflor liuang r'linh Bang rcstorwl os 
of B scpirato klngtloin, down to the destruclion of Wlong 
Chan in 1828. Owing to this circumstance several foreign 
nulhorilics were nil»lc<l into Itclicving that IVfeng Chan 
was the old and original Ijln~t‘hnng, nn alnolntcl^ mistaken 
notion. 

I have remarked in n preceding page that traces of the 
classical name of the country, Sasano or ViiSdrnfi, may 
bo detected in tho legend of the foundation of Luang 
P'hrah Hang. Wo saw, in fict, that tho junior of tho two 
original founders, who afterwords remained ulono in charge 
of tho oil}’, is called BcddtiStin or Driiriah/i in that legend. 
This name may well bo a modification or corruption of some 
original tonnlike DaS'jn or representing tho name of 
either tho first king of tho realm,* or of the country itself as 
designated by tho early Indfi adventurers wlio settled in it 

The altornatiro name C'hUng Thing given to the city by 
tho I<aa may be, not as tho legend says, in allusion to tho 
coral-trcc, but to iho elder of tho supposed licrroit founders, 
who, it will be remembered, is called Thing (gold). The 
most probable conjecture seems to me, however, that both 
the terms Dong and Thing, occurring in tho Ltiu name of 
the city, are connected with the name of the Lau tribes 
which first occupied it, and with tho designation of the 
country that formed their early habitat We have remarked 
that Ts'uan, T’lcan, or Doan was the name of the first Lau 
occupiers , and that Da-nan-diag was the designation of the 
country at tho headwaters of the Ked River formerly 
inhabited by them Also, that ITuang-ding or Siiang-tong 
was the name of tribes of the llt%~yuan-man living on the 
eastern borders of the Thai kingdom of Zfan-chao We 
have seen, moreover, that the small watercourse joining the 
3Ie-Kh6ng below the city of Luang P'hrah Bang Is called 
Jdei Nam-Dong, I e the Nam Dong nvulet, and that from 
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and llioir nppltcition to ItrsncliM of t!io Tlmi race, there 
can he no doubt, and I imagine (hat I have gt\cn enough 
conrincing argumentu to proro both theses &hould, how 
evpr, an} further cTidence l»e requiretl, I might refer U> 
the following point Somo peoplo m the fiibwgar distnct 
are, tip to this day called J)ixta$at " These people,” gays 
Qurdon in liis paper on the Khamtis,* “olso, I think, are 
nlliwl to the Khimtia The Assamese call them 

Doinio-s from the word (Duaniya) meaning ‘inloqireler’" 
Aa tlie Ivhamtia-^r, rather, Jiham dl — arc a people of tl o 
Thai stock, tihoso carl) prcdccessora m Asam, the Ahem 
(Atama), of the same mco invaded and conquered the 


• At ttu Soertg Jiaasrj 1895 Tb# comet Bimo tor tb« 

Kbkmtl U Xk»m n • pur« Thftt eipCM* os mcanlog CttoJ potj K\*wt {« 
•t U the eommoQ nam« for gotj smon; tb« LSn Tktnj tlenrei! from tb« 
Cl now (( *1 A’Aooi U from ^ (fht» in CsbIodho Um)^U often 

uvl initeti tlougl It meant at* copper' anil a yellow metal is ^eral 
la 8 aneta alwap aa I ia T^u at t me* tb« tern rmplojed to ileeiguU soU ft 
a compouflil of both worl* lhae liSitf tkam It ttnkM m* that tbe Kbamti 
ma. t bo the ean a brand of the Thai taeo «bom the Cbloeeo tern Ck n tk tk 
( Ool len Tact) } anJ to wbom Slarro 1 oW rtfrra aa the ZirJanJait (or leatlf 
a compt ae 1 costn trJ f rm of ibo SaoiVnt Sm anji dtnCa) aoil i) it perbap* 
their samo of Sbamt has eenetb njr to do « lb their ane ent pract ee of 
the r teeth In tome of the louthcm Cb Date dialceU tbe words Cl n tH ,S 
are pronounced Aew cA • or Aam tl and a in 6 amc«e ia a nnaeneol afTa 


employed in tbe nan I erinj; of tecCb while • A in Eban ^ ** 

aa a aynonym fur tootl Of coune the Thai conatmef on would bo it ikaoi q, 
t k kkam wfa eb u qu to different from A*m tk < and AAe n ifl yet it m 
endent that both names are conoeeted in aomo way or other Should this prore 
to be the case tl c b toncal infereoce could bo drawn that a branch of the 
Cbamt if not the ent re body of Ibem was still dwell ng In the temto^ of 
Tung cb ang in Stsico Pole s t me 

S ocQ WT t ng tbe abore I notice that tfr J F ^leelIham in bis Outline 


Grammar of tho CO^ (Kbamt ) Language (Rangoon 1894 p i 

Preface] girea two different denTatunu of the term Xkamt i e (1) tied to 
tbe spot from AAd » tostek to remain where placed ( n S smese AAsny) 

and (I = spot place (in S smese tk*) (2) kkio ft golden locabtr 
In ny opin on hath these now fangled etymoli^es are absurd and unacceptable 




wouldbe eipressed as . . 

bold until snbstant al proof to tho coot ary 

correct etymology Abbd Desgodios thong 

Kham dt {An«akt de VEtlrimt Orfnt t i 


a Ungiust cai grounds, for it bein^ 
tew* substantive golden local ty 
the form referred to I therefore 
s forthcoming tbnt Xkt<it iTis the 
i eipla ning it pays do I or wnles 
I p tS) 
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countTy many a century ago, we see that the ancient, 
prohahly original, name of Doran has been preserved there. 
And this is evidently no other but the term Doanai given 
by Ptolemy to their kinsmen who settled along the Doanas 
or ile-Khong River, and in the city and territory of 
Doana or Luang P‘hrah Bang. It conclusively ensues from 
the above that in Ptolemy’s time the State of Luang P‘hrah 
Bang Was already occupied by a population of Thai race. 

Bareukora or Bareaathra, a city (No. 75). 

This is undoubtedly Barikan, a township officially known 
to the Siamese as Partganha - nigama, sometimes, but in- 
oorreclly, spelled Parikkhnnda'mgama. It is situated on the 
Nam Chan (pronounced Num Sjn by the Lau), a tributary 
from the left of the iIe*Kbong, at the foot of the P‘hU 
(* Snako- mountain ') Range; and usually appears 
to the maps as Bonhan or Dartlan, the common and 
shortened form in which its name is pronounced. Colonel 
Tulc, misled hy a similarity in names with Barakora, located 
by Ptolemy in Arakao, took Bareokora to bo the same 
place, and thus assigned to both an identical position at 
Ihlmu, below Chittagong. The diffbrcnco of 12* in longitudo 
and of over 4“ in latitude belweeu the sites of the two cities, 
as reckoued by Ptolemy, should have proved a sufficient 
indication that it was a question of two quite distinct places 
and not of one only. 
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mountains m which the Milava people had their dwelling 
This term may have been transplanted here, in the Indo- 
Chinese Mrflava country, hj the early Indu settlers, and 
applied to either the Phu NgU or other mountain range 
in the neighbourhood of Barikan Other possible readings 
are Faricastha, Pamatta, or Paritasa, all terms which 
convey the sense of village, abode, residence, and may, to 
a certain extent, have done duty at one time for the modem 
tugama 


(8) The Country of the Lestai {Sonthan Siam and Kamloja) 

The region of the Gulf of Siam from Samarade onwards 
to Kamboja and the Cochin Chinese coast as for os 
Zabai bejond the Me Kbong delta, Ptolemy terms the 
region of the Lestai, a name which by some of bis 
trauslators has been taken to mean ‘ Country of the 
Pohhers' McCnodle, especially, lays great stress on the 
fact that the ■g in Arjarai hos the i6ta subscribed inferring 
thus that it “ IS not a transcript of aay indigenous name, 
but the Greek name for robbera or pirates * This will 
appear too sweeping an assertion when it is considered that 
atena, stainya, styeiia, lata, and, to a cortam extent, lalta 
and lafaha, are Sanskrit terms each denoting a robber, and 
any of which, if actually found in use in the country at 
that period may have suggested to our author the traas 
literation, and at one timo translation, Lestai It may be 
as well to remark in this connection that Kamhu, in 
Sanskrit, also means a thief or plunderer, wherefore the 
term Lestai would appear to designate the Ramhuja, le 
a race or tribe of robbers, who may correspond to the 
ancient population of the mantimo districts of Siam and 
JPlawJxfyw TiiP j-naatr sS jsg'.um? Jvaw} ay* is' 
recent times, been noted for piracy, and it is tberoforo 
possible that the name of their inhabitants, ItambUjU, 


< Ancirnt lod ft t* 4«KnM VT rtolcn;, p 
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originated from ttis fact, and was afterwards made to 
look more decent bj' a slight alteration of the vowel 
tt into 0, thus making it identical with the classical name 
0 a people in Northern India. The form it retains down 
t is day among Siamese and Khmers alike is, however, 
0 o^ly similar to the one we have given at the outset, that 
w ambiijd.* How far the linguistic identily, if any, of tlie 
lestai and Komhiijas, can he maintained, it is 
cult to say at the present stage of our knowledge of the 
ouatry j I have only hinted at it as a possible coincidence 
ese^ng consideration. But as regards the ethnical identity 
® peoples, or at least of the Lestai, with some 

J”he or tribes formerly inhabiting the territory along the 
wulf of Siam, and perhaps also the interior of both Siam 
and Kamboja, I have not the slightest doubt. I may indeed 
*tdd that if the term Lestw be taken in the sense of ‘bands 
of armed men,’ or ‘people organized into armed bands,’ 
it has in some Greek authors, it will bo found even in tbe 


present day applicable to one portion, at least, of the region 
now under consideration ; to wit, tbe territory about 
Chantbabun, on tbe eastern coast of the Gulf of Siam 
inhabited by the Chong or Lasong. These people, who 
consist to a considerable extent of outlaws from neighbouring 
tribes, are noted for their habit of forming into separate 
bands or groups, which are termed Shng. Thence, I think 
their name of Lasong ^0% been derived, while their proper 
and original designation appears to be Chong. .This is 
at any rate, the way their name is spelled in Siamese. It 
is asserted that in certain traditions still extant in Kamboja 
this people is alluded to ns having been the first to come and 
settle in the Lower Mc-Khoag valley. Whether such was 
really the case or not, the Chong appear at any rate to he 
the scattered remnants of the ancient population of Kamboja • 


‘ In the ancient inscniilions, especiallT to that nf P»t . 

Jtumal August-Scpitinber, 1882. n liin (see 

Mind of Kamiu.' from • nwthjcal is termed the 

of Minu of the /ramWjJ*. froseoitor of thwr hni. “r.® 

name u ’ery likely a niodiacition of •ome elnlt J 1*“* *^>-* 

•lilting in the conntry o»ciy emular term preTiously 
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and tlic survival amongst them of the practice of forming 
into autonomous groups or bands, whether for the purpose 
of plunder or merely in observance to some time-honoured 
tradition, suggests that such a practice may at one time 
have been more generally followed among the early settlers 
of the country. The testimony of the Chinese travellers 
who visited that region — to which we shall again have to 
refer directly — tends rather to condren that opinion. 

The description that Ptolemy gives of the Lestai is anything 
but flattering “ Tlio inhabitants of the Country of the 
Robbers (ylgorui'),” he says, “are reported to be savages 
{©>7piwSe<5), dwelling in caves, and that have skins like 
the hide of the hippopotamus, which darts cannot pierce 
through ” ^ This description applies just as well to the 
natives of the interior as to the Negrito tribes of fishermen 
anciently occupying the islaods and the wild tracts on the 
littoral If we compare it with the accounts left us of 
which corresponded to tue region now under con- 
sideration, by the early Chinese travellers, we shall find some 
points of resemblance From the information gathered by 
Ma Tuan-lin, it appears that previous to and during Cie 
first two ceuturies of the Christian Fra, the male portion 
of the natives of Ftt-nan went about quite naked, until the 
two Chinese envoys who visited the country between 
A D 222-252 having called the attention of its ruler to 
this impropriety, he ordered bis subjects to cover themselves * 
On the other hand, in a Chinese occount of Ch^n-la (Southern 
Famhoja) of a much later date (a d 1295^* it is stated that 
the inhabitants of the country were wont to go about always 
armed and “cutrasa^iF as if being in constant war. This may 
help to some extent to explain tho invulnerability ascribed to 
them by Ptolemy as well as his reason for naming them Lestsi, 
supposing that this term refers to their organization into 
armed bands As to their dwelling in caves, it may be observed 
that such has always been the practice of the aborigines 


> StcCnndJe op eit p 323 

I Ma Tuan lin op cit.vol ii. P 139 

> Itfmusat, 
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of those coasts, especiallj of fishcrnicn ‘ Even at the present 
day a primitive community of troglodites is to bo found 
in some islets of tbo former inland sea of Kumboja, now 
lae tresh water lake named TAalc Sab, which have but 
explored Similar cavo dwellings can, more 
c tho way. on the path of tl.e C hieng race. 

«adof I>s', to the southern 

terlw or Lasong . the JTui or iTrrr. (also 

Shenr. *® ‘primitive Khmtrs’), the Stic, or 

Siam^’ J “"<1 other semi barbarous tribes of 

nrp Samkoja, are probably the remnants of the 

P eaumafaly mized population known to Ptolemy as the 
)Ji represent all that is 

m Kamboja of the aboriginal Negrito element.* the 
«en, Sut, and other apparently non Mongolic tnbes, are 
oeiieved by some travellers to be a branch of the Caucasian 
race that found its way from Central Asia to the south 
eastern extremity of Indo China This bold assertion 

pea Cambodgiena Avti teat cette mont9s:oe IBa Ta Son 

■” ““ ri*- “ “• l-»s 

c piang Delta] aott da 3 let ffroltea e t eave net e « ella forme A »» 

M la montagne elle meme. Oee gens la out la chaise pour odustn/ 

■^eeignating a dog (from the Kbmcr e *«iti a lor e^AoA m iTh 
name by wbich the sem mid tnbe» of tbe MoIst Peainsnln ntsi^v 

aie known to tbe Malay. The Sahtt 3 X ^®«‘- 

Tf w'i.t-®’ *“ * fonner eeet oa I hare locffed ja tb^ 1*^*“?**^ 

Kokkeaagaw (Sorb e) They are not howerer o 

from whom they ou to d fler n phys one aod in hayin'^ a fa rer Romany 

belong to the C h eng race whose Unguaga they sneab anj ®®®plenon bnt 
language though by gradually absorb og into the r mi.. 1 the Sen ot 

portion of the genuine Negr tos ynth whom they have Ion™ derahle pro 

>»av haye to n certain extent degenerated Inconcluson ®A®° ®*’“*aet they 

ti y opinion the same admixture of C h eng and nbor <^sl v P'^eaent m 

“i«y 1 kevrise he recogn zed in the ITaA and n other scmi -3^..® ^bich 
Kamhojn and wh ch roust hare been in PtolemT s timi. . 7"l Sum and 

tho popnlationa nhab t ng the coasts of Iirf C^na ** '®®hire common to all 
p etnre that Mow ( Royatnne da Cambodee ,«i 
Ihe San eSo is not a wh t more my, tag j^n the one left u. i ’’ 

MitU which It resemblM m a remarkable manner Ptolemy of the 

SM. C.LXS" "i a srs^Si“"5,f Sss; 
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howoTcr, requires substantial proof ere it can definitely b® 
accepted. In tho name of the Siien — apparently 
abbreviation of a form Znstien or Lashjan, as C‘hong or 
Jong presumably is of Lasing or Lajong — it is possible to 
recogniro a certain resemblance to tbe term lestai.’ 0“ 
tho other hand, if the latter term be interpreted e.3 
‘ robbers/ the corresponding Sanskrit word styena or its 
homonjTQS, steyin and stami/a, may be easily recogniz®^ 
in the name of the Stuns. This name, by the way, i® 
usually noted in European boohs and maps as SCieng ; 
but I bear it pronounced by tbe Siamese in the way 
I write it, Stien, which I therefore take to be the correct 
form Though presently occupjing a wild tract of country 
to the east of the Lower Me*Khdng, the Stien may, at an 
earlier period, have extended further west os far as the 
Thale Sdb, and down to tbe shores of tbe Gulf of Siam, 
whence they were driven out by loter invaders of the 
country. If they really belong to a branch of the Caucasian 
race that descended from the Central Asian plateau, like 
the Li'SU, Mo'SO, etc , they may be connected with people 
of that stock still to be found along the north-western 
frontier of Indo-China, such aa the Lu-he, Lt'Su, LeMf/e, and 
the Lahn (the Mu-so branch of the SIo-so), who bear names 
similar in form to those of tbe Stun (or Laslien) and* the 
Xestai And if, on the other band, as indicated by linguistical 
evidence and other peculiarities, tho Slltn, like most tribes 
of Eamboja, belong to the MuA'Annam stock, and came 
from Southern China, whence they were driven out by the 
impact of the expanding Thai race and tho incursions of 
the Chinese, we find no lack, both on the Southern Chinese 
borders and on the banks of tho Tang-tsz*, of similar name® 
to theirs As an .instance, I may mention the Luh-io, 
against whom the Ai-Lau fought in a.d 47.* tVe have 
besides, all over Indo-China, many tribes of both Thai and 
3fou-Annam race, whose names begin by either Li, Lii, A*”, 

• Laittm U the form thaltko niine of PtiUAt^ri, the mythicol ■ocwl'T 
Baljuss, hu tukca iii Biam uul Kmboja 

I I'atkn, in CA'"» Ftruv, to! h», p 65 
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or La, such as tlio Lm, Ll (also called Lc. La,, and Lc), 
La,c„,^a,„el, La,„al,Lamn«g, Laml, Ld„-lt„, Lasd,„j (C'liilnB), 
-Co/n. (JIu-so), etc , mentioned above. 

lust nil, n*'! that nnj one of tbo tribes 

ias “,''‘"‘“8 noraes beginning with Le, Li, etc , 

Kambois f™®' •’"■el'ing m Soutbern Siam and 

alaard V - ™i“'^ assume that the term 

stands 7“'}7 " "'"'■“‘‘‘y designates tbe country, 

Xt r, or Lii-sUa,,, and means ‘the land of tbo 

the Quest, “f® evidently out of 
0 ptriod ‘’‘® t^ee having at so early 

arc can t or Xoi, in whom 

of the tribes 

0 a, '7 '"''-I. "'‘“® “f ““ iPterchango 

iji a reoolter to most Indo- Chinese language, 

0 Cbieng term for ■mountain,’ so pronounced in 
O'hieng-mai Lau, becomes (Zoi) m Thai-jli {S/ia„, 
“ore properlj 17, ui, of Burma), and from it is 
formed the couplet CgGCO (ZOi-fc) having the same 

meaning la some parts of the Zoira country, moreover 
■Ooi or Lot assumes the form Sdi • From thi« «« ..i * 

the JTc. c„mp.l and the Zi, Ze, Zoi^r zL of Ha 
“re probahlj the some people as the Laica, or that at 
rate they belong to the same stock The term Doi^L' — ' 
droi=Zi, Le, or La, becomes thus eaplamed a, 

' mounlameers ’ or ‘hill people’s And ns the iZbT°of 

, ‘ The Irttru of Munng Tong and Ctbieni; r 

i/oi viaiig, unJ tb >*« of tbe Salwin borders fun ” call themselves 

After wnttug tbe ftborc I Cimeorross at nat.sa*e nf Af. n- 
u stated (op cit , Tol u, p 394) that the iiahie3°of it 

.and the mountiim ers i. jm ftilly confirms mounfuns 

mdepeodentlT on the mert V"®” pbiloloEical mrcstim.,^” ‘ ^ at qmte 

lh« 11,, ia™t.tr .( 11,0 word i. (wlSca „ '"U l>« notiood 

I-Hw»-Shan terms Ifo. and Zoi auggests not onlr » J» *? . ‘ -ioi) vrith the 
coaneetiou bettrecn the i. and the XairS « lij'Tiistical 

ot.gmillj one and the same people The ‘'‘^tbofTw^ 

inttrspcrstd with Tbni words, ami on this •«»«. * '“"ffoage nrofuselv 

auihi rities to belong to the Thai race Bo* lbi«7. “’® *f>PP03ed ?y soma 
•rook o laomrr wTuol, „ 1, u rr,,, .rSS'ff,’” ■»?>;» .'do ,S i™ 

® “ '>««eter, and yet they do 
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C'^uip'i arc known still to survive in ps soullierii a p^o^^nce 
as Bmh-tliuan, and rninifications of the Znwa or 2)5i in SiTm 
still evist iMtbm a hundred nulcfs of the Gulf m tlie Sup'han 
district, it IS no wonder if at an earlier period they had 
hcen occupiiiig most of the intervening country, thus 
justifying for the latter Ptolemi’s appellation of Ai}(rruv 
Xu>pa or * Country of the Lni, or ’ Thcro 

aro not, as a fact, indications wanting in Kanihoja as to 
the existence of peoples similar in nome to tlie Xerra 
or Lot "We have there tubes still known ns Late or Lore, 
Ve, and Lofoten , and cities or districts called Laicek 
{Lain, LacaLa , the Lotec of maps), Lata ct>i (Xore<T rwi * 
of mops), etc all these being terms that remind us of 
Lawa and JPeA Neither are there lacking indications as 
to the presence of the term m both Kamboja and 

Camp” The a cry word dj for Camp", vanoush pro- 
nounced Chan, C/<i7w, and Chxeng m the Chinese dialects and 
C'hiem in Annamesc, seems to be connected with 0 hleng , 
and who can tell whether the term Catnn appeantig in the 
oldest Chain inscriptions as the name of the countiy was 


not telonf to tlie Thai or Lan rates at all Both the Zam i nnd Li are C ?ttis 
j 0 mountiuneefs while the Thai or Lau are a ralley ilwe!^ g people l may 
add tbit npon exiinuung terernl abort rocobulariee tikes down from tbo Zt of 
Hauiin I found that nioet of tbe words which are not borrowed from the Xhai 
language are traceable cither to ^lofi Jfnsso or Mnu tre a circunistince 
tending to show tl at tbe ii belong to the pre Chinese bill race of Souihem 
Cbmn hlnura (op c t rol i r 609) sop that in Co bin China tbs Zet aro 
csUedJTfli Boiui'eTaui (iB ^ rvf * Ltt * e Oru r t li p S^IJ states that 
tbe AnoamesB term also Itm the Cham. Tbe ancient Cimpi kingdom wns known 
to tho Annamesc by tbe name of Bo Zff ic tbe ‘ Great /oi (Ilui lloi Doi or 
ioi7 State (see 6ia dinf» J7tuiR efts Iffarof* tntosf p ITi) am! a ediJ 
(ibid ) to bate eateuded to the south ea tfrom the harbour of iiioo chih (Tookiu) 
to CA ih 1 1» • {Sul/in la ie Sokholhai) In thi« JJt Zn» connlry mhab t I by 
Lo Hci, Eoi Doi orXci popajglioos I think that wo bare the true e/jiuraJent 
of I tolemy s leitoo Khora (Ze» st*« ) Traces of both the terma i/«i aad Z«‘ 
are met witb in tl enames of Do 0 (meaning * 1 leU of the Z/o le Chao 
in Qmng b oh) and Srt Jia u (‘*»J JIara) termed also 6 ri Bn «oi (= S t! E“ 
Loif) in that neighbourhood Tollie«e«eahaU howerer rercct more fully >“ 
the next seebon 

* [CK lA t « was also accord og to the eame work fp l“3) the name of I' o 
territory to the east of Ea ria which maT be the lot Jitv meant 1 ere instead of 
S am In thu case tl o area of the Dl Lot kingdom would u*sume more lim fcl 
proportions bnt our i Icntificatiou woald thereby be Uol much impairt 1 ] 

I rossihlyfromXfliu (forea in French apell ng) = • fig free’ but it remains t> 
see wbetber this u not a modern construction put upon the Isrtn At la-ganls 
Tnwek ita name means an opening nn entrance to the forest, an 1 thus 

prore* identical with the name of Aea the ancient capital of It r na wh I ha 
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not derived from it ^ Do not the same inscriptions spe ik 
of V>Mi hiata-ulaSy ‘people (F»/a/w) tbit were Kinitas* 
le moimtameeis® 'Who could these Y\lahs^ these former 
mountameers be, except somo branch of the C'hleng laco 
Tliese are, however, questions the solution of which depends 
upon a thorough ethnologic iniestigation of the numerous 
hill tribes of Kamboja and Campl as jet so little known, 
and therefore the definite answer must be left to time It 
seems neiertheless pretty certain, that at the peiiod \vc treat 

a population of the C'Jaengai Mou Annam stock occupied 
almost the whole of Indo-Chinn, e-^tendmg fiom the 
Annatnose coast to the Gulf of ilartabaii and the Arakanese 
seaboard, and from the aoutborn borders of Yunnan to the 
Malaj Peninsula and Archipelago Branches of this nee 
hoTo different names , but the l.estai referred to bj Ptolemy 
nntlcfiihtcdlj belonged to it, wbolber they be the Stieng or 
Shen, ibe D3i or LSt, etc 

A tnbo of Negrito estractiou in the Malay Peninsula 
^8 aatuallj known by the name of XTdai ^ , but I am 
^itHo inclined to behcio that tbej are in anj way 
connected with Ptolemj’s testai Of the Negritos of 
Cochin China wo shall treat m the next section For the 
present it onlv remains foi us to odd a few remarks in 
connection with the geography of Indo China as known to 
the ancient Tndfis 
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Nothing can bo gleaned from ibo Ilama^\ana except tbe 
bint that, bejond tbc Lotuta Sea (Sea of the Straits) one 
enters the Ocean of Jlilk {Jvalroda), in the middle of which 
rises a silver-white hill, a-l»ii/ma/ (or Itj'iJiha), where there i* 
to bo found o delightful lake known as SudariTnn. After it 
comes the Sea ol 0?ife or Ghrioda. The I'uriinas jdace this 
first and make it surround j but I preferred 

to follow the order set forth in the Jlama\nna. which, 
being anterior in compilation, may be hotter rcliwl upon 
According to the Yi'nu and other Puranas the Soi of 
3ink surrounds i.Ifrt-f/rr/v7, a region wliicli I identify 
with Sidto and 3{nnil>oja The Ocem of 3Iilk corresponds, 
therefore, with the «-a encompassing the nstern littcnl 
of the ifalay Peninsula and the coastline of Siam a''d 
Kamlioja as fir as the M^Khmig della; it is, in a wonh 
the Muthinimosi |>ortion of the M-ralle*! Chins Ses. 
which should Iw here much more nj>pn>prii»ii ly terme*! 
*Sea of Malaya.' Masatnls nam»'s it the S<a «f A’t frft 0 cr 
Kfnt^hdj t It is not unhkcU that tbs'*' dmoininslions Insc 
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been derived from tbe Sanskrit Ksiroda, Kstrd)naia, and, 
perhaps, also Radio am. It is preceded by the Sea of ShelaJieth 
{Sn-hhit), which we haTe identified with tbe Sea of SeJat 
or Straits ; and followed by the Sea of Sen/, which, we 
shall show, corresponds to the Saipii (‘clarified butter’) 
Ocean of the Puranas, called Ghitoda in the Ramayana, 
and to the present Gulf of Tonkiit. Ko misconception is 
therefore possible on the position of the Ocean of JXilk and 
of the region it encompasses, namely, Sdka-ddpa. 

Ihat the country here meant is really Kamboja, with the 
southern parts of Siam and Cochio»China, is unmistakably 
demonstrated by several coincidences in terminology which 
can he all but fortuitous. I can only sutumarily notice the 
®ost obvious, reserving a fuller treatment of the subject for 
® •more suitable opportuoUy. First of all, the region is 
denominated because, according to tbe Visna 

?nrana, of a largo idla (teak) tree being known to 
grow there. Apart from the fabulous manner in which 
the names of the various dc}pas are accounted for in the 
^uriiijas, I think that th© meaning intended in this case 
>s» that the country abounds in teak- trees. This is 
actuallj' the fact uith the northern parts of Kamboja 
and Sum, where these trees arc called 2Iai Sal, a word 
evidently derived, from the Sanskrit Sdln. The namo Sula~ 
'hlpa gUen to this region is therefore amply justified ; even 
if interpreted Ulctally us ‘Region of tho Tcak-tices* But 
thcro is evidence os to some part at least of the country 
having been once called ^la, apparently from the Sal or Sul 
tribes dwelling there along Iho 3Ie-Khong banks,* who nro 
often alltuled to in nneient records, under the classical namo 
ot ^Si/ni. Thc«c people arc, ns vve already rctnaTkod, very 
Jirobibly identical with the ThcK or Sal of ancient Burma. 
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A branch of the Chiim or people of CampT, coming ncross the 
borders subjugated, it appears the Sal, and founded on the 
banks of the Lower 5 Il Khuag a kingdom known by the 
namo of Caiiij}(lSaI (Campusala) a term resulting evidently 
from tbe union of the names of tho two peoples, conquerors 
and conquered Tho new kingdom acquired at one time 
considerable poucr, extending donn to the mouths of the 
Me Khong, but it was since overthrown Its namo still 
remains preserved however in tint of the present distnct 
and town of Bissae, more properlj known as Campahl , 
m the denomination of tbe western branch of the Lower 
Me Khong termed up to this day Klttc^ Pa§al (or Sa kal) 
le ‘the Puhl branch’, and in the Pa bal , or PH S I 
district existing up to th© end of the lost centurj m 
proximit) to the outlet of that branch of the Mo Khong 
cslled tbe Ba bil '^^outb or Ktca Ba bal Ba m Khmer 
means chief, principal great’, hence Ba Sal maj be t d en 
to signify tbe Gieat 6'?^ or Sa/a people (or eoHntrj}' 
It would thus appear tint the term Bi Sal cvisted pi(,viou« 
to Caitplsal nhich is prohablj a contraction of Cainj>a 
la aak ^ The existence of tho term Sala as tho name of 

’ Ift tU » conucct aa t IpfliOTM roc t*> reel f ft rati er swlrrard si ] 0Murna'» 
jn the transhl ou iind latecpretat an of tl « la-tT Daiinjf in enpt on of I urma 
printed at Rin'>’0O! 1S91 lie jas ig« I tvte esc |t on to is at lino 4 an) 
ruM in the ongiual test 

olcooo ^co OXkS00^3 

cS5(JcO0Cp COCKJgCOc'j 
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a people m Kamboja ^\ill contribute, as -ne shall see m the 
next section, to accredit the Indu legend of King Sngara to 
the simple minded Cum, end nnko them belieic it to be 
an ancient tradition peculiar to then countij For the 
present the nime of the Sal or t,a!a constitutes for us, 
OoS er irith the fact of the existence of teak > forests, 
a strong enough argument, I think, ii herewith to account 
ror the name Sal a ,h,pa as applied to Kanihojn 

the Tismi Parma states further that the name of the 
"S of Sa/o dupa was Bhauja, and that his sons, after 
nom It, denominated, Jbore the 

Ppellalions of Jalaita, Kumaia, Salinimia, etc Among 
lae mountain ranges enumerated are Udayagin, Syama, and 

Tk uu Sal, man, Kama,,, Kat„„ 

tao Bhagaaata Purina gives different names for the wis™ 
to Pmojna, Kaaajma, etc Koii, I think that I can 
recognize most of these names in Sum and Eamhoia 
Blmava,a,a„, one of the early kings, and the only one 
of this name referred to la the inscriptions of Kamboia— 
emoag which that of Han choi-reigned about COO In 
and probably ,s the Bharja aseatioaed ahoie In Mada 
one will recognize the lowlands of the Me Khonv dolt, 
laundated for one half of the year F„m Ma ov Jalada 


sebobrs who with an obatjuaejr wortbx oX a better rana- 

to stick to tho end to tlieir j bond c rcadinw of rroaim-iT >i on? „ uetennined 

to the written epelbnj; llainj Li i is of co’itm tr „ * “times la preference 

distnct or townj le Lfiang P hrob B ng t\a thus ohto.rTf*^^ (tbo major 
mterprehition the psssige ijnoted nbore for wh Ip rVp different 

publication referred to led us to bcl ere that it xras onestion n W “ **** 

burmesD SAa i States j erh-ra of the country of th^Zaw ^tnets m the 
(Mam- Ion? cti)-wc nowclStlTeee that Krn^^I 7 a /a <, 

Its States of Ltiang P hrali Ddog Wienff Chin and Camn Tk? '''dH 

at tho t mo tie j iscr ption was erectM (ad 17741 '*liiuh 

hm-doms The one called Cnnpaal wm founded he separate 
^V, 1 n j Chan nn tho nims of tl « anr ent SHte M tbe SrnBii from 

A nllu-o named P alreadj cx^itcJ t! ero in a d 1712 

an 1 was TLs ted 1 1 1 G 41 1 v 'nustbof wh« «aTa it 1 ad hprl'f * “?® 1630 
years before ^ founded just a few 

Smeo rmt n- tl e aboie I hire foand ^ . 

ria ,pil pi.at m KhOa Lfian- n, (Memoini n 

wrote at about the same t me Hat the lo fj Dauib ^“mese text) who 
lie was rerr Uely tho perwu that suR-eded tho a " P^'®“ erected 

name for tl 0 in«cript on as ho was then lent m correct form of that 

hem? m the pnesthood “P* "iplivity m Bunn 1 Ibou-h 
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originated, in tny opinion, tho Chinese name foi Kamboja, 
Chln-Ia, pronounced Chon-lap by the Annamites, which 
appeals in both CKineso and Annaraese annals since the 
beginning of tho seventh century. It is to be observed 
in this connection, that the Sanskrit Jala = water, becomes 
C'hon and C'honla in Siamese and Khmer pronunciations, 
as, eg, in Jalajnn'i, the name of the present district of 
Bang Pla-sSi, on the eastern aide of the Gulf of Siam, 
which is pronounced C'honla-bai t. It becomes tlius easy 
of comprehension how the Chinese Chtn-ln could originate 
from a form Jala through its pronunciation C‘hon-la, of 
which it is n phonetic transcript Kumuia and Siihimdta 
are the districts of tho southern extremity of Kamboja, 
where the land ends in the promontory of KimSil, and 
near which the JTitmail River Ends its outlet The term 
iTumdii has been transplanted here from the South of India, 
where it designates the cape termed Comorin in European 
parlance, and means Durg.l or Kiili, the black and fierce 
goddess The Khmers call her Khmnii or 2Jai\i; Khmaa, 
‘the black* or ‘the black damsel.* Ucnco the Kumiol 
Cape and River become, in their tongue, Chrut KJonau 
(Cape Khman) and TuL Khman (water, i e River, Khmau), 
respectively. In this district there exists, up to this day, 
a township called Khmau, which one will see noted m 
modern maps in about 9" 10' lat , just in the centre of the 
headland. It probably is, with tho names given above, all 
that remains intact of the old small State or realm of luim&ta, 
otherwise Khman, which wo find recorded by Abu-zaid 
under the denomination of Kingdom of Komar. It then 
(ninth century) probably included the whole of tlie country 
between the Me-Khfing delta and tho Gulf of Siam, as 
we shall demonstrate in the sequel. As regards tho terms 
JTdaynrjxn and Astagin, they exhibit a certain resemblance 
to tic names Kirn and XestsJ nlrcady noDred in the samo 
region, uhilo i>;/uina is undoubtedly connected with tho 
country of Siam, along with which it will lio treated on 
directly. The Kalml may bo tho Me-Khong Rner, stoco 
the easternmost stream, mentioned in the Rama)ana as 
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flowing from the slopes of the Himalayas, is designated 
by that name As regards Pmojaia ind 1/Vfn(ynia thej 
Tfirj probably correspond the latter with Lau Jaia or Lan 
C hwa 1 e Luang P hrah Bmg and the former with Lower 
Jnia Saba or Tha he, which, we shall demouatrate in due 
course appears to he Ptolemj s Zaba or Zabai near the 
present Saigon In support of the identification of 
•3fo lo/rtrn with Luang Phrah Bmg I ma^ add that, while 
the Bhlgavata Parana places the district of that name in 
Sala dcij)a the Tisnu Parana locates a iiver JTanojaia 
in Kiaunca, which is the legion of Kai cht, or Kau chen, 
I ® Tonhm From this I infer that "[rauajaia must have been 
situated near the hne where Sul a t(cipa (Karaboja) borders 
on Kraunca diipa (Kau chi), which is the position corre 
fipondmg to the ancient Java or CUaica the present Luang 
P hrah Bang 

In conclusion it seems to me that we have m the above 
arguments sufficient evidence for holding that the hitherto 
supposed mjthical isaka dnpa of the Purlnas is really the 
tegionofSum kamboja and Lower Cochin China nndfrom 
tho fact of King B/i'Tiy'T le Bbiva varman being mentioned, 
along with tho districts of Jala or Jala (a (Chen la) and 
■Kti mil a (Komar or Khmau) wo ina\ deduce the approximate 
earliest possible date of the Vi nu Purina and fix it within 
a few }ear3 of GoO v d * 

Wc have rvoV to revert to Ptolemy’s description o£ the 
coimtrj of the Lestai and examine m sep irate paragraphs 
tho names of tho cities and rivers that he tiansmitted to 
us as being found m this region 

SaiaaradA a town (,Xo 02) 

Ihis IS not b t Dhannarafa or Ligor, ns erroneously 

supposed by McOnndlc ' on the score of a rosoinblanco m 
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11 itm « Dlnriimriijn (or, pronouiictnJ in KiTincw, 

T/nuinititU) ntul SamaradS It U, on llio contnry, the 
inmo for Siitnv or S'hiinrtttlfiit in its locative ct^o, Slniniaflftf, 
RH fri«jtn.nth iin I willi in the o!d niti\o JISS , ^rhttlicr 
I’.HI, i*^nintse, or I*”u. Slmitriiff/irt* or S^t}iiirat//i/i^ are 
its ro^ulir Pali fonns, which corresjKnuI to the 

iind incm ‘the hlick, or tlunky, country’ 
"Wliy Slain aliould onffinally ho no tirmnl it is now tlilUcuU 
to guess Somo sur in its name im allusion to the broirn 
completion of its inhuhitnnts, just us others fooh ibo inmc 
gisen it hy the Cliino-se, ( 7 /»'iA-/ii or ChUh-l'ii, 'red earth/ 
to refer lo the colour of its miL IJotli \io«# are, in my 
opinion, efjiuUy nnnccoptahlo. 

In support of tlm first, it might !w urged that tlie Snme«e 
themseUcs tiho to rcnllj mean brown— o broi\n 

blended up of two colours, ro<I and black; hence their owtj 
idet would corre'spoiid to ii reddish brown or lo a dusky 
colour inclining to renlncss, which, id their opinion, suits 
scry well tho complexion of the people' A brunette 
complexion, tho lum tfnuj »J (= bieoloured complexion), 
corresjiondiiig to llio Sanskrit .SyJ/wa, is much appreciated 
lu joang damsels and sung by natuo Lards;’ it is, m fact, 
considcrenl to Lo tho topical colour of their rnco Ilut this, 
of course, onl> refers lo modern times < In tho ancient 
period ot whicli wc aro treating on here, the comjilexion 
of the race in occupation of both Sum nnd'Kamboja was 
assuredlj* darker, ns prosed not only by tho conteraporarv 

> Sa la « 9S tv 90-33 

* mijcnlitrir, i, ap iJ Cliildere’ Pall Dictisnarf, p 492, a y 

> 1 or easT referenee I may quota Ike poem prtated by Ciptaia Low in hi* 
“Orammarof tho Thii Languaga," Calcutta, 18 ’S, p 84 “Cliiu niia song if 
wimon eli'otn *’ ubick ha transIatM at p 88 “lour delicate brnnette [M 
bicolouredj compUiion,” etc 

* Tbe Nan Cliao n brancU of lha That race id \unsjQ are by Ma Turn Im 
(tjp at , rs} 11 p 2S9) aaij to Moag to Iks rats of J.ba rVrotw sr ‘Black 
Larbanans ’ This race was ccriainly not tenued ‘ black ' from the eotnpleuoa , 
bat as 13 nowndays the case with aerwal tnbet in Inilo China, Tery probablr 
from tbs colour of their dress 1 do not tkink it likely that any offihoot of 
these Por Tr« people had as yet readied the Gulf of Siam ot the period of which 
we treat 
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hot weather neitbei men nor women wear anything at all, 
or only on ceremonial occasions.” Hero we have, especially 
in the passages which I have itallcired, in every particular 
the race of Fu-nan of the Chinese travelleis, who were small, 
Ijhcl, naked, and who in Siiim clipped their han short 
The hill-tribes of Kombojo present, though not always in 
an equally marked degree, the same peculiarities, and 
accordingly it will ho seen that it is both unnecessary and 
inconnstcnt with historical tradition to assume, as has been 
done by some writers, that the population of Kamboja at the 
period with which wo aie concerned was entirely composed 
of Negritos. Such undoubtedly wcio the aborigines, but 
V the early centuries of the Chrietian Era these had been 
to a great extent either got rid of or absorbed into the bulk 
of the hill-people of Mdfi-Annam extraction who had flowed 
into the country from Southern China, and who wcie them- 
selves a remarkably dark-complexioned race 3 f we add to this 
admixture a considerable proportion of Negrito-Diavidian 
adventurers who had proceeded thither from the south of 
India, we obtain a race such as the much lighter com- 
plexioned Chinese and Lau would be perfectly justified m 
calling black. Thus it happens that wo find the eailv 
inbabitanlB of Siiim pioper and Kamboja nivariably referred 
to in the Liu chronicles as Khom and Kti6in-d<un, \ e ' Black 
Khdm ’ It is held by the L.lu that tbo term KhSm itself 
means ‘black,' though it is no pirt of their luuguago and 
appears to be derived from the Kambojan Ehamau or 
Klmau} 'NYith it the tribal names of the Khamu, Khniu, 
Khaml, etc , arc probably connected Tlie Khami, or 
Khmer arc, up to this day, a dusky race coinparod with the 
nati\es of Lower biam, nlicro the copious onflow of the Thai 
element has impressed a much lighter complexion upon the 
people Tho same may be said of Pegu, where the hater 
admixture of Tibclo-Bumian as nell as Thai blood has 


' Jlptli KlSn 
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nniloiibtcdl} coiitiibutccl la li^litcinng the original dusty 
nppciranco of tlio rihmgs Ihc pbcnonicnon inav jet be 
Boon m nttion in llio ilalaj Pciuiisula, wbcio the remnauts 
of ibc cnrlj 2fegnto nutoclithoncs represented by tbe Samang 
gi-aduallj drift and become absorbed into a comparatively 
fairer race — tlie Sakai — wlio appear to impersonate there, 
with their features and language essentially JIoii Annam 
m charactei, the last genuine eunivors of the ancient and 
non almost extinct race of Fu nan 

In tho case of the Samang it is possible that their present 
name is hut a corrupted form of the SansI rit Syamamga, 
meaning ‘ dork,’ ‘ dusl'y/ although Samanga occurs as 
a tnhil name m tho llahTblurata and maj have been 
introduced m the Halaj Peninsula from Southern India 
But with respect to the name of Siam or Sjama it stnkes 
me that if the same referred to the dark complexion oi the 
people on occupation of the country at the time with which 
we are concerned, and was invented bj tbe early Inda 
Adventurers as a substitute for tho term KJtom of which 
it IS the Sanskrit CQuiralent it likeinse should hare been 
applied not onlj to Kamboja whoso people were of the 
same race as Sum s but also and much more appropriately 
to the Malay Peninsula and Atchtpelago where the more 
dusky Negiito DraMdian clement undoubtedly predominated 
The fact of the term 6 jama being restricted to Si im 
where there is perliaps less reason to expect it sufficiently 
demonstrates that its origin must bo sought for iii other 
causes We have seen that tho Malay Peninsula owes 
its ancient name of hah ah or Sinama matl to a mountain 
so designated In the case of ha! a ditjia represented 
by S in and Kaniboya we hare noticed that one of the 
moiint'iin ranges mentioned in tbo Piir mas la called 
Vu >1 With this I have no doubt, the name of Siim 
IS connected In fact if nc turn to the inscriptions 
collected by Ajniouicr in tl o aouth western gallery of 
Angkor wat wo fiid after the mention of a clicf leading 
tl e troops of Lavo (one of the ancient chief cities of 
Southern Smm now 1 nown as Lop hnburi 
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c- 1-'^ i *^“"‘ ■^''* “ Here [is the chief of the! 

'rhmannn 'l” “ has-ielief 

e a prince 13 depicted mounted on an pIpr>Kr,r.f 1 1 

eaparisoned, and foUowed bj irarnors wicldini ^ 

m-ted ivith Ca,mra tails/ such as a „ rS-°™“' 

•o this day ..Tatoues aur le, joues," » rlarl s A 
‘■'-out them, ■■!!, out tous uue nhj.„?„ 

•ouvage, Ct a bon nombro les artiste, 1 ’ 

'“me grotesque, un type qui semblo atoir it' "'if 

lost in the scries, ivith au inscription (dSthl si in'''’ 
■tl-" -s the chief, or leader, of", he Cn/;;'.:”® 
basso nlievi and inscriptions can hardli be l 
Olghl oontuucs old,’ aud probably represent orein* 
oMor the trianipb of sonic one of\ho",r;,:tm::rer"::ns 
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SjS"-? ‘1? surmises are correct, the name 

fte western ‘° ’^”8^°“ “f-Srl Vijaya, in 

reJa, whth™ w 

Sj«ma-7„/ r“ aMuced. This name of 

i',u,» „ 1 " m>»';-Ulta may be explained either as the 

coincartith oa® it 

!a Sa, 7* P'aaa'l the Pnranas 

raedistel’n /“■ enumerated m some recomions im- 
Astagiri,* a tenn which mdicates a western 
rausi°b'° Man’s ‘kat ‘ka Sy3um mountam or peak 
fromP towards the main range dividing Siam 

aijjunn,,, ,f indeed it is not to be identiBed with the mam 

of iV!’''!' “"y “PPSat Ptom a passage 

i-tsingt wherein it is stated that to the south-west of 
chucn, at a distance of one month’s journey or thereabouts 
»o IS the so-called ■ Great Black Mountain.’ Southward 
tom this and close to the sea-coast, there is a country 

iTk, “'“'^'”8 '» “5- own invesUgations, 

yi-ksdia (Prom©) , on tbe south-east of this is TnZ„ 

**“ (laukachiu and Laiikhla, al,m K.-imalanku) ■ on the 
'Ml of this is I>m(ra}pal, (Dv,lroyat!, . e tho Ayuthia or 
Ayudhj a of later times). The • Great Black Mountain ’ hero 
retorred to may partly correspond to rtolcmy’s Bamassn 
?“”f ’. ‘P «'« nemo of tho latter is of 

Sanskrit or r.Hi derivation (i e from I'oma, = • darkmess ’ • 
whouoe Aa>ym. opo = • Dark Mouataias ’) ■ but if' 
location by I-ts.ng at over one moutli’a jouraov to 
south-west of S/'ohuen sbou, it, identity ^ivfth ?b ‘ 
raage fonning Ibo MC-nam-SalwIu walorsbod^ and wilh 
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tlip Si/iUiitt monntnin, or inountmn-cliain, of tho PuraiiftS 
This Inltcr, it Mill now bo seen, is far from being: n ro^lh. 
It MAS ovitlcutly from this mountain mnfjo that tho country 
<>xtendlnp cashvards, and southwards to tho Gulf, rras 
called or simply Sydm. On tho other hand, 

should tho term Si/thna-liit designato a stronghold, this «« 
most likely tho city of SrF Vijaya, tho most ancient foundation 
in that territory. 

In tlio Ohinoso records tho name iTsifn for Siam does not 
appear until after a.d. 650. Prior to that date we hear only 
of literally, ‘Red Parth,* a term which, according 

to Chinese authors, was given tho country because at tho 
spotwhoro tho capital stood tho soil appeared of an extremely 
red colour. Tho capital meant hy tho Chinese may have 
been Sawankbalok,' where the soil is indeed reddish, jt 
being composed of the ddbris of a very ferroginous latontic 
formation But this 'Rod Earth’ theory of the Chinese 
chroniclers, though hitherto blindly accepted by their 
European translators and commentators, is senously open 
to criticism. Apart from tho fact that all over Indo*Chma 
there aro places where tho soil is ecjtiall}, if not more 
intensely, red, and which should in consequenco have been 
similarly styled by tho Chinese, against that theory stands 
the argument that the toponymies referred to in early 
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Chinese accounts in connection with Siiim neigbhounng 
countries gencraDj turn out upon close csamination, to be 
niere phonetic transcripts of indigenous tiutnes, albeit the 
characters employed to represent the Jotter have been 
systematically scleetod with a mow to convey n meaning 
of some Bott— no matter how puerile and absurd — to the 
Chinese reader Of this artificial, and at tbe same time 
deceitful system of transcription we have met with many an 
instance m the course of the present inquiry I um therefore 
of opinion that in the case in point Cb ih i u is not, in spite 
of the express statement to the contrary, an exception to 
such an almost invariably followed rule As this term la 
pienonnced Ch d . i oh Ch af hi in Bevetal Southern Chinese 
dialects and ShaJ n to m Japanese, I think that I am justified 
m assuming it to be a phonetic rendenng oi which 

la the name that Sukhothai and its kingdom have borne 
previous to being called SuViodaja Sulhnda must have 
been pronounced Sell India and in syncopated form Saldia 
or Sdkdn by the iloii Ehmtr people occupying its territory 
at that period Having observed that the soil was reddish 
in colour in the neighbourhood of its chief city, the Chinese 
envoys would according to their pecubat way of thinking, 
tnnsenbe Saluda phonetically in such a manner as to convey 
at the same time the meaning of ‘ Hed Earth ’ or * Red 
boil Thence the origin of the term Gb ih t « — in reality 
C/t aJ tutre S!(iK i oi as it must then hove been pronounced 
At any rate it plainlj follows that at the period in 
question the Ohmese envoys sent out to S Im must have 
become acquainted only with the kingdom of Sukhothai and 
Sawankhttlok and with the branch of the Me Nam River 
that Jed to It from the gulf It roaj be furthermore assumed 
that the term S^a j n or Siam bad not yet spread as far 
us SukJ othai s nco the Chinese envoj s are silent about it 
T1 e conclusion is tJ cn that nt that early penod its npplica 
lion must have been stiU circumscribed to the western part 
of Sum uhero no have located it But after ad 650 we 
nro told that tJio kingdom of Ch ih i h broke off into two 
jirts one called JIattu or Sen and the other Lo~hih or 
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TjO hul , tliflt tho former woi barren end nnsuilnble for 
cnUi'fltion, wliilotlio latter wjw flat nnd eminently productive 
IVc nro tlius confronted mlh tiro names of kingdoms 
of winch tho first is qmlo plain and represents the term 
Sydma, while tho other rcquirLS cliicidattoii, and both need 
to ho located I identify Lo huh with Xor<J or T ftho, then 
called Lnh6t or laho, now Lop’hahuri {Lnrapnn)^ The 
position of this ancient citj in the midst of an alhnial plani 
intersected hj numerous creeks and studded with ponds and 
marshes, justifies tho identification suggested, and well suits 
tho ChincsQ description 

As regards ll/uen or Stem, it represents according to me, the 
western and northern part of SiTm, more mountainous and 
barren It is here that, as we have shown tho term Sjio m 
or Stdm most probably originated Restricted ongmallv 
to tho region nearest to tho roam range {lijilma laKa), do vii 
to the Gulf {^yama iCtla), it gradually ettonded eastnards 
until we find it applied to the whole of Upper SiTin, and, 
finallj, to tho eutiro country The kingdom of Lar6 or 
Xo/id long remained quito distioct under this name Its 
independence dates exactly from tho time that the Chinese 
spcalv of the separation , that is, from the end of tho scTentli 
century or the hegintnng of the next, when it seceded 
from the State of Sukhotbai aad Sawankhalok that had 
founded its chief city, Laho or I/aro in a d 457, or onlr 
a few years before Dvarapun or Draravati (the To lo po it 
of Hwen ts ang and Tu ho lo po t% oil tsing) was built It 
IS wortbj of note that the nomo of tho founder of Lop babun 
13 given as KalaTomatissa son of King Kakavafra or 
Kakavadda ruling at Taksa^ila in Northern Sum (identified 
by local scholars with Muang Tak north of Raheng) whose 
descendants reigned in Snkhotbai This name, Eakavatra 
deserves comparison with the term Sjamkal of the Khmer 
inscription, and appears to confirm our location of the people 
so named in the western part of Upper Sum 

i This name u taten from L hor m Indio, irhicU «a J to have I>oen founil J 
by Lata eoa of Pamn and hence named Lidutan Xata in S jm«e is ep 1'™ 

Zoi pronoonced Zojr / hence the nime Zrjt Aaf r (Lep ha pun) 
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During the period Ohih Cheng (vP 1341-08), saj the 
annals of the iling dynast} , tho two States of Stem and Lo hu/t 
were reunited into ono single 1 ingdom situated near the sea 
This allndes to the conquest oi those two States carried out 
by King Rartiiitbibodi I (RTmTdhipati), followed by the 
founding of Ayuthn m ap 13d 0 Thenceforward the 
country became knov. n to China as Siem lo ^), a hybrid 
Chinese combination of the two terms Stem and Lo huh 
But m realitj the country had been formed into i single 
independent 1 ingdom with copital at Sukhothai some one 
hundred }eata before that is, in aboat 1256-7 

The conclusion we may elicit from the above remarks is, 
that in origin the name Sjama was restricted to IVestcrn 
SiuD and to the southern part of it bordenng upon the 
gulf which formed the territory of the Vijaya Kingdom. 
Though the latter seems previous to the nse of the Lavo 
Dvaravati State in about a d C50, to have comprised the 
greatest part of Southern Siam, and the term isjamn to 
have as a con«eq.ueac 0 already applied to nearly the whole of 
that region Chinese travellers ignore it, and cml} appear to 
bo acquainted with tho eastern branch of the He Nam 
Riiet naming the terntoxy along its banks either Ch i/» Vu 
(Sukhada) or To lo jjo h (D\ iiavati) according as to whether 
It IS the upper or the lower part of the river s course that 
1^ implied Xhey become acquainted with the terra iS em 
or Ss en only when Lavu secedes from Sukhothai, forming 
a separate kingdonj The character ^ [Sate i) is said to 
bo an imitatton of Sjam 1 do not reject this new as that 
character la pronounced siiiin in Hakkn and Asiem in Annamese, 
which latter represents the Khmer form aieui still met with 
in some names of Kambqjau districts such as Siem i a6, 
non 6ie»i >-u/ (b^unia rfljlro) * I submit howeier that the 


* Till* I^u of LCiong 1 hrolj L^ttg aod W eng Chan al-w yronouBca S'* 
mil Klncr tyle WOing E H ratVw the anc eat Chinese used 
the war d Boto S «a uwtead of the modem jg (seo CA a 

7, Tol SJ P IS") AceorJag to Ihe Tt w-n Tun fo (»iu<jteJ 

hj the same authonty la the C* a r»tr to! im p 370) tUc character 
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same cbaracter Hsien in Chinese means ‘the sun rising, 
and is therefore equivalent to the SansLrit-Pali Udayo, 
a term which we have met several times in this region, and 
which occurs also in the compound Stikhodaya (Sukha+udaya 
= ‘the dawn of happiness’), the later name of Sukhada,* 
the ancient capital citj of Northern Siam, and, at euhsequent 


IS ptonoonced dnn, and w the n-ime of ft State of southem barbanans ” Ent 
it wiU bo e«o that thii character w pncticaUj ideatieal with i^^emplojfd to 
designate the State of Zan, SAan, or Ci!e»(wli3teFer be the correct proonneiation), 
which we hare identified with l^tolemj’e Ariaabien in a preceding section do 
fact, Dr Birth (in “China and the Roman Orient ’* p 36, note) points cut 
that both the “Hou Han sho** and the ** \un nan t ang-chih ” hare 
for the name of that Slate It u therefore evident that both amJ 
refer to the same State, and this is vegnelj described by Chinese suthor> as 
being aituafed "beyond the ;& 0 Dber’’ end communicating towards the south 
west with Ta Jb'iii (Sjna) As early as a » 97 its king, Tnng Tn tuo, i» 
npreiented as hamg entered into commanicatioo with tbs Chinese Court Xbe 
most logical location that can he assigned to the 7<i > or State would thus 
nppeu to be about the present Shenbo, near Bhamo, where we have placed it 
But as regards the term deaotisgSiampioper.andbemgeriuralent to the 
of a later penod, it is ecaxcety probable, although there may he an indirect 
coimection between the two teems in the event of both proving traceable to the 
“ Great Black Afoontain," which, it appear*, formed the aepuntion between 
Siam and Banna and was la its nortbem portion caUed Tama or Tamata 
(Ptolemy’s Bamaisa Range), while (be part of it that stretched towards the Gall’ 
of Siam was termed SjSma Such being the cose, the State of Tan or Xtan 
of Chinese writers might be identified with Ptolemy’s Land of the Bamaisal , 
and the (Binrn] of the former with the latters Samarade, the Ar laiaffa or 
Sjamaraffro of classical Lteratnre 

• Thu IS evidently the repon of SalkaJa mentioned la the 1 ijnu Purupa 
(Hall s ed , Tol ii p 19J) ss being rnteil Over bv a king bearing tlio narao of 
Bulthodaya The Yijnu Ihirana make* it « division of rhlf* rfripo (Uumia', 
whereas it was situated merely near tbe borders of the latter In fart in the 
Chinese acconnt of the embassy to Cl'iA I'm in A v 607-3, CA'i/ in i e 
Sukha4a u said to be boundel on the west ly the kiagdim ol h to or 

T'o^lo so (soe Wa Tuan lin, op tit, to! n, n 411^, evidently 2 /«Ifa or 
(vide tiipra, p 39) As regards the fact of SuVhnthni lieing formerly tcniud 
Bnihada it u positively proied 1^ tbo often quoted PfgUnn worV on Oavamjaili 
wiew SaliolSai ir rw*vr«f to <h«wk 3) Bodee the Rr.w of Sr3iiaJ> 

{Sukhada grSma'\ There is iberefore, no further reason against this fit' •’* ’ 
the country of which it vnu the capital being identified with the Sakhada of the 
■t i?nu Parana and tho Ct'iit t u at b3 ak t a ot Chiupsi htemture The oamr 
of Its ancient king, B ilhodoya, is even mentioned in thn local chroBiclc* thou.li 
BBiler the shghtJy modified sad obvMQs]^ uwoTTret forms of Jieh"lov» »»•* 
2)harmi»<ikadaytt I have foun 1 it aUted in • native coiunicntirT that from t n • 
ruler the kingdom and its capital borsine aftenrantt kiiovm as bakhedayt 
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periods, of tbo >\bole counli^*- Ilcnco tiic character 
iTsiVn may lja\c been adopted by tbo Cluncso to designate 
Siam, with tho double object in view of giving as faithful 
a transcript as possible of tho uamo Si/dtii, and of convej ing 
at the same time the sense embodied in tbo term ITc/rt^fl, 
forming part of tho name of iU capital. It follows, 
tberefore, that while the term originated, in 

IVestern Siam, probably from a mountain peak or range 
anciently known as Sj/ilaw or Syuma-iafn (Black Peak), and 
was at first circumscribed in its application to tho St.itos of 
Vijaja and Eala-itUfta or ^ydmakala, wbenco it extended 
eastwards as far as Sukbothai, upon the absorption of the 
eastern portion of the State of Vtjaya by that of Lah6 or 
Lop'habur!. towards tho cad of the twelfth century, tho 
term hyiktm became less common in tbo soutbem region, 
remaining in coasequenco localized almost exclusively to the 
northern. It is tlien that we first hear of Hsien and 
I/>‘huh ; Bsi$n being now used in the place of tho ancient 
CA‘i-t‘t{, and topresentiog therefore tho State of SuWhothai- 
Sawankbalok (but with its capital now at Sukbotbai) ; 
and Ijo-huh desigaatiog the kingdom of Ijop'liaburi with 
part of the territory of the ancient Tijaya. In a.d. 1256 
the realm of I/op‘haburi joined that of Sukbotbai in the 
rebellion -which resulted in the final emancipation of the 
whole of Lower Siam from the yohe of Kamboja; but 
though nominally recognizing Sukhotbui as the paramount 
power, it continued de facto as a comparatively autonomous 
State until a.d. 1850. In the mind of the Chinese writers 
of the period the di-vision of the country into the two 
kingdoms of Sicm and Lo^kuft would therefore still subsist 
during that interval. But in A n. 1350 Eing Bamadhipati, 
having made himself master of the LopTiaburl kingdom, 
founded thither a new capital on the site of the ancient 
Dvaravati, rnth the style of £rii>ip Derya Mahanagara Pavara 
BrdJ-nrafi Hri Aguddhya {zitlgo Ayuthtja), formed by the 
union of the name of the old city of Dvaravati once 
existing there with that of the capital of Kama {Ayodhja), 
after whom the kmg had been titled. TVe then enter upon 
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tlio plmso of tlic kinp*lom of Sifin-h nitli Ciipllnl nt Ajutliia. 
fts it known in Inter thiiM to tlio Cliincso 

In tlio opinion of sotno Silmc^o ncliolnr*, T/iai, tlic nnnio 
of tlicirrnce, is <lcri\e<l from Udat (ITtlfiyii)) either as forming 
pjrt of the nntnc of their nneient niul most famed capital, 
hiikhothni, or aa n a^inbol of Iheir rise to n great nation 
nilh a mighty and sail empire JJut this seems hardly 
to ho tho case, ainco the toriti T/iai is sprend far and 
^^^de, a long wny beyond tho limits ever nttniiied hy Siam 
proper, and is common to nil bmnehes of tlio race from 
tho Tonkin-Annain borders to tbo outskirts of Asnin, nnd 
from Yunnan to tho Gulf of Siiim.’ Jlesides, there is so fir 
no oTidcnce nhatc\cr that the race ever bore the name Vdaii 
ond although a people so named (JTiiihi ?) cNista up to -this 
day in tho ?Iala} Peninsula, it belongs to a dtiTcrent 
ethnical stock, and has nothing to do nilh the Thai* 


I Tlio (leruAlioB from IJajfit {« «rc«uotrd for liosm^lioally on tho acorn 
that tho ot T/et rrprtMCoU lo Sumew tho Sae^knt ooJ rail d, irhcrcfors 
nut u Mtiiralcat to /'«</«. « eontroclioB ib Ihi* n»o, it a allegej, of Udojo 
Ulticr* hold lo^tood thut Diija li n >t b contrarled fomi at all, l>iit a modification 
• { J»ya Of Jtti/in, mcainnj ‘ rtf inry, nctorioiw ' ,lIfhou„'h these rieirs appear 
to he supported to a ccrtaia estent hy tbo fact that two aoiiont km^oms, tlioic 
of SuVhoiLiya and Aijsya, tlic duidcs of irbicb embody, rcapcctirclr, tho temia 
Vdana and Jii'jii, existed in the counti^, they arc ucTCrtliclets little irorthy 
of coDsderotioD, because the term T^ai it ondoobtedl} denred from tbe Suutit 
family of lanraagcs to which the natioDol idiom of the Thai roco belong* As a 
nintter of curiosity 1 shall tniD*mbe here a gath < from a Pali work composed at 
liflmp hu2 in tho pniicipality of C hieoc mSi in which tho term That occurs 
under the form deyya fhe litio of tuts ettreniely rare work, but recently 
discorcred W mo in an incomplete form, is CamadertramM, > e the story of the 
dycistr of CfamadoTi, the first qiieeii of Lamp hua Its outbor is a Lau head 
pnest by the nanie of Bodhiromsi 3IahiiUiein, who lived towards tbe end of tbe 
fifteenth century The stanrs occurs m tho introduction nnd runs literally 
as follows — 

'* Cankam hhasamanaanni 
Deyya bhasannsarsiiaot 
Tam hbasam lahakam hoti 
AnuTUpaiD jinatn puri " 

The purpose is to explain that the Thai language {Deyya ihaia) is far from 
possiKsing- Cfte perfection of tfie idiom apoien m £Wdiia's native fand (Sfagad&af , 
hence the anlbor, os he goes on to aay in the etanxa immediately fouowing, 
decided to compose bis work in P jj ^ 

’ The Oi any Uilai (Iludei 7), called also Orattg Fttyoi, inhabiting the borders 
of the Pahang district are probably the aame, according to ilicluho-Sraclay, as 
the Oin«p Saiai liar or wild Sakai, who are par taut Jlelanesians (Negritos) 
bee iliclnho-hlaclaj's “Ethnological Exenisaons m the Malay I’ecmsula,” w 
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In of tliese facts I tliink tbat we arc jvist\fied m tracing 
the origin of the term Thai back to the point whence this 
race branched off towards Snim and Burma, to lay m both 
the foundations of vast empires ; and back to the time 
when, conscious of its greatness and independence, rightly 
considered itself unparalleled among all the semi-barbarons 
populations of Northern Indo-China. The cradle of the 
torm Thai must have been, therefore, Southern Yunnan 
or the Northern ‘Shan’ States; its initial date, one of 
the very first centuries of the Christian Era Its meaning 
IS * eminent, free* from bondage, master, independent.’ * 
It is, therefore, a national title more than a trihal name, 
not dissimilar from the epithet which the Iranian 

Ancestors of the present Indus adopted for themselves As 
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the Ar^ain Qi)jiUctl to tlio conquered trilws of nl>orig»nc« 
tind Tumninns llio epithet of J)ast/ii, ro did (ho early Law 
call llio former sottlera of tho countries winch (hey brought 
under subjoctlon by tho namo of ‘ slaves,’ ‘bondmen,’ 
while distinguUhing themsclxosns T/mt, ‘nmatera,’ ‘freemen,’ 
in onlcr to mark their indc|>cndcDCO ns «cll ns superiority. 
It is thus by ccmtrni>osition to tho form JUid, ‘slaxes/ 
denoting tho conquered race, that tho term T/<ai, originally 
meaning * eminent,* * great,* became synonymous with 
‘master,’ ‘chief,’ ‘free.* 

As regards tho term SMh, which the' llurracse employ 
to designate people of tho T/tai race, it is derived from 
Sythm 'or SidM, and not this from tho former, as several 
xvriters havo erroneously supposed. An examination of the 
way it is xvritlcn in Uuriocso will at once convince one of 
this. Tho spelling is or t/min), which is pro- 

nounced than. Tlio Q (m) at tho end betmys its origin 
from bi/d7na, as also docs tho palatal sibilant designed 
to represent tho Sanskrit S A more correct form is, how- 
ever, {Ifirfuina, pron. S/iydn), which is as faithful 

a transliteration as can be given in Burmese characters of 
the word Sydnia. This evidence is, by itself, quite sufficient 
to explode the theory of Siam being derived from Shan ; 
hat further proof can be gathered from the languages of 
the neighbouring nations, in none of which does a form 
terminated by an n as in the phonetic spelling of Sha/t 
occur ; but all terms given for Stam have a final wi. In Hon 
or Tafeng, the word for Sum ia (sem) or GOJ 

(se/n) In Asameseand Kacbinitis m Malay, Simw ; m 

Lau and Khmer, Siem ; in Cam, St/am The Si.Tmo- Malays in 
the Malay Peninsula are called Sam-saui. How could the term 
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be derived from Shan, if in aU these languages, including 
e written Burmese, it is spelled with an >n? And yet some 
an onties, relying on the fickle basis of mere phoneticism, 
in h' ■unreliable of languages, Burmese, 

mnoT ^ written, words undergo in pronunciation the 
nnr, ^ ^Beratious, managed to draw the stupendous 

ard thT^^^"' “"Sinai name of the race, 

^ written and pronounced in Siamese, 

installer- « another 
to be Burmese, “as she is spoke," has proved 

precariniia history and, considering the 

rests if • npon which the new-fangled theory 

last tor, ■'bonder that it could gam favour during the 
18 to without Its fallacy hemg exposed. It 

deranti.f remarks will suffice to 

OttPtolemn^ li absurdity; while the present researches 
of ti,a ^^agrapby— by means of which the antiquity 

its «vir? Sura {Si/ama) could be established, and 

to Tt 1 . r Ciulf traced bvcL 

'Mrcclv M, 'i' 'Thai race had 

“'•nlrTtd (S«»»-,a«a) des.gaa.es 
meant u f « “ ‘r-- ‘''""S'* P^=»“n.ably 

^“HunaW, f “■'I '“tMr)' or kingdom^ 

■iMhical a^’ ““ .dentical ...staaoB of such syneo- 

>>«t the .. c“ '“V? L'‘">P'»o ™‘ors and nav.gator., 
t-ity of Sum, or simply, “Sum" We can, 

Jinn friam" m <<> m> orticlM 

•'»an»r7. IS93 n’UTtrtly Rntrv, (or Janusry, 1898, and 
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lliorcforc, cnslly undcrstaud Iiow I*toIcray'« iiustonception 
originate*!. That SSmaradc situitcd about tho head of 
the Qu!f of Siiitn, is uliown by the iKwilion lie ossigns to Jt. 
Tliis «o bo'o slightly rorncted in latilmle, in order to bring 
the tonn up to tlio Into tinplaccmcrit it should occupy in 
tho deep inca\fttion of the Gulf, which was underrated by 
our authority. Its corrected longitude is 100"* IV I’» 
which is within 10' of the famous Pralhom-cedi 
c<nli/a) in the present proxinco of Nakhon C'iini*«r| (I^'affara 
Jni/ti-iu). I thereforo identify Samaradc with the oncient 
city that rose around (mostly eastwards of) the Prathom- 
cedT, and which horc, nccortling to local records, tho name 
of Sr] 

During a visit that I paid to tho place in tho Autumn 
of 1S03, I noticed ancient remains hcatfcred over o xcry 
wide area, us well as traces of tho moat tlmt surrounded 
the City; and upon this and other oxidcncc I concluded 
that tho city muse hare been some two miles in extent. The 
moat important monuments to bo seen withm its compass 
are two ancient stupas, ©no but recently repaired and built 
up in tho shape of a gigantic spire, called tho Prathama- (or 
Pandnma’) ceii j and the other still in a comparatively good 
state of prcsorxation, mined tho P/nah TMn {Vtah, or Vara 
Pofin) pagoda Tho latter owes its mme to a tradition, to 
the effect that the golden bowl (tl(ma or drona) which served 
to measure Pnddhn’s relics after his death was brought 
here from India by a monk, and enshrined with a few of 
the sacred relies in this stupa, purposely erected for their 
reception ^ The date of erection of this monument is, 
according to native records examined by me, the year 


• Thu IS a tradihon transpHnle*! here from lodia. TbeDimia or 
stupa bmlt by the Brubman Srona over the xessel wherevrith he measureit the 
relics of Buddha, was, according to Oeitoral Cnnmogham (“Ancient Geogr 
of India,” Buddhist Period pp 411—2), at Deghwara n short distnnce to the 
south west of X niluli, in India, where it was seen by Hwen Uang in A i> 6®^* 
or only nineteen years previous to the bnihliiig of the J)mit stnpa in Siam. 
may conclude, therefore, that the golden yessel enshrined in the latter 
(in imitation or n luppo'ed copy of fho one used by Drona I was assured Gi*>t 
up to a few venra ago a hri'# tacsimile of the original vessel was shU preserved 
in theyii^a or chamber at the tt^ of the ctapa, bnl nothing of the Una is 
to be seen there 
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of the Buddhist Era, or a.d, 656; and its founder 
was a -ing by the name of Indra-raja. The original 
ra atna-cetl, so called from its being tho first erected 
m that neighbourhood, must be of a still earlier date; but 
3 a terwards rebuilt several times. In the excavations 
the about 1857 about the Pratharaa-ceti for 

. structure, were discovered two 

PTI; inscribed with the I’e dhanima ” gdtha in 

cilnV° ®°J«cter3 of a type between the Vengl and 'Western 
to Southern India, and which therefore I judge 

seventh century. Inscriptions in 
\ ®^“^'acters were discovered both on stone slabs and 
cetl neighbourhood of the Prathama- 

Ihese cpigraphvc records, besides disclosing to us the 
q artcr whenco Indu civilization and literature were brought 
hiXv V'® evident that Buddhism 

J that time obtained there a firm footing, as is con- 
irmcd shortly afterwards by the accounts of Chinese monks 
n travellers, especially of I-tsiog, as far at least as the 
ignbounng territory of Dviiravntl is concerned.' 
ir 0^ tbo Prathom-cedT as determined bv 

S«« S^'Perintendent of the Eoyal Siamese 

I0n^% (®®"tro of pagoda spire) long. 

8 40 E. and lat 13® 49' 7". As the city of Sri 
extended mostly to the eastwards of it, we see that 
^ >0 corrected position obtained by us, long. 100° 14' E 

rL't‘V° bo 

tl '“^.‘broagli O recently dug creek leading to it from 
® TLii-Chln Bhcr, just obout ten miles long; it is 
°'''cvcr, possible that at the period we treat of, the ri\er 
only flowc<l close by the town, but that tho sea was 

‘T 

a word, at what Mas at tho time llm omi. t. 

“f Iho Th.i-Cliin Hirer, and tlic I.c,ad of tko Gulf "of 

•• •"''wJo7Tl“?r»m V- ’'I'"" 

* n C3ft-|n Thu wait Late hapixuM r-rr- 
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Siitm wiilnt. It must *oon Imvo bcconio nn emporium 
!if trnfle, llio only one tlmt Sum posscsnod for eovcrol 
centuries; until in tlio course of time, politico! cventa 
comblntnl with the ohifling of the river nway from the 
ton n, nnd the rise of the ris'ol emporium of Dvaras atf on the 
neighbouring hmneh of tho river — which, from being more 
faroumhly silunted, nttracted most of tho trade — led to its 
decline. Tlio min of Sri Vijayn hecajne complete through 
on irruption of the Hurmeso under Antiruddha or some of 
his successors In tho latter half of tho eleventh centujy- 
Tlio city was now abandoned as a capital In favour of 
Bandhuina-purl, tho name of which was not long afterwards 
changed into Sutnrna-puri, mJgo Si<p‘/iaii. Thus ended 
tho fortunes of what was, beyond doubt, tho oldest city 
of Southern Siam. The litUlc records discovered there 
had ulrcady proved it# antiquity up to tho sKth or seventh 
centurj'. Thanhs, however, to tho mention that Ptolemy 
makes of this placo under tho nurae of Sfimarade, wo have 
not only been enabled to trace its existence back to nt least 
the beginning of tbo second century a.d , but also to 
establish for tho name of it# temlory, or Sama’ 

raUhS, an antiquity which it would have been othersfise 
impossible to demonstrate. 

Tlio inscriptions of Camp.! make rather nn early 
mention of a country by the name of This, 

Ajmonier identifies, though doubtfully, with Phitn-thit 
on the Cochin-Chinese coast. But I think it probable 
tliat tlio State of Vijaya J?,7jadb.?a? shaded to above 
is meant. Its people may have been anciently known as 
Vijat/as, as I already suggested in a former chapter; and 
the terras JJdai/a {2Itidei?=^-Ii/ayo, Sttlaya, or Jydat?)t 
and Lestai, may as well be connected with them 

Tegrass (Ifo, t>3) 

This is undoubtedly the district now called Huang Krat, 
the\cbief village of which has a longitude of 102® 30' E. 
and platitude of 12® 12' N. The ancient settlement was 
probabW situated a little further to the north-east on the 
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Ifit 10 5), anil IS pcrliipi tlio most important wntcrcourso 
on tins coast Trom the name of tlio tlutrict m niuch tt 
flows it mi} liavo bwsn termed Somnuiili or design ited 
bj some other simi! ir nnmo represented b} Sobanos The 
word Sii'nrnn lias been suggcsteel, and on tins score 
JilcCrindlo attempts to identif} it with the Sup huu Riser 
Rut wo have shown aboro (p 190) that Suphun was called 
Randhuma punt in its cirl} dnjs, and it is scr} doubtful 
irhcthcr it cMstcd at all at the jH?nod with which we are 
concerned ■>rorco\er, the gnat difference m positions 
between tho two strcims mabes that jcIcntiCcation uu 
tcnahle It is quite oTidcnt that Sobanos represents some 
term Ido Snman/ts/j or, m tho ternoculnr fonn 

Sowflnflj S<tt(cnma or offer perhaps less probabiht\ 

On this ground and on account of tho beautiful sccnen 
praised bj ec'cral travellers' for which tho banks of the 
3vnnip<d River are justi} celebrated I was Jed to identify’ the 
Sobanos w'lth this stream mtbo tables But tho KampSt being 
but a small watercourse, I non think that tho ITaphoDg 
S6m River has greater claims in over} way to obtom the 
preference It moreover occurs to mo that this stream 
must bo the S/ui chtanff or SJin River mentioned m the 
accounts of Chinese travellers (seo ifa Tuan fin op cit 
Tol 11 , p 477) as flowing through a State named after it and 
situated to the west of (7/i/i It Sfttt means ‘red * being 
thus equivalent to the Sanskrit bona , but more likely it 
is intended here to eimpl} represent the first sjllabJc of 
Sod/ ana or Soma lat the name of the Kaphong £om 
River However it be the SAft cAta tg State becomes 
identical with the Kap bong Som Distnct and the stream 
floivmg through it With tho Shu cAtanff of the Chinese and 
Ptolemy s Sobanos or Sobanas 

Pithonobaste a mart (Ao 95) 

This 13 Paul/ ai mai or Pa»t/ai nas usaall} spelled 
Ponteaj mias in French maps and corrupted into P /n ti/m 

» See Cb Meymard & Xe Second Emn re en led Cluoc p 3S7 r-irts, 

1891 
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(or ^ compound 

Inner term meaning ■golden walls' Bui both its 
omponootword, arc denved from Sanskrit, Bantha, being 

S nsfa lf = = ‘"“'I ’ »- tb°o 

hansfait ma,a or , ,J.nla = Pll. ,„ „„ = . g„u_. , , 

, 0 , 0 * “’"'“ys been up to the last centurv ^tbo most 

o£f/rtmr’dU:i^^X:^ 

■“Uti tma of course is a mere myth • 

Bantha, mis is situated m the centre of the district of 
he same name some forty miles up tbo river debouching 
St iiatien which was its port ] nown m Pfrai << 

end to tho Arab navigatcS as JrraV 
Its position is almost eiaotly due north of Wo, 
long 104»29 E and lat 10» 5 “ 30 Its w , 
conterminous with those of Tranir j is 

netonou, for important rumrsLl ^ 
of Payankar to the east of Banthai mas clam,” 
of no less than twelve or thirteen centuries Xt°is“° T‘*^ 
however that a full exploration of flirr. j certain 
districts will reveal more ancient reo, ”“*bhounng 
Banth ,1 mas appears in the earC.ru oteVth*''’ 

Thirty four inscnpt.oDs are mentioned by 
having been found m tho provmce of TraL , 10 ® ®“° ““ 
Tho Banth u mas River has commnm t a 
or Wor He Khon, Ri.er arc~( wt" 

canal of Vinh fe since a d 1820 rto a i ^he 

oanal was dug But at „ more remote 
that a branch (the westernmost one) of the Me KhorgCd 

Sn‘;r 


11 
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tlirougli tlio territory now intersected by the cnnnl, a? 
ovidoiiced by tbo fact that up to llio present day the country 
nJong: tJio banks of tbd latter is lotr and sivampy. Tbis arm 
of tlio Mu-Kbong must have been, tlierofore, tbo earliest 
anti ebortest route to P'bnom - p'bCn and former capital* 
of Kamboja from tbo west. An nUernntire river route to 
ICnmboja was by tbo Pitnak branch of tbo Me-Kbting; 
but ibis i\as often unsafe, owing to the sbools and sand- 
banks which skirled tbo approaches to the delta and 
tbo intrienties of the channels which gave access to it 
Hence this routo scarcely appears to bavo been used in 
the early days, and wo always hear of Pantbui-ma't and its 
port at the mouth of tbo stream, called T<lX-»n>n (or 
Hanthili-miS, ns the entrepot par ezccUenee of Kamboja. 

Ono of tbo first maps where Pontbai-maS appears is 
that of Siam by Robert, a n 1751, which notes it down 
as PonU'ano. In modem mips this mart is almost in every 
instance omitted. The Pavie map, 18D4, has in its place 
“ Touk-mcas,” an evidently corrupt reading. The reason 
is that PAnth.7i*ma4 itself has long ceased to ho of any 
importance, while tb© harbour of Hatien had to be 
abandoned from over ono htindred years ago, when the 
Me-Khong and the canal of Vinh-t4 fell into the hands 
of tho Annamesc Ivamput then rose into favour as the 
only port of Kamboja, merchandise being thence carried 
overland to P'hnora-p'befl and TTdong. Put now Kampot 
harbour also became, in its turn, silted up, and inaccessible 
to vessels of even moderate draft 

Turpin,* who mentions Panthai-nuS under the name of 
Pontameas, says ■ “ Lo commerce y est entierement tombe, 

• depuis qu’il a ravage en 1717 par les Siamois ’ 

Orawfurd^ repeats the same story, and calls the place 
Po-tai-mat. The Siamese Annals say nothing of this beyond 
that a naval force of Annamese (or Cochm-Chinese) was, m 

I “Hut ciTile et naturcUe do Rojsome de Siam,” toI u, p 397 , Pan*, 
JonmO of an Enib3«sy to lie Conrts of Siam.” ttc , »> P ’ 

London, 1830 
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1710, met Ijy a Sjaraese fleet at the pioutli of the P'hutthai- 
mas (Banlhdi-mas) Piver; and that an ignoToinious defeat 
xTOs inflicted on the Siamese fleet under P'hya Ko«ia, who 
was afteTwards condemned to mahe good the value of the 
Tcssela and material of war lost by him. This same fact 
is placed in the Khmer chronicles and A-nnsmesc records 
in 1719, which is undoubtedly the correct date It is, 
therefore, difficult to understand how the Siamese, being 
worsted at the mouth of the river, could destroy Pantbai- 
ma-5, which is about one day’s journey up tbe stream. 
The plncG attached was in reality Hatien, which was 
defended by its goveinor and founder, a Chinaman named 
ifah'ku, to whose generalship the brilliant defeat of the 
rival force must he ascribed * 

ikadxa, a town (No 9G) 

Yule nglitly identified this city with the Kadiaiy of the 
Arabs, but ho located it at Obantbabuii, further up the 
eastern coast of the Gulf It corr^ponds instead, as I have 
shown, to nation harbour, called also Kankao, within tho 
island of Koli Tron The position of Hatien, at the 
mouth of the Panthai-raaS stream, is long. 101® 25' E , 
lat 10’ 22' N. It 19 now xoaccessible to vessels of even 
modcrato draught, whereas in former times it was an 
ivcellent harbour* There is, however, good anchorage 
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ontsulo in tlio bi) <lunng Iwth monsoons I sclcctfxl na 
o bnso jjotnt tlie ftctnnl oncbora^o of sJnps during- fbc sonih 
west monsoon, v liicb is m front of Ilation in long 101’ 21 , 
seeing tbnt tins position ga\o the best results and nas most 
hkolj tliositc tint Ptolcmj bad m mind I am not prepirefl 
to tnaintnm that ships m Plolcm}’8 timo cast anchor at 
tins point during the eimo season, tho most fas curable 
for them to proceed up (o China, instead of entering the 
n\cr, but I preferably adopted the position in the bay 
because I IhjIioo this is meint and not Ibe city In fact 
the bay was OTidcntly named oftor tho island iCob Tron 
tho longitudo (central) of uhicb is 10 1* E It may be that 
Ptolemy made a slight error m the position of this island 
and placed it too close to tho coast bo as to make the 
centre of tho intcrienmg bay result in long 104® 21, 
where the actual aneboroge is Iloworcr this be, the 


T^h m> tA«iih bj- ibo \nnamcK' Acconl to the «#mo vrofk (pj a 1 " 0) 
the aurrounii n;; Umtorr 1VU heweirr laoini m tho ^ ,S (1 tnct) of 
or £•> ri<fl D A ( 0 /"A ltA« pv t or Hit lA n a./) \t that T ll*»e of 
hTea U am u>/an anU endoil afUr tl e ia[MC of onr ooo oe&turf the fortano 
of tho J/et (^) familj repro<ente<l at first in the penon of the fan r<I 
htnV Vu This enterpnj a^'Chioainan ha I'd from Z/O thou on tl e } oiuaavs o is 
peniiLuIi Kuoag tang proruicc «bvre ho was bom in ICoS 'UnvriJIicg to 
submit to the mlo of the cetahlul od and nnpopolnr hlanchu i)mtist)r of tl e 
Ta iDg be em gnit^ to Kamboja a IdSl aod soortlf enerwardi setlfed at 
Men Icham Tbcro he took op the managemeotof o rambliB” farm and enraged 
in trad ng speculations vfli ch soon conrhed him ITe founded sereral TiUagts 
both on the con t and on Koh Tron I land At Is t he iras oppo nted goremor 
of the district Tit the Anmme e in 1715 es above stated “Ibenceforward the 
process of murdering the old Jhbmer toponymy of the defrtet sett ng up in it» 
stead a new fangled and often nossens cal Annamese nomenclature eommenced. 
In homara to a popular behef — premmabl a trod t on banded doxrn from the old 
Inda settlers— tuat fi r ter dc ty or gnuus (m Chine e JIi t n Annamese T 
was wont to travel np and down the Banthal mat P rer the distr ct was named 


Sate (n Chinese ipj" fjlj SeAtf) »-« terr lory of the nver gen la 
( G a duih Thung ch p 21} The r tw tself was howerer— for what 
reason it does not tmnspire — rechnstened S t At e Vnhfe Hirer 

( b d pp 2 9 f 218-9) Ital hu after an eventful life died in 1736 at the 
respectable sge of 8 His elder son Jfat M* succeeded him rece ring hi» 
ofHeial appointment m 1737 IlaTing proceeded to BanghoV at the request m 
Kin g I* hya Tat who nfterwnr(& hadhiro cn f info pri» n fie comnuffed 
there in 1781 { b d p 17) His natninl son ^h/ became governor in J S3 
(p 61) bnt diM soon afterwards (1720) Sal ha g b hA the latter a brother 
was then appointed br tho hint' ol S am to fiH the post (p 63) Hareog held it 
for hut n wort fame he was n his turn earned oa by s ckuoss and with luw 


ended the adTenturons career of tho Mat. family S amese go ernors w 
forth apponted (180“ 3) As resort the term Sanlao sorael we 
des raate Hat *n I was so far unsble to ohta n anv detailed mfonnabon 
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position I adopted is sensibly correct witbin 4 , and thus 
formed, as it ivas shown m the preceding section, a capital 
base point from whicb to work out nearly the whole of 
PtolotQT’s trans Gangetic Geography 

"IVc have met with other instances in Ptolemy of 
a locality on the mainland being named from an island 
opposite it Among such I may mention the Kataheda 
Piver (No 44) so named by Ptolemy after the opposite 
island of Kutubdia In the present case it appears quite 
possible that the bay and the present site of Hatien were, 
by navigators in Ptolemy’s time, designated after the 
island which formed for them a landmark in directing 
their vessels thereto As regards the name of the island, 
however, I am not sure whether it has been given to 
it independently of any locality on the mainland, oi 
with refercnco to the province of Trong, which m the old 
times extended down to the coast of Halien, m what is 
now the tcrritorv of another district named Piaiii or P/ewj, 
winch ncaas enivplv ‘mouth’ (of the rivei), or estuary 
Koh Iron is now variously styled m the maps Koh Dot 
and P till Kuol The former is its SiTmese and the latter 
Its Anuaratso name Cniwfurd says that Koh JDOt in 
Si iinesc incaus the far island,’ this deuoiniaation being 
in “ rcfirv-nvi, to its iclalive dislanct, compared to other 
ivlands from the coast of Kniuboja *i I very much doubt 
that such Qu interpretation can bo put upon the word DSt 
m Siljawe q,jJj nicaniiigs known to mt are, os 

a vtrh, 'to jump,’ and as an adjective, ‘single, alone' 
TIjo Uni mti.rpTelalion la tbo only possible one, though 
It iW-n not elcatlv appear why it should be applied, since 
tlscrc ttto atb-c? lywig close by 1 tliereforo doubt 

whtt itr 3)ol i«, j| i«i7|i)csc tetm at oil Crawfurd — vrho, 
b\ the wav, has nude a mimito survev of the island, of 
which hc^ gives a gi»«l description— proceevU to say that 
Its Klitiur name m AV hot, which means the ‘ slmtllo 
i*Utid, on ttccoviiit ©{ pijculiar shape This second 
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inlcrpn'tftllon !s more reliable than iJio prccwlingj and 
the name Irct licrc, alio pronounced iron, rcmintl'i one of 
tnu'rra, tho Snntbrit name for n ahiilllc, anti of its JfaUy 
«1( rirato tdi‘<ik. IJut iJio correct Kliintr term for island i* 
Xrf, n contraction of llio 5ir>fi Vl<t or t'ka\ bonco nc may 
understand boar from Ka-iron or Ka-dron could originate 
ibo Arabic form luuiranj or K<drt»itJ\ and from Ko'lro! or 
Ko’drol tho readings Quadrof,* Co-lrof, Carol, etc., arbich wo 
find in most boobs of tmrcl and maps of tbo past centuries 
An index to the importance m nbieli tlm island and its 
harbour were bold by navigators, is tbo fact that it is one 
of tbo very first localities mentioned in tbo cirliest maps of 
Inclo*Cbina. IVo find It noted aa Coral! in tho Porlug'iiwo 
(anonymous) map of about a-I>. 1550, prcser%o<l in tbo 
IbbliotbiJfjuo Nationalo of Paris; as Cfvol in nnolhcr inaji 
of 15S0; Com/ in jferentor's Chart of tbo ICIO edition; 
Carol ogaio in Janssonius* Atlas, IG3S ; Cntol In tbo bistoric 
Atlas of OueudoiUo, 1715-1710 In tbo latter an m* 
scription is added sa)itig: ‘'Islo pcupb'o do Cochinebinois 
p*' lo bois d'Aigle." It next appears m tbo map appended 
to Sfandolslo's work os Carol; and in Robert’s map of SiTni, 
1751, as Caieol * In some of tbo maps just referred to occurs 
tbo name Turnora (or Taritana), Tamaiio, and Tan ana, wLicb 
must bo identified v itli tho prorinco of Tiang (Diany) on 
tbo sarao coast. Ttang iii'^modcm KhmCr is tho nanto for 
tho ConjpJia Tahera palm, the Sanskrit and Pab THh ; hence 
I hardly think that there can bo any connection between the 
present aatae of tho island, T/ou or Tnd, and Tta/iff, or 
even P(!/2, supposing that tbo Sanskrit term for thcTalicra 
palm nos also used to designate that district on the inamland 
in the place of tbo native Trang Such, however, maj not 
have been the case in the earlier days, when tho island — 


■> Turpm, op ert , toI ii, p 398 

* Most of tliesa maps TTcra putUsbedbyMr Gabriel IT irce! w tbo introuuelK’H 
to tbe first Tolnme of rournereau** “Suun Aavien", but Hio ulfiotificatijn 
of the names for Koli Tron island (CSirof, Coti^ ete ) was, aa in tbo ease of most 
other names m the same repon, giren tip in nttor despair The cartographer 
Marcel, in bis remvits on Van Lnagrenw map, 1S95, where the single name 
Carol appears on the Kambojan coast, obsenres regarding it {p 23) vocnuie 
dans lequcl il cat difficile de tcourcr nn nora mdigtns '* (sic) 
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whether already beanng or not its present name of Ka Ti ol or 
Koh^Tion — may also have been called by the natives either 
ISt Trang or Ka, Drang in reference to the Trang District 
lying opposite to it on the mainland To navigators, so 
little apt to male subtle distinctions m foreign nomen 
clatures, Ka Ti ang and Trang were of course the same, and 
thus they came to use the name of the island to indicate 
both the harbour and the mainland behind it, which became 
theucefonrard known to them a^ JCadrang, Itadi a, A-^adra, etc 
Similar toponjTsiics seem to have been common, in Further 
India in the past , in fact, beside many places known to 
this day as Trang, etc , we had Ta kalra in Java, the 

former name of Batavia, or at any rate of the stream flowing 
past Its territory , and Ptolemy mentions another Aisdra 
among the interior towns of the Smai (Ko 128), which I have 
since located in Ewang tuog, on the site of the ancient district 
of Chung tu (m Annamese Trung tuh), the present Ch‘ing 
yuan Abu 7aid places Kedrendj, Kadranj, or Kadi enge ‘ 
trithm tea days navigation of BeiumaU, a place which 
I have idcntiSed. with the rnwawf , or XJjong Tanah, of the 
ilfllays,® the ^ (Tan nw h%x , in Hakka, T o»i »m 
«Mi) of the Chinese * and the Tamus, or Tamarm, promon 
toriH/n of Strabo, Hela etc , commonly called Samara after 
the fifth century ' 


Ilcuaud* relations des toyages etc t i p 18 and Benaudot s 
Mcinmes Itelat ons des lades et de la Chine p 13 
^Lerdeas llalar Atuials pp 4S'4 tLoadoaed ot 1821) 

V , I to the Ch nesemap prohahlv of the f orteenth century pnblishej 

,5 the Je rna! C) na Bm tch of the R A. S newsenes vol in,Bnd 

leJt nn dent fied in the conunenlary to the suae p 33 An lo-pectioa of that 
ly conTujee anyone of the correctness of my identincation Tan 
™ Ail w Iherc noted oa the muoland snthin S Dgapore Lsland just where the 
> AanilsuTetnesentedlohaTe been andwheieimdouhtedlT 

1" .1 navigators Close to the eastwa^ of 

t - Clan-=o map has Ta »« a place which mn-t ^ tho 

IjoM (CiM) Tanah o{ the SiaUys 

banUrem E sai ear 1 histoire dc la Cosmographie etc t u 
Fi^ii “ PP The name Tamaru. very 

mMaing gold hence ita connectwn 
with the Maky iVn nsnk and the wland of Khrys^ A mtmlar term tanutra 
tae^s t n or lead t *> not thinh lhal such a construct oa coaid bo 

pnt upon the nan 0 ot the T^napremontory as Kalah bar the countryof tm, 

a-M fonlicr up the pw Mala Tfie fi,«l syllable B{ of Bit «eA >s however 
LrtineUyMaa «d> 1 I ke wotheruajoesof the He « C» ckia BUchasBSiyug* 
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Bclumah %v\s citlicr the prcsout Singapore island or tbo 
opposite mainland, forming tlio southern extremity of the 
Peninsula, where the embouchure of the Johor Hiier is 
situated It was, more likely than not, the name of the 
present Johor district, known later on and up to a couple 
of centuries ago as ZT/owjr Tanah Prom this district and 
tho rncr flowing through it, the name Bdiimah spread to 
the surrounding territory and islands, and up to this date 
it survives in the neighbouring islets of Batam and Bentan 
on the other side of the Singapore Straitci I cannot hero 
go into further particulars ou the sea route of the Arab 
navigators of the ninth century, which I have now succeeded 
in fixing with unerring precision , suffice it to saj that the 
distances of ten days’ sailing gnen by Abu Zaid between 
Betumah and Kadranj on tho one bond and Jvalah bir and 
Betumah on the other, represent exactly the average time 
employed nowadays saiLtig crafts in proceeding from 
Singapore to Hatien and from Tal opa to Singapore respec* 
lively, and are, as may be ascertained on nn) modem map 
inthin a few miles equivalent The same may be said of 
the distance between the kingdom of ITomar (west coast of 
Kamboja) and that of Zabedj (bri Blioja or Palembang in 
Sumatra) equally estimated at ten days 

At Kediendj, continues Abu Zaid, the vessels can obtain 
fresh water and there is o high mountain whereto slaves 
and thieies often flee for refuge The high mountain 
here alluded to is very likely the well known P hnom 

Serkbonss etc it stands for ^ J1 a nier Therefore Bi tu nah would 
(Q 

mean tho K ver of T a To na az Tawrtr/w But the name may as well ho 
entirely Mon e !? B t d/S Stony Hxer or River of the Kock * (cf Tan r) 

Tl e latter interpretat on would suit ihe ® agapore Jl ver or rather Creek v*ell 
known from 1 aving lo former days a largo rock at its entnnee but more 
probably the Johor Brier is meant The latter may baie been termeil Ta aaS 

Tanat or Too r« after some one f>£ tbehomocTmous streams in India lit 
( ^ ^)> modem Chinese name for Singapore {Chavannes op c t. p <2) 
wh eh 5 howe er pronounced Sktk 1 1 (Bp tee Ch a Berteie vol 
p "SI) or S I 1 1 represents in my op n o% the Malay Selal or Straits and Is 
not in am way connected with fTama) sah 
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Dtinoci, oT ‘Eleplnnt Range,* Tcmng its summit up to 
a height of oierJOOO feet ncarKatnpot, to the noith-west 
of Haticu The Bach mn mountam, westwards of Hatien, 

IS referred to m the ** Gia diiih Thuug chi " (p 273) as 
baling been of jore a refuge for bands of dacoits Good 
■water is plentiful on xTorth Pirate Island (Islo du Pic) in 
the haj, near to which there are good anchorages m both 
tnou'SQons , aud se-reral fresh water streams are to he found 
on Koh Tron itself 

ilasaudi, we have seen, calls his fifth sei by the name 
of Kedrendj or Kerdendj, a teim which Remand thinks* 
was given to it after the port of Kedrendj mentioned by 
Aha Zaid at which the Arab vessels touched on their way 
to China This is quite possible, although, as I have shown 
above (p 164), ICeidendj as the name of a sea may be an 
Arab travesty of JTsnodfl, jChduinwi, or some such term 
Kedrendj, Kodranj, or Akadra was undouhtedl) part of the 
kingdom of Kamara, or Kwxaiy of the Pur mas and Abu 
5ind, which we hai © located at the south western estremity 
of Karahoja Our reason for holding so is, that Abu Zaid 
speaks of Komar as being situated on the mainland, “on 
the Side which faces towards the countrv ot the Anbs,”® 
which shows that it extended from the nlluvi'il plain of the 
ile Khung delta now ending at Cape Khm.au, or Kumlvi, 
wp the western coa«t of Koroboja or eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Sum , and that it must have included, at least 
at some time or other the province of Trang with perhaps 
Pavanhat or PanthSi mas as its capital The po'sition of 
the two places just named is m accoid with that of the 
residence of the king of Komar, located hv Abu Zaid at 
ono dav a distance from the eeaboaid, on a fresh water 
stream Another particular which goes to confirm onr 
location of the Komar kingdom and its copital, or at least 
principal ^port, is the reference to the * aloes sumamed 
a! lomun ’ as one of the chief products of the country 
Kxomri is one of the Sanskrit names for aloes, but hero 

' Op t K Di^coors prilun naire n xe 
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Otoytoi, aloe,, or eagle aood, is meant, and b», 

no Imto 8 CCII aboto, n one of Ibo produet.ons for wb.cb 
Koli Tron and llio noigbbonnng mam! ind bavo alivaja bee 
renowned Bat .f an} farther prooft were needed » 
justif} our loeation of the Kingdom of Komar on the sea 
oeaet extending from Kampot to Cape Kamboja (mmau), 
,10 might refer to a ve,} eonelnai.o f Masaad , 

to the effeet tliat •■Iho inhnbitanta walk for the most par 
barefooted, on neeount of the greit nnmber of moantams 
that eorer the eoaatry, of rirers that rntersee rt, and 
of the email number of plain, and p a ean. Th, 
paseago laininouslj demonstrates ha the hiUp eoast about 
Lh Iron 110} rs meant, and not the lowlands lying forth r 
to the .oulb east, towards ho Me Kboag delta Tim 
eonelusion is, therefore, that the Kingdom of Kumara 
of the Purina., and of Komar of tho Arab ^ 

t -«o>ornecd the western sealioird of Jiomooja 
m'Ta etre^heprovineeof Trang, with Koh Tron 
Bay or tho mouth of the present Hatien Ei, er o. its prineipal 
a 1 OAyith 11 mas Of Payankor for its capital 
'^"somo further information on this long forgotten kingdom 
b leaned from Chinese seoree, Ma Tuan-Iin 
may e g Kambojan Sl^te 8 that sent tribute to 

mentions, a ^ kingdom of Oliii »ii or O/iin »io (m 

China in ad mo = Kxum, Koma, Klmna), the 

Cantonese (S, , 

n ’°tb°*otI er hand, the Annals of the T'ang dynasty appear 

to state s I am inclined to believe that in both 

known as u Kumara or Komar referred to 

instances In beinir a somewhat elastic term 

nboyo rs “'“‘’j the low and marsh, 

region onhe delta, afterward, employed by the Ctnese 
in a much wider sense so ns to include under it not onl} 
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jnh-mieh or TSomor, but the Tfhote of ICawboja. Tho reason 
for this extended application of tho term Chln-la is perhaps 
to be found in the verj' probable circumstance that, as no 
shall hereafter shovr, it rras from the region of tho delta, 
or from its two districts denominated Jala or Jalndn 
{Chhi-la\ and 7 u<hi«i‘<* (Komar) that tho movement of 
conquest and unification of Komhoja under the rule of 
a single king had its inception. "With the progressive 
march of that conquest tho term Chln-la acquired a nider 
meaning, and TrheTcaa in tho first instance the Chincso who 
became acquainted with tho portion of tho delta which 
bordered on tbe Gulf of Siam promiscuously applied that 
denominatioa to both Julada and Kumura, thus tnakiitg 
Chiri'la synonymous with luh^nuch, they included in tho 
sequel, under the same term, also tho tract of country 
brought under subjection by tbo original kings of Komar; 
so that Ch&n^la now became the Chinese designation for tho 
whole region, which had meanwhile been locally staled the 
‘kingdom of Kamlujd ' 

Concemiug the origin and history- of tho kingdom of 
Komar, I find it stated in the Talaing book of Gavampati 
Thera, already quoted m a preceding section, that after 
three hundred complete jears from Buddba*s Nirvilna (or 
about B c 243) a capital city was founded uear the iZariisci- 
giri ilountain in Kamboja, which became known as Khomn- 
’Wffai a. Here reigned a king of the Khom race, Kfioma-j dja 
by name, who greatlj favoured Buddhism and made it 
flourish ia his States After nine hundred jears from 
Nirvana (or about a d. 357) the dynasty founded by Khoma- 
ruja came to an end, and a new one was started headed by 
an Adhcinmka or impious king, who extirpated the Buddhist 
religion from bis dominions This last statement perfectly 
agrees with I tsing’s informatiou that in Kamboja there 
was no Buddhism left in his time (vn. G71-695), although 
that faith had formerly flourished there, its decline being 
caused by a wicked kuig- expelled and exterminated all 
members of the BuddhUt brotherhood.* 

®^TaVakii«u, op cit , p. 12 
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aloexylon, hgnim'aloes, or eagle wood, is meant, and this, 
we have seen above, is one of the productions for which 
Koh Tron and the neighbouring mainland have always been 
renowned But if any further proofs were needed to 
justify our location of tho kingdom of Komar on the sea 
coast extending from Kampot to Cape Kamboja (Ehraau), 
we might refer to a very conclusive passage of Blasaudi 
to the effect that **the inhabitants walk for the most part 
barefooted, on account of the great number of mountains 
that cover the country, of rivers that intersect it, 
of the small number of plains and plateaus ” This 
passage luminously demonstrates that the hilly coast about 
Eoh Tron Bay is meant, and not the lowlands lying further 
to the south east towards the Me Khong delta The 
conclusion is therefore, that the kingdom of Kumira 
of the Purlnas, and of Komar of the Arab navigators and 
geographers embraced the western seaboard of Eamboja 
and had as a centre the province of Trang with Koh Tron 
Baj or the mouth of the present Hatien Ili\cr as its pnncifal 
port, and Pantbai ma^ or Pajaukar for its capital 

Some further information on this long forgotten kingdom 
may be gleaned from Chinese sources Mo Tuan-lm 
mentions,* among the Kambojan States that sent tnbufo to 
China in A n C3S a kingdom oE C/ttu »i» or 0** 

Cantonese Kau mo, or Kau t to — Kttmn, Koma, Khoi la), tho 
ruler of wl ich bore tho name of S/iA h Chiu mo Kuma) 
On tho other baud tho Annals of the T nng iljTinsti appear 
to state that Chin In when subject to ru nan, was also 
known as Kih mie/i * I am inclined to beIio>e that m both 
instaucos the kingdom of Kuniuro or Komar referred to 
above is meant, Chin At being n somewhat elastic term 
which, mcrclj designating at first tho low and mirsbi 
region of tho delta, was afterwords craploj cd bj the Chineso 
in n much wider sense so as to include under it not ouh 

‘ lu Sana up c U U ii. t S9 a r T1 u ln.n.Ul om ot II ^ .»«1 “‘I 
piwjff juotfd fro n Fi nau 1 a w rk at irjr own 
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jit KcdiendJ or Koh Tion harbour between, a . d . 840-850, no 
longer speaks of the kingdom of Komar as actually existing 
at the time of his visit, but refers to the events which 
came to pass in that State as traditions handed down from 
the " temps anciens.” * Keither does he make mention of 
Komar among tho rcalma of Further India extant in lua 
time which he enumerates in another passage ; hut he tells 
us in its stead of a kingdom of the Mudj^^is, which, I hnvo 
good reason to think, represents the country of the Bujas, or 
KftmhUjas, i e. Kamhoja, under its newly acquired name. 
This identification is strengthened by the fact that, con- 
terminous to and beyond it, Abu Zaid's account places 

the kingdom of Mahcd,^ in which I have discovered the 
term the early designation for tho present Annaui 

and Tonkin. A glance at the description of Mabed given 
by Abu-zaid will convince oven the most sceptical that 
Bd’iiil, and no other country, is actually meant. It 
follows, then, that when Sulaimau called at Kediendj or 
KoVl Tron harbour, be found the kingdom of iUiya or J3t\;a 
firmly established under tbo sway of a single rulor, and only 
heard of the kingdom of Komar ns a thing of tlie past, but the 
events of which were still vividly temembeied in tbo provinco 
of Trang, ns the kingdom was situated on that very same 
coast and had its capital at a single day’s distance from it. 
IVo have already expressed tho opinion that this capital 
must have been either at Pantbav-iDuS or in the neighbour- 
hood of Payaiikar, as tbo iiumhor of ancient remains and 
inscriptions discovered in that territory appear to confirm. 
There it must have remained up to the time of linnavarman, 
who, in about 'G26 a ii., founded Ibannpura. This city, 
I belicTe, must bo looked for in tho adjoining district 
of Ball (Tudl), near P‘lmom Ei’sd, tho ‘bill of Jh’ {Isana 
or oiia), nluch is evidently tho IHna mountoin located 
by tho Hhugavatfl Parana in tho same country, xW. 

To the cast of T'hnom Eisd rises another 

lUinauil, op ot , tel 1. 1, oj 

* Vtii . p 31 * 
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The advent of this impious ruler appears to coincide with 
the riso of the dynasty headed by Srutavarman, and 
mentioned in the PaLaI-clmm*kroiig insciiption of a.d. 947/ 
which substituted for Buddhism the worship of Brahmanio 
deities aud claimed descent from a Knmbu S%aynnjbhuva, 
a sort of Mauu, from whom the country was afterwards 
named the " Land of Sarabu ” and Kambiijd or Kamboja- 
A king of this dj nasty, or at any rate of one of its 
branches, was Itaanvarman, who leigned in a.d. 026. He 
13 known to have established his capital at Isdna-piird 
[mentioned by both Unen-ts'ang (a.d. 629-645) and I-tsing 
(a d 671-695)], and to have conquered aud aunesed Fii-nan 
in A.D 627. As we shall see directly, Is-Tna-pura was very 
likely situated on the Trang territory; hence the State of 
which it was the capital must have been the kingdom of 
Kumiiia or Komar But after the conquest of Fu-uan and 
many other States mentioned in Chinese lecords as having 
been annesed by tho king of Ohln-Ia between a.d 638 and 
650, tho capital must have been transferred to or about 
tho site of the capital of Fu-nan and of the Ang Ohumnik 
inscription ; that is, about Ba F'hnoin.^ It may havo been 
established at Adb;^ apura, tho city referred to in that same 
inscription in a d 067. From that period the kingdom of 
.Komar became absorbed into the newly-formed Kambojau 
Empire ; hence wo do not meet with any further mention 
of ClnH~mo (or Knma) and Kth-mieh in Chinese records, 
any more than of the other petty realms formerly referred 
to along with Komar, Wo merely hear of Ch^n^hi, 
a denomination now applied m u much wider sense; aud 
of Kan‘im~clnh or Kan-p'o-’chl (Knmbuja), tho new name 
for tho unified empire. This completely accords with tho 
account of tho Arab traveller Sulaiman, who, having cnllwl 


' V'lliirrof artwIeiR Au;; -S<pt., ]8S3 

» Wat Kt'Ui (KojI) «ir -Amg, Ifrnifd sIm ./»<? Chumml, the Butlhut 
niaoMterv where two inwnUd >UIao, bnnii^ the ilifo 651 Saks {"A i> C29), 
nnil thu* pntbabl) bclongluf- to rtSnaTannan'a «Tgn, were ilncoi tha 
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say something of my identification of Mi-nan or Po-mn, the 
edebrutod country whoso location and name have formed 
tbo subject of endless disensaions and remained so far 
unsettled. I cannot go into particulars here, hut must 
limit myself with giving the results of my researches on 
the subject, reserving an ampler treatment of it to a future 
opportunity. Tu-nait is then, as I mahe it out, a Chinese 
imitation of the Khmtr term P'hanom {Samin, or Vmam), 
meaning a ‘ mountain,’ and also, therefore, a ‘ mountaineer.* 
It is tiius a sj nonym of C^htenff, being employed as a prefix 
to names of cities, ns C'hienf} is in the upper part of Indo- 
China ' Tii-itan toms out consequently to be tho name of 
a tribe or tribes of mountaineers, evidently a branch of the 
Ohifiifj race, who anciently occupied Knmboja, founding 
therein cities whose names begin wvtiv or include the word 
P'/tnnom, c g P‘hni>o»up*hiTi, X7nlh0n (Nagara) P'hanoni, 
h^^P'hnMni, etc Tlio modern Tcprcscntatives of tboP7in«0M» 
tril)ca are, no doubt, the people called, with but alight 
tariation, Penong or Bnnong, still inhabiting tbo country 
to the cast of llio .IffKlidng at Kracheh With them are 
probably connected the Ilnhnnf or Panat (Ynnara, Yunnn) 
and Ollier nild tribes of Eastern Kamboja, most of whom 
to be inclndcil under the generic designation of 
Vhuaut, or Penong* Those tribes mny ha\o 
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hill called P‘hnom Anglor-brnt (Nagara-puri), whose name 
shows that some uagnia or capital city existed in its 
neighbourhood. On the top of P'hnom Eiso are found 
the remains of a temple termed prdsdd Chisor (Jisur) ; 
and a little to the west of it are the ruins of the prasdd 
Ndng Kltmaii, or temple of Kumar! (Kali). 

It thus appears that the kingdom of Komar, or the 
territory of tho actual districts of Trang and Panthai-mail, 
must have formed the earliest nucleus of the Kambojan 
Empire, as well as the gate through which Indu civilization 
was introduced to Kamhoja Founded during the third 
century before the Christian Era as a mere dependency of 
the mighty Fu-nan Empire, it gradually waxed in extent 
and power until it acquired hegemony o\ er the neighhourlng 
petty States of the Eambojan coast and became capable 
of assimilating the paramount kingdom of Fu nan itself* 
By the middlo of the sixth century au , namely, during 
the reign of I^Tnavarman's great-grandfother, Kih-inteh, or 
Komar, had alrc.idy, according to Ohluese authorities, grown 
“very powerful,”* which proves that it must have had by 
that time absorbed a good deal of the territory belonging 
to its suzerain of Fu-uan In fact, the topographical dis- 
tribution of the inscriptions mentioning the name of 
Bhavaiarman — the predecessor of I5anavarman, who reigned 
about A.D. 600 — shows that his dominions extended over 
nearly all tho present Kamhoja,* as fur up as the Great 
Lake and the iIe-Kh«ng rapids of Khdn, the historical 
boundary with tho State of Campa-tuk, nnd, later on, with 
Eastern Laos. "Wc must take it, therefore, that ICnarannan's 
alleged conquest of Tti-Mit in a n C27 inertly means the 
subjugation of*the last nucleus of that kingdom constituted 
by the districts immediately adjoining its capital, and tho 
deathblow dealt to tho metropolis itself, through nhich ho 
acquired mastery over the whole of Kamhoja. 

In order to better clc »r up this point I feel conslraineil to 

> Ma Titm-lin, na cit . rot o, jrt <77. 

* Si'O l‘ruff»iH>r litrjrrisnc’* “ Chronnl da t'sncicu rojnnmo Khmrr, m 
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by following tho limits, out o£ mIhcIi tbo tcnn P'/i«o»» does 
not occur as a topographical name of mountain rauges, 
towns, etc These limits arc approximfttclj on tho north, 
Kahhon P hanora {Nariam Vaiiam) on tho Me - Khung 
(let IG° oG 1 , Gamier) ami dependent distucta > tho 
watershed botacen Annnm and Komboju on tho east, 
the Cochin Chinese seaboard ond tho Gulf of Sum 
on the south, and tho Mu Nam VuIId} on tho west 
Nahhon P hmom was probablj the chief cit^ of Pu h<t« 
when that btate was still in its initial stage, and was 
mainly confined to tho Middle Mt*Khung Valle} In its 
halcyon dajs, howeier, the capital was ccrtainlj much 
lower down the Mu Khong and most likulv at P hnom , 
hut whether at tho foot of the Ba P Imom Hills (P7;«o;/» Ba 
P hnorn), or hj the Me Kboog’s bank at Bauam or at some 
mtcrmediate point it is now next to impossible to ascertain 
unless further mvcstigatioos arc made m that quarter 
I am inclined to gire the ptefeteuco to some locality within 
close proximit} of the hiUs since we have seen it was tho 
custom with peoples of the Cbieng race to build their 
aettUmentft on elevated ground, and in anj case to a place 
not very far from the sites where tho Wat Ohakret and 
Aug Chumnik inscriptions hare been discovered 
My reason foi ventnnng, in the case of a State like 
•Hi nan, whose position itself has before this been a geo* 
graphical puzzle, to locate with some accurac} its capital, 
IS, that I hare succeeded in identifying with certainty 
several of the petty States which the early Chinese travellers 
name as subject to that empire giving their hearings 
with respect to it or rather to its capital Two of the 
nearest of States were r«*«« pan, described as lying 
to the north of Fu nan , * and Pi t ou, located to the west 
of Fu nan and to the south west of T&'an pan, with which, 
it was made conternunons * I have identified Ts*an pan, 
^ ^ (whose name by the way, w pronounced Ti’ain pun in 
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readied Poutliern Cochin China after their kinsmen the 
i<5i, Lt, or Loi, since Ptolomj does not speak of this region 
under the names of Tu nan, P‘hanom, or Vanam, but onlj 
ns tho countrj of the lestai The probability is, therefore, 
that in his time, or not Tory early before it, the P‘hnom 
were still in the ilc Khong \alley above Bassac, and that 
It was only later on that they reached Central Eamhoja 
and thence expanded towards SiTm and its Gulf, laying 
the foundation of a vast and mighty empire This feat 
must, however have heea accomplished before the end of 
the second century of the Christian Era, since the Cbine'e 
envoy s who visited Pii nan between a d 222 and 252 already 
speak of that country as having extended its domination 
over a considerably large area The Annamese AnnaU do 
indeed incidentally refer to P‘0 nam (i c Pit nan) under as 
early a date os n c 1110,‘butit is m connection with a legend , 
and besides, as Lam ap or Ltit t (a district which was not 
constituted tmtil b c 214) is alluded to along with it, wo may 
well assume that neither of these two States existed os yet 
at so remote a period The first genuiae mention occurring 
of Jli nan in the same Annals is in a n 280, when it 
described as joining with Lin i (Cotnpa) m making depre 
dations upon the territory of Chiao chth (Tonkin), then 
subject to Chinese rule" On the strength of these 
considerations wc can hardly assign to the L\i nan Empire 
an earlier birth date than the second century a n , admitting 
at th^ same time that ««« may have existed as a petty 
State of Central Xndo CEmo earlier than that 

Once the origin and meaning of the term Pu nan 
established, we can easily trace the boundaries of Pti nan 

Of worn? ID Samr Toni {l*ru) aul C bong Compare arjlh the Sfal'ij’ fHHi> 9 
Id Sale or SaU nnd Tlaei it n tnaMn In P hni>a~ it u no»r e A 1 but tliu •* 
due to the ncuulj of p ople* of the Ctum stock from whom a few word* JT®* 
intCTTDiDgleil with the 1 1 non? d iilect blonnUm ' u e A«A ui Cham * '*“* 

ID Pn to e Aet in KanohS 16 ^ ia Dililiar etc On tho other hand the 
Khm r fonu /“A am eumve* io tlu# day in tnanjr distneU of the MaWf 
Icniiuula A mountain w termed hnam in KalanUa and Ilampn i” 
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and succeeded, ty tlie end of tlie first quaitBi: of the 
seventli century, to make themselves masters of all that 
constituted the erstwhile miglity empire of Fu-xian. That 
this was the coiirse of events whick brought Kamboja 
under Dravidian infiaencG and civilization, is fully borne 
out by the ancient inscriptions discovered in the country, 
which form, as it were, so many landmarks indicating 
the stages of successive development of Indian ascendancy 
in that region. An examination of the age and topo- 
graphical distribution of those epigraphic records shows the 
Trang district to be the quarter wheie that influence was first 
established and whence it subsequently spread out. The 
most ancient monutaeat of the kind hitherto discovered ‘ 
is the inscription of Bayang {P<ryd« or Piii/Sh) bearing 
the dates 526 and 546 ^aka (A.t>. 604 and 624), in the 
province of Trang; and that of "Wat P‘h 6 (Bodbi) in 
the same district, mentioning King Isanavarman, and 
revealing to us the existence, at so early a period, of the 
worship of ITori-IIara m its territory.' The embankment, 
TmI Putfun, which leads to the Puyau or Payang temple 
rising on the top of a peak some 500 feet high, m 
the midst of tlie plain stretching to the north of the 
present village of Bayang, is also referred to. Patjah or 
IS, Aymonier explains, the name both of the 
I>eak and of a legetidarj' king I should rather think 
<'f a deity, something like tbo goddess Yumpu-mgara of 
Onrapa IVat P'hu is situated at a day's march to the north 
of Pftjaulcar, and the inscriptions discovered at both places 
lend m to infer that the capital of tbo early KumSra kingdom 
must ha>o risen in th il neighbourhood These epigraphio 
monuments, .19 veil as tboso that wero erected after them up 
to the feign of YnSovamian (a.d 8S0), ucre inscribed mostly 
m Sanskrit, the charnctcra used being of a South Indian 
type, n circmnstanco which makes it clear that it must hare 
Wn from the .‘x)nth of India that eivUization was first intro- 
duetd into Knmbojo. 
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Cantonese), with the ancient J^nlAu or SainbAu-jufra, the 
modem Sambaur or Sambor, termed Sambini by the Siamese, 
where reigned the line of Tassnl kings from whom Jayo* 
rarman II (the ruler of Kamboja between i.n. 803-869) 
was descended. 

In P^-l'ou, ^ Cant. Pal-t‘ati, and in Ann. 

dou), I have discovered the Sanskrit MiUilmd*(i] and 
Ptolemy’s Pitho[nohaste], although its name has been tran- 
scribed by the Chinese so as to make it mean country of the 
‘White-headed’ people. 

The location which the Chinese assigned to r\i-}iirn — t® 
the south of Ts^an-jinn and to the east of • 

evidently meant for the capital, or at any rate for the 
central or chief district of that kingdom, which thu’* 
becomes approximately determined by the intersection of 
the Sambdr meridian with the Ponthai-m-TS parallel. Tho 
position obtained in this manner falls near to tho southern 
border of tho present Svai-tL.Tp district, and at about mid- 
way between Ch6u-ddlc and Saigon. However, as the country 
Is even up to this day >ery swampy nt that point, and ns we 
should not bo too pedantic in applying the rigorous methods 
of mathematical geography in o enso Hko this, where it i* 
a question of npproxitnato bearings pure and simple, I think 
that the site 1 have fived for tho capital — or ot least for the 
central part of Pu-nan proper— in tho B.I P'hnom district, 
fairly agrees with tho location ascribed to it by the Chinese 
in relation to Sarabdr and Panlhiii-mai 

The boundaries wo hnvo assigncil to the Pu»niin or P'hnom 
Pmpiro arc lho'>o it must have had at iho time of its greatest 
poa cr, th.it is, during the c irly centuries of the Christian Jim. 
when tho Chinese first became ocqimntcd with it. Colonist* 
from Southern India hod Jong before that |>orio<l retlleil on 
tho shores of iho mnrittmo district of Traiig, and it was 
undoubtedly they who developed tho tnide of ICoh Tron 
IWy, tho principal port of I'u-non, and wlio foundf*l 
tho kingiloiii of KtiniiTra, Kbmiir, or with if* 

capital in the Trang district, whence they gruiluslly 
extended their domination over tho whole of Knmboja. 
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tho ^«ing of Komlr, Abu n»l 8X}« Umt tho fleet entered 
tho n\cr whicli led up to tho cnpilnl of IvomTr In 
this stntcment no lm\o tho proof thiit eon going >e‘>scl<», 
at Icist those of tho Indfi traders naed to enter tho 
Tixcr winch thc^ n«ccnde<l in tho old limes probably 
ns far up m Pantlui mis itself, nliore, or ui nlioso 
neighbourliood the nncicnt capital of Komlr mis eiluatcd 
Up to n quite recent period, SiTmeso sailing ships and 
steamers of modcrato drnnghi were able to proceed up 
tho Psntlui mTs Riser as fir ns tho canal of ^ inli te, and 
reach through it tho jiostcTior hranch of tho Ml Khong, 
"hich the\ ascended up to riinom p'hCii or to tho Great 
1 ukc Thcro IS no doubt that this route to Kamboja was 
tho oldest, besides being the safest, and the shortest from 
tho Gulf of Sum uud tho Straits, hence tho prcfcrcnco 
nVwa)8 guen to it ovtr tho one nhich foUoued tho coiirso of 
tho 3Ie Khung from its eastern mouths It ls onl} with tho 
adreiit of tho Portugueso and the introduction of improacd 
methods of navigation that wo hear of ships ascending tho 
"'Ic Khong from its eastern mouths to P hnom p hCii and 
further The silting up of that ucstornmost branch of 
the Me Khdng which of old supplied tho communication 
le established on a far smaller scale in 1820 by digging tho 
Canal of Yinh t(! led to the abandonment of tho first named 
route m favour of the second , aod no\% Ifatien onlj lives 
I riel etj life alimented by the coast trade wliilo Panth ii rot^ 
IS more of a geogriphical expression than nnjtlmg else 
Vnd jot both were the gates through which Indu UMhzntion 
t ist reached Kamhoja and rani ed among tho most important 
stations for ships on the route from India to China 
Zahai or Zaba the city (No 123) 

The rectified position of this city falls in the neighbour 
1 ood of the present feadek * but it will he seen, by a glance at 


' 'The TUgir form ty wl 
utnposed ol tbe two Khm r 
therelore Iron mJtt It 
cl lefly sola here hcoce jtj 
'■1 dH. 


h i"/*o del a dea gnated This place oamo is 
terms p h$a ( mart J aod rf t ( iron ) and means 
appears that at some f me or other hardware was 
oMBs whch the Annamese traa-cnhe ns ji? 
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Next in order come tbo inscriptions of tb© Ba P'huom 
district, tbo most rcmEirkable whereof arc those of 
Chakret (a.d. G2C) and Ang Chtmiuk (a.d. 667), both 
making: mention of King lATnararman. The lithic records 
discovered in the districts lying further inland belong to 
later dates ; in a word they diminish in antiquity 
the more one proceeds towards the north, until the great 
lake being reached, one finds that the oldest inscription 
on its borders is that of Eudi Tha-kham, dated 713 ^aka 
=:a.d. 791. A few inscriptions of the epoch of BhaW" 
varman (/urea a.d. 600) have indeed been found in the 
northern districts ; but these are mere isolated instances, 
due no doubt to the first successful inroads of the armies 
of the kings of EumSra into Fu-nan, which prepared tb« 
conquest, accomplished by llanavnrman a few years later, 
of the whole of that empire. The chronological and topo- 
graphical distribution of the bulk of the inscriptions shows 
therefore beyond an} possible doubt that Indu inHuence 
and civilization had their inception in the province of 
Trang,* on the shores of Koh Tron Bay, and that thence 
they gradually extended towards the interior of Kambojfl 
The record left us by Ptolemy of two Sanskrit or 
Sanskntued names of towns on that coast, Fithonohaste and 
Akadra, is sufficient evidence that in his time Indu influence 
had not only been already established in that territorj’, but 
had as well grown up to a very considerable extent The fact 
of Ptolemy’s designating Fithoaobaste *' a mart ” (e/i 7 rd/>iof) 
plainly demonstrates that this, and not Akadra, was the greii^ 
entrepot of trade with the interior; that is, with the whole 
of the Fu-nan Empire. 

Speaking of the expedition sent by the llahuriija 
Zabej (SrI-Bhoja or Polembang in Sumatra) to punidi 


* SpcnViug of the instnptions aatenor lo IndtaTinnan I {a o 877), 
ISiTpucne say* {Joumal ISSl) ••XUle* nont 

du4raio6«sJnn« Ucuilra pItt»diTersplu*»>oi*if>nuse»djn.«IalcrT«rotnJ>'»® 

et minlimo do Trying [Tmns], nans £lr* »»re« «Lin» 1 m nutres 
U terro do Ba riirom et dans'}* pwtio lumtroplio do la Cochincluno . , 

Thw ahofts that up to Indrarannaii'i time, or Trrjr nMtly *a, Iho XMiur 
wi$ nidi tht pnncipal «■«! of loda eirtlmtKMt oad poTor 
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St. James, wo may arrivo at a yet moro approxiiiiato oslimalo 
of the position of Z&hai by roferring it to tho rectified 
position of tho Great Capo as coinciding with Capo Ti-\vou. 
"We would thus obtain for Zabw a longitude of lOU® 39 and 
a latitude of 10* 53' ; that is, a site on tho Tou-bifi (formerly 
Ben-ngS) or Saigon Bivor, at about equal distances from tbe 
chef-Ueu of Bicn-Hoa in a north-eastern, and from Saigon in 
a south-eastern, direction. I have no doubt that in our 
author’s time tho sea reached up about as far as the 
place where now rises Saigon, forming there what wo may 
call the “Bay of Zabai,” sheltered on tho cast by tho ITui 
Diu and Nui Batia Hills, which, together with the 
hiUooks Gah-rai) of the actual Capo St. James, 

then uu island, formed conspicuous landmarks for tho 
navigators. As Zabai is mentioned in Ptolemy’s iotro- 
ductory book (where it is spelled Zaba) as one of tho 
principal stations on tbe sea-route from Takola in thu 
Golden Kbersonese to Eattigara, it must evidently have 
been situated either on what was then tho edge of the Bay 
of Zabai or, still more probably, at a short distance up one 
of the numerous channels then intersecting tho delta jointly 
formed by the Saigon and Bien-Hoa (Ddng-uui) Ilivers, and 
by the Pastern Vaico, now flowing through the Sdi-rap 
or Ldi-iSp (formerly C'Aui'-rnp) • Estuary. Tho rectified 
position we obtained for Zabai by taking Capo Tl-wdn 
as a basis appears therefore to answer all requirements as 
far as the geological conditions of the Saigon district are 
concerned. It remains, however, to show how tbe territorj' 
m question or its chief city could, at such a remote period, 
have home the now locally forgotten name of Zahai. This 
task will prove less arduous than it appears at first eight 
when it is remembered that previous to the absorption, by 
Annum of tlie Kambojan towBahips of Buria, Ben-nge or 
Bia-ughd (now Saigon), and Mitho {SamWib or Samiddho), 
between a.d. 165S-1752, their tcrrilories formed part of tbe 
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the map that the whole coastline of Cochin China and Annam 
was by Ptolemy shifted too much westwards thus causing 
n displacement of the cities on its borders back from their 
true position Moreover it is unlikely that the portion 
of the delta abont Sadek had in our author 8 time 
sufEciently emerged above sea level as to he inhabitable 
since it IS even now a low lying laud of marshy character 
and periodically flooded Verj probably, as demonstrated 
by several concurrent circumstances to which 'o e shall 
revert directly the portion of the Indo Chinese Peninsuh 
comprised between the Sadek parallel and Cape JTamboja 
(Khmau) was then but in the initial stage of if» 
formation, and maj at best have consisted of shallows 
and mud banl a stretching for a considerable distance 
seawards On the strength of these considerations we feel 
justified in looking for the site of Zabai further tn 
the east and inland of Sadek And as I have now 
acquired tho certaintj that Ptolemy s Groat Cape (Mega 
Akxotenon) corresponds to the present Cape lucoi or 
T/iie) uon (Tiouan or Ttoua le of Frenoh maps) ' constituted 
by a spur of the Bana Hills projecting seawards at a little 
distance to the north east of the but recently formed Cape 

’ Noted T van — wluch u fnirly near tl e marlu — a tl e Clum S a 
Director) \ol u p 390 1899 editoo For tho Kiiolc Dgu eiclling 2" 
or Th va and lU meaning— clood g rdlcd — eco Gia d nU Tbnng ebi 
Aubaret trans p 1S3 The correct orthogmphy f tho second tern «J ould 
be I presutn ^ 37c tcvi (Cbm C/ tee j ) mb h oloae wn 

conTej that cense X ) a c notie -d wtUi no smaU d giec ol tntc ect oft r writ S 
the oboTo that the Cbinrse mip ot the fooitecnth cent r) publuhrd bj Pb Ibps 
(« do » p 199) spells the namo of this cipo ^ (Ta n, ) «b n> 
fn Annamwe — fUya whilo the second character s no doubt mcri 

guesswoib for T « « cloud rrotn thu I otcr that tbc bc< JUnJ > 
quest ou mar ® been known of old m C iks Great Clou! transti •J *■ 
ifahu mryiit by t} a ca ly Indu c cilirer* of tba c untry 1' Lcther 
Ptolemy s /ifya bo n tmnslat on of the lint term in tlis eomjwtmi m 
n ncni trunshtcral ou of tbc second I di> not pretend to )ud„e in) 
bung solely to call alUnt on to thu clynKdogic^ connect o i, wb b eootr but®* 
in some mcasuro towanli <"(abt 1 ng lie idmtllr of 1*101 me s CivhI f'T 
with the headland und r dwcii** on. Thu by the way i »o n.pIeuoo« tb»* 
it is usually seeu by nar gators befen. Cape St Jan cs {I i le Cb ua Ses 
D rectory Joe c t ) 
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e position of Zabai by refemnn it to tbn a 

^sition oi the Groat Cape as eomcidmg with CaL tT 
We wodd thus obtain for Zabai a longitude of lZ° W “a 
a latitude of 10= 6 a ; that fe. a site onVe TolbiA ffo„ “f 

c/Xfr irBS?Hoa^"'- i!r“' r“' 

aalhor’s time the sea reaebed up about as &r “ T 

tiactorj hook (where it 13 soeUed ^ ^ ^ 

pnneipal station, on the setrol from ZvT 

Golden Kheraoneae to KatUeara it mnut ola m the 

been situated either on what was then the 

® Zabai or, still more prowCafa shorti*! 

of the numerous channels then inter i ^'stance np one 

formed by the Saigon andBien *® Wta jeially 

V the lastern Va.ee, Iw iSm ‘ 

or L 6 i-tlp (formerly C 7 »ai-ide) i p„ ‘*“0 Soi-rap 

position we obtamed for Zabm bv t 

“ "basis appears therefore m a„sL a,r 

far as the geological conditions of the U '''‘’"“'“'“‘s as 

f A™ rsrs‘:SnsTh 

botweenan 

• “Gia-dtah Thu«3.eb- *„>. ot the 
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province of Scdi-lMp, which was thus the easternmost 
administrative division of Kamhoja adjoining tho seaboard. 
After that period Svlii-thiip became restricted to its present 
modest proportions, and nowadays it merely consists of a 
tract of swampy ground comprised between the two Taicos 
and extending for a short distance to the south of the Jlth 
parallel It forms tho south-easternmost comer of Kambojan 
territory. It is much if its name apjicars in modern French 
maps, usually filled in that ricinity with a host of new-fangled 
Annamese toponymies. When it does it is printed Scat- 
t^ap Its correct form is, however, Sidi-tfnip or Svdt-d(ii> 
(in Siamese records Saudi^l/mp'h). Sdtdi or Scat — the 
first n being pronounced so quickly as to become almost 
imperceptible—is tho Khmer word for the mango-tree, 
frequently occurring in the names of districts and townships, 
such as Kap'houg Siat, Kten Stai, SkU Itamiet, Sidi Sien^i 
and the already mentioned Scai-lhap * From this last one, 

I suppose, a creek connecting the two Voices a little below 
the chief settlement of Svawthap is named the Siat creek, 
now Annamized in French maps into Softi^giniig, A similarly 
named stream, the Song Soni (i e. Sedt River), is mentioned 
in the "Gia-dinh Thung-chi”* as being a tributary of the 
Saigon River much further to the south - east Although 
no connection whatever may actually exist between the 
name of this stream and that of the Sv."i-thap province, 
the fact of the latter including in the old days the 
territory on the banks of both Vaicos and of the Saigon 
River as far as the sea, ts sufficient bj itself to justify 

' The Khmere now prononnee llws nimc SsiitKah, and eay that ,t m«an» 
‘dwarf manKo-treea ' , hence Ka)Ch«ug StSt W«,4=‘ Province of the dwarf 
mango-trees,' Kap'hong Sio» = ‘IVi»vinec of the mango trees ' 

jn«n means • a comer, a point or projection of land ’ , vrhcnce Kirn 
• llango point ’ Thu distnet m, in fact, ntoated on the Bonthem comer of (h* 
Ciiluramui/ia or quadrangle formed hj fho four arras of tho Jle-Khung ®* 
P'iBonp-piRfi, Sxom vbich Jiin irnr* » tdlat ttStrrtni fo i» juMornt nvords »• 
KtJBTa C(ilHra7nuih/t Jthe Ctiantmmra of Portuguese WTiters^ .Comic/ u 
Khmer name for turmcTic, motaphoncallj need oUn to denote anvthjngof a ycUow 
roloui , Trherefore, Ar4» 7Ja«ie/ = *yeIloir mongo (fruitsj ’ 

The Annamese hart the same Ictw for ‘loaDgo,' winch, however, thcr pro 
1 ounce m a slightly different mnnow, that u, soraihow between 5ir4» end 
o'Aicat 

> Auharet 8 transl , p Iiz 
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our lociUon oi t\ic citj ol Zab-ii witlwu the limita of its 
terntorj For it is easj to sec thot the term Zabai or, 
as it vas very likely pronounced bs nangutors in Ptolemy s 
time, -represents tlic Khmt-r uord SHrai or Scat, 

which, being part of the old language of the country, may 
hare been employed from times immemorial to designate 
the territory of the Svni-thlp district and its chief city, or 
else its principal seaport 

As regards the spelbng 2aha which Ptolemy uses in the 
lutpodnctory hook of his uork, I think tint it may be 
connected, if not with the first term of the name of Scdi- 
ffiup, at any rate with the second, (hib , for it is quite 
possible that 5rai fhap was pronounced by the early western 
travellera something Uke Srt6ai (hab or Zabai zah and, for 
brenty'a sake, either Zabai or Zab Zaba This would 
explain how Ptolemv at times refers to it as Zabai and at 
others as Zaba. It is just us well to mention m this con 
nection that Oderic of Frml in the Latin test of his trarela, 
■writes Zaps ^ This word has been taken by some authonties 
to represent CumpT , but vf not actually identical with 
Ptolemy s Zaba I tbmk that it mav at best designate 
only tbe southernmost part of CampI which, according 
to Chinese and Annamese writers was called respectively 
2^*0 Jifi jll) oud TIa bi or Tka bi ® This designation 

appears, however, to have been eioploved only after the 
tenth century, le after the disaster that befell Campd in 
A D 081, as a consequence of which its norUiern provinces 
pas-^ed into the hands of the Annamese its capital was trans 
ferred further south, and its people driven further down the 
coast so as to prosuraably encroach upon the Eamboyan 
bordeslanA of the Svai iVip province In the course of the 
frequent wars which ensued between the two neighbours, 
the eastern part of that proviuce which then probably 
embraced most of the territory now forming the Bien boa 


* J>CHnJI« in jinni’lft Oe r£rt mfOrett t i ^ 325 
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district, mint Invo ofteii cluiiigod iniiHlcrs, becoming at 
tunes Clum nnd nt otbem Kuiiibojnn It is tlicrcfore 
posiiblo lliat tlio ttnn T'lhpei, or TAd-l-?, nicrtl} ilcMgaitcil 
tho eoulbinimost jnrt of Campl, consialuig of tomtorj 
{>nrtl^ (liken to Kiimboji in tbo SiiTi (Imp proMiieo and 
ptirtl} borilinng u|>on il In such & onto (be ulcntit) of the 
terms T‘o p i or ?/«]•£' mth Zabai or Ziba anti S(Uilt-[ihih'\ 
or ^\blcb so far cbicfl} asserts itself on 

linguistic il gromuls, would become confirmed m hiatorj' 

The trinailion from TJ Ala, J)dla, nnd /aba, to Dh&ra, Ddea, 
Zata^ and Jam, and tttc tttti, is an cas_) one lo Oriental 
languages, as excmiilificd m tbo y\ln of tbc Arab tra%cllers 
cmjilojeil to express I'a-IIsicn's Ya-p'o-it (I'flrrttb or Jatadi) 
and rtolcni) 'a labadios or Sabadios , and in tbo soflcning of 
d, <1, and Jh into j and jh, both in Sioskrit and PTli, as 
dyolii, jijoU», joU , >lyu(a,jult, Jhydm, jhAna , etc In tbo 
case of tlio terms ubo\o referred to, (he Koftcniog of the 
initnl bas bciii of the most sorted, so that wo tiino Daca, 
Ilifi, Chma, Jata, Zara, und id Chinese Ta p'o, 

Sht ]>'o, Chao tta, Cldica, etc In so fur as tbo region notr 
under csatninalion is concerned, noLnso ulrcad; bad occasion 
to remark that tin. UhTguvoti Purina gives l^urojaea and 
Mamjara as tbo names of two divisions of baka-ik}2ta Ouc 
of these probably corrcs|>oiid«, os we said, to tbo State of 
Jaul or Lao Chxia, tho present Ijuaog P'lirab Pang * The 
other, unless represented up lo ibis daj by Krachtk (the 
Ktalii of rrciich maps) and its district in Upper Kamboja, 
cannot apparently bo identified with anything olso but 2aba 
Zapa, or Tha-bl 

Ancient remains are by no means absent in the territory 
wliero wo have located Ptolemy’s famed seaport of Zaba or 
Zabai An old temple, a few small brass idols, two blocks 


’ JlSa ^(TMeliouUcomapooJ ta L&itBS F hialt Sang jince Tifnu Pump'' 
locates a river by tho natno ot 3fa»ig f la Kraimoa dv pi 
TouVm and iti bordeilanJa) Fa ijfnaonglit then t<i be cither Zaba or 
Thu last mmed distnct u on the Me Khong at a short distance 
and Samloc and is said to base been so named from i( ' 
a popolstion of tie same C/»/ (O Aaaf 
teffled at Ldang F hrah Dang 
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oS polished stone ornamented \ritli bassO-nUevi, terra-cotta 
Teprescntations of lotus flowers, and other interesting objects, 
jn all appearance the Tcatiges of Karabojan antiquity, hare 
been discoTered to the of Saigon at about half-waj 
between this city and Cho-lon, the famed Chinese mart 
Yet more important retaains have long been Icnoivn to 
exist further to the north-west, on and about the hill non 
bearing the Annnmcse name of Jibi-ilftn { 3 ^ = the ‘Plum- 

tree ' or, figuratively, the ‘ Pronubial ' Hill, the Cay-Mai of 
Prench imtcra). On its summit a Buddhist temple stands on. 
the mins of an. ancient Kambojan pagoda "When removing 
the dibris of the latter in a d 1816, in order to erect the 
now structure, a largo number of ancient bncka and tiles 
wcTO brought to light, and two golden plates engraved with 
the imago of Buddha riding on an elephant^ More recent 
explorations have reiealcd the existence of very extensive 
lines of ancient ramparts and large lotus-ponds, indicating 
that a considerable settlement, wnh temples, etc , stood 
formcrlj m that neighbourhood Nor is tins all, for 
oxtavavions effected at lanous points of that vor} promising 
district haio led to the discovery of objects belonging to 
a jet remoter ago, consisting of brass hatchets and stone 
implements, evidencing that from the earliest period n pre- 
historical station had been established there - No doubt can 
thtrcforc arisr* os to the p()«sibiUty of the place having been 


, , A«\ar«‘*» Uainl M llj^ “ On-tli»b Tbany clii," pp 170, ISC A ht 

liiilr till* yw<i n<t ol LnWlia liutot lliS'lhwaiU va l>« la'*! biitli 

J? oC I ciiKii Thc^ ma\ Ui't lc<a or lUu otlicr hanil, 

Ait»*«la'^ f»pr*“«latjntw ol In Ira nihnj up<»n iin Ihirc-hcatinl eVphant 

* t> nro 1 »rot<“ tt;<. b 1 ore th n hvtWn lira nur « iDlefe-lioionil 

iaia.tU,c„. work •• j-o Caml-olw {Pan-. Ltom ISM', «|,ere the I iror.! 

ot lU nnuimlieBrr or Caj Mar, a» lie nnU-s il. 

oaitir ^laf» prolobll tli nncionl cit> o{ Jlrat-nayar 

» J II* Eamr turtim Sr tWsnitjoa Ibal Ibe Klini r rtiH npplv t 

H’" r. "l or i-ra,.«fl5or. ho wyr 
I lt»Uu!ttlunl.lSallhi<iei.5i-<«vowtU lUUstaCcu 

n o irr'*' ■' capital • or ■l«rc-,io( tho c.tr,*’ raeaoiDs 

c"*!* nUof tbciniirotfilv <r Ni/ja/-, whithirt’iccatiliil 
" t »i r?i .t' . * I«nl 5 wr. the nal iiTOiflrah n, Ihrre W 

«. "a M tlw niio wUivxt mitruU «mflill lo N 

»r»n in the m lai nt A»^ J/., „„ n-niaim ol a waHrJ town har. 

Wn«l« U«r n ».tt prohahl 

IS»1 ito nU »r I I m f pnbiit- n «1 r>^l na-no h»« Ion? Wn 
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tilrcni!% nn unporfnnt nn»l mll't^iionn commcrcinl ccniro m 
Ploli m) ‘rt time , and ni tlio rcrtiHod pavilion wo Iiavc obtained 
for hi^ Zabi i** nlmonl (oincidont witli tlint of ae 

lia%i no licntition jn nHiinnin;* that it stood in the \iciniiy 
of tJns jdnc(, lit nuns ttoin^ MT} proliiblv represented by 
tbi exfensnu nimpirts and other ^eitigct of tlio long 
forgotten cit» dj«eo>errd m that n/*igblwiirboofJ If should 
be noticeil in fact, tint no other traces of ancient (owns or 
oxtcnsise setllenionts are to be met with in (ho Sngon 
district or the nnniedutcl\ ndjoining one« the only nlics 
of a begone ago so fur brought to light being, in the 
district tirst nnined, besides tbosi of Jui-lfdi, the few 
inconsidemblo ones alre-id^ mcntinncd King bct«een Saigon 
and Clio Ion llic nearest arcbiu'ologic il remains diicoTcrcd 
m llio adjacent districts arc Iboti of on Indii temple on 
Mount in din, far nwnj north m the terntorj of Toi* 
iiifi * tno incicnt statues roughia sculptured in sandstone 
dug out at C/iih lioHfi on tho western Viico, and the ruins 
of an Indii pagoln, with inscribed slabs dating probably 
from the eighth cciitur) a t>, at fliTp ililai m the so called 
“ rinino des Tones ” a few miles to the north of Sadek. 

Tnilj, the Khnirr inscription on the stole now preserved 
in the town museum at Saigon, but said to bavo been 
originnllj found in the neighbourhood of Laired, tho Inter 
mediaevil Karnboj ui capital mentions a town bj the name 
of Sainiidi t-pinii — thc 'Oceanic' or *Seacit\* — which 
must have ovidciitU stool on what was then the edge of 
the delta at some ood or other of tho JIi. KboDg outlets 
Hut, as the inscription is probablj not older than the 
seventh century a n , I do not thiol it likely that this 
S imticha prira could lave been in existeneo in Ptolemys 
time and that it has anj thing in common with his Zaba 
or Zahai Possiblj it corresponds to the present My tho 
or ill tho, the name of which I find written in SiTmese 


forgotten be ng repli el by 1 ho vague term .Brel nn/;n merely dea gnating the 
lunelo that grew on its e tc >« Ptolemy ■ Zabu or Zabai the ancient cAr/ 
of the Seal thtip dutact and poss bly at one time tho capital of a 1 ttle reaml 
that of ro pet or TAo i 
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lecotds under tlie form Samttlio or SoHurft//( 0 , looking for 
all the world like a local dialectal corruption of Samudxi^ 

I conclade, tketefore, in favour of Kbi Mai as the most 
probahle site where to locate Ptolemy's citj 

Zaha, as we have pointed out, was one of the chief 
ports o£ call for ships bound from the Golden KUersonese 
(Takola) to Kattigara The sailing distance from Tokola to 
Zaha was twenty days according to one Alexander, quoted bj 
Marinos and xe quoted through the latter by Ptolemj m the 
introduoton hook (ch 14, § 1) of his treatise It will be seen 
that this IS exactly the distance given by the Arab travellers 
for the passage froin. ITalah 6a> to Mcdienj, via Beiiiotah, 
there being, of course, no appreciable difference lu the length 
of the run from Johor {Betumah) to either Hatieu or Gan 
rli Bay within Cape St James By continuing the voyage 
from Zaha southward, "but leeping moie to the left" [rpo^ 
voTov SiairXev^avra^, /eai tiSXKov et? va evdiWiia ) the early 
aailoTS arrived in " some days ’ to Kattigara Ptolemy 
has, judicioual} enough, taken those* some days" to mean 
anothei itcenty although the real purport was, as we 
may deduce from the Arab travellers, fully double that 
amount, viz fifty days if reckoning from Kcdienj and 
forty from Scncf which was situated further up the Cochin 
Cbmcse coast tbau Zaha- 

Out worthy author has not, however, exercised an equally 
sound judgment in the mterpretatiou of the hint, icai, ftoKKoi 
fif To (vcuvvna, '* but [keeping} more to the left,* and not 

' 1 laT« , ncc not ced that Amonicr m hi:> recent book quoted abora state* 
(P 13^) Ihit the term Vy tin »$ merelj a corraption of Vs so the ivlutc 
thfituTj a loptnjTiuc verr common in Eamboja 1 cannot however shire 
to opjnusn in Ihl, case on account ol lb« form St » ihv or iS« n iWAa occurring a? 
land la Bv»tbo* maausctipl records which lolally ticludeH a denvat on from 
Jf« So aat aUo lo t cw of Ihe fact that Sto <Ire pt ra has not been so fnr 
lUai Jin «U— or more conectl> SooiuWAo— gaits very well tl e 
ease both as tepta* name and position Not many centuries back in fact 
StmMha ma l hire at th* y^rj outer edge of the delta and at the moull 

of the branch of the Me Kt ^ag sow fiowui- by it the mnic of which has ho< 
hithantJhy the \anam«e into ^ ^ ,e jj, fto Riser 

» Itolems iC'o'r^Ml NohW Lhpgg 1531 tom i,p 30(lh i el 14 Ml 
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Inying suflicient stress on tLe *al (laWov he was iftcluccd to 
mop clown Kattigara in a soath-castern direction from Zaba. 
We now have made clear wliat the keeping more to the 
loft ” meant. If in leaving Zaha the ships had indeed, 
though but for a short time, to steer a southward course 
in order to clear Cape Ti-won, they had afterwards to port 
their helm and sail in a north-easterly direction in order to 
reach the Chinese coast 


Great Cape, where the Great Gulf begins (No 124) 

The position of this headland, when corrected m the usual 
way, differs but 1° 5 iu longitude and 0° 31' in latitude- 
from that of Cape Tl-wQn'(long. 107® 15' E , lat. 10® 23 JT )> 
with which I have finally identified it, after a careful study 
of this part of Ptolemy's Geography. In the course of such 
an examination it became evident to me that if Ptolemy 
made the coast to run almost in a straight line from Akadrs 
(Hatlen) to the Mega AkrSterion (Cape Tl-won), thus ignoring 
the southernmost projection of the Indo-OhiDese Peninsula 
now ending at Cape Kamboja (Chnii Ebaraau), it was either 
because such a projection did not exist m Lis time or was 
.IS yet in its initial stage of formation, not extending in any 
case much lower down than the Hatlen — Cape St. James 
parallel of latitude. As he eaye in his first book (cb 14, 
^ 1 and C), on the authority of the already quoted Alexander, 
after the Golden Khersonese (Malay Peninsula) the coast 
faces the south, und must thereforo run parallel with the 
equator. This observation applies, of course, only to the 
portion of the seaboard comprised between Hatlen and Cope 
TT-won, which was the part of the Gulf of Siam best known 
fo western navigators ; and la fully sapported by geological 
evidence. It is notorious, in fact, that the low - lying 
alluvial plain constituting the southern end of tho Peninsula 
lietweca tho Hatlen - Capo St. James parallel and Capn 
Kamboja, is but of comparatively recent formation. Although 
•stretching like an inverted gigantic triangle for a distaoco 
of fully one hundred miles seawards and measuring quite 
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ns much at its liaso, its emancipation from iho Neptunian 
regime docs not probaWj dote from as manj decades nor 
can cuen now bo said to be coroptotc, since a good portion of 
its surface is up to this day citHcr swarapi or subject to tidal 
mBuence The raising of aucb a big stretob of countrj from 
the sea bottom witbm so brief a penod n ould appear a most 
extraordmary porfonnaneo bad the task not fallen to the 
lot of as respectable a stream ns the Me Khdng, wliicb 
annuallj carries to the sea a load of fifteen hundred million 
cubic metres of nllurial matter , and bad not the task itself 
been facilitated to somo extent bj the gradual upheaval of 
the land, of which there are no doubtful indications oil along 
that coast 

In Ptolemy’s time, therefore, the southern end of the 
Indo Chinese Peninsula could hardly have extended as far 
dawn as the 10th parallel of latitude instead of the 8* 80 
as at present Its but faintly defined border must liave run 
almost m a straight line from Hatien to Gnu rai Bay, 
skirting the sites of the actual Long chwicn Sadek, Vm 
long and Mi tho,‘ to the south of which a stnng of shallows 
and sandbanks stretched for a considerable distance seawards 
masking the innumerable outlets of the Sle Ehong, which 
must then have spread all over tha* coasthne, diverging Uke 
the Tibs of a fan, having tbeir centre at B1 P'hnom or there 
about? It IS no doubt owing to the penlous character of the 
seaboard at that point, especially during the south west 
nionsoou, to the full violonce of which it is exposed, that the 
early navigators did not venture loto any of the channels 
affording access to the delta from its front but preferred to 
give it a wide berth and turn round it either way, putting in 
at one of the ports situated immediately at its flanks to 
wit Akadta and Zabai This ciTcumstance explains how the 


I Tha 1 ne H u tliouia 1)0 not eed tka ootcrajoat limit southwards of 
artkaoological rema n- marked by tie naim met witb at P bnoia Ba tbe 
Thsp Mau {Prniad Tram la cn,y] ^ CbS Ion As 

none of theso— thoso oaly of K«v Um exceptcO— s«eitt to dale lurtber back than 
the Mwntb ceaturj is rt wsy b* assumed that even «t that penod there wm 
no firm land to be met wrtb mucb to the watb of tbe line indicated 
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znantjmD towjis juat named could soon attain importance 
83 entrepots for the lu~nan trade and also how Ptolemy 
camo to Ignore that the Me Khong had its outlets on the 
coastline intervening lietween those two emporiums, oo 
Ignorance which must evidently be put down to unacquaint 
ance on the part of the navigators of his time with the 
mystencs concealed hehmd the sand and mudbanks which 
skirted that coast 

The state of the delta m those early days and even at 
a later period maj be fairly gauged from a passage of 
I tsmg * who, towards the end of the seventh century, still 
speaks of the ^'one thousand streams debouohmg info the 
sea in the country of Pu natt meaning no doubt, the almost 
numberless channels through which the Me Khong flowed 
from Ba P boom toaarde the periphery of its gigantic delta 
It must consequently have b^n this portion of the Pit 
kmgdom which very appropriately received the name of 
or C/iin la expanded at a later period by Chinese writers 
into "Water Clie/i la 


Cb4TaDD«« «p c t. p 5 
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( 9 ) The lteg,e„ of the Great Gulf [A, mom and Tanha) 

PWeLj^Tlbe’o'^T'" ““"■’“B to 

»ecl.oa ;.ft CaL T ■" the precedmg 

and loe! 108 ^;?'™“-“"? “P ‘a Int 2 r 37 

Harbour“ TbLo ,, I*“h - he. (Jt fftl 

t:::z nE 

Bc H 6 -lin nu and. conquered m 

south, absorbrnc or Efa<J>JaU> extended towards tbe 

.s; 

f" i~ V rw.„i 

"peahen at this .‘Z ^ 

S.=:££r-£f™#|^“I‘ 

sbowT,'^” ^‘"'‘ “ Annamese nou, en\ H>a. * l>eBidea connected 

■> a’C-“. ■ "?•' Th. „5,.j jr, , „„ »' o h^, 

concocted aU ore, the t. "t the manner u, which 

iT^Ig c*I must hare been » Pmnenu* p 

P‘ 0l an »nd geaoua name 
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to that of Kambojtt, wLcrcof it loft mouumenta all along 
that seaboard Though ilmcn of lute for refuge to ibo 
present iJni-tliua or Siti*thno(t (lljnh tJiuSn) ' distwet 


* For 11 0 *ako of cotw stenej la tfie method of IrflDicrjptjon of AnnstnMe 

E ilaco nnmes with tho on* ftdonted is the precedin;* sections of this work for 
oponjoi es w and cthw 1 b !o Ctusesa lanswayes I hate deemed a 

eipcdient to follow tl 0 same coum* id the present chapter wl ero accumey and 
anifomutj of translitcnitioo ore no iesa d'sinblo bnakiu* off altogether from 
the tmmm Is of that 1 ibnd AteeX ttg\ (Q oe ijic) arstim farourul in Frcncl 
lodo Ch na the i»\>«urt3 ty cniile»s anoiral e* and (jcneral ineonTenience of 
wh ch are well known and hare now and again been po ot “d o it amongst others 
by the krench acholars tl cmseliM {see c g Aymon er * sens hie article ''OS 
transcript ons in Eir rno t tt Itfeo na Mneet No 27 May-J o* 18S6) 
la ord T howerer to enable the render torecogm/etbe pL ce namestransl teratiw 
hccord ng to the new mcll <xl 1 hare in well n gh every inst^ee lU which each 
of Ihera appears lor tl « fir*! t me ia thrae pigp* g re within parentheses the 
eorresBondinff A rji ngft spell ig Anent tpaal marts it should bo observed 
that altbon^D smilax convent nal e gna t tho*e employe 1 in / uvi not have 
been adopted they are in the new method and in tl e ease of no leu than four 
of the Aosameee tones used inadlTereateease from that they bare inXeet 
Tbeso nedi&eit ons became neroMorr n orlrr tv hava the some narks to denote 
the ident cal (or practically correspon hog) tones in both Aonameso and tho That 
(Staniesc) group of In -'iiagcs aoa tbervby eosnTo utufomuty of han enption for 
the whole of tbem The foil iwiog synont c table will eipla a the nahire of the 
modiSeat one introduced in the nse of oiacnt eol narks as well as the eorra 
iposdenee between Anonnosi an! S omese tones as nearly as eo 11 be detenouied 
by pract eal testa i c by taking the ear as the sole gniJe and indge and 
leav ng theory to the tender mercy of leiieo'wepheis end grammatisla Though 
tbas far from perfect tt eoret rally Ibe nelboil here adopted may perhape eluoi 
to possess some redeem ng feature from a nrael cal stis Ipomt and, at all events 
it appeared to bo tho oslv suitable one wider the present c rcumstanees 


MtaMBsE Town* iw Xieek gii 

CoiiHzepowT>i}< 0 

IfnwTasrf 

Na^ 

[C 2e *iy ) T*AifscmPTio> 

Biahesb Towns 

BCmPTlD'f 

SpKttrso 

Natural (even) 


— even (fenN* fw<«») 

. 

— 

NSng or grave 

asm? 

s cirramffox (and prolonged) 

as in a 

nsn- 


n.,- A 

_ emphatic (termed grave by 


Sfk 



some grammanaas) 

asms 

JluyXi or descending 

as in a 

— descend (s nking) 

as ink 

hwicn 

Ho ormterrogafavef- 


ascend n^fh nh andns nnl 

ssmb 

r:^ 

>yo or reascending + 

as in 3 

) 


) ngS 


• No diicnt cal mart used In e thersystein 

t These two Anname e tone* are piaet cally deaticnl thongh they way euro 
have been divfuict and it u acknowledged on all s d s that they bsvo {’ceeme 
confused to such an extent that the difference between them is well o g" 
imperceptible at tho present day 
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and to Kamtoja, it no doubt occupied m tbo cnrh (^a\s the 
whole of Chan ch'^ng or Cocbiu-China and even a portion 
of the present ronkin 

Tbs conquests of tho Hau dj nasty in that quarter do not 
seem to have extended — if at all — nnj further than the 
present Kwang biu (Quang binU) district, \Thicb formed, 
according to Gbinese hiatorians, part of tbo department of 
Jth nan founded bc 116—110 next to those of JTtoo cht 
(Tonkin) and Kna chkn or KxUt chon (Tban*hrv5 Galhcc 
Tbaub boa) Before the Ohineae conquest, when Tonkin 
1 ad been eatabliahed as an independent kingdom bv tbe 
name of Van hng tbe two Bouthemmost of its districts 
were £tb< duf and Vxci thumj, corresponding to the present 
Ha tin (Ha tinh) Here was situated, according to tbe 
Annamese annals ^ the boundary with tbe country of tbe 
JH tin or Campa Ihe latter or at least its northern part, 
corrospoadmg to tbo present Kwimg bin and K.wang tri 
distnots bad been it is alleged erected into a cAun 
(department) b} the Te m as early as b c 214 under tbe 
name of £in i (m A nnamese Lorn op oi Lam ap pron exactly 
os X«)n «jj would be in Eoglieb) It was then bounded on 
the north hy the territory of the ancient Tueh shang (Ann 
Viel tAwinp) kingdom* corresponding to the southern part 
ol the Kuu dul or Ha tiu district mentioned above ® In 
“c 110 the Hon changed the name of Lm t into that of 
IZitang lm (Ann Tuang loin) and made of it a simple 
district dependent from tbo chun of JtA nan (Ann Nut nam) 
already referred to * It was only later on, or in a o 137 
—• always according to the Annamese annalists* — that 
JTsiai gin rebelled under the leadership of one native chief 
hy tho name of C/i u hen (Ann Klu hen) and set up as 
an independent kingdom with the ancient name of Xim t 


' n« M cheU op ftt np 4-s 
* Op Ct p ill “ 

t I ^ eeTend authonUei to ita^o mWded tlv« 

of Aanam »nd Cocli n China, »h ch is an eudoat eiaggerat on 

» Op at p '0 Sec also Ma Tuan bn op at voJ i p 419 
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or »i p gri<lu-»ll) tvoxchI m pow?*" 

bwolinng l>oforc long n irnoiw inriiflco to Clijnp«c «lomtnalion 
til Tonkin wl oto bonlrr* il mTitgcHl nith continuous 
incursions In a ii 1 H In vca\ of rcfnlnfinn a Chine'*' 

orm> forcel its xra) to the Am heart of the kinglom 
constraining its riiltr to ninndon tin cuj itii! Thu latter 
WBA «tormc<l anil plundcml but uhether it ngaiii liccntne 
the Beat of government after the relrrit of the minders or 
not it IS not clear * All that the chroniclers tell u* is tl at 
not long aftcrwarcls the Clilm nneived tlieir raids into 
ChinP ‘0 tomfori Tlie Tang re»olird to put an end to 
this state of afTatrs an 1 in a i» C05 thoi desj itched a strong 
expedition The cipital of liOtn ap nns once more taken 
hut it was re occup cil bv tbe Cbim oHcr the mthdrai*®! 
of the Chinese force Soon aficrwnnls ilunng tl e pernxi 
Chit g lunn (ah r27— f50) the natm of the realm sras 
changed into ITun i irang (Jjt D * 

A non* chastisement t r repeittd rai Is followed— •this 
at tbe hands of the | rotector general of Tonkin— in a d 809 
which resulted in tbe final abandonment of Lain ap by the 
Cb"m Tl 0 capital of tbe latter was tl on transferred to 
CAletn (CAon) and tbo realm received therefrom the name 
of C/nn el ii g (Nun C/ie i f/an)* meaning according to 
Ohincse interpretation ‘the city of C/ai* This is the 
epithet hy which CampT becatno best known to the Chine*® 
since tbe epoch of the Tang dynasty Sometimes it i* 
alluded to os <7/ 1 1 pu ho or Clat } o (in Annnmese Chet 
6ot lau and ChUm id) two express one wfuob are evident 

‘ Op et p I5i 

’ Op c I p IIS 314 Tu4a lie op I- 1 p 433 4tAi<» tlist Ibtf tba £T 
pUeo dunng the penod CA A ik (7W 768) «hich u probnMy more correct 

> DuAlchelo op c t. p llo Aywomer { Uiatory of Tchampa 
QaarterXy J'evKvi July 1893) doc* not beliere that the Cham abandoned IbeiT 
cap tal th 1 tunc and th. tiks that, ilie; most tue tiahl nn.to t tinttl a-s 
when they nioTed from 6 San (D^X Kwuog b n F) to Dat Hangar 

near Ilwe But the account gircn sboro on the basu of the Anoamcfe ann*! 
clearly ahows that there was s remoTa] of cap tal lo a c 809 Thi» remo “ 
must therefore hare been eSecled f om come place ly ng further W the nort 
of D3ng Ho 
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imitations ol tlio term Campa The citj of Chan or Chtein 
adopted as capital m a, u 809 waa apparently Sn Bant or 
Sri Banoi, identified inth. Dong Hoi [Trhnp ai?) to the west 
of the present chief town of Kavang bin {ciicd \i° 00 lot ) ' 
It was destroyed man 982, and the seat of government 
was then probably removed more to the south at B'hol the, 
near Hwe (Hue) termed Bal Uangov by the CbSm* This 
new capital was in its turn, taken bj the king of Annam 
in A u 1044, hut ouce the war storm o\er, it no doubt 
reverted to its former occupiers A new reverse befell the 
Ghcim m IQGl which had as a consequence the transfer to 
Annamese rule of all their territory as far south as Hwe 
■The capital was then definitely abandoned, and a new one 
set up at C ha ban (termed Bal Angice by the Gbira) at 


t 2 )i g zm ta«a,Tu accordiai toAymoiiieT field ofthe^o oriri» (barbanans) 
the ume girea the Ch&oi bv the Ana-tmeu We bave expk ned that iZei s 
laoQatmtet JD$ ^ u endeatlj ■^, aeaamg field j>laia 
* 1b fact in A D 1007 the bing «>( Canpi* is stated b; Ma Tbsb lin (op 1 1 
P fill) to bare imtten to China in tl e following strain Formerlr liogdoa 
depended on X <i c} hut 1 bare s nee shaVen oft the \ oVe em grating to the 
foaatry of Po eA A [ by wh ch er dently P'Aor tZ t u meant] whose 

Bnrtbeni borders lie at 00 / fwnUiwards] from my anc eni front er It wiU 
ho ohierted that this dutaoco — wh eh represents in European measurement about 
‘*00 mil’s— if set down on a map from the neighbonrl oodof Hwb north westward 
ijong the coast brings ns far into Ngt in (Ngbd an) if not ngbt up to the 
southern bonDdarj of Ibaa hwa which now eTidently oorresponds with tolerable 
npprox mat ou to the ancient Cham front «r alluded to m the above eitract. 
t* regards the term Fo th 1 (or F'hot U ) it no doubt is a transenpt of some 
’'an Vnt name 1 be Bhoja Dkraja etc The Bbagavata Ihirana mentaons 

0 regi n hy the name of Bhroj $(Aa as well as a mountain B/ ojana as being both 
‘ fuated in Are nea d tpa (K Sa e/") (lee Profe sor Ball a edit on of Wilson s 
' ou Pureija to! i p 198} In a Sm knt Cham inscription of A.D 1436 
King Jaja g ruhsrarman V styles b mself a descendant of the J? ot < a raa 

1 e of the B af race or lineage (Be^a goo s L anc en Boyaume de Campa 

I Jo rnal A> ai }«<• 1888 pp 104-5) Whether tlus term Brafu has any 
connect on w th Fo $h,s or not it is of course impo s ble to say for the present 
U e msy iw content a anj case with the fact— here for the first Ume brought 
to light— that the country alont Hwe was in the old days Uiown by the name 
f either Bhoja or Bh ja wl atever be the correct inlerpretat on that should be 
jot upon the term Je hh 1 may add that the lalUr ,3 spelled in Chinese with 
the ident cal cl aructers used by I tsing and others to denote the country of Bhoj^ 
of '•r Bhoja {Fi>-»A Z or A t fa ,x t!\ le Talemhang on the eastern coast 
ufSunatra (Srt CbiTnuii-* op pp 119 and 125) 
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about six miles to tho north of the present district city 
of Biu'drfi. Hero it remained until 1471, \rhen it fell, 
with tho whole of the territory as far south as Bifi-thwon, 
into Annameso hands, and the kingdom of Campa was broken 
up. Bal'Batthinong, in Biu-thwon, then became the seat 
of government of all that remained intact of the crumbling 
State, and upon that site having, in its turn, to be given 
up, in about 1667,' Pangdarang or Panrang {Pandurango) 
formed tho last resort of the Oham chiefs — now mere vassals 
of Annam and with only a shadow of authority— until 
about 1820, when the lost of them emigrated to Eamhoja 
and every relic of Cham role disappeared with him. 

This is, in short, the gist of what can bo gathered as regards 
the early history of Campa from Chinese and Annamese 
sources, and on its later days, from the meagre records left 
by the Cham themselves, la the accounts first alluded to the 
limits of SmO'Annameae dominalton, os well as the exploits 
of the imperial armies, have naturally been magnified, 
and thus we are led to believe that Chinese rule had been 
established in Campa even since tho time of Sbib Huang-ti 
of the Ts‘in (o c. 221-209), who, it is pretended, founded 
there tho chun of Ziri-t or Lom-op ; that subsequently the 
Han reintegrated the sway over what had in the meantime 
blossomed forth into an independent kingdom,* and made 
olIZ)7i-bp the district ot Bsiang-Im, which continued under 
Chinese control until Ch'u-lieu's rebelhon in A d. 137. But 
a careful examination of both Chinese and Annamese 
records elicits the fact that such pretended domination over 
Camp”, and indeed also over Tonkin, though reasserfctl now 
and then by armed expeditions, was in tho interval little 


' These dates and scraps of lafonDatton I liaTc taken from th« brief Cbsm 
chronicls pulilubed bj Armomei in £rcars>aHt tl lief<iHH<iuntncf4, No 31. 

* Tba bngdom of JS^Qn-guih, (m Annamcaa A^m>cTsQ, foaodul b/ Choo*!'^ 
(Trlea da), general of tbo T»‘iii sent to oubjagold Tonkin, In 207 » c. It »• 
to h#TO ioclnded the tcmlory of the elMs (departments) of Zii» « *®“ 

(Tasn^), the latter being the name giTcn to tho Tonkin diriuon at Ihs* 
penod; and also Kan -Mat (ConioB), th« upitol being siluatod at l“»n*yv 
(Canton). 
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more ttan notamal It 13 a atotj oC continuoua rebellions 
folio ved by tbe setting up of independent States Ohmess 
represaiQu, was rarely severe and complete, and usually loft 
things irachanged The fact is that the Cbieng or Cham 
©loineHi wss, in spite of what the Ch 2 iiese enaahsis say still 
preponderant not onlj on the borders but in the very midst 
oJ Tonhm , and this, as usual designated by its vrould bo 
oppressors as ‘ barbarians * constituted the turbulent part of 
tbe population intolerant of foreign rule who always sought 
to repel tbe invaders from the north In any case never 
did the Han legions advance any further than Kwang bin, 
as I stated , and it is very doubtful whether they ever reached 
as far as that district even in the solitary instanco of the 
expedition led by the celebrated Ma yuan in a n 43, which 
seems to have outdistanced all others doivn to at least a P 605 
On that occasion Ha yuan is said to have reached the capital 
of Lam ap and then to have marched past it some twenty 
It up to where Hsiang Un bordered upon tbe kingdom of the 
•Hsi tji [Tot dd) barbarians (|g ^ at which spot he 
erected two brass pillars to mark the limit of Cbmese 
dominion t As regards the expedition of a p 606 it is said 
on the other hand that it bad to odynnee ei^bt wirrbes 
further than ^la yuan s pillars in order to reach the capital 
of Lam ap * The apparent discrepancy as to the site of 
the Cluai capital m the two accounta can only be explained 
by aasum ng that the capital was removed further down the 
coiBt m the interial between ad 43 and 605 As at the 
latter date it undoubtedly stood no further south than 
Ddng Eoi(Ddng Hoi) near tbe present town of Kwang bin 
It la evident that m A n 43 it must have been situated 
some eight marches further up that is to say somewhere 
about Ht till the ancient Kdtt d i This conclusion is 
confirmed by the foot of Ptolemy placing a Koitatha 
MetropeUs 3 lat m that neighbourhood which I identify 
both from coincidences of names and location with JTdu di A 


vur '■ “ -p -.L . f 
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{Ch\u ti, in Cantone«o JTmi tik) Ma yuan’s pillars cannot 
therefore have been erected much further south than the 
present town of HT tin which must as a consequence have 
belongefl to Hsiang Iih or Lam ap' It will be observed 
further that whereas the independence of Lam ap is said 
to date from A D 137 the jear of Ch u hen s rebellion we 
are told m the Chinese account of Ma } uan s exploits that 
Law ap was chastised and its capital taLen in a D 43 
which IS a palpable proof of Lam op having existed as on 
independent kingdom prior to that date despite the alleged 
Chinese conquests of bc 214 and uc 116-110 The 
mentioQ by Ptolemj of Kortatha Metropolis which — granted 
that the Chinese account above referred to jS correct — must 
have been the cap tal of I am ap alleged to have been 
taken by ila yuan seems to demonstrate furtl er that as 
Boon as that famous general had turned his back the 
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"LaTa ap Stale wa**, iiwe so/ifo, re-estaWished as flourishiDg 
as ever 'We cannot believe, m fact, that Ptolemy could have 
learned of Cb‘n hen’s conp of a i» 137 at so short a notice, 
especially as its date is by no means certain, and the feat 
18 HSenhed h) some authorities to a Ch‘u hen 6ecundiis — in 
name at least— who would have lived at the end of the 
Later Han dimasty, or nearly a centur} later ' 

The kingdom known under the names of Lom-op or ii»-i 
seems not to have extended further down than the present 
Hwe or Turan, because, as we shall see, Ptolemj locates 
lower down another capital city by the name of Balonga 
Metropohs which T identify with the site of the ancient 
C’hd 6an, known laler on as Kwi-won (Qm-nhon) I came 
on the strength of this and other evidence to the conclusion 
that ancient Camp! consisted of at least two States, probably 
more or less dependent upon each other, of which the 
northern one had lor capital Ktiu did or Sortathft and 
the southern had the seat of goiernmcDt at C /la-liSn, the 
■well.known Ch“m capital of the fourteenth centun I shall 
di8ttngm*b. the northern realm by the name of 
or JJppfr Cawpa, and iho southern ono bj tho designation 
of Southern or iorr^r Campu Perhaps had also at one 
tune n third State of Centrai Campa, which I take to be 
the ling I m of tho Tvt dn or I[h-Ch barbarians alluded to 
»« the account of Ma-vtmn’s cvpediUon and which may 
corn«j*ond also to the kingdom or country nf T'o huan 
Ann ]hi hir&n or Da-hdn), spoken of in Chinese 
accounts of Knmbnja ' ns l*eing, in common n ith Lin i, often 
at war wiih ChCn la (Kamboja) This country of the 
Tii-diJ or 7*'o hiinn must have corresponded to the present 
tomtorj M lU, Turan 

This ditiiion Msiimeil bi me of the ChTm empire into two 
or innri ^<tij retiltns, »s quite m accord with the political 
condition of Indo-Chma m the early dav s when the unification 
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of lU inixod populftlion of now settlers wilb the abongjaol 
mccs >vati us ^ct m its iintinl stugt, utul the organirattoa of 
largt political unitu still loolctd rather like im utopin H 
onl} to\Yanl9 the sixth or 8e^cnlhccntu^J that empire making 
on an extenano scale commenced m Itido Oluiia I 
therefore scarcclj bcIio\c that the yorious pertions of Campa 
were from the outset under n single piramount suzcraiii 
was the pressure from without, cspccmll} from Tonkin ^ 
bhIl, that comptllcd them to make common cause ogomst 
the common enemy, and that brought about the coalescence, 
first of 2?orthcni with Central Coinpa, and subocquently of 
the two lalltr mlb ibeir southern neighbour and km The 
umfjcntion was probably complete b} the time of, or soon 
after, the mcinoriblu roTcrso of a u COj , and thus wo 
Ilwfin lauiig referring thirl} four jears later to the Cba® 
ompiro under the epithet of JfuAd Ca/tijul I tsing howeref 
usuolh speaks of It siiupl} uiC/ian ^atowurds tlio end of the 
same centui} At about tbo same period we find the fir“| 
mention of Campd in the Sanskrit inscriptions of Kamboja 
But we meet with the form Camn us o name for the 
people (Cauia hhrtyei) os tarJ} as the third century, ta 
tho inscription cii„ra\cd on tho granite boulder of Sa triog 
(Nha Trang) in tho Khafi-hwi (Kb&nh h6a) district, by 
order of 3Iura riija, the first historically known of the 
Cham kings ^ The statement of the Chinese and Annanicse 
annalists that Campa was so named only after a d 809, 
when the capital nus transferred to the city of Chan eh int] 
or Chicm tldn (Camp ipura), prorcs thus a little bit too stale 
It IB true that wa do not find anj mention of Canjpapura 
m the Ch im inscriptions themselves until a d 817, when i* 
occurs m the title of the ruler <S»I Campapmaiajamekeara, 
hut we have Campa as the name of a State or Urngdom 
in the mscnption of Glai Lomov m the P han rang 


A tg Ch nn h inscnpt on from the proTince of Ea PliBom dating boa> 
XV 667 

* See Bc^a gne a L ane en Boyemne Je Campa, jn the Journal 
Jan 1888 p 46 
> Ibid p 67 
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district, which is older than tho abo\a by noarlj ball 
a century It is to bo presumed, therefore that the 
name of Campa as a State and of Cainpd as its capital 
existed from at least the beginning o£ the seventh century, 
since it was mentioned shortly afterwards bj Hwdn tsang 
and the Ang Ohummk inscnption of Kamboja I ora not 
sure however whether at an earlier date the name Cainpa 
existed at least for the whole country occupied by the Pham 
race since that country was undoubtedly divided as we have 
shown into several petty States Perhaps it was only one 
of these States that had adopted the name Campd the others 
being known by different appellations The evidence seems 
to he in favour of the northern State, when it extended far 
iQto Tonkin comprising the whole of the present districts 
of Ha tm and Than hwa At that period, adventureTS from 
Northein India had reached Tonkui overland by the Song ka 
orYiu route and had established there as m Yunnan and 
Laos cities and kingdoms easilv recogniaable from their 
Sanskrit or Pnkrt names It was then perhaps that the 
Bouthem part o£ Tonkin received the names of Anpa or 
ifa/ nl, from Us being situated like the Indu Anga to the 
east of M ilava and Da<ima In ihe course of tune it must 
have become known also as JloMiqpacte or Lomapada for 
these are the terras by which Anga is usually designated lu 
the local versions of the I amayana and of other popular Indu 
Utcrarj works current in Indo China • From Zo mpada the 
name of the State tbe Annamese derived I think then 
^ a (Ac « op) two characters winch the Ch neso read as 
L n i The latter reading may be accounted for also as 
a contraction of Jfa/» ii obtained by oraittiag the initial 
ByViADie mu T. qmie conBdeot tbnt such is tbe origin 
of tbe terms Lorn op and Ai i t v\ Inch. I avc remained bo far 


T>' or piraplu-aws of the 

Ranvayans aeter occurs aaii scarcely does that of CamB4 tbe 

coutcuoa ^Uou for Stale n* apadi (4 ,) and JicmapatiaH or 
X,«*p fron the f«t I that King Eomap da was tegnas there 

when the IHyaimso epi^ ocwmd. Al all eTcite the caplaj of tbe 
Camp* was vanou-lr tuowu „ Um<,pudupr n Xamsp^r, 
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tha^ s>'°"'lly afterwards, 

Aalls. a nT"^ “■* ’’“’S”' *» d.sappear .n 

Chiem lha- °'‘a “ceounts iemg superseded by 

TZ^: 'c - -^-tnely-„.ean.ng the cdy 

1-e been “PP“" 

Wer S™o” fte rT n'r I"'*''' *■“ “f 

■"a.»pulabl7of'sttb fa 1= 

>''scr.p„e„/a„,„77e. 

"> far, that of Kiot. ir ’ ° ancient of which is, 

ohaneterrr , " ^furar.jn alreadj alluded to It, 

('"> 1?0)’ Wo t of Hudradlman 

oarlior Han the third TT* raomimont a date not 

««llralir„ 1 r ““‘"".of «>o Christian Era The 

“O'r called Khan Lrand linfdn ‘*‘“•"010 

»tt the sequel Thence* /' i as^-chope to demonstrate 

«rds n.=\.7 that of Cor e -“V" 7“''“^“ 

Wast, which It infiti Campa about holf.waj up the 

«« inflacncod ilsdC iWr^^Th ° ‘"?r 
» "f'nei of inscriptions discoror^i ^ appear from 

point nhorc the nrov K^otto, Bituatod near 

'”"'0^ upon each 0 , 1 . 77 '? »nd Hi tli, 

^"•'Icl of laliiadc The oh7 1 ^ 

^rofci,oj, HereaiptiP < i “^carding to 

>7>i;fons of Southern 

•P'“'- of 

‘'‘O Oc.aa of Ss™„ I ''''', '"^"■os la tho Piirtna, 
Srnf or Srn,/i/^. “ I’ termed tho Soa of 

of tho ompiro „t /alj ' ”"l‘.7t!‘° 
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east side), there 13 depicted the figure of a tower rising verv 
conspioaously at the extreme of the headland that for™ the 
XrTh W- Though designed 

Itntlv? • “ OhinL pagoda, 

or tW " ' “ r"* "Pre-nt the group 

at Lurt f < “ “ " ^ -S- aireotion, 

the sit of Ih “ a°, ?. ""“Se "f ThI-nai, by 

Annamesewtt b t by the 

of them f„, bt' u''’.^?’^“T’'‘'‘'''™“‘°"'y'’a“°li»hedone 
‘he intis O are but a portion of 

aaallered about 

‘htee, aw Lt,l ^ B-up of another 

^O'^CTs rise and tZ * 1! saod-spit on which the 

comparatirely modem may be of 

the time the Chinesemati prebable that by 

'’“age of that O. ? »ow called f,on. - ^ 

channel, i„t„ ,b , "hicji debouches through several 
present eity„r‘^t,. «““^^^j;her westwards, bind The 
00 distant period less .hdl , '"‘™ hoen at 

craft, eooM the„ probahw J "ccadaya, sca-goiug 
a, the mouth of the pn,,oo" “‘e it a, faf 

where the anchorag. ,1 H^-hcu), 

' From CkiBow 

nit, tooerw i™a ,t, tt. «a.. -.ol „ n. 
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(2) Further to the uorth-wcst of the outlet of the Ilsin- 
chou Ri'or, and at a spot correapooding verj closely to 
the aite otico occupied by the uucient Cham capital city 
C‘ha-bun or Bal Angwe, the Chinese map bears the 
indication Chan-ch'Siig Kteo (i.e. * Kingdom of Campa’)’ 
As C‘ha*b.m was tho capitil at the tirao the map was 
compiled, it is but natural that the name of the kingdom 
o\ er which it presided should be marked at the place where 
the said capital stood. 

This was, therefore, tho port of Ctatnha or Cteinba of 
3Iarco Polo, the Campau of Kico!6 di Couti, and other 
mediaeval travellers,* erroneously located in Bifi»thwou even 
by their most recent commentators. The anchorage nas not 
evidently, however, right at the head of the lagoon, t*J 
front of the city and of the delta of the Pdng-p'hd; hut 
near the mouth of the Uitn^ihou (uow the Lang-song), thus 
occupying a position slightly more inland than the present 
ThI-nui Harbour. A settlement termed Ssm-’Chon no doubt 
existed there, after which the suirounding district became 
known. As spelled by Chinese writers, Httn-chou means 
‘New Islet,’ and may thus refer to the islet where rise* 
the present village of ITiean (Quan), at the mouth of the 
Xang-song — tho IIsin>cbou River of bygone days, according 
to the evidence adduced above But one should be very 
cautious of taking Chinese transcripts of toponymies m 
this region too literally. It is, therefore, almost certain 
that while the second word of the compound Stm-chou 
genuinely Chinese,|and was added in order to impress 
a Cbinehe character on this toponymic, the first term, 
represents the original local name of the place, wliich was 
either Cham or Siinskrit derived. Of this fact there is no 
lack of indications, as we are going briefly to demonstrate. 

The Chinese writer Fan Shih-hu, who composed his Ktcef 
hai-yu-hhig-ohih — a treatise of descriptive geography and 


< Jaufi in the Catalan Atlu of 137S (op at , pi i). which, 
honniine*, pbeos the rorasrls “ Fintt Tndu’' , anil Ztrnpa in 
pUmsphere (rirea a-D 1150} reprodoced in Zurln'e ‘*Di Marcn 
Tisfgniton tcnctuni.*' Venexia, ISIS 


at it< fsitwo 
I>4 Maofo'* 
I oil. e,i all" 
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tots provmceB of the emp.re- 

c'm, the\ut° “"‘“'•3.' hos about Msm- 

cyci„paeL° ™"i r*"* ” ““ 

Ssm-chu fLmerlv 1 ^ quantities of scented wood 
C/mo-cM, rioS n ^ *° [Kamboja], but 

rcom thVwe ^ “T '‘"‘“’f ““to' “ 

“lluded to bj fhtch'' '■“'1 to be also 

t (ffi wS'“r ao simple 

tiot Its local form must 1 , '^lenco we deduce 

le observed, oloselT t 
‘•>0 Arab &^or &re/wb“n '' 

dissnmlar to SMi-nai tb '^n r’ ^'ty 

T/tMiat Xhe Fu*chon a Annamese 

toponymio are. rcsnectiveltt Pronunciations of this 
being n pretty closo^nn ^i! Sz-ue, the last one 

'b»t te I‘»P“»tble 

tbrough some luisondorslandmo S t f'™'’ '““’’'S“tors 
better mark the stress on th u^’i'^ endeavour to 

S’ tbe final e m Sz.„e, unless it oan be 
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demonstrated tbat tho local name for the Ssin district and 
its stream was some IndO imported term like Chinah, Chenah, 
of whichi would be a not very imperfect rendering * 
Another toponymic hearing some reserablanco to Sen/ or 
Senef in that neighbourhood is that of Cape San ho, the high 
bluff headland forming tho eastern point of the present 
Thi nai harbour This, coupled with tho two place names 
already alluded to, viz S&in and Thi nat or Ss tie should go 
far towards establishing tho connection, from a Imguistical 
point of view, between them and Sene/ In other respects 
this connection is amply confirmed by tho description given 
by Sulaiman, which applies to the seaport now under 
discussion in every particular tho place named 

Senif," says the Arab traveller, "fresh water may he 
obtained and thence is exported the aloes [eagle wood] 
termed al Sen/i This place forms a kmgdom 
inhabitants are brown-complexioned and each of them 
wears two slacts [pa jnes, or loin cloths] ” * The reference 
to the eagle wood tallies with what is said about this article 
of produce m the Chinese account of Sun or Sttn ehoii 
quoted above As regards fresh water tho China See 
Directory * thus remarks in connection with Thi nai 
harbour “ Good water can bo obtained from a stream 
on the east shore of the harbour Tho district formetl 
a kingdom because here stood Balonga that is Bal AnO ^ 
(also known under the name of ChG. 6a«) uhich. was then 


> That the latter hjpotheiw m not totally unfoimJed would appear fron th" 
fact of the Fan-ian coms — « aidlol»lh«on"inaI ose— of Marco Polo g parrati’P 
hae n~ tl e headusg of chapter cliu (oa Campa) worded in this w se ‘ 
in te <t4 la tanlrit 3* C (Codex I«o 7 Sstof Iho 11 bl othjrjue NationnW 

While readily admitting that C «wi» way bers be a cleneal mi^tale for C''"'* 
titACanian the spilUng adopted iB the CO irseof that chapter I cannot diwiiM 
altogether the idea tl nt it may I ax« aomethuig to do with C inp« t 

SAiA rw V ne or Vf wh cb WB» ttodonl tedJy the place where Jlnao I"" 
landed Iti» ta Sact net unnitoraJ UalUwTfaelMatrsrcIlerahouIlliMej’®* 
of tho liflibonr— correctly recorded as CrwAe— where 1 is «h p anchoreal sod 
ol Vhe V n "Aon — enuailr corrwCT recorded as C e»la or C aaba — nt 

iben 
to be 

altcinnllTo d ■» gn-at ona for the country sad uwd 11 m in this sense 
* He caud op e t p 18 
» tlheditoB 1899 toI i p 413 


Cmalit or V-ne/ f med tl e prtaripol seaport Otherw se it u qu te p“ 
that he liar ng 1 card the tiro I mis ftlois 4* and CA nni as the? w re 
tirobabl? pronounced b? tho fore snera from whom ! c irot them biol them 
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(ninth century) the capital ofliower Campa. On the subject 
oi dress, the rendering of deux pagnes for botb the garments 
v?OTn may be due to inaccuracy or oversight on the part 
of the Prench translator, or dse to some clerical error in 
the Arahic test. Of the two garments alluded to, only one 
perhaps was a loin-cloth, while the other served to cover the 
upper part of the body. '* The dress of the people of Chati- 
ch‘in^,’* says Ma Taan-lin,* “ consists of a long skirt formed 
by one Uh [ell?] of the stuff termed Fe-tUe'* wrapped round 
the body, and a sort of tunic udtb narrow sleeves worn 
over it ’* 

Previous commentators, more especially the late Colonel 
Pnle, have suggested that the terms Sewf or Se)\f, which 
they have twisted into Sanf or Chanf, represent Campi^ 
whether os applied to the kingdom or to its capital. But 
this ideatificatioa, from a linguistic point of view, seems to 
me too far-fetched * It will rest with subsequent inquirers 
into the subject to prove whetber it can stiU bold its ground 
against tho<o we have brought forward, which are, at all 
events, topographically justifiable 
Beyond the Qhrtcda. or Sea of ghee tho Racodyana does 
not mention any other sea, a fact which argues that at the 
lime of the composition of that epic, the geographical 
knowledge of the people of Northern India did not extend 
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tin Simda Arcliipilugo and the Gulf of Tonkin 
llic rurarnx, ho\w<r, guo us as next in order 
or I>1 l/ii»irjn /« (Sin of uho}), encompassing JCtainira frij 
Jfj idenlificition of tins itgioii is China south of the 
Yang'f*/ or /i7n »/a liner, uliicli iiicludwl the territories 
of jfidu eJii or Kmo chao, part of Ktng-chno, and the 
districts of 7vif;i chung, Chnnrj aha, Clang, Ka\i elm 
chun), etc , under tin Han and Ts'in d^miisties, all of 
Tvhicli names ma} liaNo Lontnbiited in gising origin to the 
collcctise Indii designation of ICrounett T am therefore 
inclined to consider /irinineo tlctpa as comprising the nhole 
Chinese Boaboird from the Gulf of Tonkin to Hong chou 
especially aa tlic ton n just referred to was to the early Arab 
and Indii nnsigiitors knotrn os Jun^ag or Khatisali , and 
also because tbo IthlgiTota Puriinn mentions (a district 
which I identify nith Kuang tuog or Canton) among the 
divisions of JCratinca drJpa * 

The Arabs termed the Dad/n ocesn the ‘sea of Sivgl 
a name probably denied from or otbtr Sanskrit 

aymonym of Dadht, unless it is more directly traceable to 
the Cbiucse Jig (C/aig Hat), which may be in its tarn 
but a clumsi transenpt of Strufa etc TThethtr it i* to 
Indii or to Chinese navigators that the honour of hanag 
first giien a name to the ocean in question nm»t be 
asenbed I do not propose to inquire in these page* 

I shall demonstrate boweicr, that Saii/i and Chang Tl"' 
designate the very identical sea by u brief compan'on of 
the accounts which the Arabs on one side and the Chioo®® 
on the other have left us of tho sea thus respectively 
termed by them This determination is both important and 
necessary for our purpose as well as for historical geography 
in general since neither the Sanjt nor the Chang Sat soa 
have been so far correctly located by our predecessors ^ 

this fiebl 

J Professor Ilall s ed t on ol Wil on* r put aaa ol u p IM d , ^ 

» The Arab c «pelluig of thu tenn is I obserro wb b 

ether or Senj Zetj 
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On the Arab side both Sulaimin nnd Maa*udi agree lU 
telhng US that the sea ol which bathed tho China 

coast, extended to the north and to the cast to an unhuown 
distance,'* and that hj sailing through it they passed the 
straits or ‘ gates of China *’ ns thej term them (Formosan 
Channel Chusan Strait, etc) throngh which after seven 
daja’ run the% made tho gulf ot Hang chou, and reached 
^a>;/M(ff(7»/i<orKan p*u), the terminus of their navigation 
On the other hand, tho Chinese inform us that the sea of 
CAaaj ITai— which, at times, they term also 2b Chan 0 iZbi— > 
was a branch of the great sea of Canton (Nan llai) , that it 
formed the eastern limit of Fii nan (Eastern Kamhoja), 
and thence it stretched boundless eastwards as for ns n largo 
island called :yu Tu po, on which there was o State 
bv the name of ^ Chii po (This island I take to be 
Borneo, and tbe State to be the northern part of it formerly 
known locally as SaJaA ) They further tell us that tho seven 
prefectures of C/n(to chth (Tonkin) m bringing their offerings 
to the Chinese Court * always pass to and fro’ by way oi tho 
Ta Chans Sai * As tribute missions from Tonkm were 
invariably required to land at Canton, it follows that this 
sea stretched from tho Gulf of Tonkin to at least as far as 
Cautou, and thus covucided with what the Arabs termed 
tbe Sea of Sa iji or Senjl * 


' nemaod op c t D scoon pr^lun Baxrc p clxvm 
’ ^ ‘ w n 1 / quoted n the Oi <i Ptt tte vol si i 53 

S oce w: tioy the ahore I haTe noticed that the Sea of S' ly u actufll]} said 
XI ^ China ID Captain Bozorg e Aja bs (see Van der lath & 

" 1**™ a Mens lies del Inde 86) whicnexpre^sioamustnotbeimderstood 
** V sense ol the China Sea of onr day bat more properly ns meaning the 
^ baUung the China coa.t The latter is I thint the real i^a a Sa of the 
Lmnese the form r corre^ponda to •hat they call m a more extended 

sinse the Ta CAs jSax The llnlhtasu al A]a b (see op ct pp 279 2801 
sp^ks ot or Ar y as beiB" al o tho name of a place The p liage runs as 
tollows lather ciaityof China Ihereuaplace called Theseasthere 

mert dangerous than nnyirbere else 0 1 . than all other seas) ott account of the 
bequenoy ol^md* hi^h wares etmta and mountaias (Preefsl th-vt are to be 
found there From this country (% j-) young mea resembling Zni IZajt 
cegroM of Zanz har) come aboard the ahips Their stature is tow ,na^ Thet 

--t jroni lit ■.ilOT on u, detf, thm ■ Jl. nboot Jltaut do ns 

o to ujW r MUt ll.t rtrm. lo tl . Her. »t la,« motli 


lam to aiTl"- r ll-> irtrm. lo tl . .ta Her. »t laremotlS 

conSmnUon o! tl a cus^ro of iKgnto pygnues on the China co-wt or at 

n, II,,. . I,-,,. J, 

- of ge ;• 


— ! ol Ihc llandst^ .. ..v., as 

go ng to d monstrate the place aho e albdeil to under tt a n n 
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Tho notion of eotno among tho Chiocso nritera wos, how- 
ever, that tho sea in question wai c^cn more extenshe, 


«r Isj- olffl''!t ci-rt.iinly no Ihe Bwthenj cin.«t of Ilafnio Iibm!, •(». 
«t oil cTftilf, within ih« rompiM »f Ifoiaia fStrait Thw clfarljrmlt^ from 
n in r/c>Wt4’<f Tra»tl«, wliomo tlio /amoa* oaj"* 

■ifi eo"tA Jolla Chinn oono molU pojioli, fomo di CA^i^Jl^doro ti IroTana perj^A 
fjnalclio Iffftio di connolla" (lUmn'i>, op. ett , toI f, t 3G9 c<t«) Tl^* 
referonoo to pearl* enable* u* at oofe l« nl atify the ChmrAij district wiw 
Hainan, anl preci*olj with it* B»rtb«m coast, aocicntle funnuJ;; part o* 
prefocturo of CAm.^si, noted for it* p*afl fiiheni.'* xh# name of 

pronoiiaeed CAu-njat in Canlonnc, aDd,C/t5H.n3i in the Annamew 
dialect, tneiB*, la fact, • ^^^^.[ojitir-lbinh.** and both Chinese and Anna®**^ 
record* Iwtifyii* to pearl* l>ein;f found there from the rrinole*t period Aeenrfi^ 
to the Th«fi.i*uMhVi;'-sh} rioittd tjr the Annanieso aoBaluf* ('ii! He’ Miehcl-S 

op Cit,p 18t], forinrtanec.thopoarlflahrncicxuln] lathe »0Qlb>ea*ters part 

the iro.p'u dulnct, rorreirpoBdiBS in Ihia ca»e to the north coast of Hainan, *rhicn 
had been in n C 48 ruboriaatfsl a* a aimple dislnet with tho designation 
CAu-lu, to the jro.B'n cAift I ren a* Joto a* Ibo ajjtfcnth fCBturr 
do Harrea (eh \, lib u, in Ilamvilo, *ol i, / 391 rerro) mention* the ‘*•^*1’ 
di Aiaam rilamaal, dore «i pc«<aao lo pcrle, ch’i il pnaeipio d II 1 gnoertat'"® 
dt Cant* [CaatoB]" At that tim*, bowercr, tho tauwel. beds that yuhh.sJli'* 
Taloallo »upp]y were faat liccotnin; eabaiwlcd, ao that la 1399 thi- 
(tatnl to hare ^n merely Tael* 2,100. a« o^piiiut Tie SS,400 rKorJed for I i<«t 
whenupoa the flshenea appear to have been elo»eiI (See Ai-te* 0''f 
Ciliaa end Japan, vol ), nonskon;, 1807. p 13 } Ifi * S C27. Diidtr Ih® 
T’dsjti. tho territory eorreapoodtog lo the aocicDt CbD.yai and Chu lu Jiftnete 


WM termed C/i’tunff.$}ian (tj), eoinetimM aNn vmtUo CAUmit il'"J 

)« I®**** P'ii.wfn ^un.fu in CA>na J^rricie. vol siv, p 40), and th* 
eAoii or department in which it lay was further denomiDated CA‘iii»y-cA»a 
Till* deeignntioD, after a mullitodo of adminutratiro chns^, came at haittl’ 
ID a D 73S to be bestowed apon the entire is/aod. aod (hit (itfL ho* been horse 
almost continuously nnee that ]ienod. a]tl>Ou~h under Taryui~ tirrunutanco* ** 
the relative rank and dependence of its gorenuneat (See Jaumnl C’AiNiii 7 ra''‘'A 
S , No vu, 1873, p 10 ) The word CA'wy denote* a rcd-vwaed elonc, 
and is said to hare been appli^ to Hsioan Island on account of lU red breco* 
marble and with special reference to a conspicuoo* hdJ, Ipn;- some twenty 
lo the south of the present capital town, which appears to consist of that 
beautiful rock CA'tunff.tAan means, therefore. ‘ Ited-marble Ifounlaios ' 

The terms Senjt and CAentAtj are evidently idenficsl, and if denoting a to*™ 
ship or district may ho meant for either Cho yai (Chu-ngsi), Ch'iung «hao 
Ch'mng png, or CU'iung chou On the other hand, if designating a populstioo, 
they may apply to the AABony.cAtt'* (|5 AAe»y-fsy>i. the so euU 

•Double Cloth’ Inbe of tho £ 1 , so ramed it is reported, 00 eccaoBt o! the'^ 
vreaniig a double piece ot cloth, one » front and the other behind, to 
their nakedacBs Thia tnhe must have fonned along with the kindred oni- 0 * ^ 


» The Chinese eAn is endeatiy eonnected with, and was m J*. ^ 

probably pronounced not far dLSereotlv from, Ibe Svask-nt *«Ar» fP»li „ 
• pearl opter,’ and lul-tijam = ‘peorl * See, howeier, my further rcmarn 
Cnn-yai in the footnote to p 250 
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stretching as far as the Malay Peninsula. They actually 
called Chang Sat what we now term, in part very improperly. 


StmO’thieti jJ'J or ‘£mall CloQi' la, now restricted tot be Yai-cbon 

Jistnct in the sonlhem part of the laland, the huib bulk of tbe population of 
Hainan at the penod m question But with them there may have been 
dwelhng on some trasU of the sea-coaat the last vemsaiita of tribes, now eibnct, 
of a still more pnmitiTe type and shortM stature, endently the descendants of the 
Kegnto pygmean autochthones, joatlfying their being; compared to the Aincan 
Negnllos • Xbe reelomng of their stature at four spans by tho Arab nangalors 
n probably a notion denred second-hand from the Chinese settlers on the island, 
and thus four Chinese cA'iA (•pans, usually rendered as ‘feet') are probably 
intended, wbrnh, at the rata of 14 I inches, yield abont 5O5 inches English, or 
only 1 to 2 inches less than the a.T«Tage stataie of Indo-Chinese and hlelanesian 
Yegntoe It nill be intwcstmg in the present connection to remark that this 
mcasnnfflcnt ol four is just the arerige height ascribed by Cbinc'e wntm, 
among whom Jfa Tuan-lin, to the ubabitanU of ^ , CfiU’ju, or Ch~fj/u, 

* State m the Meloncsisn region (See ^in« flreiew, rol zu, p 397 ) 

This biiberto nnidcnlified hud I make out, by the way, to be iSi^Hyor, Stl yor , 
or, more eiactly , Cyor, Ky<^— <$v being a mere predz to i^land-namet in the 
aKhip«lago~tbe local designation of tbe island othcrwin. known as Euegoa 
udinbabitodby Aeli >cgnlos 

Thai tbe topuoymic C7>u yat eumred in tbe popular tradition down to the 
time of the ..Vrab (nrellers and furtber, appears from the fact that towards 
the end of the ihirtcenlh century Ma Tuan lin etdi <pcaks (op cit , p 894) of 
C/l'iuM^-iAsfi city under that name “LftTillodoC*u-yai,” he goes on to eay, 
lu the srordf of bn translator, “ Wtie an bord do la jner, O'! b r^idcnce de trSs- 
(uLm lUflrchaaJi qui s'entendool pour (am pcser sur cei maUieateai barbues 
touUe les clocgcs et tons lee imp^ils '* prores that the city had then 

hefoai* already a eery thriring emponum 

The dctcnplton of the dangvis to wbicb ships were eipow;d »a tbe sen 
lmni-«liiUly adjoining pcrfcctW agree*, it will be seen, wilb the topo- 
^jhiesi e«ndiiions ol Hainan Strait, ootonoos lor lU numerous imdhanis at 
tbit* tatraorc, la and n«»r the Isirway, its shoals and patches of hard sand, 
lU Vary ovcrfalli or tiih. nps and strong currents, and tbe retfs that fnogc its 
»hf>rrt, ,t min,n round Capo Kami ( {JJ} ^ ^ , K*ran 

(^•s or Gale of] Kiii-mn t), tbe scene ol so many wrecks 

'rt tan tliBi he no donlt as to tbe 5'’U‘ tf*® Arab nangators being the 
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Clima Soa, nllliough they had diflcrcat names for portions or 
bninclus of it; e g, Sea of OAin»^it (identified Ly us, p 1(H, 
with the 8 oa of JuhiKtlniilii and the «ciof 7ud/f;»/or /fm/e/i/). 
ChUh Jlai (‘ lied Sea,’ i o. aea of Sri-hAil or ^(hlhct =: Sea 
of Iho Straits, if not actually soo of Ch‘fh-tUi,i c, GulfofSj.Tra},* 
etc In fact, while some Chinoso authors place in the sea of 
CAatifj Ifai tho island of Tti-jto (Darni, Dahiiff, Dayah, i o 
Borneo in m 3 opinion), sometimes also called Chu-yo (oftcr 
Sahah or Norlli Borneo, see p 245 ante), said by them to lie 
eastirards of/liiwa,* and tlio firther outlying insular group 
of tho Mn-ieit or M^-ngu (=Manubo, ifanguiaD, Wugl, or 

Chs> ehij pcirl-produMB^fUiatrut of I'l^fctts, anllh* Ch'tuiigsinj or Ch'iung- 
than fovrnstiip of yor« adJ of (lio pronont pntcfirolty, lit oenporf of 

i/m.t'oH (jjl^ P ), bitter t-QQwn M lloj liow. 

XnuirrtfulH or ^andar’/mJI, if not Ch'tuno^thon i^iindarii’pifeala, &ana- 
parrataf) miul hire tain nut far trom it, u Suinjimto'* sreouot giTM nn 
to nnilcntan 1 that it wm not by toy in<«ni on t'l^y plnce for nayijati >n llo 
coys, IQ (net, in llciaand 1 tran^ation (op «it . » i, pp 18, JO) “ Snutrr-Ftulat 
i»l Ic noni il'ooo tic • Di lil, Ico on'om rntreot Onn* uno tner 

umelio Stilly Qitattiifisr urn 4^et dt /j/orMriiiiiuf, Iftmtirt* 

««N( icrfM ioiwi *t tauft He lender * FwUt, ill nettent tl In tdiIo poor la 
Chine " Iho scnteii<«« tby( 1 tisTO iCoIicirot id fbs tait powago 

cnitcntly mean thiit to gvt off taMj tna ^tndff/Vut vw no ta^ fob, m 
modi 10 that it raffle to bo cooii^rol n feat nluch ruulil be acromplitneil lolely 
tbroiigh diritin favour Aa no eimitnr reuark » undo In eoanoeiioa «itb tlio 
otber porta of call on the Arab ibip'roote mcnliooed by Sutoimun, if foUoiri 
that '<endeT’/uUii iTM, 10 Jill coantryioeD'i opinion, reputed to be tho most 
dan^reroui point on that route It iniut accoidiiig)| liare bees sihuitcd in close 
proximity to that 19 , on lltunaa Strait, and Tcry prubnbir on the lane 

aide inth it, tumel}, tho one funned by tbe northrni coast of llainaa Iilind 
Oa p> 3S0 I bare touched upon tbe Possible identity of Sivder/tilol irjtb that 
island Itself Should such teallv be the cose, ^eiyt would tom out to be merely 
the chief town, or district, and sbippiD]; port for ^der^filM 

I ehall not digress nay furtber to disiTO's tbe ijoestion, birO creppm;? up, as 
to whether it u {com or iWyT that the eea 00 the farther side of uainan 
Strait became known as the 'Sc» of Sanji’ to the Arabs It la quite possible 
fbai such was the case, albeit fbe etnuological connection I hare suggested 
between the Aceh Sea of Sanji end ihe Chiiieao Chang ITat does in no yray 
seem to be altogether accidental Bofliee it at any rate tor the present to bare 
succeeded m fixing the position of fbe futberto mysterious Setiji on, or wcthin 
cloae proximiW of, Hainan Strait and to bare thereby got hold of the Where 
abouts of the farthest station on the Arab abip route in Xndo China which i^I 
Berre us as a basis wherewith to trace that ronte with unmistakable certainty 
thenceforth along the China coast to its terminus m llsng chon Bay It was 
then from the farther sale of Hainan Strait that nangation through the Sea of 
Sanjl or Chang JTot conuncnccd 

I Fids tiipra, p 91 , also ns regards the loeafum of the Ch'th Sai my psper 
on “Siam’s InCercotirsewith China,*’ in the ^sioTu Qiiarterh EfvuwotOctohBr, 
J900 p 867, n J 

I hln Tnan Im, op cit , pp 449, SIS, and 518 This Tii-pa miut be Ibn 
Batuta’s hitherto unidentified Tatneltti 
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Bugi tnbes?) aud of the 'Tire Isles* hico or Mico shan 
(Gunong Api the writers alluded to mike the T hsun 
or Tun sun (i e tljo "Malij) Peninsula project far into that 
sea * Fiom this it follows q^uitc clearly that the sea of 
Chang Hat was not merelj the Qulf of Tonkin, within whose 
naiTow compass "Wells Williams and Giles, copjing him 
literally, have confined it m their Chinese dictionaries, 
but that It corresponded to our China Sea, and in its 
northern portion — le between the Gulf of ionkm (or the 
island of Hainan) and Formosa — to the Sea of Sanji of the 
Arab navigator and geographers 

This was the last sea known to the Arabs, but the PurTnas 
mention another one stiU further to wit the sea of Jala or 
Toyavihudh the'Fresh water Sea’surroundmgpMs/inff diipa, 
or Northern China and "Mongolia It will thus be seen 
that while Kraui ca corresponds to Plolemy s countrj of the 
Sinai or Thinai PusKatn represents — as we shall better 
demonstrate at the proper time and place — Serike or the 
land of the Seres 

That the port of touched at b} the Arab navigators 
was either Shih mi (Tbi nSi) or Hsm el ou, is demonstrated, 
apart from the argumenU adduced above by the fact that 
its sailing distance from Kadranj (Koh Tron), given as ten 
days is equal to the distance Bdumah (Batam, Bentari, or 
Taninjai) Kadranj which required the same number of days 
to cover From Sentf it took the Arab sailors another ten 
dajs to get to the island or peninsula of Sendet fulat. 
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1 e to either IlaiDaii or the opposite Lei cliou peninsula * 


» Tan hk, now Tan chon (We*t Hainan) tua) well represent the Sandar or 
Zandar, or Set tUr of the Arabs , the remaining part, ftlat of the name being 
not nnblety traceable to Tti-le ^ the designation applied lu a d 6'’2 to 
the odjoimng disfnct since (a d 713) iaown as Lin Lao or Lam Lo whence the 
possible combination Tai irh Th lo Sandar /i Ue for the joint territory 
IFilh reference to the allemstive denration frooi Sana pat ia(a (Ch'iaiig ahan) 
BuggestedoUp 248, I maj point out tlmt the title tMii ^ conferred 
upon the island lo * c 48 as noted abow (p 24C), reem* to le^ support to that 
conjecture, inasmuch os the first part th of it means ‘red ’ or «iiniz while the 
whole— from the fact of itshemg atill pronounced Chtt no or 57i( ,o m Chinese 
denred dialects— looks liLe a transcript of the same lersL Chu pst (Pearl 
Shore), the name of the ancient eastern dinaion and pearl prodneing dutnct of 
Hainan^ which was adopted in a n 43 as a designation for the wfame island in 
snhttitotiQBOf thcterm &Au fijostreferredto, should cot however, be altogether 
forgotten in the present discussion aince it mil cow be seen there u some 
prooabUity ns ia its being somehow connected mib Srnder Psarls are 
considered by the Chinese to ^ the concrete essence ot the moon , hence it may 
he that the ongisal name applied on that score to the island being ‘moonstone 
island* — u Sansbat Cattdre npala in Chioc<e the form Chtyat 
There is some likelihood ot the tstand of Hainan hanog been named after the 
moon The Bbegarob Purana names eight minor dt put situated beyond sea, 
among which u one called CandratukU ‘the moon hnght* (seo%)fnu Purarui 
it,p 129, n 1) This IsurauaeimaybeHainan In cosciuiioa, s<wd/r’/vfaC may 
wcUrepreSentcither CaiKfxipif no Candra partnto Sonapairala 

Ta i Irh Fu lo or some iioilar term , hut never Polo ConJore as advanced by 
Tab sad othen The Hsliy Cham aad inaamtoo terms lor ‘ >3)aad ' Ji/lo 
and Ad lau, Ae, Sea, etc dwsp precede the oaTso never do they follow it. 
Besides tho position ot Pulo Connore is nnaeceptsbU Owing to kulo and 
others having adopted it as the site of lender f ht they I ad to shift Kadranj 
and ’ten/ on to tne Gidt of Siam at Cl aothshun nod Rich ja mpectivcly, 
thus tnakisg the Arab ships spend twenty davs to cover the short distance 
Chanthahun to Palo Condore just only one third less than they took to go 
from Pnlo Condore lo Ilang chou* This is evidently absurd, and from my 
identifications of AW aij and Sen/ it eJeerfy ToSoirs that Sender/ hi matt 
have been either in Qaimin or on tho Lei chon pcoinsuia near oy 

To the same conclueion leal the argumenta I lave brought forward in 
a preceding note (l 2tS) as regards the pceition of kn der /i t t la relation 
to that of 'Jciyi nowever, in View of tho fact that it is not an CA^y matter 
to detect tho native namo which he* ilisguw'd nada- the term 'te>id,r~/i/U 
1 wouh^ not bo disinclined to include the bead of the Toakin Golf as well in 
the Tct,ion widun which tho Arab seaport mav bo looLcil for thus making its 
sphere of probable location comprise toe whoio of the coastlino from the delta 
of tho Red 1 iTcr to Ilainan Dy tbi* mcja* a chance of laying claim to 
idcntiBcation with the vciw puuling lender fufSt is also thrown open to the 
Tonkinese portA where tho trade at that y<cnod was undauhtedJy for more 
coast lernble t1 an in the districts previoiuly pointed out 

From tho nccounts left us by I Ising wlo pwcedvl the Arab merchant 
Salaiman in these parts by srarcely more Ihan one «bI a half centunrt we 
gather that the scapocta most frwjncntcd by trading vcsselt la the region 
dihnutcd as above were — 

1 itp }^3f whlvfi Ckwanne* ( f-o* Rcligieua :^rnincnts eU I 

does not attempt to locate I rom a pu«±ge of I I ing howcsir {p ** 

appears (<i have been the shippiag (wrl far fSo III out and Bfi/.blwurlng 
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A great uncertainty still provails fts to tho identity of tho 


(iistncts, occupnng a posihtm 'omowtkw betweea tbo delta o£ tlie Red Itiyer 
and Ua long Bay There is a tuU iai»g« caUed Shitt-ti-iii, ot SA^i*wa», to the 
east of Kami Baj, on the aouthcni oitrcnuty of the Lei»cnou peniosula ana 
within the temtw^ of the old or &u-ipa>» distnct (q V »n/ra), 

which it maj have taVen ila name , but it acetns very improhablo that tho seaport 
alluded to by I-tsmg was m any nay connoefed with it 

2 > ^0 p'o, the ancient port (as well as prelectural city) of Lien chou 

which we have identihed with Ptolemy’s Aapithra , since superseded by the 
treaty port of Pah hoi ( ^ Pei-A<i>l 

3 iP*! Shanj chxHj, which appears (pp 103, 136, 158} to have been 
eituated he^een IIo«p‘a and ShCn wan, bni neater, perhaps, to tho latter 

^ I ITu’let, located by Chnvannes (p 57) a little to the 

west of Pair hoi It must have bin, in fact, on either side of the land spit 
terminating opposite Tni mm tiao Islet, and formed by the lull-range marked 
Oii-loi Shan (evidently the local pronunciation of TTo lei Shan, i c ‘ If'u-hi 
nUla ’} in tho Admiralty chart of the Cbm Sea, 188 1 
6 Other Chinese arnters mention besides ^ pf] , iTn" icm, existing from 
the T ang period, but further sontb from its present namesake, on tho southern 
oxtiemtj of the Lei ohou peninsnla 


6 Again there exists a little seaport bcanng tbe name of <8i» boo Fii on the 
oast side of the Lei-chou peniosula near Pti li f u and a bitle below tbe entrance 
toLci chounier hot, epartiTomiUinsigiuficancc, it is donhUnl v,hethBrit can 
lay claim to a respectable antiquity as a trade resort 
Only further exhnustire inqiunes can disclose which, if any, of tliesc 
seaports is entitled to identification with Sender-f'iUt As for myself, all 
that I can add is, that tho latter part, fulal, of (bis term, bears a rather close 
Tcsemhlance to tho Annamese words Da lit or Da ht occumng at present m the 
name of one of the taouths of tho Red River, to wit, the JETfla [mouth (of)] 
Da Ut, often written also Da heit (perhaps more correctly, which 

means the place of meeting of thrio streams) Though this is now considered 
imprartitahio for tea going craft, it may not have been bo at a far enrher penod 
In such a case the lailial part, tteuder, of the Arab name, may 'to connected 
with tho Song DZ\, (he southern branch of tho Red River detached from the 
u^n stream ahttte below Son (ok (So «-< ^ 'PtoUnxy'% BvaAo. aMWiiag to WM 
identification Thongh now discharging through the mouth called the Dua Dat, 
It may Well have had at a remoter penod its outlet at, or near, the Da Mt mouth 
with which it is even at present connected by seTernl channels Thus, from 
the j) 2 ,, San.ttn oroncU of tho niatn river and from the name of its 
perhaps principal — outlet the Da lat, the territory m tlas part of 
v-f sv * '^'*1 become known as Song Dat (or S h toi) 2Ja-Mr rendered 
. “avigators under the form of Sen ter ful it Of course, I give this 

iVn merely tcutalivc It should to observed, however, that some of 

work eUtioM Or translations of rtohmy’s geographical 

to above oversight-his Bmiu just at the spot alluaed 

«t«m*d e,i^on« I ®“7 the reader to one of the best and most 

wftotiinrf ?* ^‘®hya» dc Donis (* D U8>) Albeit the position 

n«^at!lT f.,llow?'hn**!i‘^t“'.'* ^ identical with Son toi, a doe* not 

of iKb ‘ the Jit /if wonlh, through which the Sun fui or Slnda 
pvobaMy discharged of old, could not be regarded by 
tW if ,**“rP»«'§ port for Slnda necec the probability of 

S h ^ Arabs At all events I trust 

bML^r®”"*”*^***^* S>.,fcr./«nt must be looked for on the 
section of the litt iml comprised between the spot just alluded to and Hainan 
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M6 idn spoken of lu the Annals of Annam * as the pnmitive 
population of Carapa which is therefore styled at the outset, 
m that work ‘ the countrj of the Ho tin ’ Luro " believes 
that the IIo tdu were the abongioes driven info the interior 
by "Malay pirates from the Archipelago who occupied the 
coast and pushed up their incursions as fir as Tonkin and 
the maritime districts of Kwang tung Launay thus con 
eludes ^ that the people of Camp i were a mixture of Malays, 
Annamites and i^ambojans This theory seems to mo to6 
far fetched As to the Cam proper thej are evidently, both 
from their language and physical features of the same stock 
as the Malays and like these latter they undoubtedly 
came from Southern Chins taking possession of the whole 
coast of Annum and Cochin China whence they spread 
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assimilation, here alluded to, may still he seen in operation 
at present in the south of the Malay Peninsula with tho 
the Ilanthras, and other either genuinely Negrito, 
or mixed Slelano Malay, tnbes The south and centre of 
India also teem with half breed Negritos 

In several parts of Indo - China, the early Negrito, or 
Negrito descended, tribes were termed, on account of their 
degraded social status, ' dogs * Such are, or seem to be, the 
Salai of the Malay Peninsula and Kanch6 {Kon cho) of Eastern 
Kamboja, whose names have that signification * But more 
generally, they were named ‘ blacks ’ after the colour of 
their shins , and the terms Aeta, Aheta, or Itrt ‘black.’ in 
Tagula , Jfawi m Sulu , Atlom lo Busun (N W Borneo) , hitam 
in Malay , dam in Siamese , Ae, Aet, hct, heii m Chinese ; and 
tamns or imasa (dark, dusky-colonred) in Sanskrit], applied 
to the Negritos m the Philippioes, have probably their 
correspondents lu the JiantH aad .Sa^aiiff (cf Skt JTaffl) 
of Java, in the SSnin/i!7 (Samanffa, Syamanga of the Malai 
Peninsula, and the Ilh t6n of Campa With these terms, 
tho Greek designation Atibiopei, though interpreted m 
a different manner {A“0<a + o»fr =‘ [sun ] burnt countenance'), 
may be usefully compared It was invariably applied to 
the dark complexioned races of the tropical regions , but 
a distinction was made between the Ethiopians of the west 
and those of the east, that is, betwist African Negroes and 
-^atic Negritos " 

Ptolemj places bis Ikhthyophagoi Aithiopes around the 
frontier and tho Gulf of the Sinai , namely, about the Lei- 
chou Peninsula and the Formosan Channel Thero mn 
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ficarcoly be un^^ doubt as to Negritos — the ancestors or 
relatives of the Acta, and tho savages of Formosa 

— being meant. At that period these Negrito populations 
must have been still in occupation not only of the seaboard 
of Southern China and the neighbouring islands, but also of 
mauy points of the littoral of Tonkin and Cochin-China, 
their last descendants being on the ono end the hill tribes 
of Formosa, and on the other the Tiao or T>ao (pygmies), 
the Txoma (or Chonui) and Tjm (fihiMu, G‘Ji}u, or C‘hr(tu) of 
the Biu-tliuon and Khafi-hw3 districts in Lower Cochin- 
China , perhaps the Ka»-cho of Eastern Eomboja, and other 
tribes of the Cochin-Chino-Karabojan frontier, as yet but 
little known Driven to the hills, they have now become 
a hill people, as did their relatives ot Formosa and of the 
Malay Peninsula, but they dwelt originally on the gea-shoro, 
and, like the actual Minlopi, Sehmg, and AVifje or Itot/ai Lnnt, 
lived mainly by fishing ; nhence their naino of Ikhtbyophagoi 
By referring to them under this term, followed by that of 
Aitluopes, Ptolemy puts us in possession of two data, the 
importance of which can scarcely be underrated, via. , 
(1) that they were settled on the coast, being mainly fisher- 
' men; (2) that they were Negritos Though ho does not 
locate them all along the coisllino of Anuam, Tonkin, and 
China, we know very well that in Lis time, or not far earlier, 
these Negrito tribes occupied the whole, or nearly so, of 
the littoral between the Formo«an Channel^ and the Gulf of 


> rije ichlbj-opliaffWto aboragjne* of Fornw a aud tlie Piaoadotw are du]^ 
Tepresonted in the Catalan AtU* of a d 1375 (formerly bel >ngm5 lo the library 
o£ Charles V of Fnnce), and located at « spot corre'p jnJuig approximately tn 
tho islands referred to ahove, with the leseM " AqotHa y«t( tan J 

g'uiufn de pf!/x eruu ^ ieutn | ife I" B'or 4 ninn ’* (Thaio people are 

aarases who live upon raw tish and dnnk sea-water, and jjo [ahoiitj stark 
naked ) See Cotdier's “ li’EstrSme Oneot dans 1‘Atlas Catalan de Charles V. 
Roi de rrance,” Fans 1895, pi u *nd pp IS, 4J The idcntihealion of 
these tnbes with the deseendasb of Ptolemy’s Ihhthyophagoi is, however, my 

own entirely Cordier (p 12) merelv so»se^ that wanvislands in the north-cast 
MTfion of the Sea of Japan are mhabitol bv ichthyophagous people, bat tint 
docs not suit the present case That fish-eating tnbes occupied at sncnrlv penod 
the littoral, ns well os the adjoining ishiBds of the Indo-Chinese coast, an 1 that 
thev racisllr helongei! to the eamf stock of the biU-racB or JTirS/m, is ewdeneed 
hv the passage of the Ranujana (JTiffwfi xl) where allasiou t» 

In “ Xirota* dwelling in islands with stiff hair-tufts, subsisting on raw fi'h. In 
the regions lo the east of India The Z^manHat, snth faces of a harsh iron- 
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Saha) as in the Gulf of Martaban, in a former section of this 
paper. Of these latter the actual Sehing of the Mergui 
Archipelago are probably the last remnanta. The fact of 
celts of a shoulder-headed type, perfectly similar in shape, 
baring been traced all the tray from the district of Chutia 
Nagpur in Central India, throughout the seaboard of Burma 
and the Malay Peninsula, to the Great Lake of Kamboja and 
the Upper Sfe-Kfaong in the district of Luang P'hrah Bang, 
is sufficient proof that the same race occupied the coastline 
and lacustrine districts of Indo-China ; and that this race 
is the one of the pygmy Negritos aboTS spoken of. 

JThe Chinese were acquainted — as evidenced by their old 
records — with Negrito tribes from several parts of Indo- 
China The one that they denominated Chmt-yau or 
Tsiatf-yaii is located by them beyond tie Tuiig-ci'aog 
(8 W. Tunnan) borders. I have already adverted {supra, 
p. 72) to the connection in meaning of this term— -given 
that it be genuinely Chinese, and not a transcript of some 
indigenous tribal name-— with the sense conveyed by the 
Greek compositum Ma Tuan*lm describes tho 

OAi<i«-yrtK as care-dwellers, throe cft'ih (about 4 ft. 4 in. 
English) in stature, clever hunters of wild animals; and 
says that they camo to Court twice between a.u. 58-7G and 
in A.n. 107, hringiug presents of elephant tusks, buffaloes, 
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and bumped oxen.^ According to one of our Sinologists, 
tbe Chinu'ijaH are tbo same people wbo 'oere denominated 
J^ang (1^ lit* ‘fierce mastifla*) during the Ming period* 
Prom tbo fact that tbe Chiaa-yau, or Tstau-yau, did tbe 
first time (i e. between A.i) 58-76) send tribute along with 
a Idndred tribe called P'ow-mw,* and that {Vtang) is 

tbe name that tbe * Shdn’ (Thai) of Burma give to the 
Kachjen, or Kacfan, settled to the north and east of 
Bbam6,* it would appear that the C/itm->/an'a habitat was 
ou the hill-tracts now occupied by tbe Kacbm or Singp'ho, 
and that they were somebow connected with the forbears of 
this people, if not actually identical with them. It remains 
to he seen, however, whether tbe K'ang are really tbe 
descendants o£ tbe ancient C/im»-i/nK aborigines, or whether 
they are, on the contrary — as I am inclined to euspect—merely 
newcomers who substitoted themselves for the original 
occupants of the country, whom they either drove out or 
destroyed and partly assimilated. In the latter case the 
Chtau-gatt should he more correctly identified with the 
ancestors of the present squat-bodied "Wild Wahs. The 
K'ang are represented by the Chinese “ as dwellmg m the 
mountains of Siam, as very short, very resolute and 
deterraiaed, [haviogj round eyes, yellow indes, ignorant 
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ol jjietallurg^ aud Bcnculture, living on wild fruit® like 
monkeys, dwelling m Uamlets under the shade of treu 
impuviou® to the sun, their language lesembles chirping 
of birds The hill Laos ^Liao) understand their nature, 
maintain them as slavea, drossmg them m worn - out 
garments feeding them on shark and other fish [which 
would argue them to be ichtbyopliagousj, and giving them 
arrack to drink — all which satisfies them, thej and their 
families serve their masters for life, aud their masters’ 
successive descendants, not quitting them to serve other 
masters, exposme to smoke and fire is fatal to them”* 
At all events, the ATiwi// did not appear at Court until 
A D 1-120, when they brought tribute to the ITing Emperor 
Yung 16 " 

Of the JTn luii, or K'un’lm, whom I-tsmg calls Ohueh lun 
and describes us beiug black •complexioned and woolly 
haired, I have already spoken (p 103), pointing out that 
the;^ must be identified with the hybridized Kegrito tribes 
of the iHoIsj Pesmsula uod their descendants Chinese 
bistonans mention another people m the same quarter under 
the name of Lo eh'a ?lj), or whom the^ portra} 

as black in colom, with red and curled hair, feet usd toes 
like bird's claws, and teeth like bnite beasts, they were 
dreadful in appearance, tfaeir ears were pcrforited , for 
clothing they used a strip of cloth (i e the usual Pe i'le, 
or P ha Cieu, alluded to m a former page) However, thev 
engaged in commerce, trading with Lm-t (Campl) * They 
were therefore not so savage after all Tbo} must have 
been the ancestois of tbo present P/wiyou, or Pa/iff ffunff, and 
Ttmtofs of Kelantan, Patani aud Pahaug, called Kgoh 
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> See £la Tuan bn op ctl p 48® and Ct in Kr teu. vo( xit {> 

Cl mese emtera loeate tl e lunffitom «{ Iho te ck a ut iMljww pool lo b 
eit o( Po li and M thi4 ptaco ia isnmU/ taten lir our Sinulo/wh ta ha 
ibe ciut cose! ot Samfttru n pueitioa liM Iwea lou nra tn 11 c Zo (<1 < '>11 r 
ou that island itwlf or on t\c opjuf te theta of the Ifnliy IVa iwsja Uut 

1 think that iJtak u meant fori*** t in th« insUn (loo p UP Ml 

tho hshitat of th« La eh a taakl that hot m fixed la 1 aijufe 
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(i e * fri/zly \nired ’) by tbe Silmese, and Gi)gas>>i, Gaiga&i 
(or Rlks'xsaa) in tbe Kedab Annals * 

In so far as Eastern Indo-Ohma is concerned I bai e drawn 
attention (p 171) to tbe fact that the Chinese eniojs who 
visited Kamboja daring the early centnries of our eia 
de'cnbod the natives as black and woolly haired, characters 
evidencing that it that period descendants of the Negrito 
aborigines were still numerous in the country The Kan cho, 
I bave pointed out, represent perhaps tbe remnants oi Ibat 
Negrito element Tbe F'hnong or Penong (v sHprn, p 207), 
I tnaj now add, although taller and fairer complexioned on 
the average than the neighbouring wild tribes, exhibit several 
distinctl} marked characteristics which argue a primitive 
trpe and stamp them as descendants of the race of Fti nan 
as described bv the early Chioeso travellers Among such 
characteristics the notable frequency of fnzzlj bair with 
them maj bo meutionod* Tbe Tiao, r»nt>, Chrait, Tjni, or 
Chirti, owing to their dwarfish stature, uiay, on the other 
hand be more dircctlj attached to the Tmn gait stock 
“ Diminutive black slaves ” were, according to the 
Kwnng tung Gazetteer, soot to the Chinese Court from 
tlip coasts of Indo China during the Ming period ’ 
A Chiucsc work on noveUies 1C3G, speaks of the black 
dirnrfu of Cochin China m the following terms — "Any- 
where from Annam to Siiiio, there are pjgmies whoso 
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them Some of the moat sahent characteristics which formorlj 
eixa\)\cd one to trace them to that earlj t>pe may have by 
this time become obliterated or modified through inter 
rnisture with other races But I think that, from the 
multxiarious evidence I have adduced from both historical 
records and ethnological observations of various nature, the 
presence of Negrito populations all along the Indo Chinese 
coast at no very remote period may be considered as fairly 
well proved Swrlbw Mwestigitvoai iwte the hitherto 
unexplored districts of Cochin*Chuia, Annam and Tonkin 
will, I scarcely doubt, contribute towards strengthening 
that conclusion rather than shaking it In dealing with 
the past of such regions, then, we must take this ethnical 
element into account since it is as with the Dravidian 
tribes in India tbe fundaroental negro element of most 
Wild tribes of Southern Indo Chma and tbe Malay Archi 
pelago ho doubt it bas been in a large measure assimilated 
by the early settlors from without , but it has evidently 
founded tho primitive agglomerations of dwellings the 
early states and principalities in tl is region which have 
subsequently developed as in Kamboya and Campl under 
the loflas of more vigoroua and socialli advanced races 
I would conclude, therefore that the JI6 to i of Carapa were 
very hkclv of the same race as Ptolemy styles Aithiopes and 
We call Negritos By eficct of the Ch im invasion, these 
dusky people were partly driven hack to the hills of the 
Campa Kambojau frontier but partly assimilated, ami the 
mixed rate thus produced under the influcuce of immigrants 
from ''oulhern India developed that power and civilization 
which started at first in the southern districts of Bm thwon 
and hlitin hui and then gradimlly extended northwards 
until it reached the limits of tho present Tonkin Tins 
work must have been already accomplished in. Ptolemy s 
lime for it folloua from our examination of his geography 
of thes rogioas, that the Cbfim possessed then no less 
than two Kmgloms with capitoU m Bm dm and Ha tTu 
respectively 

Tonkin or Aidu c/j vras then under Chiueso domination , 
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but the Cham clcmoiit wn# probnbi) hIiII conspicuous in Jt 
And this under thy {nfluenco of Indii adrcnltin rs who hnd 
come thilhor not from the South, but from tin North, of 
India , and not bj sea but orcrlnnd b\ that tmdo route 
which 18 now almost genoraUs admitted to have existed 
lietwccii ‘Manipur, through the Kiibo Valiev, Avn, and 
Ch'fcng'Tung to Ha-noi in 'lonkin-^r nd Luang P hrah 
ning to VTii-Mloselopwl u cisiliration and founded kingdoms 
like fho^e of Diiritil, L.7os, CampT, and ITamboja I have 
nlreadj remarked that the Slate of Van'llng, the earliest 
mentioned in the Annnmcse Antidla, was probablj «n Ind» 
kingdom In the chronicles of Slitnng Yong I find 
it slated lhat king I)hann7'okn of Mngadha (some other 
Indian prince is meant) mude an expedition, not only to 
^lunng Yong, but ulso to Vtdfha in Yunnan , and to Muang 
/f?/i (Acflo r/u or Tonkin), whose king, out of despair, 
drowned himself flie shape said to have been onginally 
given to the ancient lonkincso capital, in the neighbourhood 
of IIu<noi, Uko a tonch shell {ivxkha), just as it is told of 
Sxxkhodaija and Lttmp'fiCt/i in Siam, it* Sanskrit designation 
pTeeerved to us bv I’tolemv under tho form Agonagara , the 
niiino of tho neighbouring district cit^ of Son-tot (Son Uy), 
which ho transmitted to ns as Sinda , that of its population 
which ho calls ladol — all these are evidences of the 
ascendancy of a Nor'hcni Indian element over the country, 
as m the neighbouring Slates of Yunnan, Lao*", etc , at that 
same period This incipient lodfi civilization was, of course, 
nipped in tho bud by the Ohineso conquests , but not so 
eaddealy or aajthwg lil« so com^^etel) as aot to leave 
traces in tho countr} and not to influence the march of 
events in it for many centuries after the beginning of 
Chinese rule ' Every outward sign of that civilization has 

> Since wntin^Uie above I have Usd tlie ratisfaction olseeug my prcTuions in 
this respect in part eenficil hanns tome ■ero-s the following pa-sa»e from a Tsry 
interert ng paper on Xhe Bkct Birer of Upper Tonqmn and hionst Ba ti 
by G Duatont er pabluhed ;n the dine Sertetc in Sere tf what the 
painstaVuig outhor say® in regard to Bumniig traces of InJu inllnence m that 
reirion (p 16S) — iigends abound smoa? tho tnlies of the Black lUrer we 
diBCOTtred among them eereral of the Inman &bJes which comm" to Europe 
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probablj been swept aw(i% b\ this time owing to the rather 
troubled existence which the country has had to experience , 
•\ et a thorough exploration of its remams m it still reveal 
some indicitions of earlv Indii inflaence in that territory ^ 

"NVe have now to proceed to an examination of the names 
of towns and streams which Ptoletnj locates in this region, 
beginning from tbe lower end of Southern Camp"! 

Thagwa (Ko 122) 

This term does not represent, as one uia\ thinL at first 
glance, the loponyrnic Tngata or Tagainpi la occurring in 
'Weatero India bat the word Sajjarti the name of an island at 
the mouth of the Ganges, given it m honour of the mythical 
ling Sagarn The corrected latitude of Thagora is 12’ 6l, 
tiatueh n few minutes in excels of that ot N1 trlng 
(hbitrang)' llai, la Khan hw^ aherc near tbo mouth 
of tho Sa triing River, rose the famous temple of Po Nagar, 
the tiitohn godJess ol Carop.i and the cit> of TSmpu 
lagnra, most liholj the first capital of tho kingdom uith 
which 1 identify Thagora It wss in t! is ncighbourliood 
m tbe paddt fields bi tho \iUago of ^ o kaii that the 
most ancient inscription of CampT that of king Mura raja, 
cngratofl on n block of granite, mas discovered* which 
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Professor llcrgaigno assign'! to the tliird conturv A.i>- 
The cily of Yami)ii * nagnro, or its site, upj)curH to lia^c 
borne at nii ancient ]>rriO(l tho iioiiie of Ji’iit/idra,^ nhicli 
I take to signify tlie cil}' of Jiofart, ‘ tho naked,' a name 
of Doi; for such {a tho goddess ullutleil to nnilor tho 
term P6-Nngar. Bergaigne, houuscr, does not appear 
inclinc<l to nscrjlve it this meaning.* The other name for 
this ton/!, Sijyarft, which 1 Imio adopted as (he cqiiiraient of 
Ptolemy’s Thagora, is easily explained from tho fact — men* 
tioned in \arious inscriptions found about llio monument of 
Po-I\ugor*— ofa jn} thical kiugby ibonuino otViCttm Sahara 
ImMng hero creeled a famous Unga and other monuments of 
a religious character at an enormously rtraoto period, no less 
than tho j'car 5911 of tho UcajMiia-gtiga. Hero we hate, it 
Becras to mo. the legend of the Indu king Sagara transplanted 
with additions and now embellishments ; and no can easily 
undcKluml how tlie citj— or the mouth of tho ^.T^trung 
Bucr, in analogy to that of the Ganges— tvould ho named 
after him, and the traditions of his exploits in India 
would become localized here, just as if they had taken 
place, and be had Utcil, in Campa. And, of course, tho 
stniplc'imndcd CAm, la listening to the account read from 
Sanskrit hooks origioally imported from India or recited 
from memory, of how tbo mighty king Sagura subdued tho 
Salas and the I’hniMas, the Kamhojas,* etc , naturally behcred 
that their neighbours, tho Stnk or S«1 of Campasak (Saka 
dilpa), the raoj (Yn>ana) or Aimamese, and the K/ituen 
were the people referred to , just as among other populations 
of Indo - China events related in amiiiar legends, from either 
Brahmanic or Buddhist sources, as having occurred in India, 
are believed to have actually taken place in Burma, Siam, 
Laos, and Kamboja respective!}. 


' Jlui, p 5) 

1 Sut/mra laeayit, of course, an axe m bakiiei. and a)so a but it u 

CTidently eitlier, as Derpiijne obsarrw (p SI), "la dctormation saranta do 
quelquo nom iudi"6ne,” or a toodification of fgfari as cuggested above, for aa 
are IS a?so called Eu^harl 
» Ibid , pp 52, 6S, 07 

* Professor Hall a edmoQ of Wileon'a Ttrav Furana vo! Ui, p 291 seq 
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However fatalous the account of the erection of the linga 
by king Ticitra Sagara at such a remote period at Na-trang 
may appear, we must nevertheless conclude that this must 
have the most ancient foundation of Indu adveuturera 
in Southern Campa, and that therefore here must have 
stood the most ancient settlement of the immigrants, whence 
their civilization and power were gradually spread all 
over the country. For this reason I consider Thagora or 
Sagata to have been the hrst XntVu oatpost on that seaboard 
Sagara as a toponymic has apparently not yet been found 
in the inscriptions of CampH ; but, as Professor Bergaigne 
himself acknowledges,* many geographical names occurring 
in the latter arc still uncertain, and therefore they have been 
left for future consideration Besides, tbe moat ancient Chlim 
inscription hitherto discovered docs not go further back 
than Iho third century, whereas wo have here to deal with 
u inmo in use from at least one century before, and nhich 
may ha\c changed in tho incaotime. Tlte most probable 
conjecture is that the site of tbe town or tho port at the 
mouth of tho Na*trang River was originally named Sojaro, 
and that after the building of Yaiupu-nagara it was named 
Kulhiira in honour of tho goddess DovI 

Tho Iniga aboi c alluded to was carried off and the tcmplu 
of Pu-Nagar at Kil-trung destroyed, according to the 
in&cripiioos, in 096 baka = a.u 77*1, by armed men “from 
tfai-M* who hid come thither in ships”; but tho temple was 
soon nhuiU, ten jtar* laltr or a u 7b4, by king butyniurman. 
lhi« evidences m what great scucraUoa both tho site and 
temple Wert held, a fact to which tho inscriptions beat 
othirwisi. Bniplo testimony ^’si-trung Ray, protected by 
the Urge islnnd of TrC or l)ani«mong, forms an cvcollcnl 
harbour, on«i aea-tcss<.U of moderate draft can autnd the 
rmr as far up n* prcstiit town of Klmn-hwa Ilenco 
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can umlcrstand liow it coul<l tnMlj bcconip the initial 
Rent of civili/nitnn in Soiiihcrn Camjw * 

lurniiig now from topograiiliical to liiigmstical con* 
urdoritfons, it nio to justify (lie adoption of (Ifo 

term Sdjnrn an tlio cquiinlont of rtolemy'fl Tbagora lo 
order to dispel iin\ doubt that mav bo entertained on tho 
ideiititj of tht two word^, on iiccoiint of the >er\ marked 
difftreiico in ^ound between tbcir initial letters I hasten, 
therefore to explain that thin objectionable discrepancy is 
onlj ipparcnt, and lomsbes at once when it is understood 
that acLordmg to tho genius of the Chilni language tho 
initial sibilant in foreign imported words especmllr of 
Tndnn origin, is almost imormbh lisped info an aspirated 
dental, not onlj m pronunciation hut also in actual 
writing Ihus S/rUt becomes /htt! , «m/ (/luor, guldln, 
thtltk, iimti, thrathh etc Tins jjccubar timngo is likewise 
often noticeable m medial aibiinnts naksatra becoming 
nita ntheh, tXc AnalogousU Sujjata would be 
pronounce 1, and jicrhnps also written T/ido<i>n or Thigor 
and it sriU bo seen that Ptolemj s transcnplion ©ayopn is 
not only perfectly justifiable but is m entire agrcemcDt 
svitli the IinguHticnl peculiarities of tlie region where this 
topons inic occurs 

Ealonga a tletropoUs (No 121) 

Ihis IS most certainly Bal situated as pointed 

out at the beginning of this chapter, at about six miles to 
tho north of tho present district city of Bm dm Bal ^w^jre 
IS 1(9 ChTm designation, white in tbs Anaamess records 
it is variously styled C lia ba i, Chd la g aud Bi ban We 
have seen how, in consequence of the loss of Upper 
Camp’J m the struggle with the Anuamese the Cham 
langs had to shift on to this city, and how as a result of 
new reverses they Lad to ahandon it m 1471 retreating 

> Ciawfuril op ot vol i p So2 fpeaksof th splace ss be nj* tboeatrepOt 
cf the commerce of all Ilua part ol the iimntiy SobUotoI ) Pp 237 2M 
m wb oil la t he remarks that beine very eonren entlj placed £itj stno centre 
of all commercial transact onj of bH this pari of the emp re 
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further south into Bifi thwon But long before the advent 
of this period of decltno Ohttn rule OKtended, as ive have 
slionu, as far up as Tonkin, upon -whose southern borders 
it was continually encroacbuig The Cb iin capital was 
then estabbshed in the north, but this was apparentl} onlj 
the ^o^al seat for the rulers of TJppei Cainpa, while the 
rest of the countrj formed one or more separate kingdoms 
lu wbat relation these stood to the former is not cleir, 
but uudoubtedly it was at Bal-Aiigtce that the capital of 
one — presumably the southernmost — of them was situated 
This IS made evident from the fact of Ptolemj placing here 
— middle 'N^ lat corrected* — ^his Baionga, which he terms 
a Metropoha Topographicallj , the position differs oulj bj 
some 20 minutes from that of the now almost forgotten 
Bal Angice, whose ruins he m coca 13* oO N lat 
Linguistically, there can be no doubt as to the identity of 
the two toponymies Balonga and Atiffice Bnl is the ver> 
genuine Ghaoi term for ‘palace, capital, royal residence,”* 
occurring as a prefix to most names of the ChTm capitals, 
eg, Bal Hangoi, B(il BaUhmotuj, and the subject of the 
present discussion Angice is to raj belief the local 
corrupted form of Amga or Anga, the name of the kingdom 
m Northern India of which Cninpa, sotaetimes called aUo 
Camp I pun, Align pun, Lomapuda pun, Mahm, ITnina pun, 
etc , Was the capital Alreadv 1 hiTC pointed out that 
Bam ap and Liu t, the designations b\ which the Indo Chinese 
CarapI kingdom or Us ancient northern capital is referred to 
m the Ann unese and Chinese records respectively, may he 
traced to either of the Indu imported toponymies Lomapadn 
and Mat ,j It cannot surprise therefore, to find the 
torroUted terra Angi brought to Indo China and applied 
along with them to a poriiou of it, of which it undoubtcdlv 
coustitttlwl iin aUcTualive name Plolemj’K Balonga thus 
proves to lie an accurate enough transcript ot either 


• b«-T»Uc\ No l I 
' > id/ Aywon « » tiramnuire Chsme 
No 31 (toL »it) p S'J 
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J}al‘jingri or Jinl-Aagai, meaning, according to Cham 
construction and mtcrpretotioQ, the " Capital [of] Jtiga 
[filias Compl] ” 

This identification compels us to recognize that BaUAuga 
or Bat Atigtce must have existed as a capital — though it be 
onl\ of Lower Camp i — since at least the first centuiy a d , 
and thus puts us in possession of an histoncal fact which 
IS a couple of centuries ahead of those that the oldest 
inscriptions hitherto discovered locall} have disclosed H^re 
it was then, in all likelihood, that Icing Mtiia raja, the 
author of the inscription in IThau hwa, reigned some time 
about the third century, and not further up the coast, 
where there were other Chlm capitals and other rulers 
Notnithstandnig its vor^ respectable antiquity, it is just 
possible, however, tliat Bal Angwc was but the second 
historical seat of royalty for Lower Campa, it having 
superseded in this honour the far more ancient settlement 
of Y"mpu nagara or Sagata, which, we have seen above, 
was undoubtedl} the initial focus of civilization — and 
consequently of organized government— m that part of the 
country 

How long Bal Angwe cootmued as a capital for Lower 
Campl we are unable to state with precision The probability 
seems to be that this soutbem kingdom was gradusllv 
absorbed by the northern one as the latter grew more and 
more in power, and that Bal Angwe became in the course of 
time merely the seat of a pnnce or chief subordinate to 
the monarch who held sway in the upper part of the country 
This state of affairs must have come to an end in 1061 or 
thereabout, when the suzerain, being forced to abandon the 
last resort of royalty in the north, transferred his residence 
to Bal Angwe, making it the capital of his now much 
diminished dominions It was but natural m view of the 
reverses sustained that the suzerain would prefer taking 
up his quarters m a city which, like Bol Angwe, had been 
from the remotest time a renowned seat of royalty and 
astrongboldof some importanccwitbal rather than proceed to 
build a new capital for jiimsclf elsewhere A siioilar course 
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^aa aSopted later on wlien one of Ins snecessors abifted on 
further soiith to Pancluranga, likewise an ancient foundation 
and. presuraahlj , also the residence of some petty ruler 
‘There most have existed of old a certain number of such 
diminutive kingdoms, more or less dependent on one another, 
along the coast oE Oampa, which were successive!} in 
cotporaled hy the northern Stale, au fnr et d wiesuie that the 
latter was being curtailed at its upper end, and its capital 
had to be abifted over and again south'^ards The chief 
cities of most of those realma thus came to form, as it were, 
so many stations in the retrograde career of the paramount 
kingdom, to which the capital was successively shifted back 
and bat temporarily niaiiitained The second role that 
Bal Angwe played as capital was therefore the histoncal 
reverse of the first While the first one marked a decided 
step m advance of the budding Oham civilization northwards, 
the second represented merely a stage in the phase of decline, 
which preceded the final collapse and disintegration of the 
ill fated kingdom 

Whether the names under which Bol Angwe is referred 
to in the Annameso records, to wit, C ha ban, C ha hng, and 
Di l&n, Bprang into use at the lime of its second and last 
existence as capital, and were mere Annamese inventions 
or whether, per contra they were modified forms of local 
toponymies existing prior to that period, and belonging 
thetefor® to mtVwsT \be> diSm language nr that oi the Indii 
immigrants vt la not au easj task to determine Judging 
from the characters emploj ed to represent them m Annamese, 
thej arc not exotic, hat indigenous designations of very lou" 
standing— -the verj tribal names in fact, borne bj the earlj 
settlers C /id Ian and VC-bdn written, as a local Annamese 
scholar inlorms tne, (sJ ^ (m Cfaineso Shf p'nn) and 
(m Chmeso Tu j'an or Ton p'nn) rcspectirelv, strongly 
remind of the terms Jaran (Jarana or Yarann) and 
J)(tr<in (Daccan, Taftn) uebave met with m Upper Burma, 
Easiirn I-ios and cUawhcrc, as uftmes for the O/ie/i Jam or 
Ofima mbes after whom so many dutnets and eTcn whole 
regions in Indo Clinu,Uic Main Bcnmmla and Archipelago 
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wore ilosiguatcd * iMued from tlio greit JIoti-Annam stock, 
to them or tlicir dcsccmlmta tlio ChTin and the original 
belonged, os well ai llio Larfi, Lot, or Lot, irbcnce 
the name of Z«n gi'ca to the CU"ini We still find tnbos 
known ns Chftta or C'hana, Veh I^reh, and Dacak m the 
hiH-tracts to the north-west of the Cin-dfil district These 
were uudouhledl} the pioneers of the Chiim who settled and 
ga\o their name to that strip of the sea coast, whence the> 
were afterwards driven back bv more jiowerful onconiers 
The term C Ad-Anij, written JfJ or JSC (m Cliinese 
Shi /<!«//), leads, upon tn\cstigation, to similar results In 
this digram Shi apparcnlU stands for the name o£ the Cheh 
tribes,* which the Annatnese pronounce and call Chil It 
occurs in the name of Matg She in Auuainese Montj 

C‘h(\), the onginul sent of the kings of Jfua Chao Lang 
(literalU meaning * ntoUos') likewise a tribal oatse still to 
bo mot with 111 the valley of the Black Rncr,* and mentioned 
bj Sin Tuan*lin us cxistiug since the first century a i> , on 
the north western borders of Sr cli'ucn * It wTis not long 
ago well known also in Kwang-hsi, aod, at a still earlier 
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period, m Kwei chou * whence the Cheh and ofhor offshoots 
of the JIoii Annam race from which tho ChTm as well us 
the original ilalajs are undoubtedly descended, seem to 
have brought it down ^v^th themselves 

But whether Clu Idng bo a compound of two different 
though strictly correlated tribil names or not tho most 
luminous proof of its having been m its turn employed 
as an ethnical designation is in ray opinion to bo found 
in tl e fact that m the mountainous country to tho west of 
tho ancient Chlin capital Bal AngwC there live down to 
this day wild and, it is said, occasionaUj awthiopophagous 
tribes known as the Ualu 19 or Salang and C hadang or 
Saddng {^(dang of French wntcra), who apparently are but 
vanetiea of the Orang Olni Even excluding tho Sa lang on 
the ground of a d occurring m their name where an I might 
be pedantically pretended m order to make the Imguistical 
ooonection acceptable I thmk that there can hardly be any 
doubt left as to the Salang being the tribes after whom Bal 
Angwe became known under the aUernative designation of 
C*/ a la ig Ik is nevertheless highly probable that tbe 
Saling and Sadang wero m origin— if indeed they are 
not even now — tbe same people or at an\ rate two cloaelj 
related tribes issued from a common stock. 

These Tsere on^ nally calleU ^ ^ 3 P ”9 { 'Volf soliets ) or 

3 ( Wolf men ) and are no* Voomi e ther as T'unq ji 

CAwens ot ^ /v 8Ai»*» / " t Uoantaineen ) according to DeT6r a 
( La Froat re S no Annaiiuie P 91) They appear to form the majority 
of the populabon of Kwang hs ( h d p 95) ih ther they are said to have 
come duiiBg the Tnan penod (* » 1'*S*)-1303) tbe r ong nil home being n 
Kwe ebouthd. p 90) Ther are by Chinese authors connected w th tbe la 
and tbet tore w th the race of P'a I part of them are a fact called Tau 
t ting These UW«r appeal to hole piesereed traces of camubabsin dow to at 
least AD U5l (seo Una Her to »ol xst p 196) AU these tnbes used 
^ soned arrows They seen to bo m mote tl an one way connected with 
• the Lawa and thus I ba c octTCely any doubt that they belong to tbe 
llou Annam stoclc Hence I cops dcr that I^icouper e was for the nonce correct 
in ass gmng t\ cm to tbe Moa Annam lamil} ( Languages of China before the 
Chnesc pp 4“’ 13) although, ftem^ to »ay the mea-te vocabulary npoo 
wh cb ho based h s assumption m for a good three fifths Tha c and n h s 
gnotwicc of either laUoUa«^! be took aevenl words to be MoB Annam denvel 
wh ch are purely Tha 
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It mnj bo ^>cll while on this subject to call nltonfion te 
the possible ickntitj of the term C'hiUJditg or Safiug with 
C'hahV \3 or SnlthxQ, tho name of the island (distorted into 
Junlceylon by our ever muddlinj' geographers) * which lies 
off the w cst const of tho Malay Peninsula , with Selangor, 
tho appellation of n district further to tho south of the above, 
and, cventmllj, also with the designntion borne bv 

tho descendants of tho primitive population of the "Mergui 
Archipelago If connetted, these terms would but prove 
once more tho rscial afCnitv we ha\o over and again pointed 
out between the earlj nilmbitants of Pastern Indo China 
on one side and of the Malij Peninsula and Archipchgo on 
tho other But, I repeat, a more exhaustive emjuirj into 
these philological and ethnical questions is necessary ere 
a final judgment can be pronounced 

Both tho terras lang and Di occur under the 

forms respectively of Xd L&ng and D6 J}&»g, in Abbe 
BouilIovaiixU somewhat garbled account of OhiTm history * 
He aajs thej designate the same town which is, as wo had 
to find, out for ouraolvcs, the Chum capital Bal Angwt 

Tho second phase of this city’s existence as capital was not 
one of unmixed pleasure, if we are to judge from the Chinese 
andAnnamese accounts Already I have quoted tho passage 
from Ma Tuan hn according to which Mbiti or JTstn choxi, 
that IS the territory on which Bal Aogwe stood, had been 
held in subjection by !^mboja until about A D II7I 
and apparently conquered by Tonhin a few years later 
Between the former date and a d 1177 the Cham retaliated 
successfully upon Kamboja, and went so far as to attach 
even its capital But retribution was not slow to came from 

» iLslfd apparsiiUy by t/Riy Sitanf the form usilcr wbrb the islanJ J* 
known to the Stalaje Here tjv»g neretf meins n rape or promontory 
hence Xgong Satang = the protnonlory of 5 la»g [IshaJ] perhaps ongwall^ 
sppfierf^ some hts^UnTid o( its uiand i£eeA*«r ot'ite nstg&dininJig co^ Ar 
any ca-e the natna of the island ever appeam to be simply Sal g or C'haiSitg 
Id Siamese it u ^nerally spelled C’hala g and at tunes Thatiag 

> Le Ciampa in Annalet de I Srtrtnt One / t ui p ICS The Bnae 
Jfl bang was borne also by one of the anoent d stneta of Ku chon now 
Than hwa (see Des hlithels op cat p 49) 
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t\iat qnnrtor, and in 1199, wc uto toW,^ Knmboja mvadcd 
C iinpl with a powerful liost, stormed tljo capital (Bal- 
Angwe), seireil the King, carrying liim into cftpltiUy, and 
placed a Khtncr general to rule oier tho conquered country. 
It was not until a n. 1220 that the Khmers withdrew from 
CampI reacowas then concluded botween the two countries 
(L222), thus terminating a war wlitcli, according to tho 
Ohiim inscriptions, had lasted for thirty-two years ; ^ and m 
1227 the new Cham King 6ri Jayn Pamincsvara-sannun (II) 
could finally linvo himself crowned and enjoy a peaceful 
reign To one of his immcdiato successors was reserved 
the satisfaction of getting ut last the host of Ivnmhojo, 
whoso power had then begun fast to decline, for we hear 
how this kingdom had become a tributary to Camp" towards 
the close of tho thirteenth centurj.’ A now era of prosperity 
hod then probably onco more dawned upon Campu 
However, nut manj years later on troubles began with 
the Annamese At first the struggle was confined to the 
northern borders, and even earned at times far into 
Annamese terntorv in the endeavour to regoin the lost 


* Ms. 'tuiB Im, op tit pp 5o7-S Tie Cti»n> uiscnpUoa 403, B, 4, ot 
Aymoiiisi’s list places tliese ercots in 1112 e a p IISO, liut tlu3 vos 
prohablj only ttw date at wlmb tli« began, sibile the cepital may have 
fallen se>eral years later On the ether hand, m the Cbinese records tho said 
cTsnts may bare been posi-Jited a few years, owing to tbo chroniclers haring 
put them down to the year la which infonnation concerning them reached the 
Chinese Cautl 


Same insenptwu (403, B, 4) as quoted ahorc The thirty -two years during 
''“sh the struggle lasted would thus seem to comprise tho penod a d 1190-1232 
^PPeirs from the ‘ChSu la reng-t'a-chi," the nccount of Kamhoia 
wnttoo dt one of the enyoys who nsited that coimby in a p 1295-7 Herein 
It IS strted that erery year the King of kAiahoja was bound to send a certain 
nuaatity ot Kuraan pfi • to hia hlaje^ Uie King of Campa a coterminous 
Mate, as tnbnte which its neighhow CsinpA exacts from its Tassal, Kamboia” 
*“ V 293) At the time when the author of this 
nartfltiTe was in Kamboja the practice had Keen aKandoned, Kttt Kamhoia was 
apparently still subject to CampA The human gall was used, as we learn from 
the royal elephants, and the harbarons 
mtom u alleged to hire exMt^ up to tho reiga of Aa-D^ng in the middle of 
the ecutury just elapsed (miie^th) among tie Khtners So says Ayroonier 
( Inacnptwns Chamta, m Jountal t xtu, p 64), a^ tho 

foUowing piece of information dfephanta do euerv4 iojaux. etaient chaqne 

sunec arroses de flel humain a „I des enfants, des^nnes gens, paries 

crm?5:rcam,f4^^^ ^ CrViSuame 
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provinces of tbo Central Campl of bjgone days But m 
tbe course of time tbe Annamese took a more -vigorous 
attitude, and in 1377 they invested tbe CbSm capital, while 
their fleet blockaded tbo port of Tbi*na! Happily, on the 
throne of Oampa there was then the valiant Clie-bong nga, 
whom Aymonier rightly styles the Cham Hannibal, and 
the Annaraese forces were completely routed A second no 
less serious siege was successfully resisted by Bal Angwe in 
1404, but Its fortunes deebned after this In 1446 a double 
Annamese expedition, like that of 1377, again blockaded 
Thr nai and invested Bal Angwe This city was taken bj 
assault, the king being made a prisoner The final blow 
came, however, in 1471, when the now doomed capital was 
once more stormed, plundered, forty thousand of its people 
put to the sword and thirty thousand earned into coptiuty, 
i&oluding tbe personage who had cowl) set himself up as 
king This disaster for ever sealed the fate of Bol Angwe 
The capital of the last remnants of the unfortunate kiugdom 
was established further south, and tho territory of the fallen 
one loft in Annamese bands 

The first thing that the conquerors did was with their 
usual barbarity, to efface the name of Bal Angwo from the 
map of the world They accordmglv renamed it Ktct «oh,» 
degrading it to the level of a common district cit\ of their 
own proud dominions Ibey, however, kept n CJiiira chiel 
to govern it until the middle of the soicateenth centun, 
when Annamese officials were eubstitufed, who helped in 
bringing about its final ram Tho palace was razed to tho 
ground and on its site vulgar Annaraeso shanties were 
erected , the plan of its old fortifications was altered , m 
ft word Ic g«.mo do 1 impuissanco ct du mauvais goAt 
n’dpargna aucunc msnllo ft I’nrt vigoiircux ct di.licat dcs 
vaincus ” * 

* K? tZ > Chines JTfcvi = fHloral t > m* l:n<«*s or son rth ng of 
thit tort 

3 TUcmt ore the Uxiuo] wort* of D French oOlril Mr 1 Nitrile «I o twU«'I 
Iho ni M uf ihe *n lent filj' frlting •• {atemc n; s ct in( f Hum m I"' 

tr 1 frtnna itanftt No 2} jp Ali-q U t< Ria nlT t Ihuputl •! pa ln»t 
1 nm lodehlf 1 (or tl e parlu uf»f» *0001 iba b ■totj of ll e tit li»m r»P ’•* trom 
tl# time it plA«c<-J aaW loo«mi-o rnJe lattll >• for IhrrloJvfJOiUoo ou III 
monomcnl* nnil thwe of Thl ni 
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Under its exotic name tbe fallen city still had, m truth, 
the ranrvellous power of once lifting up its head — though 
for a hnef period — to a height wortlij of its old traditions 
Kak, the leader o£ that 2*01 son revolt through which he 
acquned the master} of almost the whole of Annam and 
Cochin Chma made Kwl non the capital of his dominions 
After two sieges and five assaults it fell in 1798 into the 
power of Jd long (Qia long), and had once more to undergo 
the ordeal of a re-christemng with a name expressive of 
its new status Thus its appellation Kwi non was changed 
into that of iin ‘the Pacified* The apell of this 
novel designation did not prove, however, of sufficient 
virtue as to prevent the city from reverting to its former 
rulers, tho Toi son, and it took all tbe power and dogged 
persistonce of J«7 long, backed by foreign assistance, including 
that of French officers, to reduce it, and then it was only 
by fomxne that the task could bo occomplisbed Bj way 
of pumshraent Ja long abandoned the city after having 
plondored it, destitute and nameless withal, tor he hmlt 
a new stronghold which he called likewise Bin diii, which 
IS tho citj known to this day under that designation 
Thus ended the fortunes of Ptolemy’s Balonga, the Chitm 
Bal Angice, and <7Vi« han or C*ha lung, the Annamese 
JTifi iloii and, for but a brief interval, Bin-iUn 

On the extensive site it occupied now rise three villages, 
Ui insigiuficant ns tbet are uncouth , and a lonely bnck 
tower, the only one left to stand, together with tho debris 
of a fenr statues has reliefs, nnd lihgas, acatJored about 
]iflf mflt, and the traces of ancient ramparts, ditches, and 
cauaewajs, are about all that » left to attest its ancient 
gnntlcur Put through the pages of Ptolemy its original 
name was handed do«u to posterity, and can bo traced back 
to almost tho dawn of the Cbiislian era , while uhat 
Anmmese conquest did lU best to efface, subsequent 
Furojiean rcstarch uill roTiofy and partly reconstruct 

ep 51; w CtiarHi rcacefully Milled • or ‘BronsU back to 
le.ee Jtt.1 Ibe Ter, term tW 
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Tliu^, iloopilo tlio hci\} c{n.ct8 of Annntucsc vandnlisni, wo 
inti) jet iiopo of learning at no dutant tlato n good deal 
more about llio ancient Baloaga, otthough we raa^ despair 
of over being able to eco the dat when our gcogniplicrs, 
cartographers, and iiaMgators will consent to part with their 
pet loponjmio AVl jIom or Qti n/ioii which, in defiance of 
histor\, topography, and c^ery other positnu science, tlioi 
persist in app!\ mg to the present, the harely one centurj* old 
Abi (tfu, to its district, and to Tlii tiai Harbour 

I bare already guen my reasons forliolding that either 
this tndo resort or the ticighlrouring older one of Jim , 
alias J/siH e/iOH, tnosC have been the S nf or ^enef of 
the Arabs placed at ten da\s* naMgation from J\ef c>\j, 
and noted for the kmd of aloes (‘ eagle • wood ') termed 
at Senfl It is well known that eagk wood forms one of 
tlio principal productions of CompT and tint to this da\ 
in the Bill lUwon district where the last remnants of tin. 
Olmm nro to be found, tlio care of gathering this product 
is confined to ccrtaiu villages the boredttury cluefs of winch 
called ‘masters of the caglcwood’ when entering on then 
duties, oiTi.r up worsliip to tho deities of the ngallocbum 
trees on certain sacred hills * 

Ma Tuan lin has recorded eercral interesting particulars 
on tho exploitation of tho eagle wood forests of Cainpa 
during the first quarter of the twelfth centurv Scented 
wood,’ ho says'* “is plentiful on tho hiU tracts of Clan 
ch eng [Campi] Each year the people make regular 
cuttings of the trees under the supervision of goiernment 
officnls The State levies a duty in Lind upon the felled 
wood Everyone must comply with this regulation before 
he 13 allowed to appropriate the surplus It !«, on the 
whole what is done m China with regard to salt, m the 
districts where this commodity is produced ’ ^ 


> SeaAymomere n slor^ of Tcliampa loc et 
* Op c t p 654 

’ As IS well known inspeilore were «>po nted to control tlie producl on ‘“J 
bsIb of Balt in Ch oa auico the tune of tlio Chon dynasty (b c H2i ”19) 
and although the ludnatry was taken n hand by goTerumeat for a sliorl 1 me 
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That HfVi, Of iltin c^oiif i o the territnn about lial 
Aug'vC ua8 one of tlio chitf centres of the tiglc wood 
industn, uc hft\o cUmonstritctl <u tin hn'is of unun 
pcachiible o\ilcnco in a preceding pigt It is oi pirticular 
interest to Icnrii further from Sfn Tuan Im tint the Arih 
traders still frcqucntcnl Iho scnjiorts of Campl touirls the 
on I of the twelfth cenlurs Tho loiriiwl csclop i list tells us 
in fact hnr at that porioil “a cerfam (T (irn [ \flhl {Aji 
llujv*') ul Dm, U*dir?3 and several other mcrthatits of llu 
Trt »hh [TiyiArt or Arab] n iliou' compl mud to tbo Clnncso 
authorities of Tuh ken that the king of Cainiw who had 
just ascendol the throne had had seircd from them certain 
valuable articles wbicb he afterwanls sout as presents t» 
the Chmeso Court m order to obtain investiture’ Upon 
receiving a report of the matter tlio 1 iiipcror refused 
the presents and ordered an mvcstn,ation of the charge 
suspending mcanulilc tho grant of a patent Troni the 
contest U clcurlj appears that the {li o where tho alleged 
spoliation was perpetrated must 1 avo been citliir tho capital 
(Bal Angwe) itself or lUseiport knowntofho \rab navigators 
oi an earlier period under tho name of Sr f or Sp/ir/ an I 
thus tho relations of the Arab traders witli tho Clam 
emporium ore proved to have continued for a further four 
centuries after Sulaimln s time 


'Shioana (No 1^0) 

The position of this cilj at Turin (Touranc or Touron) 
has alreadj been fixed with certa nty from gcograj hical data 
in the firbt section of this paper Ijitlle or nothing can bo 


after a n 713 comraiE. oum were reappo nt<xl upon tie advice of Lju Ven 

JlQBOnalr B 

v.Unia a Jx n af CK «n JJ a rf ^ S toI tin p 63 ct ecq ^ 

Loc c t The Chrtm ruler here alluded to u called Tso ya a 
3S $5r>) Tuan Im and I bare accord a^ly succeeiLl n 

dent fyiDg him mth the J»ya 1 d <, 9 « (III) of the Cl am° user nt cm dated 
Visa tSo W A 3 of Aymonier t bit see h 3 loicnp 

11 ? t svu pp 44 45} He was a] eady 

reining in AD IMo acco d g to the aame inscnption and w ' ' 
lung taken pnsoDCr to Ejimboja In A.D 1190 1199 


4aVa UOa 
Tchames m Jo rnal At 


o donbt tl e 
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Jeararil ns to the history of this plnce, which, posscssiDg 
n spiciotis, secure, and completely landlocked harbour, must 
haic carh bocotnn an important trading-mart I presume 
it is referred to in Sfa Tnan-lm’s account of Chin-h 
(irnmboja),‘ wliero it is said that Chfn~la was often in war 
with if/i-i and T’O'hunn Xiii-i or I/im-op being, as I have 
dcmonstrite<l, Upper Carop.1, T‘o-huan very likely is meant 
for Central Cainp“ or Turun * In any case Tunm looks 
like a name of Sanskrit derisuttoa Given that this is its 
correct spelling, winch I doubt, it maj represent the word 
'Jorana (a pandal or gateway); or else it may be referred 
to other terms such as turnnn, furatv/n, etc Ancient remains 
of citv walls and ramparts are said to exist at 'Jhang-biil 
Cfc a hJtIo below TunTn, winch will very likely 

repay exploration A largo inscribed stela was only a few 
jeara ago discovered m that neighbourhood amongst the 


* Op eit , p 475 

* T't^huan u written wluth l■a|;g(«U an eld form XtrarnH, 

Dtrran Dureaxa ot Dhmraua not TctvdiMloular to riolrre/'s Throt&a ^itb 
tbe latter tnaf a1«o be connwtMl tb« term SSanf yuan f |1^), u> Ansamese 
TJtuang ngvift, wbicb, eecording to lla Tnaa-lm (op cit , p £39), wu at obe 
tuna tbe name of the wntora portion of C£«n eSUng (Campa) The name of 
Turan 13 sow fpelJeil J'e nanf and that of its port TnJ^Jp kuoim 

as Fni to (corrupt Cluncso iTito p m), is wnltra ^ ITkv, an p u 
Erea the modem form To oony— in Aonsinese, D> tends to show that 

the original nnrae, whether SiBshnt or Cham, must not hare been rerj difFarent 
from Da laiig, Ha ran and, eonseqaeatlj', /rom lio forms euggested above 
The European way of epelling it Tt rSn, Toutok etc. without the nnaspxrated 
t, woald thus Meem to be as too often » the case incorrect For these reasons 
I am iBclincd to hack Piolemy e form Throana, against tbe new Tangled one ol 
our modem get^fropbers WhateTcr Ftolttny’e failings he, there u no doubt— 
and these pages have repeatedly cbown it — that be had a far higher sense of hu 
mission in so far as tbe epeUisg of proper names is concerned, thou the modera 
coutiQuntors and improvers of his work have up to the presint seemed to possess 
Turno s onginal name must therefore have been something like Hraran or 
Hiruvan In this connection I may call attention to the fact that (be libagaraU 
Pnrana gives Hranna as one of the tnhal names in jrro«»co-rfi’»/in (Frofessor 
Hall’s edition of 'Wilson’s “ Vijpn Fmana ” voL ii,p 198). 

* tJesMichel" op cit. p 154 Theirremainaaresitnated in llie.D>r» 
dinaion close to Fai foBay, lat IS” 50’ 
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turns oC B3du, and sovoral ipicniplnc records wero also 
found in tho cn\ irons of lunm itself ‘ 

Doauas Rwer moutU (No li-8) 

TU coirso of thi<v stream W been fuU> discussed m 
a preceding scolion {stpm p ld4 fscq ) It is clear tint tho 
nver referred to as debouching here is either tlio Dl/dn 
(K.'TTvng In Wwer) or tbo U’l.r "River baring its outlet at 
Thwonm (Thuuv an) lU Sanskrit inmo was probably 
Drona or sornething siinilar Ono should not bo surprised 
at Ptolemj s mistalvC in making the "Me Kliong disembogue 
here when wo see it repeated fully fftecn centuries after 
him in the map of the East Indies accomp ln^ mg iTniuUlslo e 
travels* Though a stream is traced in that map in tho 
place of tl e ile Khong and mado to flow out at the southern 
end of Eamboja it is left without a name on the other 
hand a river described as Langcang flu oMdentl} meant 
for the Me Ehong or Lat f*anj is represented as rising 
in the centre of Tonkm aod debouching at or a littlo above 
Hwe on the coast of Annaoi that is at the identical spot 
where Ptolemy placed tho mouth of his Doanas 
It has been suggested* tbnl Ptolemy s Poauas raav be the 
JDjardft cs mentioned by Quint is 0 irtiua os flowing through 
the remotest parts of India (evidently India evtra Qangem) 
and breeding crocodiles and dolphins bee des various aquatic 
monsters uakaowu to oU ec nations* And a% tho D jarxtawes 
has been by several aatl onties* conuecied with the 0 dnnea 
of Artemiduros who according to Strabo* described it as 
a river that bred the same creatures and flowed into the 


Aj®®® « ( n ^ N Hal Ftt ISOl p SC not^ says he 

^ ™ ^ "S» vt anc ent n « pt ona from tl e Be hbou hood 

«l anTan M wen tu Jtom the rteU of Bn du but I have ao far seen no 
aecouBt ot them Ihoy ought to conta a some purl ulars ea to the histor cal 
] aat of iuraQ 

* Toyo odfllctse tt Iwtardatn Le Cone nu 8 9 

M C ndle op c t p *>09 

» i yarrfa e» [D^arcfen 1> a i net w lect 1 ta nu eeleher fsc muin 
Toli^]audito«t <1 upern fflfl Indwe enr t e crum nou rS. l^oa modo 
ut Mm *ed «t m d Iphinoa gBotasqme «b » gent baa belloaa al t lUb t 
fh I 9) . ' 

> C Sluller a Strabo Ind Tar lect p 1 034 
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Gauges, it lias been conelmlcd tliat both tbo D^ardnuns and 
On/(ijiet «cro one nml tljo same stream with the Soanas, 
and that such a stream «oa wliat is now termed the Jirnhma- 
putra. From a geographical point of vIctt this identification 
would not bo \cry objectionable in so far only, howoer, 
ns the western branch of the Doanas is toncenied, wliich, 
we Iia\c seen (p liti tujna), Ptolemy has made to rise in 
Bepyrrhos, i e. in tlio Southern Iliniala}*as of Asoin, a littlo 
to the east of Tunnng. This branch stream, sery likely 
intended to represent the llrahtnaputm, our nutlior ma}' 
hn\o by error made to join the eastern brauch of tbe Doanas 
flowing down from tbe Damassa range, which is undoubtedly, 
both hero and in its continuation below the confluence, tho 
MC-Khiing Ei>or. Linguistically, ihero is not on easily 
sumiountablo gap between the name Doanas on one aide 
and tho terms Dynnt/iufi and Oulanti on the other. While 
both tho latter may bo etymologically referred to tho 
Brahmaputra’s upper course in Tibet, where it goes by’ the 
name of Ta)n Tt'auy-po or laru Tsmg‘ln, and through 
tho Himalayan gorges, where it becomes known as Dthoug 
(po«aibly Trtr-Dihong i)—'ietm9 not very dissimilar from 
i)iinuhnis. Tar-danea. or *1 do not know how 
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far the Brahmaputra could lay claim towards possessing the 
varied fauna ascribed byOurtiustotho Di/aidanes I may, on 
the other hand, confidently submit that of all the great Indo- 
Cliineso nvers the ile-Khong is the one that meets the case 
— or, at any rate, that does so in the most eminent degree 
In the portion of its course which lies through Eastern 
Laos, in fact, the Me-Khong is famous for two kinds of 
large-sized and edible fish, which Oriental fancy may well 
ha^e likened unto dolphins, termed P/u Bu/t and Pla Rom 
(i e Buk and Rom fish respectively), attaining on the average 
a weight of rather more than 120 lbs and a length of some 

10 to 12 feet.* ilermnidB (wv reality some kiudof watei-snakes) 

tjc tljiaolojicalh wiened to Z>» Mranys, Dw A»ranyR, or Di tUe 

tatter reomiag to be the lorm m wiucb (he second part of (be name is prounuuced 

11 Asaw 

The tirrn Jamuna (or l<»tnu«n) is uiilccil, homo by what is now the chief 
channel of the llrabinafutra, after its leanoj' Asam and entenii^ the pl-uns to its 
eoQllucncc with the Ujogee t»car the rnilwaj siilion at Ooalasda} but this 
cluDUil wa*, prior to the tntdlle of the eighteenth leuturr a mere seioscLirv 
hranehofllie mam shenni Umar, oi course hare bi.’en the priniipal channA 
at & remoter date , boricver, no proof of tbiseusts neither is it possible to guess 
hw f ir back into anliciiiilT the name 1 uniiuin for this ehannet maj to traced 
Balfour’s “ Cpclopa'di'i of India ’ (3rd ed , rol u, p calls it also Jti/nri 
Drobablj a corrupted Cotta of Jamiut But eteu lo tao exeat of this proving tu 
iMJtha original dosigoation for the lower tectiou of tlie Braliinaputrci it would 
tiot liclp One whit in cstabii*hing the pretended lingmstiial connectioa between 
the DfarOaiifS, or lomnnet, whatever tbo correct spelling of this river- 

iiamebc, andthelloaiias, which uouldrcraaiatiuito u distinct nver it being ratW 
WboKulmin la'k to make its name rend 2>oa te is* hti-dimns, or something siinilar 
On tbo other hand, il mmld nrt be dilbcuU to ehow that tha term lomanet, 
^ to the correct t<i\avukiit of 0»i(n«r,, could apply just ns well to the 
or 'It-lxhong, siate there m pusitixe proof (aa shown above, p 13G) 
tail lliu stream was bI«o dcsisnsud lawiniw HamHHu-narfTi 
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callcfl JV’j/u/jA (i.r. jXdf/ftiorJVaff/t-luHydt) Ijy tlio Ijiiuof Luorig 
P'limh «r<' tnorcorpr snid tn Imunt its upper waters, 

wltilo croeodilcs nro plentiful nlmost all the nay, but more 
eapccinliy from tlio point that t!ie river enters Kamboja 
down to iU mouths.* Lirgc cctacc)tj«, among which there 
may bo dolphins, a^ccinl its course from tho sea and reach 
ns fur us tho Grout Lnho iliiriiig tho periorl of tho river’s 
overflow. As rognrds its possible connection in name with 
the Di/ntihines, I ha\p pointed out (p IflO tuprn) that one 
of the names for the 3fe-KJi«ng occurring in the old Luu 
chronicles Klmt n-mdl, while tho districts it flows through 
in BOuth-we»tori) Yunnan onco bore designations approaching 
those recorded by Jlarto Polo under ibe forms respectively 
of Carojan and Cardmulan, Z^tulamlnn, or Afdandan, after 
which the lIc*Khnng mnj well have been termed It will 
be observed how closely tlies© names, cspecinlly the last two, 
approach Ihjanhmti (or Znnlanci) and Onlants. Another 
poasiblo connection may bo pointed out with Jofana {Jt/oinna, 


QVerltow iR c«nc«nie<l, b) Cutnocos, «)>o, m cRcryotie knoHi, st ibt 

Mc'Kh^D^* niouChs m it 0 ISSC *MO^(li«(wmsrtt}btR?— 

\la pnosa iM>r CainWjv J/’A-om no, * 

Quo cipdlo das sguss tn inUtpnta , 
luntas rerrbod'outro e4 no rstio, 

Quo aliga os tampos largos, o loquiota. 
lem tatBciteaiet qunta o Aite Srio 
Ageate drlle no, como mdi^crcLa, 

Quo ptna t, gions loin do^poisde morto 
.Se tiratns aniniars do tnis sorto '* 

0» Lmiadaf, canto x, OEtanciB 137 

> 1 hiTO since noticed Ibtt §0 , ngndlt, w employed by the ‘ Bhana • (Thai) 
of Upper Burma to de*igufile a crocodile (aee Cushin.l's *'Shan and English^ 
Dictionary,” Rangoon, 1881, p 12 t,ST) Ihis term becomes m the 
Dbi i (Thai of Yunnan) dialert, •herem jt dimotcs the same reptile (uiA- 
V "W. K Muller’s •' Vocshulancn der Fa.ji nad Biih-poh Spracheo” u* 
Taa, toI lu, p 30) This endemse tends to show that tiguef- is more 
probably the Thai eomiption of the SvwVnt nakra. or Pali ualka = crocodile, 
than of A’aga as surmised ahoTo, and that unginally it had this sense iQ Dou as 
well Such being the case, Ihe title of the Me Khong to identificahon wilh 
Curtioi’ crocodile breeding nrer/VamfinKa becomes further justiBeii 
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^le-Kliong) may liavc been designated by the very identical 
terms bclouging to the stream (* e fbe JJrabimpntra) wasIiiHg’ 
the Asameso counterpart of tbo Furtbcr-Imlian J?(7H/7(7ifrn, 
Rangdmnii, or PrutuyoUj-ptn ^ This h^pothtais would 
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esp^aiQ the fact, noticed above, of the name or 

Jrt»iH£i being common to both the Me ^hong and the lirahma- 
pntra Owing to such a homoTiymy the!>e streams may have 
been frequently confounded in the accounts of travellers 
And owing to it, again, Ptolemy maj have mistaken the 
Brahmaputra for a tributary of the hie Hhong, and may 
thus have been led to mike of it the western branch of 
his Hoanas But from all this it does not at all follow that 
the roam bodv of this stream can be m any waj connected 
with the Brahmaputra That geographically it is the Me 
Khong, and that its name, as recorded by Ptolemj , can be 
identided with the designations borne, either by tribes settled 
on Its banks or by localities lying along the course assigned 
to it hj the Alexandrian geographer, we have, it is hoped, 
conclusively demonstrated By way of postsenpt, I may add 
here that a tribe bearing the name of Dima or Doan (noted 
as Douon in Pavie’a map) still exists m the hill tracts of 
the Jle Khong water bed due west of HwC or Thwon an, 
the point at which, ns we have shown, Ptolemy fixed the 
Me Khong s outlet 


aod a piettT ancient foundstios ton on the He Kh\>Dg cot far below C b eng 
nnd\B nbont ‘’U 16 Nortb lat There now teiaain only the terra Ftnf 
And Colbantc Kab r** en gmaticol DU t. Water to be dealt with to order to 
complete tbe dcapbenflcnt of tl r mb term oology belonging to the 51e Khong 
loeer Tbe ep tbet Llact Water appeare lo bare been appb'd also to either 
wc Iraratl or the Brahmaputra b t more lihely to the latter ns may be inferrrf 
trom the toBosmis pii-sage oeenmog to on art cle based upon Chuieso sourcea 
on Slaschq relations with Tibet whi h appeared in the Joimal Ch a 
rrandi r^S rol mi p *19 — the Great Golden Sand Piver 

li!^ rtscs in the aonth [frontier of Tibet] flowing through Burma to 

the eca. The lam Uangpu wl ch mns thron-'h Tibet is nn upper branch of 
tMtaTOortream wb rh is al*o cOW tl e DbeV^NaVer and is much larger than 
the ‘hmall Gold o Sani Tarer which jo ns the \aag twe The translator or 
cntapilcr who m Mr L.1I latVrr has here taVen lie Great Golden Sand 
1 iTft— or ra K" t iha as it is probaUr call -d in tl e Chinese teit— to bo the 
/ *.^^1 . 1’l”* 1* Hen that the Brahmaputra is probably meant front the 

.V 4 ^1 ^ ^ P* “ to be an upper branch of that stream 

and that tl o Drahm^uira goes in Asamby the altcmit re name of JTiran/a the 
GoU^ a.|K^t«foul.W(p 2S} ^Thelrarau furthermore eanhai^T 
whjetho rrahmapuira would bo^^y 
looked upon ta tut 1 ht In any case tie d-signatmn Black Water may 

le the \am « •*" *»» II sawnnpuoo tie Me Khong and the Brabmv 

pu ra woud proie lo power* jtt another epthet Inc mmon ^ 
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Kortatha Metropolis (No 118). 

I liavc iilroadj pointed out that this city corresponds to 
Chiii'ti or Kiu'ti (A), in Aimaineso Kiiit-duk, the 
nncicut name of Iho town and district non culled Ila^tui 
(pT It incntioued early m the Annals of Aiiinm • 

03 ono of the fifteen iS or dhisions of the ancient kingdom 
of Van-liing, founded, it is pretended, upwards of fifteen 
centuries n.t. After Iho Chinese conquest it is allcgrtd to 
have formed part of the f/(«« of Jih-imti ; to ha>o been 
nest erected into u separate by the "IVu' in ci)C& 

A.u. 270, and again belittled into a Ritnplc district by the 
Liang (caed A.n. 303) Jlut, as nc ha\e previously observed, 
this dependence was, at least in the curly da^s, merely 
nominal if ov er ; for in reality the territory belonged to the 
Cham. In fact, the anoale say that at the tioto of the 
djnastj (a.u. 229-205) tho K6it-tlul. and adjoining districts 
wero dangerous uud itupcnutrablc , tho Llait barbarians that 
occupied them were indomitable and knew no fear; thej 
could not bu tackled for couturles * It wns onl^ Tao^hwang, 
one of tbe Wu goncrats scut to subdue Kiao • clii in 
2C0-270 A n , who succeeded, according to tbe same source, 
In coercing tho lefraclory districts We must conclude 
then, on (he strength of the above information, that 
as a town or district had long existed prior to the begmniug 
of the Christian era ; and that in spite of the trumpeted 
Chinese conquest of the whole of Tonkin in 111 
was still in the hands of tho Liau, or Le — ie. the 

Cham"* — as late as 260 or 270 A.n It must consequentlv 
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have formed part of the Icingdom of TJpper Catopa dowu 
to at least the last - mentioned date, if not to a d 446, 
as TTonld appear from the evidence adduced at the outset 
of the present section Hence it is reasonable to identifj 
Kortatba Metropobs with the capital of that kingdom 

"We bare shown tbit, whereas Obineso historiographers 
would fain make ns believe that the kingdom of Xi»*i uas 
not founded till a d 137, or even so late as 220 ctreCt, by 
the rebellious native chief Ch^ii-hetty the old records, whether 
Chinese or Annamese, stale that Lm-i was chastised and its 
capital taken, as early as a d 43, by Ma-yuan "Wc have 
furthermore drawn attention (sw/nn, p 127) to the fact that 
the Liiano* P'hrah Bung chronicles ascnbc the establishment 
of the kingdom of Zw-t — or, as they stjle it, CuJant, 
Cukmam, or CuUamahm — to the leader of the eastern 
branch of the Thai emigration, whose name, I take this 
opportunity to add, is given as Chu I have been 

. lucky enough to find the counterpart of this tradition as 
to the evodus of the Thai people from Yunnan and their 


DP 112 f IH) LOoTound^ b>tb tbeiu pcoplo* mb one on tho assumption 
ttmt ttic cUancler u al<o pronoonced Zao or Lnii As a matter ot fact 
(hi^ nnlpoccnn no^sdars onioag tbc Annamese, nbo hovierer more ^nerall} 
pronounce It Xt«i So may one hold for analogous reasons, that the Z « (Znin) 
ate Uie same people as tbo Imic‘ (Zaio) MaTuan lin (op cit , jp 107-11“’) 
epcaVi o( tb« Zioo m being a bdl people, ^oud«{\il mountaia climbere bead 
huDteri, caambals to tho catent of eating their deceased ttlaUvw hoaouruig 
and otfenDg them up in ncnfce* practising couradism— all charncfcnstics 
still to bo met mth to a ccrfaui ecteot among tlio will II ah the JTami* 
(log wor'bip) and other bill tnbe^ of tho C'hitny stoeV but neifr among 
th« Lau • Ma “tuan bn adds morcarer that Ibcrts nra two classes of Zi>to# 
to Wit the Tttlliy.direUins and tbosQ ttnng oil tho mountiux elopes rcprescatin" 
tho unconrju Tcd and wildest portion of them Both clisscs are to this dav 
exempbi3e<t In the AX2 Di,§ and That tlue* dieision* of Iho Zoic t {ttJe 4 ipra 
p n. C> 1 thinb it » high time that SinologuU should bo persuaded to 
draw a linu o( d»*tmcti«a between two 10 widely dificrent peoples as tho Zi 11 
and Ldu lad j Chinese eUmDlogy would profit a good deal ibcrtby uod bo 
a!»* JtM to nw (n m ttie ntulJkd state it is now in 


• jura I ol ) raM,™,. I, „ i™, a„ 

among the people of ZarJaaJaa or ‘Coldna Teeth, ' at Inea» aun" th an- 
of the Chimw ant ITda^it,, of tho Laa) tut it u probably to the I^w" 
and trills ol M.s .t xb mbabiUfigtluidiatnct that hw rcBmrb. more particukrU 
apply N B that Col iuboua menuou the <e«r-7* u exutia- among the Jfiao 
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subsequent sprciul o%cr tbo surrounding countries, in (be 
legend gi^cn in tbo clironiclcs of the 2snn*Chao ns regards 
tbo kingdoms founded by the sous of T\ and 

I lin\c b\ this moans got hold nt last of tho Iiifhcrto missing 
link connecting Nnn-ChnoT>ilh Luang rdirnli IkTng hislorj'. 
riio names of tho chiefs nllogcd to have established the 
sanous kingdoms aro somoirhat transposed in the tuo 
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accounts md the locitions assigned to the Ivingdoms 
them'clvcs do to a certain extent dHrfgrce , but the substance 
of the stor} is practically the same, this being m itself 
sufficient evidence that both accounts have been derived 
from an identical source The same remark applies to 
the modified versions of the same legend still surMvmg 
among the Thai of Upper Burml and Asam, to Tvhich u’c 
have adverted m a preceding section As regards the 
eastern branch of the emigration with whicli wc are 
concerned at present, the Non-Chao chronicle places it 
under the leadership of C/iu hn,OTMuig Chu hn 
and ascribes to it the foundation of the 1 ingdotn of Kiao chi, 
whereas it makes 2Ii»j Chu sung ;1l ^0-”®^*dently 
the same personage with the Chu song of the Luang P hrah 
B ing account — the founder of theP/n Uz, or ts^ J'), 

1 ingdom wth capital at Peh ngai over which his almost 
immediate descendant Jeiihco (fc was reigning, as 
wo have seen {itipia, p 103), in iic 122, being shortly 
afterwards (b c 109) established by the Han emperor ITn Ti 
as king over Tien (Yunnan) 

The designation of Ktao chi as the kingdom founded by 
dfenj Clu hii IS no doubt on oversight on the part.of the 
Ivan Chao cUtctniclers for A'tao c/u nas, down to no 258, 
but a distnet of the aocient realm of Fan laiiff represented 
to have been conquered that year bj A^oka himself who 
according to Liu accounts almost imroediatelj withdrew, 
leaving it intact or according to the Annameso records, set 
iloivn to rule it himself Whatever may have been the 
real state of inattera, however, this realm was overthrown 
in n c 208 by the Ts in general Chao i o, who the following 
y ear pToclaimed himself king of Nan puch (JVaw rlf/), rrith 
cipitil at P nil i(u (Canton), and from that period down 
to the Han conquest of nc 111 JUno chi, with the 
adjoining districts os fat south as iTthi chon (Tban hw i),^ 

« Tie \nnimwo AonaU tDe» M cUl op p 03J nLoSsay 

anilX in the nw km-rSmj g tCTntonr bat a few 1 ne» {urtter oa s(aW Uuit 
msc lasrJ^irf ^ to) aiponted delegates ontli full powers to control 
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formoil pirt of the Kan t/ueh kingdom It is not tlicre 
foro ycTy tliot Jihitff Chu hn could have set bimseJf 

up ns kuig of KinO't'/n at some tunc bctirooii » c 22j 
and 200, and \nowing this toponjmic as a moi-c generic 
term resorted to h) the Nnn Chao Chroniclers in order 
to designate — without anj mm at precision — the npproxi 
onto location of tlio realm founded hy C/ni~ta7, 

I prefer to follow the JiUang Phralt IHng \ersion, which 
states Ctihni to have hacn tho kingdom in question other- 
wiso known us tho coun.frj of Kiii C hong lua, or Keu Kot- 
the Thtu lun I tal o the expression Keii C'hong liia to mean 
tho Kino Chiao) people of 0/uem Id tS or f2) 
Gampa Thtn bua, literally meaning ‘Lotus throne ’ m L lu 
seems to bo more likely a phonetic transcript of Thou hwT 
(Sr? ChUng^hiea), while JSicMiro/ ondcntl} implies the 
Ktao people or district of Uk, or Ktiii did {% 

Ch\u i£), Ptolem} s Kertatha now Uk tin Some of the 
chronicles add moreoTcr, tho explanation that this countrj 
IB also called Andm PraKnn, or Ptnlung this I think, 
that part of (modem) Aonamese territory once constituting 
the district of Pet hng, or Pi Am (Jfc '5-, Pichij prou 
Tt kail by the Annarotse) is meant Originallj forming 
part of the c/nin of Jth nan (n c 111) this district was made 
to include tho whole of the latter’s territory under the Sui 
and thus tho eistwhile chiin of tfiA nan became henceforward 
known by the name of efun of Ptching, or Pt kui Later 
on it was incorporated with C/an cA'dng, or Campa * It 
must have therefore corresponded to Ngc an and II i tiu 


the nffiire of iT m c/it (Kino cU ) soi] £" els and say nothin^ sbout e th r 
JJnrtn? or i i.» Tliu circnmslaDce I taVe as ende ce that the boondsr « 
fhe A/f yo A hin^om coold not rery iren have ert«nJi*d beyond Tba hw* 
the atmost 


SI Tho Anoame^e Annali H rc^'anl 

_ ... _s almost sjnonvinoiu the form f n] '•’i 

fs Sasfe 1 to Ih^ so tb of ihe sun and tbe latter sh Ion ff U I'**'’ 
[lO to the south] The traibJntor explains ombre torrP l>ondjn«e 
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with perhaps the northern part of Ivwang-hin included.* 
At one time the toponymio Pi-Ai«, Pialan, or Prahmg seems 
to have been employed not only by tho Ldu of Luang P'hroh 
Bang, but also by tho neighbouring nations of W^estem 
Indo»ChiDa, to de"»ignatc that southern part of Kwo-cht, or 
Tonkin, comprising, in fact, tho districts just named. Tho 
Burmese, we are told,* used to apply the term ‘ Kio-’pagan ' 
^ e. Ktu Vaknn or ^lao Pi-htu) to Tonkin itself. But this 
was probahlv only a generic designation, meaning more 
appropriately the southern part of that region The same 
remark applies, I should think, to the other term, Kt6 ICaze/i 
(GCC^O ODDD^Oo), giTcn by Jadson* oa the Burmese 
name for Tonlan and its native inhabitants jtazeh cannot 
here mean Ke-cho (Eesho), as might be thought at first 
sight, because the name of this capital is written in a different 


' The imaToese Aimata 0« ot ) 'woaJd giTB iis to uadwrtand that the 
temtory of the ancient fA«(» of Tfehtng, or Te‘lan, >9 nowadays repreaenfad 
hy the ^stneta of Ew^ds hiQ and Cwjo^.trT There has eter hceu a tendency 
among; native histonana, whether Chinese or Annamese, to usiga to Jxh-nan 
n tit nwM aouthcre pssitwa than it ha* ever occnjiicd, in the endeavonr to show 
that the dommions of their race extended faiibei than has really been the case 
Kot only did our Siuolojiste blindly follow these histonaas’ cmng footsteps, but, 
daziled by Chinese bombast and tinsel, they even exceeded tbe native over* 
i-slinutc Thence it comes that we are told in tho works of the said Sinologists 
how J«A.,ian was Kwing ztam [Jeumai Chuia Jltaneh HAS, voL ixi, p 41), 
or ** Qnang binh and Phn-jen p J with aU between ” Hetteir, vol xx, 

p 328), Xtti.i, or Campa ccmprisiiig "the modern Kanh-hoa md Binh-lhuan,” 
and so forth In a sunilsr strain even the scholarly Chavannes, having laid 
down the aywAictic piemise that JA mm “ correspond an OMaiiy-jiam actuel ” 
conclndfs that “ J est done prohahle qoe ih-iiny lb e Xi-eAiny, or TT-Zda] est 
le port coanu aujonrd hui soiu le nom do Toniane ["] ” (“ t oyagee des PSlenns 
■Bondi’anies," p tog, n. 1) It is to he hoped that the foregoing cnticid 
examination of Ch»m history will Imninoiisl} prove to him and his over-zeakns 
coTleagnes that or or Campa, included in her halcyon days 

lomrtAiNa tnare than Eban-hw* and TMn-thwon, and that their evao^erated 
notion as to tho extension of X»A mm must suffer not a few clipnus'^* ere it 

bronght within the bounds of histonca] troth “ 

Mn tho attract from hlr Gihsoo’e Journal given by Crawfurd in his 
" tmbas*) to Siam anil Cochinchiiia,*’ toI ii, p 43T. 

> Bunncse-Eoglish Dictionary, Ttangooa, 1883 , pp 139 and 713 
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•way, viz. GCTD^' ; nor can it evidently stand for Kiao- 

chi; but is more likely intended for Chiu-U, Kul-the, or 
Kortatha The latter being the capital, and at one time 
the chief district of an independent kingdom, it is but 
natural that its name should have spread far and wide and 
become employed to de»gnate the surrounding territorj*, 
and even Tonkin as a whole, in preference to the term 
JiAao-chi, which at best denoted but a province of tbe Chinese 
empire, and was specifically a tribal name rather more than 
a toponymic. It tras oalj- in the former character that it 
survived among neighbouring nations, and thus when these 
speak of the Kiao, Keu, KtA, etc., it must be understood 
that they refer to the people,* and not to the territory, of 
Tonkin ; a people, by the way, who wero in tbe early daj a 
composed purely of Mou»Annam, i.e. 0‘hTeng, or Cham 
elements, and not of the hybrid Slno-IndO'Chmeso breed 
constituting the modem Annamese. The snmo occurred 
with the terms PraJ-an, ^m-howi, and Tonltn, which only 
became knonn to foreign nations as soon ns the cities or 
regions which they designated set up us independent States 
Although FraKan is glien os a synonjm of Kit^ihe or 
Kortatha in the Luang P'hroh Bang chronicles — and it , 
is quite possible th.at it was so at the period when tlic 
whole of Jih’tian was included under that denomination 
— the original district or city known as Ptahan or 
Pi -Am was, under the Western Ilan period, but a small 
subdivision of the c?tun of Jth-nan olleged to ha\e 
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been established in b.c HI,* and ns such is said to 
have been situated to the north of Lin - then called 
Sstang - hn Por this reason I am inclined to identif\ 
Pralan with Ptolemy’s Pagrasa, the city or seaport which 
will be treated on under the next paragraph. Like Kot-the, 
it was a Lau foundation and formed part of the kingdom 
of Culant, oa evidenced by the frequent relations it had with 
the Liln kingdoms lying beyond its western borders* , hence, 

* See Dea 3LcIieL», op cit , pp 49-o0 

* So (tates ChaTaaaes, op cit,p 108 

’ Espetially witli tlio laojilom ot iluan^ I'hutn or C'hieii^ STAttSu/?, 6itu'»led 
btt?rcea the L 6 aBgr‘tTi\>BiB 5 State ftod (he 5»gt5«4ndiatnet I always thought 
that tlat kingdom had sometbiog to do with Ptolemy’s Bareukots, e<pcc>aU) 
as lU people are called i*A5f« (or Lan P'Akwi), thu being sery likely an old 
ttihal name heloDgiss to the early lohahilants ol C'hieng stock, connected with 
those ot the tnhes et the BlaeV Rivet called I*A«*er ot fAww (enmetunes 
•polled /hu-#t<iA by French atilcrs), of the !•<> na (J|[| JJ^) or T'e-la (see 
Devvni, op cit , p lid) and, perhap*, of the l^n^erh or I^u-irl (|^ 
of the Chuese, who*o name still snmics lo I^n-tr/i.Fn, nwa\ m S W kunnau. 
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I think, the reason why its name, Ttalan, was also used 
by the L7u to designate the State of CuJani It is, no 
doubt, owing to the active intercourse existing in the early 
days between Culani and those Liu kingdoms, as well as 
to tho trfidition of their common origins through their 
having been founded by rulers belonging to the same 
family, that the various instances of homonymy between 
them and their capital cities wo have noticed in a preceding 
section {supra, pp 146-147) have sprung forth It would 
not be surprising if it abould turn out that tho change 
which took place in the name of the Lin i district into 
Hsiang-hn soon after n c 111 had some connection with the 
amalgamation of Muang P'huen with Prakan, brought about 
by tbe marriage of the P'huen king with the warlike Prakan 
princesses mentioned in the last footnote (p 295) "Was it 
through this event that Lm-t, having become part and parcel 
of Lan c'haug, received from the lattei its new name, turned 
by the Ohinese, according to the genius of their language, 
into C'hung hn or ITtiaug hn^ And was it through some 
similar event, but perhaps with inverse issues, that the name 
of CurlimAla or Cudama-mgara was transferred from Chui U 
or K6l the to Luang P'hrah Bmg, or ciec teisa, giien that 
tbe conjecture about Luang P'hrah Bing having at somo 
time or other borne such a name is correct^ I shall not 
attempt to answer these puzzling questions, which I gladly 
leave to future inquirers to definitely settle by further and 
more far - reaching researches into the ancient history of 
the regions concerned Suffico for the present to cstabbsb 
the fact that Ctidania nagara is ovidentlj but one of 

fccneralions oftcnranli tljo lung of TS (Zl wa* isTitrd to come anil re gn 
lint liu nJe did not liit long «« be wa* a9*o» nntcil nod n local cl icf put in hw 
itcil on the tbrooe Tbtso ctcbU must Iwvo taken place dunng tho carlj 
erntnnes of the Cbnst an Era 

It will appear from the eboro tr*4»twiu that Uie Stat of ibwlan (A I ») 

Cila i (£iN 0 •”'>*1 liare occnpied m lu early daw the ttmtonca of tbe prewat 
Tbiil fc** t'P® on and Jli t fl dwtricti knj that nllhongh iDhi'h*'-'! by 
a <7 or Chum poptiJation tboroliBg element wnit haro been Zjio lt« 
ela nung de««nt from tho Iiula dynarfy whiel w the th rd ctmlury » c. ruled 
m \unsan 
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The j(lenli<> of Chm U or Kitii-diik ond IhcXfH-' 

or Upper Camp7 kingdoni tlist ncliti\o thus far demonstrated 
on geographic il, lustoncal, ond Iinguistical ground^ rcceircs 
further confirmation from tho bimilantj m names between 
tho ChTi-song mid Chu hn of, rcspcctnel}, the Luang P'hrah 
Ihltig and Nan Chao chromcles-~but more especially of the 
latter — and tho rebellious Ch'n hen to whom tho foundation 
of tho kingdom of Lm i w ascribed by tho Chmeso annalists 
It will readily be seen that llio initial terra in all these 
names is Chu or Chu Ilenco wo may well eurnitso that 
Ch'U’Ucn was \crj likely a descendant of either C/i«'hn or 
C/ifi sdiij, whntcicr the correct name of tho original founder 
of tho XiH i-Campu kingdom may haio been Tho Chinese 
account followed by Sfa Tuan lin * describes Ch‘u hen ns tho 
Bon of a fuuQ U'an, rccciicr of taxes for tho hsten (district) 
of JImiij lilt, and spoils his name Q *£, adding that C/i'u 
was his family appcihtion Tlic date of his rcbcllioa and 
enthronement is king of Ltn i u placed in the last years of 
tho Lastern linn dynasty (i c towards VD 221) Other 
Chinese text* nccuiding to Chaxanues,* refer too C/i*u hen 
(svith the second character in hts name ditfcrently written] 
who likewise rebelled m v n 137, but met with failure, tho 
Chine«o governor of Tonkiu baring succeeded m restoring 


the conntrj » f I il !a (lunn'iii ri*/** « « pp 61 and 121) turned hii arra< 

a<*ain 1 21 a y i (Kiao cbl) »bi>-o kios in otter de piir committed rmc da 
liut VSoka rcsn-fc titoil bini anl loi rendit son roraume qml appela j 
W c bliiU ahoii m one < 1 the fol!owiii„ pnragrapl i 11 at th a epi-oue la to be ceu 
nected wilh the lora on ascribed hr tUc Aooan «o amiaU.ts to the Ling otShu 
BC 2o3 The nulhonhes jQ-trefrrred to say howeTer that the iW » potent te 
haTiDg o%erthro'ni the T o 15 pdjnasly^bicu then ruled oier Amo ehi rlnnmd 
the name of the country into ^ ! k et Oi Itt (Chinese 0 U and Hi 0 0 
a term which has eridcntly nothing to do with C Ion I niaj add that none of 
the tan a t {iTf ai narratire ) On the fonndatioit of the That Choni Tung nor 
the several versons of the Muang \oiig Chromcle I havo met with do contain 
a word as to thu story of Itnha baving after h t conquest changed the name of 
2f anff Kc • into Cutani Hence the latter most bnve he n an srbitniry addition 
introdaccd by the interpreter from whom Gamier obtained h s uiformation ond 
1 more Cnan ever see fit to adhere to my identihcabon ol Ci ia wiVa the 
tingdora of Hat the or Upper Campa fedmg quite eertam that Viola s conquest 
hod no connection whateier w th it 
I Op cit p 419 
a Op cit p *’03 
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otdcr. llvv* Aun-\UK''' AmuU,’ qmitinK ' 

jnalsO of tho Ch'u'hen «f A.t» IH* n inl»\o cliu f, h«< 1 
cxjilnin that hU tnmo «.n tint of ii fstnily of "snutlicm 
barbarinn*!.’' i'a\ notlunp, lioi^ovrr, u'* to Ihi' ( A « 

hfn lianng pct up «» Umg; ot Lui't, fttul nn» ulnit 

as to tho coup of Ch'u'Urn t'cnnfit* n^wul a j> *’1* wbicU 
is only nUuvic^l to nt p Ji'int w* tbc comtm ularv , comjuN <! at 
o later dilu frouv CUiuevt source* * At the »itiip time tht j 
warn us tint tho nn«l other Chinese historical work* 

trrito by mistake the term hen with n tUfTLrcnt elnract« r, 
although corvtc^iug tho «amo sound * Which thi* tluraclcr 
is, tve aro not ahown by the translitor. I/itcr ou. Wtsscen 
tho dates correspoudmg to tUo ptrtoil ai» we 

ore told* that tlic kings of /b-nrt«, />tii*i, and Vari'j-tniii'j 
(or r'nO'/a^Hj P) e- nt c»\o)* 'rjiU tribute to the Wu emperor 
To Ti ruling nt A'nu-king,* and ssc art thus indirvttls gistn 
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to understand that Ltu-t at the time, an independent 
State. ^Ve niaj, then^ well conclude, on the strength of the 
.ibovo fragmentary evidence, that Cliu-hn and Gh'u-Iten are 
Tcry likely identical tcrm<i, though spelled in different ways, 
representing cither the dynastic or the family name of the 
early kings of Ltn-i, but more probably the name of the 
State itself, in its full form CuJani. In support of this 
conjecture I may point out the coincidence in spelling 
between the last part of the name of Chit-Un |f:) and 
the initial one of the term Lin i g,), which would thus 
appear to he but a shortened form of C/iU’lin~i ^ Si), 
the probable onginal Chinese phonetic transcript of Culam 
It must be noted, in fact, that the three characters which 
compoao it. sounding Chu-lantj-eik in the present Fa*chou 
dialect, may have been pronounced something like ChU’lan-\ 
or ChU’hn'ih in the old days P^re Legrond de la Liraye 
spells Ian the second character in the name of the rebelboas 
Ch'U’lien, whom he accordingly describes as KJin-lan.^ The , 
connection between the two toponjmics Culant and Z»h*i 

ranUnt mtli harug (L<ea\er«<t a new lolepcolent Sta1« wiilua the bmits o( 
the pretended Chio««o domuuoos, to bo added to (be kingdom of Z%n i and to the 
reitm of the Jru^i'ii I (whose bordon were reached bj Ms pian in A s 43) , 
innkiBg nltosiether no less than three mdmodent kingrloms, all to bo found 
wilhiiL the zone said to have been embnued by the famous thun or deportment 
of Jt/i ii/rn established by the Wesfem Han 

* See Des 3Iichels, op cii, notes, p lOS The reverend Kre, howerer, took 
Ch'ti-iien or Sfiu ten to be the Dame of a tnbe, in which guc*s it will now be 
seen he was not «o rcry far wrong as Dor aiichcla think*, since that name was 
the dccignation borne by either (he kingdom or its capita) The Chinese 
character ^ means ‘a cipital ci^' as well ns ‘a distnel,’ and this is most 
prohibly the reason why it w-is employed in the transcnptioa in prefereneo to 
another more suitable for conveying (be eoand » In the langnago of the X4u 
populations of Yunnan, the sense of conntrv, dirfnct or city was conreved by 
the term Vuaiif (Iranscnbcd as ^ br the Cbinc«c) preGsed to llie name 

of the kingdom , ihu), Jlsiiff CAS ftH aWcgc,t to haro been tie 

name of the founder of the Ji«rs*cA, (read Ztm !) Elate, is instead, nodonbt, 
tbeJlattckwegtttfton/or tie Sinte ifsrif, to w«f Jfmr/iy OfnAinr 

Abbb Bo^lerau-V says {AnuaUi i* Plxlrhia Ocienf, t ii, p 323) that 
CA‘N.fir,i shns Shn-rtrn or Ji^il few (whose rebellion, by the wav, hepl’CM 
,n At) 263'), wa* also calW K»o dtt. a term which it wdl be otwired, 
approaches very cioscly to the form Kortatba recortied by Pioleniy as being the 
name of its capital eitv 
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thus receives further dcmonstntiou from the ctjniological 
point of vievr riicro would seem, then, to bo no further 
room for doubt that the kingdom of Cuh»t, or Upper 
Cainpa although inhabited b\ a Clura — ic AIoii-Annnm 
descended — population oircl its orjgiml establishment to 
the liiu from Southern Yunnan, headed bj a prince of 
Indu lineage belonging to that djnastv which, said to have 
hailed from 'Magadlia, founded kingdoms all over Yvinnnii 
and adjoining countries introducing therein the civilization 
the laws customs, and beliefs, current at the time m the 
country of his ancestors This circumstance proves our 
contention that Northern Carapl unlil e its southern counter 
part received its ciwUiation from Northeni India Numbers 
of natives from that region who had come to settle in 
Yunnan followed, no doubt m the wake of the Indil 
Yunnanose pruico that led the wav to Cufnni and inanj 
moTB continued to flow m ih© new State, cither directly 
rm 0 hieng Rung and Luang P hrah Bing or indirectlj tia 
Yunnan whither they bad at first directed their steps 
jointly contributing to tbo development of the countrj on 
Indu lines and causing it to attain that coroparativelj high 
degree of advancement of which unmistakeablo trices are 
left to this diy as we have noticed now and then m the 
course of our inquiry Later on the number of the Indu 
setUeia wbo had reatbed the countrj by the overland route 
began to receive considerable additious from those of their 
countrjmen who had found their waj thither bj sea and 
a considerable trnde was no doubt estnblished and carried 
OQ by the latter with their mother countrj and the numerous 
Indu settlements spread all over the Indo Chinese coast the 
Malay Archipelago and the Southern Chinese seaboard 
Hence we may take it as certain that by the first centun 
of the Christian era the name of the capital of TJppei 
Camp I like those of other conspicuous cities on the 
same coast — must have become well known not only to 
Indu traders but also to those of far more TVestern 
regions thus easilj coming to the notice of our incotn 
parable geographer, who handed it down to postoritj in 
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the ffrm of Kortitlia Uitropoks It is now well known, 
in fuct, that early before I’lolcraj’s and Marmos’ time, 
not onU S\nnn, but also Parthian, Arab, and Alexandrian 
incrcbant*,— 'outdisfancjn^ the exploits of the Vhaaictuas 
and Chaldxans, tho A\ cstern world'u pioneers m rnsforn 
!iaM,»ation and following m tho wake of tho Praridians of 
Southern India, to wliom belongs the honour of baaing first 
opened tho sea route leading to the China Sea and founded 
inercantilo ectllemcnts all over tho coast of the I ur East, — 
pushed their joume}s further from India and Cojlou on to 
the Mnlaj Peninsula and the Tonkin Gulf, reaching thence 
Cmton and tho ratafenous faroutl5ing Kattigflra which 
a\e ha;L identificl with and shall mcontroscrtihl} pro%o 
m due course to he, Hang chou In our author’s own dajs 
the fimous embassy from the Pomnn Onent, alleged to 
ha\o been sent br Hnrciis Aurelius Antoninus landed at 
k port of Jt/i linn and thenco journeyed overland to the 
Chinese capital Ixijang In referring to this event tho 
Lianj^thu informs us that “the merchants of this country 
\_Tn ttUii, or S^^la] frequently visit Tii nnii, Ji/i ua» and 
C/tao elth ’ * TTo shall trrtofind out in tho nest paragraph 
the location of tho seaport at which that so-called einbas^ — 
in reality but a private commercial mission — landed In 
the introductory book of his treatise* Ptolemy, after baling 
referred to “ those who have sailed from us to those places 
[m India] and have for a long time frequented them, and 
•dso those who have come from thence to us ” proceeds to 
say ' from the same informants we have also learned other 
particulars regarding India and its different provinces, and 
its remote parts as far as the Golden Xhersonese and onward 
thence to Sattigara /« satlniff thtl/o, the voyage, they 
said was towards the east, etc These passages clearly 
show how the seaports of the Tonkin Gulf must have been 
frequented as stations on the then well known sea route 
to the China coast and, at the same time as cntrep6ts for 

i TTiri h a Cli oa ssdOie Pomaa Onent p 

> Cti xm { § i and a 
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tlje trade wbicli thence Tvas carried on oTcrlaad with the 
western parts of the Celestiol Empire. Hopelessly lost in 
their attempts to fix a suitable site for Kattigara, to locate 
which almost every simulacrum of si seaport on the whole 
s.trctch of the Indo-Chinese coast from Tonldn to Martaban 
was variously resorted to,* our Sinologists have come to the 
tonchision that it was not until id 16G, the date of the 
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Ta-lsUn embassj to Chiiu, that the sea route to the Tar 
East was opened bj "Western traders, and that Tonkin formed 
then, and from that time only, its terminus, which was 
not removed further on till the third century, and then 
only as far as Canton * Such narrow views will have 
to be considerably broadened now that we have ehoun 
Sattigara, the Herachan pillar of early Western Oriental 
navigation, to have stood comiderabl^ further to the east 
since the ver^ first century of the Christian Era Kortatha 
Metropolis and the other cities or seaports on the Tonkin 
Gulf mentioned by Ptolemy cease accordingly to play the 
rfile of termini tentativelv ascnbed to them by our prede 
cessors in the field of Far Eastern historical geography^ 
and appear to us in their true light of entrepots for the 
trade with the southern China frontier and intermediate 
stations on tho maritime route to the Chinese coast 

Having thus far shown tbo part that Eortatba MetropoUs 
performed in Indo Chinese history as well as in Western 
Oriental commerce, it remains to be seen whether its site 
can be determined with greater approximation withm the 
district where we haie located tl, and to occount for the 
form of Its name (Kertatha) adopted by Ptolemy 

As regards the emplacement of the city, tho corrected 
latitude we obtained for it m the tables being 18® 42 N , it 
will be seen that its position coincides with the site of the 
present Ylfi (Vinh), close by the mouth of the Song Ka 
(lE 3) H‘ver (termed ATrt/wA’o/j m LIos) As this was the 
eastern terniiniis of the overland routo from India and BurniT 
known to have existed from at leist tho first centuri a o,® 


• Ilirtli lix 1 1 oai China Ft UT t 1 st» pp 5l-o3 

* Set) ] ojVcr m C/ma y rrir r TcJ ii p 330 whoH Lowever Lo malftj m 

usual sritli S noltvn. ts a rouJiBu of aocietit In !» Chincto pof’vrapby by BistiOi; 
} uf? thanj (an oM tmgit m ottupyui^ tho touthrm part uf tl e ] met t 11 'A 
h»» «! tnct with per^j , a porlioa of 'Northtm Hi t » ) cstmil a« /«r m 
B armn anlau-Tn.-*! ng t!at tip Ta U i» tmluMV of a u 166 m^t pnbibJr 
laadtj at Mfr^ i or «un nrhero el»« i » tho Tala ng kin-’J m of itiun *, *ui<h 
was Ihertforo I ell to 1 e u part of 1 ( ) an 1 pr>cr«l.'«l tl ro * ‘’2ft 

land to Vn Sco alsi IT rtb in n </ Uiat t s«-,fyfrJu>T 

p 491 whfro he fjuolra the f iJowiBgptM »» fr ra an oil < Ijior~) wort _ 
imfh Tir -0* [Udal from innan Ihrr. I. nr. 

may pJ to tUw country ‘ elc 
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I am inclined to adopt the position of Vlu foi Ptolemy s 
capital citj rather than that of Ha tin a little below It 
IS, hoTvever, onlj by means o£ archeDological investigations 
conducted in that neighbonrhood, that the exact site of that 
capital can definitely be determined The Annamese Annals ^ 
have pointed out, make mention of a fortress of Khu^lof 
on the Northern CampT frontier, which, unsuccessfully 
besieged bj the Chinese governor of Kiao cbi in A n 431, 
was fi^ually taken in 446, access being thereby gained by 
the invaders to Hsiang Im (i e Ltn i or Cnrapa) terntorj 
This frontier stronghold, said to have stood on the northern 
hank of a stream called the id d-ung,^ must have been situated 
either on the Song Ka about Vin or considerably further 
to the north by the bank of the Song Ml in the present 
ThaR hwa district, and it had, I think, nothing in common 
with Kortatha I prefer in fact, to connect it rather with 
Ptolera/s Pagrasa which will be treated on in the next 
paragraph 

As regards tlie connection in names between Eortatha and 
the did , Kau iei or KOI the distnct, or the chief oitj 
which gave the latter its name, I should think it has heen 
made sufficicutlj evident m the foregoing pages as to scarcely 
need onj further dcraonstration I shall, however, add 
a few more remarks of a purclj lioguistical nature m order 
to throw, if possible, more bght on this highly interesting 
subject Wluch. veas tho teal otigvual uamo ot the district 
or Its chief citj it is impossible to guess since it uas 
dilTertntlr spelled and pronounced, as evidenced by the 
different forms uo have given to wit Chiu tO, Cudu, 
Cu lama, CuJdi )u/n, Culuy Cu/aiu, Colam, Ctiddmani, Cula 
mam, CuldmdlinJ Ciillamdhnt, Lin t Kot (he, Kau tOl Kuu 
dill, ho tiK, etc Although these are as a nile, mentioned 
us deajguttUons botiio h> the district or kingdom it is almost 
certain that thej belonged originally to its chief citv, and 
tint jt was from the latter, as usuallj occurs m Indo China 

It IP K oBdUi 
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that the Idngdom took its name. If n distiDCtion were to be 
imido, I ehoxild be inclined to think that wc are here in front 
of t\ro sets of names, one of nhich ma}* be assigned Chhi'U, 
Kot-the, or Cutla as prototj'pc, and the other Zldlinl (the 
name of the Indii Cnmpa, transferred to its Indo-Chinese 
counterpart). It is apparently from the union of both that 
the form Ciililnitihni and its dcriratUcs were arrived at. 
Whether of these two sets of names one belonged to the 
kingdom and the other to its capital, or whether both were 
indiscriminately used for either, it is impossible to say. 
'I’ho latter was probably the case in Inter dajs. But at 
an early period I should imagine thnt Kot-iJte, or 

Cxida more properly designated the city which, at the same 
time, as usual nith Indu and Indo-Chinese capitals of 
kingdoms, may have also been known under eeveial other 
n iraes Tho term Kortatha can, in fact, he traced to various 
distinct denominations belonging to ancient cities of India. 

In the first place, I ohservo that it may ho a contraction of 
JVoffar Thatlha, vulgo Nagai Thatha, in wliich case its name 
would seem to have been imported here Aotn the hanks of 
the Indus, ‘ and its location would suit very well — allowing 
for presumable displacements tbat occurred in the course 
of the Song-Ksi — either Vlu or Ha-ttfi. 

In the second place, it may be observed — as I already 
pomted out at the outset of this chapter — that the name of 
Kortatha, or very Iifccly represents the term Kxttjiara, 

or Kauthara, occurring in Southern Carnpa as the piobablo 
designation once borne bj the ancient citj of TJmpu-iiagara 
Pinal L is, as a rule, pronounced indifferently as k or t in . 
Annamese and some of the Southern Chinese dialects: thus 


> Sic Cunningham’s “Ancient Gengiapliy of IniLa,” p 283 eeq , for 
Tathn, n name which, he eijs, means ‘«ty on the nver banl ' It was an 
aDfitnf nniJ important emponuBj Tbe conlntlioa of jiajar ta Gay, Oor, 
Kkor, or Kor is a very common one in Indo-Cbinn I mty quote as mstnneej 
in Siam Khorat, a contraction of Xkjrar-rSjT^iimai, thewfore (erro™ 
Xfioraitmd in nearly aU hooka of tnset ot the siTpnteictli onJ tii;htccn*u 
centunes , Xerayol or Eheyasrali,ihe rolgar dc*iirtiation for yaijar‘>idyala, etc 
The Ehwirs fRucrally make Xm/Xtr ont of Jlayer, .\anijttr, »r oy 

metatbesis Another common modificsbon of these temu in Piim i' ZaKron 
(for lagtr, i\'<iyor). 
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of tilt) country, and subsequently transformed by tbe Sino* 
Annaiaeso into CJnn-U, Ktu-iel, JTaU'ldl, etc. 

WhichoTcr of tbo tbreo surmises made above be the 
correct one, only furtber local investigation will be able 
to disclose, ifeanwhile, we may rest satisfied with tbo 
conclusion that Ptolem 3 ’’s Kortatha most assuredly corresponds 
to tbe district -city of ^ {Chm-le, etc.) Were other 
evidence wanting, tbe mere fact of these characters being 
to this day pronounced Knt-Ul by the Hakkas would be 
sufficient to establish the etymological connection.^ 

Pagrasa (No 117). 

We are here in the presence of a toponymic identical to 
the one (No. 03) we havo already met with on tbe eastern 
Coast of the Gulf of Sum, and explained (supra, p 191) as 
being composed of tbe two Khmer terms Pu or Ma, meaning 
‘chief,’ *gieat,’ aud Juds, of as jet undetermined signi- 
fication. Given that tbe name of the city or mart now under 
discussion can be traced to the same original terms, it uould 
hot prove that an identical language prevailed on both 
tbe Golfs of Tonkin and Siam, a fact which docs not come 
as a surprise to us, since we Lave over and again insisted 


in Uniiot bjr tbe Cli^ Thu term maj nell be a mere tra^estj of 6r> Jtfhni, 
unlcBs it can be proved to be connected, as I have nlreadv pointed out, with tlie 
indisenous term 

'■ Dr Ilirth, in the paper referred to above, m which he codeivoiirs to lrae« 
the origin of Ptolemj’s terra Kattigara to the nams boret bj the aucimt 
dutnet of C^iii~t^ or A'lii-M, m-ihcs n ipiotation from a Chinese work wliieh 
requires roctificitioa “The Chine** gw^rapliw,’* he goes ou to stafo 
C7iin<» Jlei leic, »oI ^vui, p 53), “points out a citv ciUcd JTt'nn.e^ai,, eitintid 
south-east of Iige an, opposite the protBontoiT of Ilniiiiin, ns tho place where 
the ancient Kao~ti [i e. ete ] wa* located when it was tha capital of one 

of the three principalities — SiH-rK’anj, and Keo~li [m \nuanic** . 

TSn-e'huai)^, To-tin, and JTfw <f5i] — which formcil the three din-mns of 
Annum which existed in the be^ionin^: of the third centurj’.’’ Thu cvtrnci do*^ 
not help us one whit in esUUtduDg tho evart position of A'ni <<■, siuco 
thou was not n city, but n district cstahtisbcd in S81-C01 by tho Sui in Iho placu 
of tho nucicnt hu of Jlirai-htran (which incinihd Kg'-iln and jiarf of Its 1 1>0> 
and since Kitu-ilul. itself did not at fir«l make part of Htuui-thoii, but wi* 
ine)aJ*'d in it much later, ni l>ctseci) a v 627 anJ CjO, by the T‘iu^ Dc» 

MirbeKop cit , pp lOTenllW) 
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throughout the preceding pages on the fact that the coasts of 
"both those regions ■nero at the early period vfo arc concerned 
nith inhabited by a population of the same — i e. Jldii-Annani 
or, as I prefer to call it, C^fiieng — stock, to which the Chum 
also undoubtedly belonged, notwitlistanding what is asserted 
otherwise by ethnological and philological authorities The 
term Ba passed o%ct to the Thai, who retain it to this day in 
the sense of ‘ chief,’ ‘ master,’ ‘ teacher,’ or ‘ gui k ’ * ; and that 
it obtained favour nith the same signification among the 
Chdiu 13 exemplified by the term Ba-shih, still applied to 
the highest caste of the priesthood, descendants probably of 
the Brahmans of Campa, who are to bo found all over 
Biu-thwon, more especially in the valley of Panrang.® 

But we have likewise observed that in some dialects of 
the seml-wild tribes of Kamhoja, Ba. or Bcih means also 
the embouchure of a river os well as a confiuent, and it is 
probably in this sense that we find it in many a namo of 
the Bo, or Pd class, such as Ba^SaK or Pa-iaX, Pu^Tuni,^ and 
Ptolemy’s Pagiasa, Palauda, ©to In Annam Pa (i^ , Pa) is 
freq^uently used as a prefix to the names of marts owing to 
the fact, It is said, that many of these were established close 
by the house of some infiuential tradeswoman, wherefore they 
came to be designated as the ‘tnarket of Ba (dame) so and 
BO ; Bd literally meaning ‘ dame,’ ‘ lady,’ in this case * It 
IS, however, doubtful ivbether ut the early period now under 


In tlie exptes«»Q KKru-Bu-jlthait EoUestive 

Uesi^'uation for Uichcrs In anctent works, such aa the “ ft ortheni Annals,” ifa 
respect prefixed to the name of chiefs, pnneea, chief 

— “nwtory pf Tehsmpo,” loc «t , p 26, and the same 
aniQoi * i«Tcaames ct leura fcIkiod',” p 43 The tena Ha-sheh mav he 

niTIt T* *V“”'**® -Ba-e*** feavO and Khmer B„.ku, both meaLig 

Great or 

ra Imthfl ouF (falher) of lw»i, but I am inclined to tlunk that 

III Ins tUe eld Alon.i^liiner sense here also I<ocaUy, hoT.e’jer it la now 
pnmouncedsnth the short Toaellhos Jh-TSw. * it « now 

“ £«Hr..o«s H iJecon- 
no ... p JSS, foolnofe, and fto 26, p 231. index sv This 
pnrili-^t iccordcd to jhofwr sex find* its ev^nahoD in the fact that all over 
Icido China the retail trade vs uimUj m the hands of womea and that aa 
adnuttisi in 62 (see index, pi?,) fey the Anfamese Sr 1ui4u 
^m‘’wV'ct ^ »“Pinor tomcninthe eonductof business, an often- 
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consideration tho term lla was as \£t used m this sense in 
the district where Pagrasa stood and I should accordingly 
think that either of the two signiBcations given at tho outset 
are entitled to oar preference, the second one appearing to 
be tho most eligible 

The rectified latitude, 19® 64 IT obtained m the tables 
for Pagrasa indicates for this city or mart a location about 
tho mouths of the Song Ml not far away from the present 
district city of Than hwu and from the JTUa Dai or ‘ Great 
Mouth ’ forming tho southernmost outlet of tho Soiiff kai 
(Song koi) or Red Rtier doinag by Ha noi city Jn tie 
term Kiia D(u or Great Mouth' we may have the Sino 
Annamese — and consoqueutly modern — equivalent of tho 
ancient Mon Aunam toponymic Da or gidsa If not 
the location proposed at the mouths of the Song Mu would 
agree very well with the name of tho city, given that ll o 
prefix P& or Ba is to be taken in its second sense of 
embouchure of a river, and in this case the term Pagrasa 
would mean tho G> dsa (or K> is) mouth (city , village mai t 
or harbour) There is a place marked P/u Ve (Phu kh6) 
in modern maps a little abo\e Than bw t and by the haul 
of the Song Ma which would seem to answer all require 
meats its name meaning ‘city of the i,trcam or ‘city 
(at the mouth) of the iivcr, and approaching very closely 
in souud — allowing for the modificatious it must Lavu 
undergone in passing through Annamese tongues unable 
to pronounce the > s and final as — Xo Ba Kias or Pa rjias 
But it is perhaps better to leave the final settlement of 
these questions to local experts 

Proceeding therefore in our preliminorv inquin, the 
next toponyimo that attracts our attention is that of JCa eh 
already noticed as applied to a part of Toni in by tl o 
Burmese in the expression Kii-Ki el meaning evidently 
the Ken or Ktao (people) of the Ivozch (region or district) 

Ka el may w ell be intended to represent Kt as or Grdfa, and 
Pa Ka tfi the mouth of tho river of tho /w<?f country 
(Pdgi'as'i) I do not insist however, on this identification 
which 18 to bo regarded as merely tentative owing to tho 
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lack of sufficient data wkerewitk to estabiisk tke exact 
location of the Kio-Kazsh district The same remaik 
applies to our suggestion ns regards the possible identitj of 
Fagrasa with the stronghold of Khti-lot or KIiu lat made in 
the preceding paragraph This fortress, we lla^e seen, was 
situated on the northern border of Chlm terntorj, and bj 
the bank of a ro er recorded under the now forgotten name of 
L6 d.unijy nhich maj hare been either the Song ka or the 
Song-Mi The district of L6 rf-un/y, where the source of 
this streata is located, and from which the latter took, its 
name, is described as part of Jih~mn from the time of the 
Hati conquest (nc 111), and located to the north west of 
im » * From the fact that it is mentioned in the hst of the 
dth uan subdivisions iramediilelj after tbnt of (Pi* 

^ui), and two places before that of Hsinnr; Im (Ltn t), it 
would appear that LO-dzttng was Ijing considerablj north 
of the Iast*named, being at tho same time cotenmnous 
(probablj on the west) with Pi iiii* TDiu lot stood then, 
probably, on P» kin territory, and may have been its 
chief cit), corresponding at the same time to Ptolemy’s 
Fagrasa, which it somewhat resembles m name The term 
Khu’M or Kltu lat is, in fact, possibly the Annamese 
eorruptiou of the local word Krai or Kras, which, m 
conjunction with tho prefix Bd or Pd, maj have formed 
the real naroo of the ciU Not being supplied with tho 
natue characters used in spelling tho Annameso name of tbt 

‘ ^ -o D<« SlithtL* oj cit pp 121 teitnalST Kotes 

1 SO Ti « nUHM otthn duttwU loto wh ch /lA nan IS 

10 bast U<Q j),, ,n b.c 111 aro p»in ia iho foUowiae onTcr 

rroct^J b; lr.nn north lo MUlh — . 

(1) ChCa aju (Cho^-c*)— je«s>>o» ^<-v7abo<} i» sorth ct CHan tl, i n 
(Osmpl er i n {) •' 

C) Tf ViS^tn Un '-Ucatioo&'ncnMMWn; eorth of do i eh j (Camp-i 

(3) L. n- [Jm TuB~)-lec*t m dr«nWil as beiDj* north west ot Chan 
th i>3 tCamp*, c* 1,* q 
( 1 ) Tn Wlta (list th sus}— DO location girts 
(S) Tuas? J*a {Ihlaas la)— lociltj to north w«t 
huclhrria Catspa) 


at modfim Cldn-<A t f 



ri nTiirn i.\nu and 


.'Ul* 

thv, >'c tnnnot jiulpc l»ow far the ot^mr>logIcil connocfion 
no ha»o cm b*' iHamlaiNcd. JIni it socms qiiiic 

rirliiin. fioiu tin* nrgtitiKntf no Im^o nddiiml jn llio j)n- 
cwlinfj I'inl Papraja m«nL InM: Inon aoinclioTr 

coniiPcto<l nhli the unciint (Hstni.t of Ti^k'ni nnd il« well- 
hnonii i)ort, whillu-r Khft.ht was jt<» clittf city or not. . 
Ilio correct nntne of tliii (Hntrtci, wo hii\L* ^honn, must 
ha\o been VaKan, Prnkan, or Prakumj, hinto it is tip to this 
tiny BO pronounecil b^\ the L.7u, nnd \ory slightly (lifTcrcntlj 
by tho lliirtneso nnd Southern Chinese {Pt-lbi, 

Pefkiiig)', Ti-htn being merely Ibo inodcni Anniirncso way 
of reading tho characters by wliicli its iinriio has been 
recorded in Chinese lastoricnt works ^Vo hate likewise 
pointed out that it was most probably a JjTm foiindilion, 
forming part of the In(Iu«I«7usian kingdom of CUhitii, nnd 
li.no located it to tbo cast of tho P'htfu State in the 
present Tliafl*hwa district in accordance trith the evidence 
elicited from lAu as well ns Chinc*o records, avhicli latter 
describe it as lying to the north of Ltn-u That Pagrwsa 
stood in tho temtorj of Prakan teeias, therefore, as 
undeniable fact. And the aery close resomblauco in 
names noticeable between tbo two places suggests niso 
im etymological coniicGtion. Truly, the finals in both differ 
considcrabl}, but it must bo bomo in mind that well-nigh 
two thousand 3 cars liu\c elapsed since Ptolcmj' noted down 
as Fograsa what be heard pronounced Pd-Ardv OTPa~^iSs, and 
that during that interval there has been ninplo opportunitj’ 
for these terms to become modified into Pa ktdn or Bd-^rau, 
nnd thence, bj' metathesis, into Prdk&H, Piakan, Pagan, etc. 

Tho modern Annamese form Ti-kan is a good instance in 
point as to tho evolution that tho pronunciation of those 
terms must have undergone In ony case, I shall leave 
it to future research to establish whether tho name of 
Pagrasa is to bo connected with that of the Tt-kan or 
Prakan district or of its chief city, be it Prakan or Kku- 
lot that the latter was called, or something to that effect. 
Suffice it for the present to have fixed tho position of 
Pagrasa within the territory of Prakan and at the mouth 
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oi tlio Song illi, not far from the present Thnn b’w'\ district 
citj, rvhich IS the place obtained by calculation m our 
tables on the basis of Ptolemy’s data It will be seen then, 
that Fagrasa nas Tory likely the feiinous port on that sea- 
coast called Pi ?ui lu Chinese records, after either the name 
of the district, Pi hn, i e Ptalnn, or its chief city Which 
nas the case ive are unable to decide but it seems very 
probable that the espression * port of Pi / ui roercly meant 
the ‘shipping port for the Ptitn [i e Pri?/rt»] district,’ 
and had no specific reference to the name borne by the port 
itself or the town or mart nsing on its border At any 
rate wo presume that this may have been the place at 
■which the la is ni embassy of a d 166 landed, since this 
mission IS said, it will be remembered, to baio proceeded to 
China from the northern frontier of Jih van, and it must 
accordingly have disembarked about here in territory which 
was then considered dejate as part of the Chinese chun of 
JiA na;j, though perhaps not as yet belonging to it de fieto 
Should the latter have been the case Pt hn or Pta Jan must 
1 ave passed under Chinese domination in a D 43 as a result 
of ila yuan s espedition which reached as we have seen, 
the borders of Thau hwa On the other baud should 
Fagrasa turn out to be identical with Khu Jot its territory 
must have remained part of the Culani or Upper Campa 
kingdom down to a n 446 the date at which KJu Jot fell at 
last into ibe power of the Chinese 


DSnas Uv7et (Kos 116 and 181) 

This IS the nver of Hu noi usually referred to under 
the vogue designation of Song koi (more correctly Sonr, 
kit) which mertlr means Chief rivor m Aunamese 
It is formed bv the junction of three respectable streams 
all rising in Southern Yunnan to wit 



iij.Tin.il iM»n vM> 


yn 

(1) TIjo ‘Ulacl. Ilivcr* or S>vn 0 »llu, tinned Kion-TI‘*‘ 
liy ll»> I^lu, Jhr bi'ni;*, no doubt, itn corixet und timt- 
lionourcil nnino.* 

(«*) Tlio 'Jted Ititcri* known to tlio liilU QS tilO aVl7r/J'^lill, 
M* tho 7«I» litter, which, wo iihnll dcinoristrntc directly, n 
ill old (ind nid n^jicllntion 

(3) The 'Clear Ilivtr* or Soitg-Lu, designated by tho 
0hinisu7>»/ K\n»g (JJJ jx. L» Chumg) and Ch'ing-JIo (f,!/ (pJ) 
or ChUng Ktanj { jX ).* 

Of tho three branches jmt imined, the Tied Iliscr or Nnm- 
7«Jh has, from the grcitest antiquity, been regarded as tho 
Iirmcijul onoj hence Its natno was ii1«o applied to their 


’ Is tart It II ksoKU ucHli-r a iioiiJar «'i*ipt>alic>B, 

T*o fKtnnff), the Annimi-*? 

Tli» Clire«o names (|g (y, ‘brinilarx cneosipaMiSR 

riTff’) ant It-htlfn Ktatj (aj- |jl| H, ‘IJum./jjry Jti>cr ), spphfit 
to it nitlita ^u»n.nc« ternt ry, <lo net tUimo tciog retained lu our nia|t, 
since iticy iTiIintlr sn. coincantircl/ tn<Micn> It u t« l>i notlcisl Hint 
the Cliu»>i. Ciiniiilcr ll j a were tnbutar}, and the Hd^p h Jla 

^ oiSoooU, the priicifkil Iniieh, and girc t’l 

oamt to II o wotenoorH. rtsulUos from their junctiun. Somchom tht. 

tinu fii p u appear* to Ira of Unddhut on^n, and connected with the term 
(?j S)» t-hiDMc contracted fonn of ZlwfAMa/ria Thu tonn IT^k Jl) 
(ITi 1^1 •ff*' -i/s), i t ‘ Illicit Biitr,’ applied to Iho 2« /iie« in the lower pnrt 
of itdcoune, Iraforc it joins the Bed Itirer, m also, no doubt, of nry niodtrn 
(Chinese) ^owtli ■ while the Daltie d nomioation Sonp-Jli which the nrer bean 
hero n iiry probibl) dinuJ from CAo-fJ * Marhct.limits ’) — tic 

Cho ho of our lucnmgihlo geographers and cartogniphcr*, a flourishing vill igc 
situaloj at the point wheru the atnam, after precipilitiog lUeU dosm a bamer 
of limestone boulders, cuters s rerj pwtaresqoo dc&le and turns towiinla the 
north to meet the l.ed Hirer The term Seuy Ptnoin uinrhed on the Blach Itirir 
aboTD An-Cliau in Ilcr^ria’s map (op at., p 81} is, if correct, another possible 
designation for thu atreani 

I To tho Annamese It appears tube Lnoira also aa ^ i&t 

Song F'li t »). meaning the ‘ Birct of SaMt,’ presumably of the ho- or Jlint/it- 
tree (Fir«s ulgioia), from eomo sach treo haruig fcnnerly stood on lO ba^ 
or else from tho town named Jti d» (BofAi), whuh Tabcrd lu hu “Tabula 
Geographiea Impeni Anomilici, * 1338, marLa un tho right side of this stream 
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combined from Soii*tut (Sou-tij) clown to tbo scu. 

Tho terms Soiiff-Koi or Sviig^lm (fi£ t:^) “od Song-kd (i$, U) 
^botb equiU) meaning ‘Principal,’ or ‘Chief,’ ‘Ili\cr’ — 
b} which their common cbnnucl is now usually designated, 
arc, it gW3 without sajiog, ot too recent introduction and too 
Taguowithal to dc3cr\o of being paraded in our maps and 
geographical treatises us is so often done. If time-honoured 
tradition counts for unj thing nnd is to bo at all followed, 
^ X ^^ver, A’rtm-T’dii, or its Shio-Annamcso form 

au-jdng, should bo presetted and applied to tho main n\cr 
t roughout its whole length, from its sources in Yunnan 
to Its principal outlet in the Tonkin Gulf, discarding 
altogether the multiform dcsignulions that both Chmuso 
and Annauicbo have devised for tbo various portions of its 
course ' Ulie terra Dutt-jung occurs m tho Annameso Aim ils 


‘ The designations hero tefened to ore 

(1) CViA.jAiw, Uo (Ittd nater Hirer ) for Us headwaters la the n lehbotir. 
aooa of Mcag-llffa 

no/i CA,a»j for the portion of us eonrse Ipng within th- \uaj.cliung 
^ It must I»- nofal that this lU irict onl> date* 

^Moasoltimc* hemg for«.r!j m the bands of ihc Un, who call d it U..nj 

ynA ^ tlio name \uan*chiaos ‘lus portioa of the nrer’s coursi, h 
ttduputablj- modpra and of Chinese engia. 

•t tract (liwn t> 




^ (Prar-IiloswTu RiTcr). or CA^.iy, 

iVwi Si Offenngs). below Man hao. the point when. 

oesuM to become nangable by boat l ^ 

AnUmc=a^p”l^J“'"''' ^ it wealthy Rirer), 

temtorv 'ts wune within Annam<«.o 

t ^4>. ^ (Eaning River), in Anname^B a”» fn a 

for tho portion o( its course that l.«i witL the Ili no'i dist^Jt ■“™'’ 

high Ode • ‘ ot the colour of .U water. eepeciaUy danng the 

Besides these designations it maw 

m, poaii, 
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since ns e>rl) a date aitiicd at> ooO,* .iiid I have already 


A<itl in ftir not ire * All those ju»t now refeirwl to nre, with on-' e\ecptiin, of 
\cry jiiHlcrn introJuc-iim Ihc exception is to bi. mncli? lu farour of tlo 
flllfi term Fii’linvff CV in«^, uIihIi I find incotionci] lij Afa Turn Im ( nte undtr 
the dite 1076 a u (op cit , p 33o), anil the nett time in i pi«5a;;o lie quotes 
from 1 an Sliili-hu (tetter kunnii ns Fan CIi ing-tn, last naarter of twelfth 
itntiir)), rcadin" ns follows (ihil , p 349) “Startiuy from i‘ii p'inj [South 
I\wnD^’-hsi] anil prucceJing stmi^ht southwards, one p-uses iLicani-hti/r flud 
J/iin /II, nett he criksscs the mtu Jn lianj and r^-t'hin [AVliite-cn.-ci>cr 
l.irer], and reaches the CipiLsl of Annani [then calKd Thang-hnff = Iho ancient 
D'lfla nnd the modern Ila^noi] m four dajs" I shtll not enneem myaelf 
with the ' AA’hitO • eieepcr lliiCT,’ which is preeumahlj the SiUo-kao, Song 
Kn-lo, or Ihu bh'i, onrl shonld hate uccordia,.1j lecii inumerated first, but 
shill confine ray rcnnrlfs to Ihc or I'hC hang Ibat tins is tho 

Ltd lliTcr most Sino-Anuamcsc eihobrs siein to lie agreed (see, e g , Deifnas 
“ I touti&re Sinu-Anuaiwitt,” p o5 where onl) the Annime^ name is given 
iiicl no iintiTo charictera, whiCD I had, ns ustiti, to huut up for myself and 
found as itbrne st-itnl, la Ma Tuan-lm, and his ' Histoire des rehtions 
de h Chiuo aiee IMnoam,” pjssoito quoted by the Abbt Laimny la ’'Ilufotfu 
lie rAnnaru,” p 2a n t) It is meoliODi-a under this o'lrae in connection 
with the ill fattsl end of tho patriotic Tmj (^, Chlng) sisters, raaquished 
by Mil -yuan in ad 43, w1io»o bodies, drowmd in a tributary of the 
lii‘ha>n C7iia«^, ttcatcil down unlit they reichcd the mam wilcrcoiirse (Laimay, 

1 c , qiiotiDg fiom Derotia, op rit ) From the antiquit} of the natiro tort 
where this narrative occurs, it will to po«siblo to judge Low Jir back into 
tht past tho term ru-Unnj can be traced If it already existel in a D 43, the 
(1 ite of the oieuta rofcrriuto, it would |iroTo a fonmlahle ri>nl tithe designation 
Tori or Uoth tcmis may have, hiwcvcr, coesisfcd from an early period 

IIS nitemitne names for the same river It may turn out on the other hind, 
that the situs anthor of the above nnmtire u^, when penning it the name 
Tn^Uang current lu his time for the nvor, instead of the old one F'air or i>a» 
flccumug in the ancient reionls he consulted The -Ibhd Lannay, in his 
“ Histoire de I’Annaiu ” p 68, between the dates 1270 an 1 PSS a a , speaks of 
a nver called 7 5n‘hep in 4niianiesc, which, he sots, is the same as the Sod 
Iliver and the Fii It ing C/taig If so, woshould have still another entry to make 
J5t Ilf the dcsigoations borne br the Bed River It would he w ell worth 
K while to ascertain whether tlie ebaraefer nsed to represent the first syllable of the 
• term 7 an Xirp is the «ame or not with Jl an, employed to designate the 
JIc-Khung (v Slip , ji ISo) 

* See Des blicliels op cit , p H4, -where this nver is described as rising in 
the country of tlie 4i Lao Ihu H exact ns tho Red River Ins its sources 
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110 otl or ruor than tlio onn we know from 
Ht least the hixlh ccnturj \ n lo ln\o boon tailed Tun or 
Dll, and but rcconlh termed b) 1 iiropcans tlio ‘lied 
Ilivor’ The positions wo have obtained in our tables for 
both itrt sources nn I oulKt agree most remark iblt w ith those 
iissignol to thoin in mo lorn maps fh'' tljfrirojue is nicrel} 
10 of lititiilo Ml excess for the mouth which can be 
tNjliiiiel b} vjirntioiis that maj hate tnl en pi ice in the 
riser Ix-d an orlinarv occurrence m nil deltas The 
difTcrmco is groifcr f>r the sources but }ct within one and 
u half degree of tie truth m both lalitudo and lougitiido 
Hence not onlr does the topographical identity of tl c Donas 
with the Hod Hivcr liccomo incoiitiovertiblv proved but 
It phinU fdlows that Ptolcmj had a for clearer ulc-i of this 
ri\er« course tl an even the Jesuit ralhers who mapped 
it down in tlm carlj part of the eighteenth century and 
iiinoccntlj considered it to be a branch of the Kin sba or 
Upper Iniig t«/ ' ‘ 

From a linguistical point of view, the identity of the 
iiatnc of the DSrias with those— Taw Tnii Pnt/—hy which 
tho Hod Hiaer has been for centuric*, and is still at the 
present daj known to the TJIu \nn meae Chit ese and 
in fact to nil neighbouring nations is too evident to need 
demonstration Dan nod Tun are undoubtedly tho apocopated 
forms of some ancient terra not far different from Donas 
and presumably of Indu origin This may have been Tui ja 
Tiiija D wmja Dtngi or something to that effect * 

Sec Dct na op c t pp oS 56 irl * a3il» that the error ttis reproduced by 
d VnnUe lu the maps he drw np oo the pntterti of those of the Jesuits 

’ Comj are in fact sny of these w th tho came F ! a g ot the Red B rer 
■Uluiled to Bbove should t reiBy be so aotient *a it seemi But for the initial it 
in ^ht he taken as the erjuiTslent of Dor «s Tho chameters used n apcUin" it 
sound Ho I ong or Fo hong in the Fn ehou dialect Fa rgong m Korean and 
F rio in Japanese Snb«titutiiij2’orJ!> for the initial we would have 
J9 TjUi g jy r 0 J) m< Fee hi/ tbo jitit js !h& o!) ib/s both 

F I ang and T'a Jag In any ease there s buIEc ent ev dcnce of its ianng 
home in the sixth century the namo of Da Jang (Ctuncse T'a Ung) for we 
hare seen that the fu, t e Anname«e pnnee who settled at it headwaters in 
abcut 5o0 A D clinstcned h a new iinsdotn Daa laao after the nrer The 
terra D T'a or Ta now apihed lo the Red Bitct by respocbrelT the 
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Aganagara (No 114) 

In the first section of this paper I have identifitd this 
ut} with Ila noi (Hanoi),* the present capital of Tonhin 
An examination of Annamese records shows that the scat of 
governiaent of Ki(to chi has almost mi'trnbly been either at 
111 nSi or m its iramedntc ntighhourhood At the tune of 
the early kingdom of Van lang £5 , m Chinese Wui-lmg) 
the capital was established at P‘hong ebuu, on the site or 
a little to the north of the pieseiit Son toi (Son-taj)® 
Later on, namely, in 2j8 nc, P'hln (j'-l’), k*ng of Thuk 
(the feudal state of S/itt in Sz'ch'unn), overthrew the 
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inonarclij of Van lung,* chmged tiac name of (he State into 


■ I must call attcntioa to tlie fact that the account of this credit on of Ih 
km" of ThuV agrees rerj closclf with that of It e conquest of Tonkm bj" kio" 
Dhnim ka of .Ma^adh i ns giren in the 'Muang Ton" chronicle referred to on 
pp ‘’9( 8* pT" Ihe Annamese AnnsL «ay (hat the Ling of Thuk inraded 
lonkin m Older to punish (he king of "k an I mg for hanng refused to give hiui 
his irnghter in marriage and that the Van laog monarch upon Icamin" of 11 1 
adrance of lus enemy jumped into a trell causing hia own death (Des Bfichcl* 
op cit 1 9 ) The Jluang Tong chron cle states that A^oks harm" conquered 
the Mhole of Jambu diipa except 1 id^ia ralfha (kiininn) and Ae' 

(Kno chi) whobe kings Jnd not yet gone to piy h m homage marched an anni 
into their countries The king of Tuwian submitted but the rnler of Tonkm 
in utter despair jumped into the water drownm" him elf as soon as he 
saw tho enemy apjiro.ichmg The meek tioka howerer hid lus hod) reenrered 
and brought to him then by pounn*' oter it some consecratwl vraler of dnine 
vutne from a goblet he recalled the deceased potentate to kfe The kmg of Keii 
as soon as 1 o recoxeitd h» aenaes made Vos oV>« ante to A&oVo aivJ iho latter 
latisfiedwith hiTing obtnmediussubinission reinstated him upon the throne and 
withdrew with the irtUT in tl « direct oirof Muaii*^on" It will he seen tl at the 
date giren in the Vnniraceo Annals for (he inrasion of the king cf Tbok "oS b c 
falls about mid rar bet reen (hose sWied w JJod Ib t accoitnU aBu tJ o*o put 
forward Lt On ntil scholare for the jenol of the reign of V oka i e 325-'’89 n c 
rml ORfl “t'ltur rMw-hr^lr hfnreorer (bo kio. ofThuk i« called i or 
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Ou'lak {Att’lak), and established his residence at P‘h5n{» kbe 
Chinese Fentj-ch'i) in the proianco of Bak-nin 
(Bac ninh), district of Dong-ngln, n little to the north east 
of the present Ha*noi Here, in 2j 5 n c , he built for 
himself a capital by the name of Ltca ihaTi or Loa thanh {in 
Chinese Zo - cA'e«i? = ‘ conch - shell ramparts’), so 


(a n, in Cbisese £o yuth) oi Jlf aJL titt (Xfal etc e{ wvtli Sulaunna a 
JlfaW p 20o *}prtt m Chinese ^ So at the period o£ the 

Chinese Chou dyuasty (uc 1122-M51 and ’icaa called V(«tcni d< or </« 
(IS in. Chinese Sii Qul and Pi St in Chinese A») under 

the Ts in (b c 2o 6 206} both these being endenlly contract ons of Tot Ou ISI. 

0( fo or iZIii 0 ( Ao) Fields on the seaside called tbo ‘ Fields of Zdi 
(iWt <r«j ^ 0 , m Chinese Xo t *e») are al«o roentioned with the renurk 
that the nitires who I red by tbcir produce were Uraed (^J} 

in Chiaesa Xo / e ) and the district cbie& Xat <At aiij Ou or 0 1 (j|j j u still 
a name lor ir«n e/a« (and a nrer in its neighbourhood) the kingdom of 
which it was the capital in San times being called Tinrf 0> i e Eastern 0 1 ' 
Phu State then included SonUiem and TTesteni Cbeb kiang By analogy 
It epp«n loukm was called 0 v e ■Westeru On Bsi Ou we ate 
told la fact (loc cit ) was lying to the west of P's » y « (Canton) According 

to Kang hi it has been remarked (CAi a Sfiteu toI *ym p 320) the 
inhab tints of modern Hainan are still called Otjen (g| J^), being 
Wfflugnnte iiom Ou or Pyew as chon is designated to day From 
ttiis It would appear that the early populatiocs of Tonkin and Cheh loang 
belonged to the same racial stock wbicb etbnograplucally is to a certain citent 
probably true I cannot help bowerer thinking that the designation O t Cak 
os 0» ^ ^ ^ ^ ,n Chinese Ou to On As At A»k, etc ) foraeily 

borne by or applied to Tonkin may be of Indu otigm Besides the denrationa 
sagSosted abore I would adrance a possible one from Uragtt m view of the local 
eSenJs ascnbmg a Jiaga origin to the early longs of the country and the con 
ceable in the names of its ancient capitals with the dragon or 
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called tecauso its walla turned round spirally like the whorls 
of a conch-shelU It was called also Tu-lonfj-ihdu fjS 
in Chinese Sz'htnQ-eh'hig), Ji3Sa-/if-rtd«‘ or Kd-ltcd 
Ku-h), and iron-/o«-/W«, the latter name being due to the 
height of its walls, which towered aboro the ground not 
unlike tho lloantains. 

The kingdom of OU'tcik or Thiil. had but a short oxistcnce, 
for in 208 i».c. tho TsUn general Chao-t'o (|g p^) conquered 
it and made himself king with capital at P'an-yu, at that time 
the namo for Canton. In bc. 116 the Han overthrew this 
dynasty, and in B c. 110 they sent an official to govern the 
cliun or promce of KiaO'ChL The seat of government was 
then established at Long-blen Jg, in Chinese Lttng- 
pien) or Long-wien (‘the Dragon’s folds’), a city so called 
because when its walls were bmlt a dragon was seen coiled 
up in tho neighbourhood. 

This city is, according to ono version, the same as 
Hd<n3i, the metropolis of Tonkin,’ and it appears to have 
held this rank, with short intervals, ever since. Another 
version is to the effect that the administrative residence 
was first established by tbe "Western Han at Lien‘tfi5 
(somewhere to the north or north-east of Hu noi), whence 
it was removed in bc. 106 to Kteanj-Astn now 

Ts'ang-wu, the prefectural city of Wn-choa in Kwang-hsi), 
being successively shifted in AO 210 to (Canton), 

and back again in Tonkin to Long • 5ir/i in a n 264 ^ 
Finally, a third version states that the Western Han seat of 
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goverament stood at the outset at htcd-loUi an ancient city 
the ruins o£ the ramparts of which are still to be seen near 
the actual Tillage of Lung-lhe^ district of Sieu-lwai, province 
of Bak-nifi, at some thirty fi (about five miles) to the north 
of Ha*ndU The ancient name of tho district just referred 
to was Dhi-loxt} It would appear from this description that 
if not absolntely identical with the Licd-thin of 
K'nnlunic fame — I borrow this reboant, although perfectly 
harmless, adjectived form from Lacouperie, who so well 
loved to employ it, — must have stood very close to its site 
(which, we have seen, was also in the province of Bak-nin, 
district of ])6ng-ngm, and a short distance north-east of Ha- 
noi), and may perhaps have been named after itj for LttS-Joa 
and lAch-ihhn look practically identical as toponymies It is 
a pity that the native auualUta do not tell us whether these 
terms designate one and the same city or not. Some among 
them give us indirectly to understand, however, — which is 
rather more important for our present inquiry — that tho 
city of L\ett‘lQU rose within the territory of Long-bUn} 
3fost of the evidence is thus in favour of the seat of govem- 
tnent for Kiao-chi having been situated, during IVestem 
Han rule, in the Long-hten district, and, if not at Ha-ndi 
itself (identified with tho I/ong-bten district-city of the 
period), at auy rate within a radius of no more than five or 
atx miles from it. 

Opinions again differ not a little as to the location 
occupied by the administrative residence during the 
succcedmg Eastern Han dynasty (a.d 25-221). Those who 
incline^ to place it at I^ng~hien (i.e H5-n6i) in Western 
Han limes, declare that it was removed thence to Mi-hn 
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(north east of Son-toi) in about a v 25, and there remained 
under the Eastern Han.* But this View is emphatically 
rejected by the modern native historians, who hold that Me-lut 
never enjoyed such a privilege at the period in question At 
the same time they are not at all explicit as to what they 
believe to have then been the seat of government for the chun 
of Kiao-chi proper, as distinguished from the 16 or chon of 
Eiflo Since the latter included Tonkin as well as Kwang- 
tung.its general administrative residence may well have been 
from D c, 106 to A d. 210 at Ewang-hsm in Kwang-hsi, and 
next at P^an-yu or Canton (a d 2I0-2C4) as stated * But 
with regard to the former, the district governor must have 
resided either at Ltca-^u or Long^hien The greater share 
of probability rests with the latter-named city, for o are 
told that its ramparts wero built since a d 208, or fully 
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fifty-two years beforo it became tho capital of tho re- 
organized chou of l^ao-ehi, now reduced by tho Wu to 
practically tho same limita occupied by the Tonkin of tho 
present day. There would bo no reason for such defensive 
works, had not Zortj-ttcu beeo at that period tho seat of 
government for tho Kiao-chi district. I am not prepared 
to assert that the jurisdiction of tho official residing ot that 
city extended to the adjoining Tonkinese thuns as well, for 
these appear to have had separate governors, subordinate, 
equally with that of tho Kiao-chi chun, to tho governor- 
general at Kwang-hsin or P'an-yii. But in view of the 
long connection that the ionrj-fcICH district hod had with 
the ancient capitals of the region, and that the ehun of 
Km~chi of which it formed part aod parcel now had with 
the name home by tho whole territorial division of KiaO'chou, 
I should imagine that the Long~hlcn district-city must have 
enjoyed a certain prestige, if not actual ascendency over 
the sister-towns, and must somehow have been regarded 
nominally as the chief city, and its district as tho principal 
district not only of tho Eiao-chi chun but of the whole 
Tonkinese territory Its strategical position at the head 
of the delta of the Red River, which made of it, down to 
recent years, the key of Tonkin, and to about four centuries 
ago its principal commercial port,* has no doubt, and in 
a great measure, contributed to heighten that prestige and 
give point to that ascendency, granted that tho latter already 
made itself manifest at the period in question. At any 
rale, it is undoubtedly duo to the peculiar advantages 
enumerated above that Long-bien was singled out among 
all the sister district - cities for protection with defensive 
works ; and it is difficult to perceive the full necessity of 
such a step being talven without admitting that Long-blen 
was, at the same time, the seat of government for, at least, 
the of Kiao-chi. 

It was in connection with tho building of its bulwarka 
that a coiled dragon is fabled to have been discovered in 


•‘P n’y a gvire pJw de qutn cents sn* qne Jianoi n cessg d’etre port 
mer’ -finwinsimnwi, Cochiucluae FM.n<:ajse, Ko.aO.p 166) 
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its neighbourhood os alroadj stated From this locidcnt, 
n*c cro told, the cjt/ had its nanjo changed mto Long icitn 
CRC ChmcsG Lung yu!xn\ the 'Dragon’s sJcalthr 

approach ’ Dut ita former designation, Itong 6icn 
m Chinese Lung jnen), must hare been also connected with 
some dragon storj, for it mcons, os we have seen ' Dragon’s 
folds,’ or ‘ Dragon s coils * Under this name the distnct had 
been known smeo the time of tho Ilan conquest (nc 111), 
when, according to oao of tho rcrsious given above, it 
became the scat ol government for the whole region of 
Kiao cbi Smeo a d 208, tho date at which its che/ lieu was 
girt with protective ramparts, it is mentioned m native 
records both ns Long hen and Long uien From ajj 264 to 
A n b33 the administrative residence for the whole cJtou of 
£i8&>chi stood at Long hen dutnet citj* ‘ Ai the latter date 
a rerolt broke out headed by the patriotic Li bdn This 
personage took possession of Long hen, drove oct the Chinese 
governor maintained there by the Liang dj nasty and hanng 
readity become the master of tho adjomtng districts, ho set 
up as king of the country (a-o oZS) which he called Ndm 
rtei (j^ in Chiaesc iVtw gueA) * His reign, however, was 
bat of brief duration, and in conscqnence of reverses be met 
With at the bands of the impenal troops be had to withdraw 
westw ards into the hill tracts of the Black Hiver where he 
was earned off by jungle fever m a n 548 Thereupon one 
of his valiant generals proclaimed himself king with the title 
of Tneu Ylet-vuang, and having defeated the impenaliats 
made Long bifji his residence (a d 550) * Tha», after an 
Interval of seven and a half centuries. Tonkin recovered 
Its independence from foreign rale, with Xo ig hen as 
capital 

A few years later a formidable competitor arose against 
Trifitt Viet vuang in th® peewn nC Xxi p hot td e. wlatwe 
of the former Lmg Li bdn Civil war broke out, and fortune 
favouring Li p hot til, he suppressed Trieu Viet vuang 


^ II) d. pp 32 & 
* llud pp 113 1 
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and act himself up as king (a.d. 509).^ From that 
date Iiong-btctt ceased to bo tho capital, for tho now rulor 
established, his rcsidonco at P'hong'chou (north-east of 
Son-toi), the ancient metropolis of Tho Viet-nam 

kingdom was destined, hoWOTcr, to bo short-lired. In 
A.D. 602 tho Sui despatched against it an expedition which 
was successful, and Li-p'hot-td mado his submission.* 
Tonkin thus became onco more a Chvncso possession, being 
known under the old name of Kiao-chou at first, and Juao-cht 
shortly afterwards.^ 

The T'ang re-established the designation Ktao-ehou in 
A D. 619 5 but having reorganized the country in a.d. 079 , 
they called it ‘ Protcctorato general of An-nan’ 
i e tho protectorate general that was to ‘ pacify the south.’ 
Thence originated that vague term (this being tho 

local pronunciation of the above two characters), which, 
in the course of time, with the extension of Smo-Annamese 
dominions southn ards at the expense of Campa, came to be 
applied to what was formerly Chum territory, while being 
superseded (in 1428) by the term Tonkin (1^ 

2’«/iS'*c/»n^, Twxg-ltng, etc ) in the region it used to designate 
at first The seat of government for the protectorate was 
established at Kiao - ehou, i.e. the chef- lim of the Ktno 
district* "WTiethei this -was the old Lung-bien city or not 
we are not told, but we roaj well declare ourselves for the 
affitmative In a D 757 the designation An-nan for the 
protectorate was changed to (m Annamese Tron~ 

Mam), only to be re-established, however, in 768 * 

In the interval we hear of a new city being founded, 
which 13 termed La-ihdn (J^ jig , in Chinese LQ‘Ch‘6ng). 
Its construction, the native bistorvana tell U3, was started 
m AD 767, continued in a.d. 791, and completed and 
improved upon in a.d 808,« from which date the town 


* De# MicheU, op cU , pp 149, 160 

* Ibid., p 151 

* TJiii!<r Yins-Tiireigu (* B 60S-617) 

* Dos MichcU op cit , p 16 S 


See ill Tuitt-lin, op cit , p SOS 
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J)ai-la. must have arisen close to the site of the ancient Long' 
lien or Long-tcicn ; perhaps on Us rains, ns it is possible 
that Long’fnen may have been dismantled and partially 
destroyed during tiio Chinese invasion of a.d. 602, which 
is the last time wo hear of its existence.^ VTo thus obtain 
tho equation: Long-bzen or Long-teten {v.n. 208-602) = 
Ld-tUn (a.d 767-808) =Dr»-W (a.d. 80S-8G6 et seq.). 
Let us see what lurther proofs can be adduced in support 
of its correctuess 

The native commentators tell us that tho Li made Long^ 

. icica their capital, changing its name to Thang-long (‘Dragon 
at rest’), a designation which it preserved under the Tron 
and the Ze.* Now, according to the Abbti Launay,* LT*th3i- 
.t 6 , the founder of the local Lt dynasty, who reignod between 
A.D. 1010 and 1028, had established his capital at Lh-ld, and, 
after having embellished it considerably, he changed, in 
consequence of a dream, Us name into Thang^long. This 
capital, that author tells us in a note, is the present-day 
H.uii 6 i. Wo learn furthermore that towards 1399 a.d. 
a new capital having been built further to the west with 
the name of Toi-dd C® ^ in Chinese ilsi-tars.* Western 
Capital’), Thang-hng, ie. Ha-noi, became known, by 
contrast, as Ddnp-rfd ^ in Chinese r«n( 7 -tM=‘Easlern 
Capital’).* On or shortly after ad. 1428, tho date of the 
X 6 ’s advent to power, its name was once more changed into 
D 6 n( 7 -AiJ}* with exactly tho same sigiiiGcation (]^ in 


* Sec ibid , p l50, where it is «aid that the laiiigcooua hiag Li-p'hot-td, 
•whose cipiul -v-sia then at r'hOBg-thSw, h^d jiial appcuited a ga^mlOT otw 
Lotig-llen 

* Ibid , p S3 

» i. t’Ajusam,’' p 46 I hi'ia to asail ui^seH o{ this -worh lor 

this later period, althoagh I om aware that it is bj no means a standard one, 
for want of a better authent; Dea Miehela’ valuable translation of the 
Annamese Amals unfortunately atoja at a o SS7, and it is a pity that it -was 
net bronght down to completion, esjwdally ns hs would then h'lic iriven us an 
index of M proper names with their transcription in native characters as he 
pressed to io at the outset In ituiuineaUc out present one the toilin® 
inve-di^tor is alirays h^dicapped in liis i^ahficatioa of toponymies by thS 

“ 

> Ibid , p 111 
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SunimariziDg now the results of the above discussion, we 
find that, according to the most accredited views and the 
evidence to hand, the cajatal of the chiin (province) of 
^iaO'Chi — if not, indeed, for the whole region of Tonkin as 
understood in our days—stood, during the two and a half 
centuries or so immediately preceding the publication of 
Ptolemy’s work, on territory forming part of the Long^bien 
district ; and, more precisely, at either — 

(1) Licd-lbut a city about five miles to the north or north- 
east of the present Ha-noi, which is seemingly identical with 

or Kii-hch, the capital of the ancient Oit-lHh or 
du^lak (On^Io) kingdom (n c 25S-208) ; or, 

(2) Zong-bien district-city — after a.ii. 208 called Long-xcim, 

and later on (a d. 767) and Du»-/u (A.n. 808) — ^rising 

practically on the site of the present Ha-ndi. 

There is, therefore, no possible doubt that either of the 
two ancient cities just named corresponds to Ptolomy’e 
Agaaagara, and that the location we have assigned to the 
latter in our tables on the site of Uu-ndi has every chance 
of ptoviag absolutely correct, and in the worst instance 
cannot bo out more than soine five miles from the position 
indicated. 'iV’e must remain content with this result, bo 
eminently satisfactory, it being impossible at the present 
Btago of our knowledge to push the topographical inquiry 
any fuitbcr, Invcsligatious conducted locally should very 
Boon settle the question as to which of the two neighbouring 
cities pointed out must bo Cually identified with Ptolemy’s 
Aganagara. ProN'liionaUy we hold, for iony-iicn, i.e. Ha-n6i, 
which appears to be the most eligible of the two. 

Passing now from topographical to linguisiical considera- 
tions, rre find that tbe ebaoecs are almost equally divided 
between Z>rJ'/ori and Zong^lfen, Zted-fou, wc have seen, is 
to all appearance, the same os the erstwhile iAfd.//,d» or 


rtwpiu# ibfir aariMit ’• It u ( > bo 1 , 0^4 I'lat Mr nuTT,n«*i..f*. 

jn»wtj jalitmMhe rMult* ot »hirl» we »o far oaVaoiro u, tao Icvond wlmt l» it-t 
t«lHln tb* .V.Te .iiract, .ad tu of olLrr VTlI 

toillj KlUe tv P'lV. of .{cUil IW ,t»U remain doultful ia' th.i 
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JCd-tieii, tho nneiont conch-sliclUsliftped city v,hoso high 
lowering wnll% were compared in majesty with the K'un-hn 
mountain, tho Olympus of Chinese fiction. This particular 
ns to tho loftiness of the city walls may have suggested to 
the Tndfi settlers in tho countrj' tho desigoatioa Agrana^ctra 
(in P.IU AgqamrjmtC), meaning ‘Iligh City’ or ‘High 
Citadel/ which would naturalli' be adopted by tho ruling class 
(of Indii descent, as wo have sho^vn), as well as by tho 
people, nt n period ’(vhen Indiiism was in tho ascendant and 
Chinese influence was as yet probably ml. 

On tho other hand, as regards Zoftff-hien, it is quite 
possible that its name, absolutely Chincss in character, is 
but the translation of some older designation of Indu origin 
borne by tho city, and likewise connected with tho dragon, 
tho Sanskrit Ndja or ZTicyo, such ns eg. N&ga-mgara, 
TTraga-mgarn, which may have become in the course of 
time contracted by tho vulgar or by foreigners into 
AgaMfjaia, whence rtolemy’s Agooegara. The term Uraga, 
we have sees, is probably embodied in tho toponymic Uii-lSk 
applied to the maritime region about Hu^ndi in general, and, 
BpecificaHy, to the kingdom founded there by the ThUK 
(A^oka?) dynasty in n e. 255 Subsequently to the fall of 
the latter the term Uraga or OU'lak may have survived in 
connection with Lwd-ihdu, the Thuk capital, and its later 
namesake Lica-loii ; or else with Long^hun, the name of the 
particular district where that capital stood, passing thence 
to the Long-bwi district-city, in the event of this having 
been made the seat of governraent by the Han, instead of 
Licd-lou, 

Tet another interpretation may be put upon the term 
Aganagara should we feel inclined to derive it from the 
Sanskrit Agranagam or the Pali Agganagara. Both these 
words may be taken to mean also * Chief City.’ In this 
sense Aganagara would imply the chef-htu, the adminis- 
trative residence for the cASw of Kiao-chi, and perhaps for the 
whole Tonkinese region, in Ptolemy’s time. This, again, 
leads us to either. (1) LK&-loit, the erstwhile Ltch-thdn', or 
(2) Zotig-blen, the present Ha-ndi. 
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Thus, unless we ascribe to the term Aganagara the meaning^ 
of ‘High ox Lofty City,* we find ourselves brought face 
to face, in the arena of philological debate, with the same 
alternatives that confronted us on the field of historical 
controversy. Surely, it is only from a thorough archccological 
survey of the sites of the two cities in dispute that the 
definite solution of this intricate problem can be expected, it 
being unlikely that the vague aud often contradictory 
information contained in the extant records can throw any 
decisive light on the question 

In so far as the ancient aud somewhat mythical Lxca'thau 
is concerned, it should be remarked that, although it may 
have been destroyed in consequence of the fall of the Thuk 
kingdom in n c 208, its site was not forgotten, nor perhaps 
entirely abandoned "Wo have seen, in fact, that according 
to one version the Han seat of government was established 
there in n.c 111, when the old Thuk capital was perhaps 
rebuilt m the form of a provincial chief-city bearing the 
slightly modified name of Lw&-{ou As time rolled on and 
the memory of its ancient glory dimmed m the mist of 
centuries, a halo of myth and fable began to grow around 
the historical traditions connected with the ancient city, to 
which each successive generation considerably added The 
designation of K‘u»-hin or Olympus-like city was applied 
to it, we are told, by the Chinese of the T‘ang period 
(x.u. GIS-SOT) ' The story as to the loftiness and spiral 
arrangement of its walls has, no doubt, been senaibl} 
magnified and partlj invented in after ages 
In 939 xD a pleasant awipnse awaited tbe legendary’ 
city Ngo-kniCn, governor of tho citou or pronneo of^t 
(established in a d. 523 on the territory of the ancient 
JTif now Thafj.hwA*), having rebelled against Chinese 
rule and set up as king of the whole Tonkinese region, 
established his capital at the ancient Ltca thaTt, which 
became henceforth known hj the name o{Ki.hr& (|5 fi?,, 

\ P®* **•**>«>«, op Cit.B 12 

’ Urf , p tai. 
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in Chtnc«c /lii-A)).* Tlio jrg<J dynasty founded by Him 
Jmd, however, but an ephemeral existence, and camo to 
nn end in A.n 905, nlthoiigh tho country managed, in 
spite of internal dissensions, to maintain its independence 
from Chinese domination for another four and a half 
centuries. Tho capital was then removed to Sic'd-lu in 
JTge-an, and next to l)a{~ld or Ud-ndt, now called Than^- 
fenjr, in tho first quarter of tho eleventh ccntiirv; and 
never again do wo hear of tho ancient Ltcd’HiaTi or 
KC-hrd coming to tho front in Tonkincso history. Futaro 
investigations will tell whether, in its earlier days, it 
did so under ITau rule, thereby winning a permanent 
place in Ptolemaic geography.* Until its claim to such 
a po’sition is established, however, I prefer, as I said, to 
consider its competitor Long^Wn, tho present*day Uu-ndi, 
as tho real Aganagara. 

Smda, a town (No. 115). 

This name evidently represents the Sanskrit SsndhM or 
SmdA, which in Chinoso takes the forms ShCn tu 
and Usttt'lu U}- The Anoamese SoH-fot (Son-tfiy), 
although spelled with quite diQerent characters and looking 
in more than one respect what it is represented to he — 
namely, a modern designation applied collectively to the 
temtones of several ancient districts known of yore under 
absolutely dissimilar names,* — is likely to have, as we shall 


' Dea Miclicls, op cit.,p 221. 

* I hare just leamed, allhoujh too late m tune to isaVe ose of it in thete pages, 
that Mr G Dumouticr, sercral ycarsnso, puMiahed a monPjnph on the anaent 
ot XS-lteS, iinJer the faWo “Ande Justonqoe et arcb4oJ(»”7qne ear 
CB.Xoa, capitale tie I’ancien roywnoo tie Ah Loe (rennwn de JZuc et de 
Tan - in ZTmteJUi ^rehtm its Mtttwu Setfntifiquei t uj, 1892. 

I draw attention to this worh here, as perhaps in it the reader may And the 
ctrments for the eolation of the question*^ forth aboTe 

’ Joa-lu* ( j]J "JJ, in Chinese ShHH-it*) haa, in Annamese the meaning 
of •Western iliUs* or ‘ Western HiU tiactj*, thu designation being apparently 
applied to the province it now denote* on acconiit of this being situated at the 
foot of the hitU boonding Tonkin on the wert Bat probably it w, as surmised 
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eoo, some etymological connection, Trliolher direct or indtrcct, 
with the term Siudhu and its derimtivcs, which it strikingly 
rcseraibles in sound. Quito independently, however, o5 the 
still prohlematic circumstance ns to tho nnmo being 

the modem Sino»Annaraeso travesty of an oncient local term 
Sindhu, or something to that cCTcct, handed down in u more 
or less corrupted form through many successive generations, 
topographical reasons concur in pointing to Soif^ldt or its 
immediate neighbourhood as tho most probable sito where 
Ptolemy’s Sinda must have stood. Hence, although ray 
identification of Sinda with SoD*toi may still be open to 
criticism from a Hnguistical point of view— at any rate, 
in so far as the alleged modem term Son^toi is concerned 
—it is almost beyond doubt geographically correct, especially 
if, as I think, Smda in Ptolemy’s time — Hko Son*toi in our 
own day— (Icaigoatcd not only a town, but also the district 
of which it formed the chef-hcu However it be, these 
topographical indications, coupled with tho fact of tho 
close similarity in names between tho two places, entitle 
SoQ'toi to be regarded, for practical purposes, as tho present 
representative of the ancient Sinda. 

Truly, it may bo objected that tho rectified position we have 
obtained for Binda m tho tables, while almost coincident in 
latitude with that of SoD*toi, which it exceeds by a more 3', 
‘ is as much as 67' less than the latter m longitude, thus 
ialViDg far away into the valley of the Slack Eiver, some- 
where to the west of Phii-ycn Chou ^11). Thisbeing, 

however, a rather peculiar location For n thriving commercial 
centre, such as we may well suppose Sinda must have been. 


^ove, merely a modern trsvwty of lie early name borno by the district In 
CbAM«% S»»-lov or 5Aan-b*, would mean instead ‘West ol the Hills,’ which 
H topographically untrue The ehef-Uat la Uhewiso called Son-tui The 
present province embraces the femtonee once belonging to the ancient distncts 
of a,5u.iUn, (f| 1^, md of the primordial 

ran-rany Vmgdom , to the ^Incb of Chiu^^ieH and Mi-h', of the Han period; 
to the cAo-i « P^tmee of (H«n-ch’ang) of theT«m (conLtutad 

* “ of the T'ang, formed 

an 679 (See Des Mmhcls. op ert-.pp 2, 8. 49 , 57 . 103, 106, 160. and 232 ) 
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it Will be far more expedient not to lay too inucb stress on 
tbe result obtained in longitude, and to assume for that 
town a position somenbat moro to the east and out of the 
wilds than that By a glance at a modern map it will be 
noticed that at a short distance to the north-west of Son-toi 
a most interesting geographical phenomenon occurs, for here 
both the Black and the Clear Rivers join the Red River 
within almost a stone’s throw of each other, forming, as it 
were, a common confluence, which has, indeed, ever been 
considered aa such by the natives, it being usually referred 
to in the Chinese records of this region aa the San-chh-cktang 
£n) or ‘confluent of the three rivers,' and employed 
as an alternative term for Son-toi ‘ The strategical as well 
aa commercial importance of this multiple junction of water- 
ways, tapping the valleys of three conspicuous streams, is too 
evident to need demonstration, and must bare attracted 
attention since the earliest days That such was the case 
is proved by the fact of the ancient kingdom of Van'lang 
having been established just about this spot It was on the 
northern bank of the mam river that its capital P'hong'eMu 
stood, and precisely on the territories of the present Lom~dan 
(Ea Chinese Lm-t'an) * and ViTi-tiimig districts, whose 

che/’heux he within short distonces respectively, to the 
north-west and the north of Sou-toi citj Tho circuits of 
Baiih-hal SS' lo CbiDcso Pai-hau or Pi-ho), at the 
confluent of the Clear River with tho mam stream, and 
Son-tl (ih 123, in Chinese Shan-K6i), near tho junction of 
the Black River with the latter, ore pointed out as tho most 
probable sites,* hence we maj limit the position of the 
ancient P‘hong-eh6H between tbe two confluents 

Thus the tcrriloiy in question became tho scene of tho 

* S<6 Derina’* •* rrontiJre Sino Anaamilc,’* fp 63-51 

* ETi(toatlj namnJ, 05 »•« bars alread/ obxcrrrJ, fnm lip Jtam-Tiu ot 
(R«d) Hirer, »li£>»c name ij •cnnciiincs rmtUn mUi tlie ebjiractt.r }fl. 

I notiee, i« now wniHr riwitnt fQ, Zem (AHv, bvl ter 
the utJ firm £2 Ilerfna {op e»t , p 5 l), who i). I behexe cortcti 

* Dm Sticheli, op rit , p 2 
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earliest events mentioned sn Annaiucse Iiistor}, nnd seems 
to have been also ouo of tho first scats of Indu povrer nnd 
civilization, in Tonlvin, lot Ibo place*namos P'/iotij (*t^, m 
Cbineso Fiitff, Dntff, etc =iBanga or Vauga^) nnd Van- 
Idng (5l in Cbincso IFin-lang =z Banrdng, Vanraiig, 
Vanaraiigai)^ look much like being of Indu ongin The 
Annameso annalists, tborovigbU imbued 'Wilb tbo spirit of 
their later masters, the Chinese, do, of course, endeavour, 
with a supremo pride ns well as delight, to trace tho onccstr} 
of their ancient kings to the fabulous Chinese emperor S^iin- 
nwiijf, otherwise ren-h, the ‘ Ficrj Gotl,' said to havo ruled 
between no 2838 and 2008, but the legendary accounts 
thej giro must naturally bo lalcen cum gmuo salts, and we 
are prcsumablj withm reasonable bounds of historical truth 
if we place the foundation of tho Van ling kingdom at a much 
lees remote date, say la tho fourth or fifth centurj before 
the Christian era, or only a conploot huTidred years befero tho 
invasion of king Tbuk P'hln (A&>ko*vurdhaua P) took place 
This result is to some extent borne out by tho native annals 
themselves According to tho latter, m fact, there were 
eighteen kings of Van lung, the length of whose reigns is 
not given Reckoning back from tbo last ruler, dethroned 
m B c 258 by King Tbuk, for the full number of eighteen 
reigns as indicated by the annals, and at the rate of twenty 
years a reign, a very reasonable arerago, wo get to B c 618, 
say to the end of the serenth century u c , which would thus 
prove to bo the remotest date to which the foundation of 
the Van ling kingdom could be ostensibly shifted back 


* Tbia name etould tie compand also with that of J» /anrow^— said to bo 
a contrachon of Tantf ifan^o — in Lower Gochia Chins The Cantonese 
pronnnciation ir«j f«n<7 of the cfaaracten with which it is epeUed 
also a pioWble form ilanrany at STen m»ff but it is LtUe likely thaftho 
Mtn at Km 31m Me impWd Ilmaciutier, in the naual reckless style adopted 
by our Sinologists of laterpwtog lado Clussae toponinacs .n 

characters after the tense that the eharacters lieai^es hiri. « tv,# r w!! 
tonsue lie. T... h„ (,» IT™ to iTlh, 

■ndeed toil, tone th.t oni 8i.elosil, .tonld ™ m .S.'S ■■ 

'"»s« VS 
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But as next to notbing is told us of the exploits of these 
eighteen rulers, history being sflent even as to the indiTidual 
names they bore, and simply referring to them as the S^ng- 
tuang, i e. kings of the ffhtg dynasty, after the title of its 
founder, n-e may Trell reduce the number of them to a mere 
few without fear of being very far wrong, and thus we obtain 
the fourth or fifth century b c. as about the extreme chrono- 
logical limit to which the origin of the Van-laug kingdom 
can be logically assigned. Sneh being the case, this prim- 
ordial Tonkinese kingdom would prove approximately coeval 
in its rise to other realms founded elsewhere in Indo-China 
by adventurers from Northern India, and there seems thus to 
be nothing extraordinary in our assumption, which we trust 
will one day find confirmation in fact, of its having had 
A similar ongin. 

hleanwhile it will bo admitted, I hope, that the connection 
I have pointed out between the toponymic Sinda recorded 
by Ptolemy, and a Indu term StnMu or sometbing similar, 
ia unmistakeablc It cannot foil to occur to one as quite 
possible that the district we have just described, being so 
rich in fluvial waterways, may have received from the early 
Indu settlers the name of SindJitt, which, it is well known, 
means genen'cally a ' river,* and its native inhabitants the 
name S/nMus or Saindfiaras, becauso of their dwclliog in an 
craineutly fiuviatile region Similarly, the chief city or 
commercial centre of tho district — for Bomething of the kind 
must have existed — may have becomo known as the town 
of Scftdhti or SiudA, ather from the district itscU or from 
its being situated, as very probably was the case, on tho 
banks of tho jnain river and close by the Sind/iti.gamg/jmn, 
as the of Chinese writers of a later period 

would then bo called. 

Against tho objection that would naturally be raised as to 
no mention occurring in tho native annals concerning the 
period m qnestion of any district or Bcttlcnient bcanng 
a naino similar or eien slightly approaching ia sound to 
SnulfiH or Stiul/i, I sball oppose tho demonstration that some 
wril defined trace existed within tho 'lery ternlorv of tho 
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present Son»toi, of somo sucK ferm, hnntled donrn to us in 
the fom of a ttibal naTOo wKich, whether derived from it 
or not, la with it undouhtcdly connected. 

"Wo are, m fact, told in tho nativo accounts of the ancient 
Yau lang ‘kingdom, that tho latter was founded by a prmco 
L’V'h^xt;} of Dragon [NuQa, Uraga, or JCoi) descent on his 
mother’s side, who, ns the legend has it, often appeared to 
hi3 courtiers in the form of a dragon coiled up on tho throne 
'this extraordmarj personage wedded a girl of celestial, or 
dmne, lineage (from Sun or Fire, identified hero with tho 
Chinese Fire-god and Emperor Tco-ti) hearing the namo of 
Oil kf (= Aggi, the P.Hi word for ‘firo’ ?), and had n hundred 
children by her, of whom fifty wero boys and tho other half 
girls ’When these had sufficiently grown up m age, tho 
prince said to his bnde “I am of Dragon [Ktlga, Uraga) 
descent, and thou art offspring of tho Celestials. "Water and 
Fire, being elements antagonistic to each other, cannot long 
dwell together,” and forthwith he intimated that they should 
part, after having divided the children of either sex equally 
amongst them, eac'b of the parents taking one half This was 
agreed to by the mother, but before tbo separation took place 
tbeiT eldest male child was appointed to rale, by common 
consent, over the country that was the scene of these events, 
with the title of ITimp-ranno ( ^ ), i e King Hung. 
It was this potentate who founded, according to the legends, 
the Van-lang kingdom with capital at P'hong chou, on tlio 
bank of the Red River opposite to that of Son toi Princess 


' Lae imj jmu , oi Des Micliels (op at , p l) and often But here jc d« 
« wertly the Clunese e*wn - ‘prince , trace 251 hm^ Ltcon 
mein* Bnneo jn tjus nuna m the Sino Anaamese tena for 

• draqott «lsde Int (JJJJ, Cbmese, fa), ^ftougb baring a difiraent meaning, 
1^'"^ tOTTnpt rcmlenns ol lU Iwlian sjnenraa or UroM 

Tho abore name meins, therefor© rnitce, or Prince beacon. 

informs ni (ihid , n 6 notes) that •ceorftng to the legend “his on^e bems 
of dragon nco on las mofter * nU took pleasure dwelling jn tha howm af .h« 

the people of the delli inhahiUns a eonstry sUll snljeet to tid.U lenw and 
hannsno doubt aeqn r^ proficirac© ra Iwatmnnship whereby they were likened 
nrftser^».tidtri^AJy«orPr.iw(i5I OTu^ri) their country being 

terroedfteconntrrof /xi Ok (ri*sry«-fl. p 321 ) 
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6u-ki, his mother, returned with one half of her offsprings 
to the region of Mount jBo-ti — situated to the south-west 
of Son*toi close by the Black River, and not far from its 
junction with the main stream— apparently her original 
home; while Prince Lak-long with the other half of the 
children, minus the newly crowned king HiiTig, proceeded 
to the alluvial plains of (he delta, the region of waters or 
Naga country, as the legend says, where he settled.' Some 
accounts represent him as having taken up his abode at the 
bottom of the sea, the mythical sojourn of the Nagas ; hut 
this is, of course, merely an allegorical allusion to the mode 
of life of the people of the delta, spent for the most part 
afloat and, as it were, amidst the waters, owing to the 
periodical inundations, tidal and otherwise, to which the 
coaaiey was sabjeet 

Endeavouring to read through the above legend by 
divesting it of all the mythical finery m which Oriental 
imaginatiou has wrapped it up, we find that the sense it is 
intended to convey is very probably as follows —The 
country of Tonkin was in its earliest days inhabited by two 
populations distmet in habits and mode of life, at least, 
although probably issued from a common original Mud- 
Annam stock, to wit: (I) a people of the plains, identified 
with the element of Water and ascribed o hfJga descent, 
either because of their dwelling on the border of streams 
and on that part of the delta subject to periodical inundations, 
or of their being addicted to serpent-worship, perhaps for 
both reasons at the same time; (2) a people of mountaineers, 
living m the hilMraots on the west, about Iho celebrated 
Mount Su-ti, and identified with the element of Fire 
or Agn>), because of their worshipping this element, 
especially in its celestial (brm of thunderbolt and genius 
of the mountains (volcanoes), a cult of which traces still 

* It ihouM l)« naJentuod that Jfc* msiw J bars tu)}owed iten mo C'r 
th»t eonlainol in the abore quoted Eiamewi tr»nd«lifin o( tho f’rl.n4oi 
lb* ■reonnl giren in lb* jinoaJj tnsrlahd bf Dw iUchtU (i p 5 . 3 ) N iw * ” 
bne(, snd tb* one {)re«eDtnl by lb* AbbS Laoaay {]<{< 8, 9) tuo pari t<a lx* 
ef laaeh b«“ 
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survive in that region,* and of their probably being metal- 
workers hke most hill tribes of 0‘liTeng race now in Indo- 
Cbina Ijach of tho two peoples had their own chief, both 
coming in the course of time nominally under the supremo 
authority of a king, said to be dcscendi.d from an intermixture 
of the two races, but being more likely the scion of some 
adventurer who had come from India, aud had united the two 
heterogeneous populations of tho country under tho same 
sceptre, thus founding the first simulacrum of a kingdom 
among peoples who were not at all by instinct kingdom- 
founders, but accustomed to independent tnbal organization 
The fact of the district where the capital stood being, like 
the whole kingdom itself, called Van^lang, shows that the 
rfe faato juriadiction of the new ruler did not probably 
extend much beyond the limits of that very district, while 


’ At llount rl, ol wljiclt worship Dutnoolier tpcals in tbe following terms 
(see <a Itmwe, vol xix, p 105) — ‘ Every three years, people say, in those 
parte the neighhoors of ^oust Be*vi are lo the hshit of offinnf to the gesttu of 
r&Ti*Vi&D ^another name tot the mourtam, eeenote on neit png:e] am of bronze 
and stone , the hui/tn [district] of Bat'bat suppbes the stone axes, and the 
lui/ltt of Tbdng thien tho<e ot bronze The ofenn^ is made in the forest 
tmple the nuns comes to fetch these axes, which be nies for Icnockiug mortals 
on the head danns' atoms From the cloudy peaks of TSn*Tien say the natives, 
amid Bashes ot lightning, be hiirls shafts ot brooze and stone indiscnminately 
these shafts bury thems^ves deeply in the ^nnd, bat each thunderclap makes 
them jump up ssam, and they are found eoon afterwards on tbe surface of 
the gioujm, whence they are cavefnlly toUeeted for they constitute a valuable 
taLsman ngumst thunderbolts ” From a Swmese MS in my possession I learn 
that a ein^ar uorslup was and probably is still practised in 'kusoan, as the 
foUowmg extract I translate wiB show — •• The So-luanp [i e the Great Ho or 
Ammanesejdwell in a city at tbe head of the Avwy Se Like [the Great 
le lake of Yunnan Pu], near which there is a high mountain They practise 
the worship of genu- This they perfom by placing a copper use with offenngs 
of food high up on the mouutaiu slopo , then they withdraw to wait at a iala 
[resting shcil] below Soon Ibo graias displays a flash of light like a rainbow 
descending upon the offerings An interval of obscurity foUou-s during which 
the fpint devours the eatables When las repast u over the Inminoua streak 
reappears, and then the obht rs go vp for the tray left empty of lU contents, 
which tb^ take back u rth them It is said (hat the Huang Tum-teanp fS huen, 
in the Co country, was at an early period the Mdang Sln-Tl.m [tributary to 
the Thtn or celestial spirits] whera tbe copper axet were made wtach are offered 
[litcmlly, brought as tribute] to Balarama ” We see from this extract that the 
nrlf Indn imimgrants identified the tndo Chinese genius of the mountains nnd 
thunder with Balirama ot Rama with the *xe, the axe meaning the thunderbolt 
Since that penj^ he has ever been tooLed upon in this character by ludo Chinese 

populations The Siamese call btm mare often lojurn 
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tho people of fho delta and those of the mountains each 
continued, as will be seen directly, under their own particular 
chiefs. It IS, in short, the same state of afTaira that uo 
meet with in ancient Kamhoja: the lords, there staled 
kings, of Fire and Water* of tho early populations, now 


• or ‘Firo«Kui»,’ and&fafA-2Si (froni Skt r/fatn = ‘ water ’) 

or * Water- King',’ eaiJ ta be eliU foaad among the Jsrai and TampBaa (nbes on 
the eastern frontier of ^mboja Fur a brief account of then and their mode 
of life eee ^xenrnoHj el Jlwiinaunvteee, No 16, pp. 172, 173 Iccordin;’' 
to the Annajnese, there would seem to hare eiistcd Fire nod Water tTin ns— 
Fiia-lfio ^ andiiM nwat ^ as they style them— also in CBmpa 
It would be well to aeeeetsui whether those of the Beigbbounog Jarai end other 
frontier tribes are meant, or local ones llanni (“ Delia Missiotu,*’ etc , F-oma, 
1663, p 33) states that part of the temtory of the (by which he 

erideutly means the country of the JCAS tnbes calIfNi Jtffi, by the 
Annauese and somelines l^AS-dfot by the I<aa) acknowledzcd the nutbonti t f 
Tire and Water Kings (“ . . certi popoli yiHinoj che hibitano sella 

montasme pib sipestre, o che sbbidiscono s doe Fezeli, che coIA chiamano 
lie dou’ Bcqna 1 no, a Xlh del fuoco I’altro . • '*’) Xo*i ("Dell' India 
Onentale," Boma 1669, pp I6o and 206), a few years aflenrords, repeats the 
laTsa statement with farther psrhcalan and more correctly terms those tnbes 
ITeniot, which spelling proret (hat the JrA2>ifo< vs really the people implied 
n» deict^lon mus " . • tncoumriaino dalla parte pih lontans rerto 

I'oaente ^ e from tbo weeuntaoet part of Toclisj, croc dalie aoeUgae 
de’ Kenioi , . . Itesuano in quei nonti, eba per lungo tratto steodono 
1 loro aspn, « seluost gioghi due Begoh, rno, che ai chiama Be del fuoco, i'altro, 
che Si noma Be dell’ acqiia, a’ quali reodono Tbbidienzs trll gU altn montanan 
I popoli Kemoi, bnomioi, che baono pih del eelnatico, rhe d^' humano, e che 
rest oall’ a^preaza di ouei Inoghi iQacceseibili seenn. non nconoscono la souranita 
del Be del Tonchmo, ocnche loUo la eua punsditionc csmpresi sieno ** [p 403) 

As m December, 1646, when proceeding oTerland from Wieng-Chan to NgS «d, 
the Fiedjuoutese Padre Lena ctossed arcording to hlanni (op rit , p 638) the 
JtKvini (i e A> iioi or AAo Jfoi) SIoaDtoios, it follows nnmietakcably that 
the latter were the range forming the aennratioa between Liu and Tonkinese 
Annameae) tcmtoncs, and that the tnbes settled on its slopes bad probabli 
Fire and Water Chiefs of their osm, as distinct from those of Campu and 
Aantboja 

It occurs fnrtbermoro to me that the puzzling terms — hitherto uncxplaiucd— 

^ S'tct-t/ir, and tho latter of which is said t* 

refer to i<j«.flp{Campo), and especially toils ancient southern capital CAj.taii, 
CUS./iwjf, or Bal-Anguo (cf CTi/w Jlceinc, Tol xs, p 203, when) ‘ Quinhon’ 

IS gircn. which u prachcally the same), mean ‘f^re’ and ‘ Water,' SAf, CAJ, 
or CAsA* respcctiTcly, and therefore alliida either to the aboco JTAS.Jfsi or 
to tribes of the Bimc race settled on tho bill tracb of Lower Camps subject ( > 

Firs and Water potentates £imlinrly, tho terms— hLcwuo so fariinerpIaiDed— 
i^C 51 iSi ff^e-Chtn-ta (somctimm called Xu , i-c ‘Dry-lsoJ* or 
* IligUlsnd ’ and ^ ^ jg, SAwei-ClUn-fo, suJ to refer lo tho two 


• Pii/epp 126-132 and 242, o 'te 
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relegated to tbe hill-tracta on the cast of that rcaliti, both 
acknowledging the nominal rule of the monarchs of 
^amhoja, alleged to ho descended from tho union of the 
hill tnhes with women of l^Itga race, hut in reality owing 
their origin to adventurers from India* These coincidences 
in tbe early legends of Iho two countries tend to show that 
their pTimitivo populations helongcd to tho same racial slock 
and were subject to similar inftucncos, piassing througU. 
analogous phases of social deieloptnent 

Towards the fall of tho Van-lang langdom, i e about 
300 B c , wo bear that one of its last rulers of tho Hdng 
dynasty had a beautiful daughter by the name of Mt^nvauij, 
whose hand was sued for by three different parties, these 
being the king of Thilk (evidently m Southern Yunnan) and 
the two chiefs of, respectively, tho mountain and tbe riverine 
or mantimo tribes After much hesitation the princess was 
ultimately conceded in marriage to the chief of the hillraen, 
who led his pnze to hts residence on the Ba^vi mountain 
This unexpected denouement aroused the indignation of tho 
other two suitors The king of Thiik, on his part, enjoined 
his son and grandson to destroy the Van-lang kingdom 
os soon as a favourable opportunity presented itself His 
threat became an accomplished fact under his grandson, 
Thuk-P‘han, in bc 258, as already esplamed But 
the chief of the people of tho plains took immediate 


SUtes \ulo ttIhcIi Kamboja Ijeiame split op m or sliortly alter * d “o? (see 
Ma loan Im, op cit , p 483), endenUy mean respectively ' Fire ’ and ‘ Water ' 
and tliiM tbrov a oord sidelight into ancient llaniboj an and, indeed 
^do Clunese bistoiy in nneral, showing that the authonty of Fire and Water 
Rings was at that penof by no means restricted, and mostly notnioal as at the 

e ot day As ZTica-CAm la, or * Fire Cambo^a,’ laclnded, actiitias Vs the 
e^ anthora themselves, tho •• northern and mountainous region,” anu5A*«i 
CW«-la,or ‘ Water-K^boja,’ tbe “sonthemhalf of the country, bounded by 
the m and studded with laVcs ^ eit ), it wiU be seen tlmt the portion 

corresponded to the moualiineers, 
whUe that subject to the Water Sng coib«ted of tie inhabitanU of th^Sw 
of the delta hiiw in a ^let-eoveied region, and therefore hhened^ unto 
Aaeai, euctly as we have s^wn wm the case in ancient Tonkin In the face 
el this e^ence one miut lc«V Ine^ to admit Uiat these Fire and Water Chiefs 
mm and not myt^ MweshnU see direcUy it has teen sugg^^ 

atletet in rmpect ol Tonkin Behuul them there miit have been mbes of 
Cesh and bone, and not mere phaatonis 
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action against bis successful competitor, and n long series 
of wars thus ensued bettreen tbo dtrcllcrs of the plains 
and llio hillmcn, in ^bicb tlio latter ultimately camo out 
Metorious 

In Annnmeso tradition tho chief of the mountaineers is 
Culled Son^liJi, and that of tho people of tho delta TAici-tw— 
literally 'Genius of tho Mountains' and ‘Genius of the 
’M^’oters’* They undoubtedly arc, however, the mythical 
impersonation of tno conlending tribes of the mountains 
and plains, and in such light they are regarded by many 
a native chronicler and a Western commentator * 

Non, it IS with tho Son toi or hillmen that we are 
concerned Tho rcstdcnco of their chief was, as we have 
seen, on tho 2?u*rl mountain, which has in consequence 
beeomo so famous m Annamesc legend * The tribe must 

* Id aatiTfl charaelcr* dJ (•» Chinw* SAoit • aod yji ^ 

(m CUinaaa SAtwi tAtn/} Ttn «r ncaoa *»pint’ licnci, 

S ffOn or Shan-fAlny b • SpinVrot HouDtain,* asd 7^trf>on or SAwn thittf b 
'E pint of 'Water ' linarbcre iBCidentaUrpoiDt out the etrmoto^cil couieetjoa, 

■0 fur orerlooVed, I think, h<tir««n the Sanskrit and Cbio«»e words for ‘ water ’ » 
«At<vi tA««r, sAui, aad ftfyo 

* So 10 the rut naniSS foriostance Tbs AhH Laima7( ' Hittoira de 
I'Annitn,” p 12 ), Itomauet du CaiUiod (“Notice sur le Tong bog”), and 
othen, positiTcl^ take them to h« tnbee, and I think thej are nght, the terms 
iSoit <>n and Thwi tin being rather canons designations to applj to a single 
person while there is nothing strange or improbable as to a conflict hanng 
actually ensned between the tnbes of the plains nnd the hillmen Hence I cannot 
at all agree with Mr Dnmoutiec’anewfseo next note) that Son tin and TAict tin 
belong entirely to the dominion of poetical myth Fire and Water Chiefs we hars 
seen, are an old Indo-Chmeie insbintioD 

^ 23a t< so written m Annamese, means ‘Three hers,’ or layers 

owing to its being said to present a three stoned appearance It is also called 
TSm icien ^ |gj (m Chinese San yum), or ‘parasol round ’ In connection 
with It and the San tin legend the following extract from Mr Diimoutier s 
paper on ‘ The Black Biw of I^per Traanin and ilonnt Ba»'Vj ’’ (see Ciinn 
Strieie, to! xu p 16V) shoula proro or interest — “Monnt Ba "Vi has an 
elevation of abont i 000 feet, its jagg^ profile is distinguishable in clear 
newtier Aofa sJ2 parts of the ifr/fs Ai-Ik w a popoiir name xritidt tseas* 
Three Peaks [? see ahore^ bat its poetical name is Tien (parasol round) 

The Annamese regard this mountain with a timorous veneration end connect 
it with all sorts of marrellous legends, they hold it sacred, and say that i^ 
peak IS the dwelling of one of the po w er fu l genu who is able to Isnach 
thnnd rbolts upon the plain There are histonciu traditions tonching the very 
carlie t beginnings of the Annamese nation eonnected with Ba-Vi These 
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tomtor> IS nhatiuust ba\o constituted at first tbo domitiiou 
and stronghold of the Soa-tifi But m the course of time 
these people ma} liive pushed on along the hilNraugo 
bounding on tho south the delta of the Hod Bner as far 
as tho eci-coast just ahoio TImfi-hwT This seems the more 
Ivkclj from tho fact of tho Son-ful having been, as svo are 
told, victorious over the TAut^/oi, port of whoso countrj 
they maj hQ\o annexed, at least that portion Ijiiig at the 
foot of the hill slopes If thej have at all reached tho 
littoral of tho Gulf it must haio been at tho point where tho 
southern branch of tho Bed Btver detached at Son toi, and, 
called the Dh or So ig Dai, has its outlet (Jiifa-D'ii), which 
lies just at tho extreme of iho hiU-spurs bounding the delta 
on tho south It is on tho section of tho coast comprised 
between tbc Kiln Du and the Kua Du M or Da Idf, tho 
present principal mouth of tbo Bed Birer, that wo felt inclined 
in a preceding paragraph (p 2oI) to locate the Scndet/ulai 
of tho Arabs— the place wbteb, as wo have observed, may 
have been regarded bj ancient navigators as the shipping 
port for Sinda We have pointed out in that connection 
that in some of the maps accompanying carlj editions or 
translations of rtol(.nij'’8 geography, among whith that of 
Kicbolaus de Douis (a d Sinda is actually marked 

on the sea* shore just about the spot referred to and, 
Ptolemy’s Indoi, who«c mmc is bere spelled Smdi are 
located to the west of it, that is, oo the hill tracts forming 
part of Son tin territory Tlii» transposition, if uot caused 
by oversight mav be due to the fact of the Dux, Song D7ii, 
or Sou toi branch of the Bed River having been regarded 
and become known as the Sinda or Son hi} Biver, and its 
outlet as the shipping port for Sinda or Sou-tiii territory, 
Sinda, the chief settlement, lying, as it seems more probable, 
at the point of embranchment, or slightly further up towards 
‘*he SindAu samgama or confluent of the three rivers, in the 
Xhreghbourbood of the present bon toi * 
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I ha^ e scarcely any donbi that Ptolemy 8 Sinda and Indoi 
are connected Tvith the Son ttii tribes and their principal 
settlement m the neighbourhood of tho present Son - tot 
and Mount Ba vi The term Indoi is almost certainly 
a clerical error for Smdoi, as appears from the form Smdt 
adopted by Kicholaus de Boms and others Its resemblance 
to the term Son tm is, it must be admitted, very strikiag , but 
still more so is that of Smdoi with Son tot, although, perhaps, 
this 13 merely an accidental coincidence, the toponymic 
Son lot being in appearance modern Nevertheless, it would 
be worth while to enquire whether, as we hove suggested with 
some reason, Son tot is an adaptation, m Smo Annamese gsrh, 
of an old indigenous term like Sind/ni, Smd/iaca, etc , that 
survived, in a more or less modified form m local tradition 
down to a few centuries ago The same reraorh applies to 
the tribal name Son ttn, which as we have explained, looks 
rather queer to be of Anname»e ongm Kui, *1^, is in fact, 
the indigenous Annamese term for mouutain,’ and not son, 
which IS the local, and perhaps old, pronunciation of the 
Chinese dj , shan Now, at tho dawn of the third century b c , 
the epoch of tho ^11 wars Chinese influence in Tonkin was 
as ^et practicallj ntl Hence wo see at onco that Son ttn 
cannot be aught else but tho Smo Annamese travesty at a later 
period, of a local tribal name or toponjumo such as handed 
down to US by Ptolemj under the forms Bmda and Indoi or 
Bmdok derived in all probabiht), from the terms Smcl/ni, 
Simthaca, applied by the early Indu settlers either to the 
population they found m occupation of the territory about 
tho Stnd! It sat iffat ta, the confluence of tho three rivers, or 
to tho placo of meeting itself of the three streams From 
tho fact of this people living in nhiUy country and bearing 
tho traditional name of $ m Ihnt or SiadAatas the Chinese 
who centuries afterwards came to rule supremo in Tonkin, 
must have thought it a clevor feat to Smicizo that term into 


* ° ^ » <1 fffrtot way from 

ef ta* pmcn« of aoett tonoiiTin n u £ n / ' A.— k a a.ia, 

Sa^f nSi I# ’'♦’7 t*g»9a*li««l*toJ*injXoc#l«lbu8la4* laiaUSol 
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Son ftii, the probable pronunciation at the period of the two 
characters that represent it thos making it convey at the 
same time the meaning of * mountameers,’ tolerably well 
consistent with the topography of the country that formed 
their habitat, although m rather striking opposition to the 
Indu terms, which mean a nver people But, as instanced 
by many Chinese transcripts of foreign place names we have 
explained in the course of the present inquiry, the early 
Chinese colonists never bothered themselves as to what such 
names meaut thejr only preoccupation being of rendering 
them as nearly as possible phonetically by such particular 
characters as would convey some definite meamag, no matter 
however odd to their countrymen As regards the term 
T/iict tin, it was no doubt, invented so as to make pendant 
with the other for we have seen that the real name of the 
people of the delta or their country was Oi UK or Vraga, 
probably exemplified in Ptolemy’s Aganagars their pnncipal 
settlemont— SIS the name of their ancient rivals the Son tiii 
or SindKus la embodied in Smda undoubtedly tbeir chief city 
or tradmg mart practicatl) correspoodiug it uall now be 
evident to the present Son lot (So n tuy) 

The Indoi (No S’o) 

The original location of this people at and about Smda, or 
Son toi and their probable subsequent expansion towards 
the SCI coast a]oag the bill range bounding on fho south 
the Red Riier Delta, having been full^ discussed in the 
foregoing paragraph, it remains now to add but a few 
considerations cliieflv of a linguistic and ethnological 
character 

The name ladoi applied to them bj Ptolemj is we have 
suggested a probably fault} transcript of Sindot or, as some 
among his translators and commentators put it Sindi To 
this view wc adhere, although pcrfectl} aware tl at o fnbo 
bearing a verj similar name to ladol is stiH found on the 
Kamboja Anuom watcrsl ed — much further south, it is true 
but which mav have occupied at the period in question psrt 
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of the Tonkinese hill-tracta referred to, being subsequently 
driven off thence by other peoples odvoncing from the north. 
Tho tribe to which wo alludo is that of tbo InOil, pr huU— 
so far, I believe, unheard of by our ethnologists — and 
forms a branch of tho (not TaJiot as I see goncmlly 

written’) inhabiting tho hilly country of tho Attapu district, 
the Attopeu of French hooks and maps The possible fact 
of tbistribo still dwelling on Tonlcmoso territory in Ptolemy’s 
time can in no wise upset our conclusions, but woultl, on the 
contrary, furnish us ono raoro plansiblo argument wherowitb 
to account for the origin of tho term StAfiku and its derivathes 
in that region For, being granted that Indi was the 
original and local tribal name ot its primitive inhabitants, 
the carlj Indu immigtanta and civiHzcrs would, upon 
learning it, be led to change it into Sindhu, and apply 
therefrom the designation Stnd/iu or Sindh to the countrj 
From these modified terms, and not from their prototype 
Jiiifi, Ptolemy's Sinda and Indoi. or Sindoi, as well as the 
SinO'Annamese form Son’iiii, coold only have been derived, 
it being quite certain that Indu ioSuence bad been exerted 
in tbo country long before Ptolemy’s time At best the 
reading Indoi, if correct, would prove that in our author’s 
day tbo original term Indt was still current, along with the 
Indiiized forms that ultiioately superseded and outlived it 
But perhaps \t will be well for the present not to laj too 


I deditsie tins Beasoaatple remart to all Uioae — and they are legion — wlio 
wnte iVaiu-BeM or A'am Sit instead of tfam 0 , Mon-l/ien or ITu-Uen imtead 
of XT’-lJien, and so forth, thus increaaing the already considerable Ijst of 
uBiecogciiable, and locally muntenigible.pUce'iiames My information as to the 
eustence of the Jntht or Indi ufSeartd from natire sources, the basis being 
a Siamese description of twenty one tnbea, all said to belong to the Tn-ii famj]), 
only three or four of which— the JlomiX and l«aau Ithe Zegnau of onr writers) 
among them— have, bo far, been bronght to the notice of the public Now that 
we know the correct Bpellmg of 21> Am to be d«, we may obtam a elue to 
the antecedents of tbo presumably eoUatwal tnbe oi the Sen ot of the Malay 
Peninsula [xtie tupra, p 1A9), about whose origin nothing is so far known 
whereaa no connecUon could be inferred torn the faulty spellmg in voo'ue This 
eiempliBes the necessity of the topopapbieal and ethnological lists '’concerning 
Indo.Chioa being revised by competent authorities. ,f any further pro-resa w 
to be made in the butoncsl and ethnical ttody of this so hi-hly ,ntereshng'‘r<>gion 
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much stress on the presence of the Indt on Tonkinese 
territory nt the period in question;* hence I prefer to 
ascribe the origin of tho epithets Stndhu and its Ptolemaic 
(leriTatives to the causes at first referred to. 

Turning now to examine into what was the racial stock 
to which tho Indoi, or Sindoi, must have most prohahly 
belonged, there seems to be no reason for doubting, from 
what has been said, that this tribe was a branch of the 
80 -calIed Ilofi-Annam race, or, to put it more precisely, of 
the same race as the tribes now on the Kambojan-Annamesa 
watershed, which latter are, as likely as not, its very 
descendants driven further to the south by newcomers No 
historical notice of the people inhabiting the bin-tracts 
to the west of Tonkin is found in Chinese records earlier 
than A n 271, when we are told that the said hiU-tracfs 
were, and had been long beforo that, occupied by the Llau 
Now, Liaii is a generic name for populotlons of the llou- 
Annam raco, tho Lt, Lot, Lit, etc Although the old Indoi 
had by that time probably left for more southern climes, we 
may well take it that these L\au who replaced them ware 
o&hoots of the same racial stock to which the Indoi belonged 
— m a word, their younger brothers Tho already quoted 
passage from the Annameso Annals’ most distinctly states 
that down to a T), 271 the temtoriCT of FiJ btii ( irK.p'miy = 
present Bak nin and Iirmg-yen districts), Jiitu-dnl (Ha-tru), 
and Totueh'xiang {Jlixn-eh'an^ — F'Jiong-chou = Son-toi) 
were dangerous and impenetrable, for tho Lieu I, or Liau, 
barbarians who inhabited them were undaunted and know 
no fear: for centuries they could not bo tackled The 
Chineso general and commissioner X'audiwang Mas first 
successful in chastising and pacifying them la a d. 27J ; out 
of their temtones he made tho three chum above referred 

' Tbfro 11 a tnlxr taown la Ptiit-tbil M //f/r or JM-IFtn, oo 

tie hiil tracti ot Milang Thi'ng (DTra-ticn P*h«) an I Mdang Mini, l.of<rten 
Ihf Knm C anil the llbck Hirer, where name may bo rtymotojorolly traerabl* 
tn that of tho X> ii, SmJt. or ITinJi 1 hare not (000 it meutiuiK^, (o far. In any 
European aeconnt of that region 

* DeiMieheli op til .p lOfl 
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to and established over thirty colonial districts, vfhich ho 
placed under the junsdiction of Kuu-eho)t {Thnu*bu'a) The 
iFflH alluded to hero could not evidently ho tlio Lau, 

1 e people of Thai race, for although >vc have seen that the 
\TAteT fc'tTued the w ec Ilu.*tiu-, and 

NgB*an, tho bulk of tho population roust have been Chum ; 
and it is besides highly improbiblo that they could hold 
Son*toi and Bak-mn as ncll at the period m question. At 
a much later date Chioeso writers ahll speak of Llan Inbea 
occup3ini> the lull-tracts to tho north and north-west of 
Son-toi ; * and quite reccntlj* wo have been told of ^dn-Liatt 
(SI 3 ?) being jet to be found in the district of TwTcn- 
kwuag not far to tho north of the same place * 

I base no doubt that populntions of the C'hTcng or Slofi- 
Annam nee are in rverj instaucc implied, although Chinese 
urilers have luado •ome confusion between Lion and 
Liu, owing to these two terms being almost alike m sound * 


* In AO Sl6, sccordio? to ttte Aonamefc Aooali (Drs Miclicls, op cit., 
TO 13S, 139), the Insiove nalixe euperoT Li ben look ictoge OTCong tbo Ltau 
la tho country o£ Svo{ i»tf« {h.‘w Z«4w Tung a tho cates of mouatamous 
reccHcsot Jl‘iu ecdin^hts days there tn SIS a. t> rcomtha accouat q( 
Li hOn’s ddngs, the region hero referred to, which has been left naidentified by 
the conmentators, appears to bate been on either the Kcd or tho Clear Hirer, 
m file uorUi or norlh-west of Son toi ir*i« Z«a»i is tery liVely tho name of 
» hrasrh of the Lian, ppp^®*^ distncl where this particnlar hranth had 

settled Although tie speUing in native churacters is jvol given, il seems very 
probable that this people were the JfT , CAw the race from whom 

the modem T’H-iiao, ^ , of 8oath Eastecn Yunnan and Kwang hsi are 

said by tradition to he descended (See Devma’a *• Frontiere Sino Annaniite,” 
p lU ) It 13 worthy of note that these are also termed Sh^n-lf, 

llj ^ (Annameae Son iS) or ‘Sons of the Hills,’ a name much analogous 
in rtnirture to those of the ^Aan.rAini^ or Son tin and of the Avia J)oi (for 
which latter tee aboTe,p 68) 

* See Devena op cd , p 69, where this 
to be Lau Accordii^ to hla Tiwi Im («p < 

IR fact applied to the Po i tiun Jfi i 
Jfioo stock 

J See note on p ■’S8 above 3lr rtolet remarkt (cSina uol »ii, 

p 610) that for some unacconutaWo reason the u,„ run~/i! reads the 
character or as tJino • whilo „ another place the second character is read 


people are, I believe wrongly, taken 
«t , p *0) the name dfS i Lian was, 
M are affiliated with tie 
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I shelJ lo.n o it to subsequent rtsearcb to clear up thta point, 
and also to show v\lictbor the W S jJ* (Toi'dd or Uti t‘ti I) 
located by some uutcro nnters on llio northern eido of the 
JIaiaiuj'hn (Ilu-tifi) borders, and b} others further to the 
south of at tho time of Ma-juan's expedition into 

Tonkin (a d 43), ure in aiij way connected with the Indoi or 
Sindoi For although thej arc shifted so fur down the coast, 
from tho incidental mention that the brass pillars erected by 


as /«),” Mtl rnffueJ} oilJs Hist either cbancler “« luuaJIr sppJieti to the Isiio- 
Chineso [?] tnbos ” Inthepmeilio^pagc (609 tlitd ) he goe9 further and maVes 
the ewcepiBg assertion that “ the [Ziou] are the TAai, or Siamese [? '] 
eotoDists who date from about ) 000 years a;;o l>ao or lea [Lui, ZjiaP} u 
a term which eoren Burmese, Siamese Annamese, anil Tndo-Cbioese generally 
ineJudiBg Arabs oud Ifindoos, (ereutf tfn ptn q uftn (hy feme by eta " This 
far fetched notion as to the etbaograpbical area embraced by tbc term L^au seems 
to haro been suggested to Jtr Parker b> the following extract he gires elaewhero 
in the same Renew (rol xu, p 66) “The ijj ^ \JCh'hg »AiA] says that at 
Canton {,P'nn yi^) there were a good many Indo Chinece Jg 

[ifiii Ziaii, 1 e 'Ses'Llau* or'Cosst Lisn’]) The most induential were the 
^ [J fsmilj. called the ‘ white harhanana ' ( ^ ^ [Te Tan /m]), 
origitfllly noble* f«m Chao eh cog ( ^ near modem rourane [CamfiS, at 
we hare diSusely ahowo]) nnnng had ^d weather in cumuig to Canton, 
they were afraid of going back, and be^ed permisaiun of their king to remain 
m Canton as a sort of commercial agency With reference to the above, it 
may he noted here that ^ [P'] eeems to lave been a common family name 
amongst the rubog castes of Kmdfjo ongtn aetlled in the Soath sens generally " 
nowever, in the foregoing extract, II e term Bat Ziok, i e Ziau of the Sea 
or of the Sea coast, seems to imply that (he persons alluded to were Chum, 
at least by naturalization, thus prosing our contention that the word Zmii 
refers especially to populations of the Mon-Aimam race and not at all to the 
Xau or Thai or to other Indo Chinese popolabons that do not belong to 
the hlou Annam or Miao stock* That the word in question cannot apply 
to Burmese, that is, to Tibeto Bnrman tnbes u sufficiently evidenced from 
the statement of the Chinese lustonans, who claw the Ziair among the southern 
barbamns and tell us that they did not spread into Ahw, i e 82 ch wan, from 
their native homesteads m the sontbera monntains until ad 313 and after 
(see Ma Tuan lin, op Mt , pp 106-9, who draws his information from the 
Toil Shu or Chronicle of the Tain dynasty, the first historical work where the 
Zioii are referred to) As regards the twin I*", it b not a family unmo jn 
the present instance, but the Cham title J\» borne by Cham ministers and chief* 

(see lla Tuan Im op cit , pp tio and 547, for the names of two dignitaries 
of Chan prefixed by such a lille) 2» KKnas simply ‘lord * Mr’ 

1 Ttdempra pp 23Und233 l)e«MKheb,op «l,p 6'’, nndMiTunn lin, 
op eit pp 97 and 418 
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Mo-yuan in that region denoted the line of dcroarcalion 
between Han dominions and the territory of the 
we may well infer that their real habitat was no farther 
south than Than-hwa, which districfi we have shown, was 
in. all prohahility the farthest point reached by ila-yuan, 
and therefore the place where his famed pillars were sot up. 
Now, it has been seen that the Sindoi, or Sintfi had 

very likely, and hefore lla-yuan*a time, extended from Son- 
toi towards the coast, reaching the latter at about the same 
point ; hence the suspicion arises that the Hsi’i'tt I may havo 
been somehow connected with them. The Chinese historians 
of the T'ang period arc inclined to regard the Sn'i'H X as 
the descendants of tho soldiers left behind in the countrj' 
by lla-yuan, and add that for this reason they called them- 
selves ITn-tm (09 ®), le. ‘left behind by Ma[yuan],’ or 
SXa'Un Jin, that is, Jlfa-hn Men;* but it does not seem to 
me that this story deserves much credit It should be 
probably classed along with the wonderful j arns wherewith 
Chinese writers delight to adorn their narratives If Ma^ltu 
were really an alternative designation for the I, it may 

be more likely connected with Mdltm or Cfiddmah, Cuddmam, 
CudSmalya, the name of the Upper Campj (JSiw-i) kingdom,^ 
in which case the Ma-hu would prove to bo Cham. The term 
Sn’t'u I, if taken in the eense of 'Western T'm Z* or T‘u 
(in Atmamese Dd-dzi or Di), leads, more or less, to a similar 
concloaion, the native vocable implied being in appearance Uoi, 
a syaonym of ioi, Loi, 0‘hieng, and the generic designation 
for the hiU tubes of Mou-Annam race I should not think 
that people in any way connected with the modem T'u (i) 
or T Myen — called 2^^ by the Annamese — now 

ocOTpying the hdl-tracte aboot the Black Eivec, the Bed. 
River, and to the east of the latter as far as Kao-bang on 
tbe Kwang-bsi frontier, are meant, for these are said to 
be a very heterogeneous tnbe, the scattered groups of 
which have not all the same language, and are alleged 


All intta-Ua, op. cU , p 413 
* low , pp 418, 419. ond 97 , 93 
»t<fe»iy>rB,pp 127, U4 
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to constitute the remains of those mililarj colonies which 
the Chinese government used to station there to guard 
the frontier and the newly annesred territories ’ Should 


* ScoCAind/;«rM(e,Tol ilsip lfi2,«ndD«v6na*j"rronti5rc5ino Annanutc,” 
p 97 r may aJJtlint those amoog these tnheacallMl T/J-din, ^ J^,or 'Dlaci: 
77 6,' l>y the Annaraose, arc apparently of Thai taw, heing tlic same people -whom 
the Eastern Lsu term T'hn^nai l>m, «t‘Viae\iT'hit.T}iai’ from the cofonr 
of the parments they -wear They wm m occupation, at no distant penod, of 
the whole region cnmpnsed between the Black Hirer and tjie Jiam Sfa (the 
Souq Ma of the Annamevi), which then formed the S'b mviiq Cfiuh J7at, or 
Tnri.IreThai Ifarchcs (literaHy, the *T«te/ve-Tlm-IioUing ' fDistncb]) of the 
Lfmng P hrah Bmg &Dgdom Parker »» somewhat in error (Cima Jltrute, 
rol m, p leCj 10 soggeating + ^ or ^ ^ (Sh erk Tu 

[le TA^j, or Sh\ iih Tti, CA««), aa the pr hahle Chinese cqairalents CAuA 
means 'to hold,’ 'to eoatajo,' aad not exactiy a poLtwaJ cr BdnuawfrstiTe 
diTisioo According to Dumoutier (fee <?Ai»ai7cr«ne, rol six, p I$9) the natires 
of the fixteea cMm (Ci3/i) ot tho Black Birrr also style thussslrea ITA, 

This has led later traretlora lo that region, among whom are Heave Nicolai and 
liefirre Fontahs, to idcntily the nS in gearral with the TAsi (see ^renreicMe 
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a population by the name of T*u be intended, it would bo 

e:vtrait), of Central anJ^Veslcrn K"ci*chon,'Rln>flreaotononHlf of Mon Annam 
stock (see Lacoapene’s “ Lang«a»ci of China before the Chinese,” pp -18-10) * 
>or IS this all, for the oJd jU ^ ^ Tui-di, nro by the same 

authority (in T'oung Via, Mars, 180C, p 61) thought to have been al'O 
Thi, and therefore (in his opinioji) Thai, on the nssumplion that 1)6 lucans 
‘Tcd’ m Aniuiniese, a circumstance arguing (aeconbng to tuifl^ that they may 
have been the same tnhc t» the * Red Thai * elill found csuting in the Song JIa 
valley down to the point where it debouches into the Xlisfi-hsva distncf Rut 
this IS a mistake, for any tjTO in Anonincso knows that the word memung 
‘red* in that language is represented by the cbamctcf ^ , pronounced rfd, rmng 
tone, and net by ^ , pronounced di, amlin^ tone, a fact (]uite suiUcicnt by 
itself for anyone acquainted with the tnechMi»<jn of Sina-Ann-tmcso phonology 
to relegate guch a queer theory to the hmbo of infantile absurdities Keitber 
does the suggestiou as to the racial identity of tbo JJu’t'u or Toi»di with 
tha Thai and of the latter with the oppear any more tenable 

nn historical grounds It should bo observed, in fact, that the ^ 

I'm iW«iH or TAA-Jfuii— that is, tho Pk ot 27ii — are referred to m 
Annameae history since a & in which year they are reported to have mndo 
raida into TonVineao temtory (see Dea Micbels, op cit , pp 189-190) 'tTith 
them are, immediately afterwards, mentioned tho ^ 2Ca»-Ch3u, 2{da- 
Ohitu, or Thai of the kunnanese kingdom of Te*h Had those Tfii been, like 
the Ran Chau, of That stock, they wonld presnmably have been confounded 
into one with the Utter by tbo hutonans, and therefore passed over in silence 
Neither can it be logically inferred that those Tfii or TAS~ Vun were the same 
people as the Tot di or IIi\ t u, for tic cbaraclers ^ and ^ employed to 
dewgnato, respectively, these two populatioas ore very dissimilar, while the 
dates at which the latter appear in history do not differ by jnoro than ei'»ht 
ccntuiies (an 43-855), and far teas if it be causideied. tlmt the ir»\ tSi X do 
not seem to be referred to until the eeventb century, that is to say, retrospectively, 
hy the historiographers of the T'ang period (see Ma Tuan bn, op cit , p 97), 
os being descended from eoldim under Ma*yuan, who had increased, by the 
lime of the Sui dynasty (a t> 689-618), to three hundred faraibes, all beanng 
the name of JXa or Jfa Uh ( would have 
been neither need nor reason for calling them X>o or Toi d5 m the seventh 
icuUiryaudT7.ii»T»S If «» jn Oienmth 

As regards ZUk t! d (X»ir (hi of Rreueh wnteis), tho name of a district (chiefly 
on the Red PiTcr) inhabited by 3I«eitg (^g), i « Thai populations, it would 
-eem to occur in AnnamcM history, if P Legrand de la Liraye u correct 
since A D 679 (see Dcs Michels cit . p 187, notes), namely, nearly 
oontempoiaaeoudy with the and 37> A«, howerer, no native characters 


. They are so much Thai that they do not at all understand the Ch^nj i.o 

(iV ^). Thai language (see Devdna, op cit.p lot) 
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far more prcferaWo to jdcntifj* it nith the Vit-hau (J^ |g), 
or S(}U‘fu already alluded to. 

In conclusion, Ptolcm3 ’s Indoi or Sindol, whether connected 
or not in name nntU tho Uti-Vu I, appear to belong to tho 
same racial stocb, C'hicng or Moi'i-AnDatn, as the tribes 
anciently inhabiting tho hill-tracts of Tonkin, whoso remainB 
aro now stUl to be found scattered thereabouts under tho 
name of Xieu, Loi, or JOdi, etc. Almost certainly they 
correspond to the Son • im of Annameso legend, while 
probably having connections, racial or otherwise, on tho 
one side with the S/ittn - (sz or - 10 of South - Eastern 
Yunnan and South Ewang-hsi, and on the other with tho 
JndJ and other hill -tribes at present on tho Eamboja- 
Cochin-Chincso watershed 

The Kudatai (No 223). 

Ptolemy locates this people south of tho KhalkiUi (tho 
•fr ^ Earcuang, or Black Lolos of Eastern Yunnan), 
and makes them, together %vith tho Barrhai, extend to the 
Oreat Gulf (Gulf of Tonkin) In Be Bonis’ mop they are 
marked, under the name of Coditpe, to the north of Boana 
(Ltlang P'hrah Bung) and between the Boanas (Me-Khong) 
and the Borias (Nam Tin, or Red River). Their habitat 
becomes thus fixed at about half-way betwixt the ile-Ehong 

aie giTtn, we cannot mate ttny Itngnistical rapprochement except that, judging 
from the Bound [Th^], the chararfer here employed must bo different from 
either of thoee used to repreaent the JD» end Thi tnbes 
On the other hand, the Quan-to noticed since a d 1808 by Leyden (“ On 
the Langongee and Idteratare of Indo-Chinese Nations,** in “Essays relsbng 
to Indo-China,” 1st senes, Tol i, p 160), aa being an ancient race inhabiting 
X3u-6ing ( ^)i ‘'regard IhemeclTea as the onginal inhabitants of 
7onbn and Cochin China,” are no donbt Th6 , and the correct form 
of their name mnst be either JTtcim-TiS, meaning * 27*«.people’, or 

"S 4*. . JTimi-JaJ. ^ [5 , Eifoii meaning Chiefs,’ dijtnct,' 
or tnbe I may add, in eTplanatioD of the second fegm here girea, that the 
native chiefs of the ThQ districts hordenng upon X.an territory are, by the 
I*u, eaJled (from the Sanskrit yHn) Tl/, of which term the Anaameso 

JTvSn-TM or JTiren T/iS vonld semo to be a translation 
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lit Luang P'hrali Bang nnd tho hcad-w otcrs of tlio Bwl Bivcr 
fttTuan-chiang, straight away north. Such being tho case, 

I have no hesitation in taking Ptolemy's Kodatai to bo 
tho same people ns the or ICn-Vo (>f.* p,^), whom 

GaTukt 5o\m4 fsatily in iht tettltoty of tho Yuau'ohiang 
or Yiian-kiang prefecture,* whence they seem to extend 
along tho hill-tracts further to the south. According to 
Lacouperie tho l^a^Vo speak a language of the Lo-lo family, 
closely connected with that of the JTo-«» (?[I whoso 
name is usually applied to Ihcra.^ If so, they would belong 
to tho Tibcto - Burinnn group. It remains to bo seen, 
however, whether this is tho Innguago they spoko originally, 
or whether it has been adopted, in the place of their 
ptvmotdial one, from tho Lolos Lacouperio’s suggestion 
that tho iTn-t'o arc “probably the samo as tho Kado of 
Burma,” must as yet bo taken with all rcsorvo. Truly, 
the two tribal name-' are slriUogly similar, if not actually 
identical, but tho Kado, or Kadu, are far away on tho 
Monipur borders, and though a tribe by the name Kadim 
is mentioned along with the Xi-sm on tho Burmo-Chinese 
frontier, I am unable to say whether it is in any way 
connected with tho Ka^Vo and iSzrfo. lu view of one 
knowledge of the ethnography of these regions being ns 
jet quite rudimcntal, it is impossible for tho present to 
investigate the identity of Ptolemy’s Xudatai any further. 
I propose, however, to revert to tho subject in tho next 
volume, when dealing with the Ptolemaic geography of 
Southern Yunnan Suffice it bore to have established their 
very probable relationship with tho K*a-t'o of onr day, 
whose name appears to be tho corruption of an older term, 
Kliadu, Kmfu, or Kudu; perhaps Kudiit or Kudiita, in which 
case It might prove traceable to some toponymic or tribal 
name, Kuluta, cte., introduced Bomowhere in this 

region by the early Indu immigrants. From KulQia the 
derivation Kudutai could he easily accounted for, and with 


Op Cit , p <83 

The oi China Wore the Clunwe,” p. 93 
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it could Ije eventually connected Jiica-h ( or Kico-lUr 
one of tte names borne by the Lo-lo or Lu-lu , * the tribal 
designations of the KhTi Buetf Klia Bolt^ and Kha-Ut) and 

* See DfiTena, op. eit , p I4I 

9 The AHS Suet or Kha SoK, I learn from local sonrees, are so called by the 
Latt o£ the distnets on the Upper Jtam U (Jliiacs Sun, etc ) in which thev 
are settled on account of then relisli for cquiireli as an article of food STiret, 
the Thai Mord for squirrel, becomes, in tact, Kahof, (and, by contraction, Jl^h) 
m Lan, in virtue n! the law of phonetic change by which Thai r is conrerted 
into h ID Lau pronnncjatjon Sut Sanl u an Icdu denred word {from 
Saiuhnt Kalala, Pali fafaio), whose mere correct form should be JiaU^ 
or Aaloyl Now, it is interesting to obserre that the Zo h are also called Zaio, 
and that their name or tuckname Zo-h, is said to mean ‘aqmrrol ’ 
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perliaps also that oi tbe Sit-Vott (]^ ^H)* 
ot Khudtt-‘i'au, the so-called * Tiger-IIcads ^ of the Black 
Rwer.' These modifications in nomenclature cannot surprise, 
in vievr of the fact tliat in India the tribal name Ktflida or 
Kulixfa appears to have been oventually changed to Viula, 
and txce tena * 

As regards tho form Gohij^ appearing in Be Bonis’ map, 
I believe that it is to some extent justifiable, for in the very 
same Yuan-ebiang district, side by side nith tbe IGa-l'o or 
Kadn, rre have tbe No-pt ib)»* ^boso name is given 
under the form Lo-pc by Gamier.^ These people are, liho 
the IGa Vo, mere varieties ot the ITo-ni ; in fact, Doveria 


Colliorne £ab«r ou tUe Cluen-ch'sog border, but to tribes opprwcluo^' tho 
trpo ot Zo-Ia or Kwe-t« stilt occumog la Evei>chou, dewnbed by the Cuiueso 
theoselres ns possessing bUck faces and other £harocUn>tics (juite m keeping 
enih Ibow of the Kha Wot ot Khi Untt la his papor os “The Abongifies 
of Hainan ’ (la the Jo'imal ChtM Braitfh B J S , new senes, No ni) 
bir Swinlioe speaks of tbe £i ot the central part oi Ibe ulaad as ealliag 
tbemselrea La or La-lta, a tens which Dr E^ns, m a note appended thereto 
(p 39), thinks to be probable the same with Suo-^lo or Xo*fo This new le, 
in my belief, incorrect, for here Xo^tie seems to mean simply La^thta or ‘Zo 
family ' , ted these Xo are described by Swiohoe (p 26) as being “ a short, 
sturdy, light coloured nee,” thus widely oiCenng hom the Atee*to and ITAe 

As TKpttdi the “larw, big-boo«d, dart men” inhabiting the ‘Nychorr* 
(Yfti-thon) district and calling them'elres S'lai, referred to on the same page 
they arc very probably, as sbown by their name « Gtrn), racially identical 
to the ciran^ Olat of Campu (rut* p 2Ct anre) 

Colbome Baber makes the (oUowii^ statement as regards the independent 
Lolos occupying the moimtainons di«tnct of the Liang Shan tracts “ Old people 
*ay that the Inang-'hin tnhee are » branch of the La (’') famSy, and came 
onmnally from the wesl” (“A Jonrtiey of Exploration la Western Ssfi'Ch'nan,” 
la Sttpy^ementaiy Eaper®, B O S , vol », pt 18S2, p 71) Thu would 
se^ to imply that these so-called Z«-fo came to be considered as part of the 
awnginai Salala (i e ftro Jo, etc), not neceesanly from their 

^2^2 racia^ connected with the latter, but merely from the fact of tbeir harms 
On K,ca h territory Their ongtnal name was pre'amably neither Lo-lo 
nor Aifc.ta 
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gives No-j}i as an alternatiTe designation for tbo latter.* 
The Siamese and Xau, in their turn, consider the Ho'tn to be 
the same as the Kha^Kb or JDui^Klib, and often call them by 
this name, occurring also in the Chinese variant Ko-ni (Ip 
of the term So-ni? From this evidence it may be inferred 
that Kb, Khb, or Ko is the generic name or surname of this 
people, probably prefixed to the designation of the tribes into 
which it is divided : thus. Ko-Lo-pe, Kolu-pe, or Cohipe may he 
explained as the lo-pe, Ku~pc, or No^pi tnbe of the Ko family. 
On the same lines, the term Ko'tii or Ho-nt would appear 
to be, not the collective name for the whole race, but a mere 
tribal designation denoting the Nt variety of the Ko ; and the 
term Kndntai might be taken to mean the Dula or lAda tribe 
of the same people, its correct reading being thus Ko-XiU-ia 
It should be observed in this connection that a tribe bearing 
the practically identical name of Koahit is actually to be 
found in Southern Formosa, on the territory around South 
Cape, where it made itself notorious for lU predatory as 
well es head-hunting proclivities® .Again, there was a tribe 
in Yunnan, apparently about the southern bend of the 
Yang'tsz Biver, bearing the very similar name of iK-fo or 
LuX-to (H 5), and first aj^ieanng in history in ad 47, 
to which we had already to call attention in a preceding 
section * Lacouperie far too easily jumps to the conclusion 
that these people were the lok-tai Ltudai) of the 

Thai famdy ; ® hut this remains yet to he proved. Should 

> Ibid. 

* Ibid 

* See ‘'Aborigine! of Fonnw*” ID tb« CTmaJIfviw, Tol sit, p 123 

* Supra, p 157 See alio CAiao 77rr<m’, Tol six, p 6S. 

* Op eit , p 58, note 5 The Clunese speDinj is Boooding 

in the southern diilects It w said io be the Chinese genonc term for 
ihe I.au or Thai rue, and was employed U ta cqiuralent of JVii • T (See 
Ocrena, op cit , p 102 ) ProhttWj it was metut to refer, rctrospectircJ/. 

<0 the ongioal Six Chau ^ C®«o) of the Thai confederstion that 

fwaroe o/tenrirdi the fangilom of Aart-CAaa, an observafion which h*» etcapei 
DetJna md others DerWa remaiks, aerertludees (1 1 , note), that “ Lot~t^y 
[Loi f«n poumut »e tradmre par ‘tee ax riiay,’ mais pourrait itre tnssi on 
nom de focslit^'’, sad rarlcer, following him, (renslales the tenn ss the *Sii 
Tsj ' (see China Jtetine, toI six, fp, 79 sad ISt} Ob the other hand. 
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ovidoace adduced above goes muat have belonged to Ilie 
Ko or 2To m tnbes now called JTa and Ifopi 

The Barrhai (No 224) 

These people close tho list of the tribes mentioned by 
Ptolemy as dwelling on tho Tonkinese borders and extending 
thence to the Great Gulf In De Boms map they are 
marked above Aganagara (Ha noi) to the east of the Codup 
and the Donas River The location I have assumed for 
them in the map about P u ferh Pu at tbe outset of these 
studies and before I bad access to Be Boms work is as 
we ehall see directly not at all unjustified, although too 
restricted lor I have since acquired the conviction that 
this tribe must in agreement with what Ptolemy says have 
extended well into Tonkm in his tune it being still found 
on Its western borders at the present daj 

ha 0 alio ra above bj tbo Lnu is wbat u now Uie Ba t n dutnet We 
Are told n"'! a ol noother coofedcrAcj on tbe Upper Bed 11 rer called 
^ X Ml 3 (pron £ I 31 in Annatne^) n tcTDi again pn«lag 
rntker bo tmo-laWs t (CVmio JUv to! luc p 6i) the Sx ITuangs 
o! Tooq n tted ndde that a ISOS Cb tia r) <1 tbeee lelo ged to Lin an Fu 
and decl ned to g ve them to Annam I doubt hoivever that JT 
di5(ncts lire here intphed es tbs tenn 31 1 g a (reiucnbed la Aonamase under 
the fonn vnd » n Chiucso usually represented by APbo (\nn 
Mag) aUhou^h Mang (Inn M ang) ^ IHln) anl 

3Ung (Ann Min) (ippear to be at tunes employed in n e miJar senw 
Tbe distr cU m question must have been on tbe iUd River tn the neighbourhood 
of Man hao and H ng tez ( Mongtzfi and tho term L M ng 
may have reference to the Ja » g ^ AIi» Annam tnle s imlar to the £amtt 
or Sha Met wl o are ecHled in that t « nity Should the real mean ng of tho 
term be S x Muangs (as lu ^ ^ I Three Muangs viiatupra 

p 139} il IB would be an nddibouai proof os to tho proTuIcDGo of the hevameruu 
pol tical orgamra on among tho Thai Tbe latance just juoted of the tlirco 
Muanos of C hleng Rung could erarcely bo regarded as form ng on except on 
for three Is a snh mult pie of six while in U e cose of tho tact o T'Aaii xJ wo 
have a mull pie of the eame numeral These eem n^ly abnormal groops ni»y 
have resulted ia tho on© ca«© from the ee ss n into tao of an on'^nal aggrtgalo 
of • X di.'dncls and n the other froni the coaleoocaco of a eouj lo of tho »*nio 
typ cal aggre-mf on* it « If be oeca hetow (p SStJ n fa t ff*f oheo tbo 
r U Prl In prefecture wan formed e* rtly ttr /“A* wo o w th 1™*™ 
the purpoBO from C hlen„ Rung temtory 
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About the identity of tbo Banh^ tbero can be no possible 
doubt. They are till now represented by the people called 
P'u-erh or P^u'rh by the Chinese, and P‘/at>0 or 

Kha-O by the lidu. They inhabit the territory to the east 
and south-east of Luang P'hrah Bang, which the Annamese 
have wantonly styled Tron-niu 5^, in Chinese Chhi-ninp, 
the Trjiu-ninh oi French writers), althongh it has erer been 
known under the name of ilfitmig P*Auen applied to it from 
time imtoemorial hy the L3u. This term P‘/if/e» is, I presume, 
the ancient local corruption of PUt-erh, the final r being either 
dropped or turned into o in Thai pronunciation. PUi-ir/i 
being the name of the people whom the Lliu found in 
occupation of the country when they first reached it under 
Khun Cbet-c‘huang,' it is but natural that they should 
hare pTcsorrod that denomination under t!ie slightly modified 
form of Muait'j P Aden, and become themselves known to the 
surrounding nations as the Luu P*lt&eit, i e LTtu inhabiting the 
country of the old P'Afien or P‘«-^jA tribes According to 
recent explorers,* local tradition points to the two great families 
of the P'u-irA and P*u~eh*a (:g: os being tho original 

occupiers of the region comprised between the Me-Khong 
at Luang Phroh Bang, tho Black Hirer, and tbo Tonkinese 
borders, now improperly termed tho country of the Muanff, 
because of its haring been at a later period organized into 
districts (dfiHiHj) by the Lau conquerors. 

As regards tho P‘h-cA*<t, they evidently correspond to tho 
people otherwise called Ch'd (^), Khwi, and JOi't Cfiefi, to 
whom rcferotico has often been mndo in thcao pages. Chinese 
writers attach them to tho CAung-jin (Ji^ A) or CAung-Kia 
Jtc) of Kwang-hsi, and through them to the Jftao 
stock.* This means that they belong to the SIori-Acuum 
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or Chteng race, as ire Inoir, Jn fact, their JciDsmen the 
Khmu or KhS Cheh do * On the other hand, the P « erh 
seem to bare been a far more important branch of that race 
than the P h for -vre find traces of their existence all 

over Indo China The P « hh district on the south irestern 
Yunnan borders was no doubt like Huang P huen named 
after them,* and with them were probahly connected the 
dark complcxioned and dwarfish Pu-hs (}'{f Jj)), now 
called P « /fl® IJfJ ), met with by Garnier^ m the Lin an 
prefecture of Eastern Yunnan but known to extend thence 
southwards to Yuan chiang territory and eastirards into 
Kwang hsi From the fact of the )attcr being known 
likewise hj the name of J/h 5fJ)>* it would appear 

that it ivas thej who gave the Ijau country its first name 
of ZTdta classicized afterwards by the Indtl settlers into 
JTalaca deSfi suggcstionmthiseensomademopreceding 
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section* would thus seem to liave been well founded I ha^e, 
however, also hinted at the possible racial connection of 
the Barrhai with the Pru or P‘hyu of ancient Burm i, and 
the present Pom, Brau, Bahnnr, etc, of Komhoja^ This 
connection will appear all the more evident now that the 
Barrhai s identitv with the P‘« ir/t, P u i /i, P huen, or 
P‘m ns has been demonstrated We may then take it as 
pretty well certain that the Pot, Pom, Pear, or Bat, 
snrnamed hy the Shmer Mamits-P hai (cf Barrhai) or 
‘ Jungle Jlcn,’ the Brau, Prt(, or P/iiau, the Bahnar, the 
Bahorat, and other tribes of the Kambojan Annamese 
watershed hearing similar names, and having practically 
the same customs and language, must he so many offshoots 
of the original P‘» trh, dnvcn out of tbeir home in Southern 
Yunnan and on the Lau Tonkinese borders by the Thai and 
other more powerful races advancing from the north So 
must bo the P'hyu, Phru, or Bru of ancient Burma, who 
settled, since about 484 bc, at Old Prome (PraH 0^ 

in Burmese, and Pran or Prot 0^ in Hon), and lery 
likely are the P tao, S (*“ Cantonese P ik), of the Chinese 
scattered remnants of whom were still lingering on the 
Burmo Tiunnanese borders at Homien in ad 7D6^ 
Probablj this western branch of the P Aru or Bru reached 
as far down as the Malay Peninsula, where, with the Bhtlu, 
BM, or Btla, and other more or less cognate tribes, they 
contributed to form its early population, for the term Pahru 
IS used up to this day bj the Moii to designate its 
inhabitants the present Afalaye in the form Mmh Pa/irtt 
(§o9 05^) , I e Pahni Alcn * 


' S»}>ro 1» ISl 
» lb J pp 12S ISO 

• IbuL TP ts *iul ISO 

* 8<« tliti R«r L O Hl<inL'< £i)^ «h pRJtmn I i-xtiI nt„p» n 

l^rjilro hoTwtr tb« (pcUinj; jr««^ud mt* ihw '* 

by the Bannrw to the lltUye (wf Laa<nis»i ^ Pi*" 

»ol 1 p 8 ) The tmn 11 mi lt«I in J nbon i Bunne^ ,nd EbM iU D ft etwry 
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However, the tnhes of this race that became known to 
Ptolemy and were by him recorded under the name of 
Barrhai merely included, as we have seen, the P‘u-hh or 
P'u-i h, then extending in scattered groups — in consequence 
of their having been cat off into sections by the stream of 
the Doanai or Thai invaders from Southern Yunnan — all 
along the hill-tracts intervening between the Me-Khong 
at C'hleng Rung and the Clear River of Tonkin, jf not even 
further till the head of the Gulf, as Ptolemy would seem to 
imply It 18 probably with the more eastern portion of them 
that his informants became acquainted, and these, we have 
shown, are still represented in the highlands of Muang P'huen 
or Tron-niu to the east and south east of Luang P'hrah Bang, 
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tmflcr the old namo of irh or P a-rh and its I*1u forma 
P7 j« 0 and Kh(t-d Lverj >eflligo of those that had soUled 
m Northern Tonhin has probably disappeared long ago , and 
from no mention being found of them in Aiinamcso histor} 
we must conclude that thej haio been parti} absorbed into 
the bulk of tho people, and partlj driven soulbnards along 
with other tribes that entered to form tUo population of 
Camp'i 

On the other hand, groups of the P'liii‘0 or lOui-U aro 
stiU found on tho hill tracts of the Block Itiier, especially 
in tho district of 2[uai}ff Lta, tho Z<it e/mf or Lai‘C?tdu 
of tho Annamcac From a Siamese account of them 
oe gather that thej, whether moles or females, aro nont 
to tattoo tho part of the face iround tho mouth with black 
streaks and other designs Non, wo have forroerlj drawn 
ftttcntioo iQ the fact that the custom of face tattooing was 
peculiar to the Lt or X.oi of Ilainan and to tho Khjeng 
of Burma in so far as women were concerned , and to tho 
Stitt mien, or ‘Flowered Faces' tnbo of the L}qu,^ among 
whom it was presumably adopted by both sexes Ma Tuan Im 
tells us that it was also in faiour among a tnbe of tho Pu 
{^) somewhere on the Burro7 frontier, termed for this 
reason 7FI^;i titeu Pti, le ‘Striped fuce Pti ' These people, 
he says tattoo their faces with blue designs ® They may 


^ Od tbe CluseK s dells Tiuii lio makes meolioa {op rit p 305} of oatiTes 
— appatenUy el Hainan— caU a 3| Fi hi (Cant Fi km Ann F-/, hZ) 

who gave w!oe tronWe to the Chinese smthonlies of the islanJ in a d 1151-S5 
hut it 13 difficult to judge from the ecanty loTormat oa gireu ai to whether 
thi3 tnhe were id any way related to the P* on the main 
* Supra p 175 

Op cit p aot It 8 lateiesWi^ to not » that face tattoouj" is also m 
fa-rour with clans on the Burmo-Asaciese frontier amos" which 

s that of t^ Abor, who etrange to say bear a name stnlingl} similar to the 
one of the Pi irl Awong^ Kolmsa Inhes of India the practice rreraib 
especi^ with the Jnanj Hisnya Do and Otaon whete^^ hewevw it !s 
«stnc cd to women and to the forehead and temples only (see Crooke s Polk 

SwAp a '‘k « Samara} and in the century neit 

followim^ b) Nicold Confi among the BsUth ' (Batta or Battik) In Vortbenr 
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have been ■Wah_ or Pwo-Karens, not necessaHlj- connected 
with the PVifi-O, although the character, emplojed in 
representing their name, is strikingly similar, both in form 
and sound, to that (^) used to denote the P’ti-la. In the 
alternative designation of the latter, it should be 

noticed, the initial character takes the form of f^j, which 
also occurs in the name of the P*U‘Jen or P‘M-Men, 

said by the Rev. George W Clarke to be called Pu-Pen 
and P'ti-loug, and to haife been termed Pen- pa from 
BC 1122-867 Some of tbem, he adds, live in the 
neighbourhood of Nan-tien, to tb© soutb-irest of (modern) 
Tung.ch'ang.* It would be interesting to find out whether 
these P'u-long — or, as he writes their name, Pulong — are 
one and the same people with the Fahng or Palattnff 


Indo-Cbina it hu be«n rerDatk«d of ibe AW tf, Lu tt , or Aiijiii T > 
etc.}, dffcUuis to tbe e#.»t of the AW or Zh Biw ( jj*, or ^ = Salirin), 
that they “tattoo tbeir faces with blue lioea” (see “Actea du 1D^»* CoDgrU 
IntematioDsl des OnenUlistes,” Leide, I$97, Section ru, p Cl), without anjr 
further par&oufan to the part of tbe /tee where the tjoo is oppLed to, 

nnd what form it takes 'fhe Uttooin; about tbe comers of tbe mouth wo 
bare described u formio^ part of the toilet of the i^Xn>0 na*. therefore, 
probablf la /arour with ail the or Tu tnbes It m a pity that the JaeJe 
of Toore detailed luformahoa about these and kindred popuiitioni m Chinew 
literature prerents us from tunuiij the abore supposition info a certainty as tbe 

J uestion IS one of great imjwrtaoce for ethoolo^ral classification Oubnde of 
ndO'Chiua the latter peculiar foim of tattooing la found among the C/ir-ktcan 
[Shioy-fan) or billmen of Fonnosn, and be^ud it it reappears among the 
women of Fiji Leaiing, bowercr, tbe last'Oamcd aside aud confining our 
coaeideratioas to t'onnosa, it caooot Jail to etnhe oae as rerr probable' that 
tbe presence of an idenbcal custom iQ tbe same charactcnstie form among the 
CTe-^ienn of tbit island and the of Korthem Indo-Chinn is a rery 

strong argoment in tarour of racial affinity between tbe tiro peoples The 
Che-Kican style of tattooing is mimitely desenbed in the Zeurnal Cftun Zraneh 
Jl A S , new senes. No is, 1B75, P 64, and in tbe CAina Jitomr, Tol sui, 
pp 200-201, to which 1 refer tbe rewr Unto be hoped that more attention 
will hcntefoi^ be riai j to this subject, espcciallr to connection uitb lodo-Chiaao 
tnbei, and that lilcccesses of tbs different patterns in use for the faro will be 
taken, so as to enable ethnologists to institulo corapanson*, and erentually art re 
at some definite rimilt m respert of tbo rsnai relations lo which Ibose tnbe* 
stand to each other 
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il^eUmg tft the north'ta'it of A\ti (Tauwgbain district, cfc ) 
and m the northern pirt of Muiiwg Ijom 'Iheso latter 
Lacoupene' terms Po-huff ypt rtalU P'o-ltinj or 
P'li/i^Iiing) and nghtlj ascribes to the Mon-Annani famiU 
From the evidence adduced above, thej must bo identical 
to the Pit la and closelv oUiwl to the P'u-eilt or P'liu-0, 
in whoso neighbourhood thoj onginall} lived, as oxeniplified 
by the fact that P'o-luiig or P\h’tting (spelled with tho Baiuo 
characters) was tho name of the department of Peh-ngai 
of the Nan-Cliao kingdom* Ma Tumdm, speaking of tho 
»outh* western batbamos called A)i 'O Pm-Mcu, 

takes them to bo one with tbe Pa above referred to, 
and does not hesitate to suggest tbut all these tribes styled 
Pa must be the same people* From tho prevalence among 
most of the Pa or P‘m of the custom of face tattooing , 
from the fact ot tlicir being os a rule, d irk coinplcxioiied^ , 
from their speaking similar lauguages, and bav ing practicallv 
the same customs, we iiave no hesitation, in our turn, tw 
stiU more generalize Ma Tuan lin’s view, and pronounce 
all the tribes mentioned above, whether Pn or P% closely 
related to the Pu-eih and issued from the same racial 
stock, if not absolntely identical with each other Another 
people with a name strikingly abke that of the P‘u-iiU or 
P huen are the P‘/ifco» or Picon (their name being so spoiled 
bj Ney £has), mentioned in the Mogaung Annala as one 
of the eight races dwelling in that kingdom at tho time of 
its foundation, cii cd 1215 a d They weTO then divided 
mto Great and Little P'bwons, and their descendants are 
still to bo found settled about tbe third or upper deBle 
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of tljc • According to ft tradition surviMng amoiij,' 

tlicm it would appear that their remote nnccstom «erc 
ulrc'iilj' in iho countrj at tho time of tho expedition from 
Son, or Sin, that RtorinccI and destroyed Tagaung lu Ctred 
lie OGO Those prirao\al riitions, the legend runs, were 
prcssctl into eerwee bj the conquerors to conduct the 
elephants captured in the city back to Sfi», but Ihe^ 
escaped thcnco and wandered back to the banka of the 
Jraiati, nhere thej and th?ir descendants haio remained 
ever since Nej litas writes throughout ‘China’ mate id 
of Sill, or Sfut, in the abosc narrative, and, indeed, some 
of tho native versions gi\o GanJASra nt{lha (Yunnan) n« 
the land whence the inxadera came I have ahonn 
liowevcr, that tho country around Hhamo, forming the 
ancient Stale of Shen (|!j{) of Chinese records, is xerj 
probably impliod * Anyhow, tho Jegcnd, wbilo no doubt 
confusing exeats, points to some dim tradition still lingering 
Amongst the Phwons, a* to their earl) ancestors having 
tome into tho country from Yunnan by aaj of the Taping 
Valio), le rid Yung ch'aag, dlomicn and BhTmd about 
tho middle of tho sixth ccoturj BC, if not much earlier 
‘^uch being the ease, it is quite possible that the} are 
a branch of tho T » Irh, P / ven, P h u, or P‘hyu, left behind 
ID the Taping Valley (where, we have seen, p 130 a»i/r 
there have been P tao, or P Ayfl, at blomicn down to a.d 796) 
when the said hyu wandered down towards Southern 
Burma along with the Kanran ond Sa} (i e the P u cA'a 
and other tribes of Chek race, such as the Khmu, Kl amt or 
Khann, Kanrany, etc) As the P hy^ are said to have 
reached Old Prome m about 484 b &, there is nothing 
iiDprobable as to their having left the country around Bhdwo 
(Tagaung etc ) at the time of the Shen, or Sem invasion 
(eired B c 550), instead of several centuries before as the 
legendary native records pretend Otherwise the P bw ons raa? 
be regarded as a younger branch of the P hyu who follou cd 

* See Ncy Ella# ( Q storj of tbe Shan*, p 12) 

i See ahoT# p 62 
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u\ the footsteps o£ tlieir older brothers long after these had 
permanently settled on Burtneso territory, and were arrested, 
through ftonio cause or other, in tho countr}’ around Blidmo, 
where they have remained ever since. Of tho ethnical 
characteristics ot the P'hwcns, Key HUas docs not tell us 
much beyond that “ U'cy ate closely allied to the Kadus on 
the herders of llunnipur [«»c for Manipur] both in language 
and customs, and are probably of one origin with the latter, 
wbether tbe above tradition hh true or not.”* Dr. Mason 
cuutnerates tbe ivnrfo or KaJu among his “eleven Burmese 
tribes of unquestionably common origin,” but as with them 
he includes the P'lofii, Kantan, and others nhom we have 
shown to he, almost unquestionably, of Muri-Anoara origin, 
his classification can be no more relied upon than tho modern 
title ‘Burmese’ he assumes for a group of populations 
who were for the moat part in tho country many centuries 
before the Burmans ever put their foot in it * Forbes more 
judiciously sajs of the Kadu, Fd, Tol>aing, and others that 
“they are recognized by the Barmans proper ns being tho 
wilder and more primitive branches of their race , but, 
unfortunately, we have no trustworthy specimens of their 
dialects from which to form conclusions”* Other writers 
on Burma and its ethnology mate it a point of ignoring 
both the JTfltfu and P'htcon The fact is, then, that nothing 
certain is so far known about their language, and much 
less as regards their racial connections* It is to be 
hoped that new researches will throw further light on 
these questions; in tbe meantime there seems to be more 
than one probability that both these tubes belong to the 


* lioe tit 

.v’ 'Khose name lieawUs f&wm ot te classes, alon" with 

the Fahung or Fal«a, atnopg the ‘Sliaii’ (That) tnbes ® 

s •‘Gomyaiatise GramniaT DltWLaBgiiases «! Further India ” 0 6G 

‘ Tbe recently puWiehed •* Gazelteer *f Upper Banna aad the Shan Slates ’ 

im „„ .W ^ I-iS;, 

t T ^ ““'i Kad^r full of tracea 

nf all their neighbours On tbe oiJict hand, they my wroye a valnaWs linh in 
Iho chain when the many detached luka b^tn to M loioed to<'ether 
The np6n5 loot penlonMy Ut« haM hmds, but they imy be a haeV.wo«h ’’ 
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Mnji-Aimnm race, a«d if Licoupeno’s auggcstion aa to 
the jdentit} of the Ka^u or Kadi with the IVa • t‘o of 
Southern Yunnan la in anj seiiso justifiable, it is quite 
possible that wo liMe m the former and in the I* hicou 
western ramifications of riolenij**a Xadatai and Barrhat 
rcapcctisely 

Scros Rncr (Noa 113 and 180) 

I liaso identified this stream svith the JIai yu {St% yu 
cfnau<i)t noted as S( you Riser m Dutrouil do Khins’ "Carte 
do I’Indo Chine Onentalo' (1881) and as Tiah (or Ttaf) 
Ton /mug in Pavio’s map (1894) This notercourse 
undoubledlj’ torreaponds to the one termed Ttt thou tluanq 
mm it) in DcTtria’s **rrouiiira Smo-Annomite” (p 4, 
and sketch map on p 7), apparcotli so designated after 
a Milage of the name of Tu ehou (‘Fishing Islet’), marked 
simply ns Fk m Dutrcuil s map above referred to st a short 
distouce to the e-ut of the nver s embouchure and at the 
head of a baj denoted us Bate Ztyu This indentation of 
tho coast lies immedtately to the east of Cape PaK /iing, and 
m most modem maps, even down to the latest, it is made 
the estuarj for a doubtful watercourse, to nit, the I/gan nan 
hmng (Annam Rncr), which seems to exist onlj in the 
fertile imagination of our geographers • Another stream 
further eastwards, the Aiiiijr m^ii River, debouching near 
Ch tn chan (K‘m chau), is giren in the Chinese oScial 
descriptions of the country a name similar to the Msi t/u 


> Seejic fns, cp ft P u preface nod p 5te!U Erer s nee Uie appearance 
o£ the fir-t Jeiu t maps ot the country — pobl shed b D Aoriile in 1729 — the 
Ajan nn Aa ^ baa per* itenlly occuped a COD>picaOiu punit on m the 
carto^Diph of the Tonkin senbrniO The latest Vdmiratty charts of that 
re^on BtiU retain it whle Par e a nuip in alniost niono amon^ the few recent 
ones that omit it— or to bo more exact that foHowinff the example set forth lo 
the rude Cb neso sVefehes of t) a conntry- pnblKl ed hi DcTem mark in the 
of that etr am an uu gn neant nrulet wucli th^ leare nameless The China 
Sea Directory toI i 411 ed 1899 atdlapeaks (p 466) of the indentation to 
the coast referred to ahorc as a Seep bat into wh ch the Js^an nan kjanj. 
dischai^s apparently euenubered by ahallosr banks It duly a knowlxl^ 
howerer that the coast ahont tt at po at w but bttle known a fact cn 
accounU for the incewant rcpelitioo down to thi* d»r of the error aa to Ihe 
ex stcnce t that fal ofoua nrer 
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or Th- thou, to wit, Yii'httiig rtoleray s 

rectified position of tbe moutli of the Beros (ioug. 10 j“ 30 E. 
and lat. 21" 37’ N.) points to a location further to tho west, 
while the terra S»«yo» occurring in Dutreuil's map — eridently 
the local name hy which the stream in question has long 
been known — argues an origin from a designation somewhat 
like MtUyu, which is undoubtedly the prototype of Ptolemy’s 
transcript Seres. 

Indeed, the term ITsi-yu is by no means new on the upper 
seaboard of the Tonkin Gulf. The Annameso Annals, for 
one, tell us of an ancient district called Toi-cu (Tay•^u) 
whose name, though spelled with different characters (i.e. 

meaning ‘westward going,* or * extending towards 
the west ’) from those employed to denote the iTsi-yti or 
J’’u River, is nerertheless identically read Hsi^fju. The 
location that this district occupied is unknown, but it formed 
part of the Kiitu-chau department {Jdu-ehhu p'hu'), it having 
been constituted by the Han at the time of their conquest 
of the country in n.c. 111. In a.T). 43 its population bad 
grown up to as much as thirty •three thousand families*, 
hence Ha-yuau, the Chinese victorious general, split the 
district into two divisions, which he named, respectively, 
Y‘hong-khe and Voiig-hdi,^ doing aw'oy altogether tvith the old 
term Sd-yu or Toi-tu, which thus became obsolete from that 
date. As (in Chinese : ^ JFeng’Ch‘i~'Fie£ 

CreeV) was the original name — taken from that of a rivulet 
near by — borno by the territory on which the capital of the 
Thuk king, aiterwards termed ES-ltcd, was built, and as 
wo have seen that the same territory now forms part of the 
district called D6ng-ngaa (^T ftg), in tho province of Bak- 
nifi,* we may well infer that the erstwhile Itd-cu, othenvise 
i/si-yu, district, must have included part of the present 
Bak»nm territory, and may have stretched eastwards as far 
as Cape Pak-lung and the IJd-yu River, having been possibly 
named after the Utter. TbU would appear to some extent 


' peT^fM, op. fit, p. 4, 
> Ibid , pp. 10-11. 


107, aod fiote tie. 
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froin the seme of ' wcalwanl going ’ omhotlicd in the 
district’s uQuic, which could thus ho interpreted ^extending 
to the westward of the Ihi-yu River,’ the then probably 
eastern boundary of the Ktdu-chau department. The fact 
of the name of this river being now spelled somenhat 
diflorcntly docs not constitute a sufheient plea against tho 
etymological connection hero suggested, as many u Chinese 
placc'UaTnc is known to have been at various periods 
represented by characters differing in form, although 
identical, or nearly so, in sound 
But, without laying too touch stress on the homonymy, 
if any, betueen the River and tho ancient UsUyu 

district — which latter, it must in any ease bo remembered, 
lasted until ad. 43, io. up to about the period to which 
Ptolemy’s information about tbe region in question is 
apparently to bo referred, — tbe presente of a water- 
course, on the tract of coast where our eminent geographer 
makes his Seros discharge, known to this da) by such 
names as St^you, Ttah'j/ou, or llsi’yii, is, I should think, 
sufficient ovidcDco upon which to argue an etymological 
connection between the names of the two streams, and to 
conclude as to the latter’s topographical identity. Of course, 
we do not know how far back in antiquity the actual 
designations Si-you, Ttah-you, etc , may be traced, in the 
event of their having nothing in common with the iiauie 
of the ancient Hti-yu district. But (here would still remain 
the old term SsuOu applied to Tonkin in Ts'ia times to 
resort to as an alternative, which do doubt long survived in 
the country and may have remained attached, albeit in a some- 
what modified form, to the name of tbe river constituting 
its former eastern boundary, in the same manner that the 
term Ngan-mn became at a much later date identified with 
a neighbouring — however imaginary — watercourse, supposed 
fo form the eastern limit of Anoaraose territory 

Ad apparently very serious bisection that could be raised 
against our identlficatiou of the fieros with the Hsi-yti is the 
insignificant size of the latter as compared with so con- 
spicuous a watercourse as the former is represented to bo 
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in Ptolemaic geography In this system, in fact, the Seros 
IS made to rise in the Semanthinos range from tiro source**, 
of rrhicli the more irestem lies in long 10G° 52 E , lat 
30® 24 N , and the more eastern in long 109° 4 , lat 29® 13 , 
their conSuence hemg in long 107° 15 , lat 27° 25 , all 
these being the rectified positions obtained by us as shoirn 
in the tables Such data suggest the idea of a might} water- 
course nsing about the boundar} of Sz ch*wan and Hu nan 
on the east and slightl} obore the Yang-tsz at Ch'ung 
king on the west uniting in ti single mam channel near 
Taun VI towards the centre of Knei chou and wending 
thence its way to the Tonkin Gulf A geographical 
monstrosity indeed, but for all that bj no meaus exceeding 
those perpetrated h\ cartographers at different periods 
regardmg the same region We have already pointed 
out, in fact, how the real hjdrography of the tract of 
country now under consideration has proved a puzzle to 
geographers up to quite recently, and roav be, is still so 
for some of them to this rerj day By reference to the 
map in Mandelslo already alluded to* it will be seen that 
the twer of H3 noi, and another more to the east as well, 
are made to issue from the Tung t mg lake in Hu nan, not 
far from the point where Ptolemj located the eastern source 
of his Seros And, by turning to Devena’s "Frontifire 
Sino Annamite ’ (p 6) one will be not a little surprised 
to see how D Anrille, in the map of the Kwang tung 
province he published in A n 1729, constructed upon that 
originally made b} the Jesuits, connected — though it be by 
an oversight — tbc X» shicei River (a tributary of the Lung or 
Tso ^innp, le the 'Left River’ of Kwang hsi, through tlie 
Min hang) with the Ngan nan hang of mythical fame, thus 
making — most absurdly — » branch of the Left River to flow 
down to the Gulf of Tonkm Nor is this all, for Dutreml de 
Rhins’ map of a n 1881 repeats the same error and makes 
the Ngao nan kiang dram the baams of the Tso kiang Mm 
kiang and Lu sbwei. and so do the Admiraltj charts down 


S prv p 2l3 
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<0 \Ti. 1880 Djul later. In comparison, and duo regard 
being bad to tbo time at which ho lived, we may justly say 
that rtolomy was far abend of our modern geographers in 
liis treatment of llio lijdrography of the region now under 
< onsidonition. 

Hut I will pusli on still further in tbo appreciation of bis 
talents and demonstrate that in making bis Siros, that 
our Jlst'j/u, riso in tbo Semanthinos range — or in wbat be 
believed to bo sucli, or, at any rate, its prolongation — be 
sNas perfectly correct. Dy looking over the h^drograpbic 
destriptioii of tbo ifn-ya — or, ua bo tonns it, the Tu’C/tou — 
which DovWa compiled from Chinese sources, it will be seen 
(op. cit., p. 4) that this stream is, like tbo Seros, formed by 
the junction of two bnmebes ; the one coming from the west 
taking its source in the mountain range colled the S^i/t-tcan 
Shun (-f* 155 lU) Of * Ton.myriads’ Peaks,' a very con- 
spicuous orographic group forming the natural boundary 
between the K'lu-chau district, that of Sbang-sz cbou in 
Kwong-hsi. and tbo Tonkin borderland. Now, the name of 
this mountoio range, Shth-uan Shan, is variously pronounced 
Shfp-tnan Shan in Cantonese and Jhop-cun Son in Annamese, 
n circumstance which argues that its old pronunciation must 
have been not very far different from Shi-man-ihm or Shi- 
man-ilitn, in which forma it will not take a great stretch of 
imagination to recognize Ptolemy's Semantbinos Of course, 
this is not in reality the same mountain chain os the one 
which our geographer makes to run through Eastern Sz- 
eh'wan and Hu-nan. This, I propose to demonstrate in the 
next instalment of the present inquiry, owes its Ptolemaic 
designation to a closely similar term, the name of the ffste- 
IS) tribes formerly settled in that region — Ptolemy's 
Semanthinoi, — and means 'Alouatains of the Ssie-nian 
tribes’; in Chinese, Bsit-fnan Shan, Bat it seems perfectly 
natural that Ptolemy having heard, as he very probably did, 
the Shih-wan Shan range vaguely mentioned as the source of 
tbeN«i-yK,he rashly jumped to the conclusion that this must 
he the same os the Ustf^man Shan of Sz-ch'wan and Hu-n^n, 
and thus he was misled into making Lis Seros rise in the latter. 
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The last possible objection to bo disposed of in the 
present retrospective inquiry is of a lingnisttcal cbnrncter, 
-and concerns tho etymological connection 1 bavo assumed 
throughout to exist between the names of tho Ilsi-yu and 
•Seros. On this point I may say that I hope to conclusively 
demonstrate in the section devoted to Serike that some term 
closely akin, if not absolutely identical, with Hsi'i/u — and not 
8z, jSi^'eilk,’ us it bos been generally held bithorto — 
is the most likely etymological prolotypo and equivalent of 
Sera, Seres, Set, Sir, etc. Many circumstances concur in 
indicating that in the China of tho old days Hti-yu and 
allied toponymies were very probably piononnced somewhat 
like 6er-u or S^r-o j possibly S«*rH, should one prefer 
believing that the strayed »• in that compositum still survives 
in a latent and softened form, represented by the present y. 

I may add, before dismissing this subject, that in the case 
in point the name of the Hsi-yu River may be of Sanskrit 
origin, that is, traceable to some such term as Saras, ^arayU, 
Snrjii, etc., corrupted locally as time went by into JJsi-yu or 
Si'i/ou, but recorded by Ptolemy in the more correct and 
early form of Seros. 

Xnd of the Great Golf towards the Sinai (Ko. 112). 

This corresponds to the head of tho Gulf of Tonkin 
between R'in-chau Cb'iu-chou) and Pak-hoi Harbour.* 

Here the Indo-Chinese (India extra - Gaugem) seaboard 
ended, and that of the Sinai or people of China south of 
the Tang-tsz commenced. Ptolemy, in fact, includes the 
Ijei-chou peninsula and the liien-chou district (ancient chun 
of So-p‘u, Ai\n. S^ep-p'M, whose name he renders as 

-hspittna) inn the territory of the Sinai. In his time, how- 
ever, this cJiun, as well as tho more eastern one of iVan-^tai 
(now province of Kwang-tung or Canton), formed part. 


K.....UU tat, mUiD ,U,h SCtaSutau u ,itaS •.-•Iw.rf. 
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ndmin>9frati%cly, of tho W (/>«) of KiTu*clii, from wliich 
llioj were not eoparated— and that but partially, m eo far 
ns the (hun of was concerned until a d 22b 

temporarily, and ap 264 permanently, when the chon 
of Kwang (Kwnng chou) was constituted with its own scat 
of government at P'an'yu^ (Canton, which on this account 
bccarao from that date known as Kteang-ehou, the name it 
has borne up to tbo present day) Ptolemy’s division is 
therefore more geographical and ethnological than political , 
and from that point of mow it must be recognized as 
remarkably* correct 

' See Dm ill ]i«b< op ct pp 91 100 101 
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(10) Tmamh op TitAM-dANorriR Injha 


A. Thf «»»'/ AVoMm. 


Bftzak&tA (Ko. l&G). 

'* In tins i^lantl aotno mv tljcrr' i» found in nlnindanco 
Ujo mures niiclUfislj ond tfmt lim inin\)ilant«i gf> 

naUed, nnd arc caWed Aginnatnl.'' * rtolemy’n Icxt. 

A good deni oC ppeoulation has gone on among Oriental 
Rcholaw as regards the identity of this island ; Init Colonel 
Yulo was certainly the most correct in nssuming it to Im 
the Great Andaman I think that the nholo group of 
the JIain Andamans should he included under rtolcmy’n 
designation, ns tho throo island* of nhich it t'onsists— or 
rather four, if ne are to include among them, n* seems 
reasonaWc, Hamtiin Island, closely sandTfiehed in bottTc«*n 
Middle and South Andaman— hare long been UUeted by 
navigators to form hut one single island, und it s\aa only 
in February, 1702, for instance, that the pasxogo belucon 
tho North and Middlo Andamans (Austin Strait) uas 
discoscfod.* Ptolcmj’s description suits olso scry well 
these islands, both bis statements ns to tho nakedness 
of the iiibabltauts nnd tho abundance of murox shcll- 
ftsU beiwg coufttmed by TOodcTW tTUNuWvT** ll Ttmains, 
then, to account for the name he collectively gives them, 
a task which preceding commentators have preferred not 
to broach. In order to nrnve ot an understanding of tho 
terra Bazakata it must bo remembered that tho group of 
the Andamans, together with that of tho Nlkobars, has 
alwajs been known as the ‘Archipelago of Naked People' 
This is not only the denooiinatioa applied to those iskuda hy 


* JlcCmidle, op cit . p 236 

« See Sym«'‘‘kmb»«ytoAT*‘-(^bttiplv. 1827 ),,^ , p 153 „a fooloole 
, of tbe Minkopi, “they go quits hased", «t.a 

St '0 163, THE SBoaM ABOBsn m a Tanety ot beautifnl rt.ella, gorconiM, 
madreporaa, wubei, snd cownes, mth nuy other tindj " The sooteac** 
here punted in etoall capOsU eomapend ttfn-Blim to I'tolemy'* words 
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yso 

Oliincfeo aiitlioM,* but it i» also tho common ttrm eraploycd 
to dosigmilo tliLin in India nnd TurtliLr India 2{'doidr, in 
fact, is simply u corruptwl form of Kaffwhctlrn (in Puh 
- rdra) or incaiiiiig ‘ Country of Naked 

People,’ often ^^ritten by luislakc ^Tiija-cdra, in biaioesc 
JN’d<7aru»l* I found the latter iiamo in un old Siamese map 
forming part of an illustrated Tratp'him, a famous work 
ou Puddliist cosmology*, a abort explanation is appended, 
which means “naked ]>oopIe [arc btiog beroj “ The 
2iagga <lipa inentione<l m the Maharanisn is probably the 
f-ime aruhipolngo* In modciti times tlie«e names were 


' l>Uintr. in ChaTiGuen' ** f n»o<‘nU,’' eU , pp IDO, J30, h&s 

PI I ’•t'icli W ftppsreaUy * misprint for ^ *!>• 

* Kini^om of tho Niktsl (unelut, or tinppnl) iVoplc ' The description he 
sues (pp 120 121) soems to opplj to Ibe NiLobsn nod not to the AoiLiioau, 
(or ho spreke of coouaouts lhi*rc>, winch are eWent id the And«msns 

Other Chinese authors haro 0), which ha* the eame 

BroniEf See rhitiips in Jaurnnl It A S , 3vij, Hi6, p 529, note 3 I hare 
since noticed in TaLaktisu'e “Record of the Buddbut Itrh^oD,” translated 
Irom I'tsing’s work, that this author emplo)S also tbs spelling Z« jtn-Jtieo 
A >Naked*ileo Etngdom* (lolroductioo, p rum) 

* Compare with this Marco Polo’e AcciicMw or A/pwrn»i The Burmese waj 

,f spelling tho name — ^jCOOO^ tsAoXa^ri, pronouncel AneaSari l 

practicallj identical with the Siamese . nesertbelees, it should be obserred that 
the term ^c5] o • the Burmese transenpt of a not repre«CDted In it, thu* 
making it probable that iVepyo is the eezisc intended. 

* For n detailed account of this work, see mr hook ■ CaUkantamangaU, or 
the Titasare Oemaoartf perfoi^^ Sma” (iSaBsiei, 2S9S}, m 

Tho illustrated TWri-P’AiJm volume here referred to la now in the Kowglichen 
Museum fur ^ blkerkumle in Berlia where the curious and valuable map allnded 
to map be inspected by those takmg inteie^ in tho geography of the Far East 

* Chap VI, where it is aaid tbalkifayn a children and those of his followers 

drifted there la other chapters (ai, ax, xlii, hr, etc ) we have J\ufa dipo, 
which term appears, from the cunt^ to refer to a district on the north eastern 
coast of Ceylon Island The eame may he inftfred from a passage in the 
f'aldiaun-JSlaia (Ivo 196), the text of which runs “ parata 

Kalyinitn craia Xagadiptim f> train MsiwdihttiraM,*’ meaning “ • 

along the sea shore as far as XaIvSnt on the other side, and ^lajaiipa on this 
side [of Ceylon Island] '* ^s Kal>*^ moat be the district or kingdoui of Uie 
same name allnded to m the Mahsvomaa (cb i paaxm, ch Ixi ete 1 srill 
represented by the present village of fiefaiit, on the S»lan\ Otnya (Kmlani 
Eiver), on the west side of the laand (abont wz miles north from Colombo), so 
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rc<itricted, appircntly, to the Ifikoblr^, the term Andaman 
being u«cd to denote the island** of tho northern part of the 


inustiN'3y«</ij:>n ba^e kI on tli« oppu«itc, 1 1 ca«lem sboaof Ibe I'land Urmoi 
" Ibis siie in tbo test [in reference to the \ aVVli* titf ef ^ rlwrnnlm nilnied l*v 
therein, which 1 think iJcnbcat with the Stnrfitha of tuo ^f ab»i 3ni*n (eh tu) and 
i tTTnologically ronneeW with the basensi f either Rixala (5irfjo/ or Bpalana 
(= S rixtt pa{(ana 5in pal(aiin r) rtcfirilcil hr Ptfllimf on that coast in tho neiffh 
iiourhood of TVinA^un matiii (Tnniomalec) Uij] It m hen m fact and on thy 
sea shore thatQMmincntgcog»t>hct\lft«eallagidiha mown nnltbcNagadibol 
tnbes Cohnel knle has locnt<^ Kagadlha on the nirth-we-t coa’t of the 
island but this it mil now be leen, i» iitis»ti*fattory , as conftictiag w itU both the 
cvideni.c adluoel ahove froni tbc f a^nt^Jitalii and the positi n on tho cast 
roast of the isl-ind aisi;roed by rtoJmy ti> Magadiha citr I Ihettfore believe 

SirJ E Tenncnt t» have been far more correct lu Cling' for the biter a *iu. 

nearTnn'kona malai Tiny The result I bneobtained — 6' IS N lat — thi 
basis of the I'tolemaie Utitadcn of fC'pectirely, the Korth Capa (B^ptuK iUpor) 
and Capa Ornatm thi. two eitremea ot tbc island points to aa emplacement 
a btUe ffl the north of that bny that is between it and BonMer Point and 
ealcoJations based npon Ptoleniy s equator paniog through Sflhartha lead t • 
mctically tl e same re'ult the difference m this case booc of barrlv 4 lens lu 
latitude The dismcl stretching to tho north of Tnnlomalro Bay is tberefon. 
the bud of where the >t jh«Taui«<i UIls us (ch i) Asga bugs reineil 

oret a Kaga jiopuJatioa (Ptolemy a ITagadiboi) and whither it orrtends BiiddLi 
to hare come to nay a nsit * By pcruniig the chapter of the Atabsrani'a just 
referred to itwill Meeeu thit wlule BuddbaisreprcsccteJ to hive been toCeylou 
tw«e only b e in the uinth mouth and the eighth year re^pectireU of hie 
Bnddhahoodi and once besides to {fifth rear of Bn Idhahood) the 

secount of these risits concludes with the words “ thi» the all 

hoaahfal luiaioary nsited (his most faroured bnil of the word (Unrf 
^uiuoui’a tcauslation) thus ludirectW leading na to conclude that 2* opetTpa 
must have been part of Ceytou smee it is only by a Idin" the visit paiil to th it 
district to the two made to resjieitivclT jU<ihiya>a^0niT and Kaijant in other 
parts of the islaud that the euut of three can be made up 
It will however appear tortbwitb how owing to the close sunilanty in 
names lictween the AJjaiffpo disbict (in Ceylon) and the Aeff^athpa laiand or 
wKmpmsgo (Andamans nnd Ivibohars) the two toponymiis and their location* 
became inextricably mixed up in Oriental legend so that in the course of time the 
visit paid by BndOha to itagadtpit came to toe regarded M having been actoallj 
made to the Andaman Nikobar group of islands 

in bis translation of vol ii ol the Jatalui tales took the AdyiKfi/vf 
« * ’ "* passage quoted above from the t alebassn Jataica to be an 
island lying ^ Ceylon (p 90 and Index, p 312) and so did before hini both 
inrnonr m his version of the first ebaptW of the Mahavaiosa (p 4) Spence 
iv ^ Cbildera (P.li Did sv) But it will be seen that m 

eiiner iMfance m, ,*] whatever w ineaot albeit the fotwarmie may ^ Iiferallv 
'I 27^ ‘ Analogous is the c4 with the 

" *** *) although signifying literally 

the m w distinctly stated to he part of jlAnrotsriirrir i c to be n (bnsion tif 
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in Ptolemy, are possibly synonjmoua terms nbicb were very 
likely in use in his time. It will bo seen, in fact, thnt Vaza 


from the Tt'Kiihn [Nilcobarl islands” (PhiUins m Jountal Ch\m Lran(h 
JJ ^ iS , to! «, p il2) This piece oi folUorc, evidently picked up by 
Chinese navigators on U\c shores of the Bay of Bengal, corroborates the new 
that we have jmt advanced, namely, that the Colonese di^tnct^of Jfagadtpa 
became, from a very early penod, identified vnlh the Kikobur Islands in 
Oriental legend We shall have to mert to this ennous tradition directly 
SuJhce for the present to note the eiiuation Kaga dtpa = Ts'iut’lan a= Nikoburs 
The original spelling ivaa evidently Kogga-dipa or ^agga^iara, * Arclupelago or 
Conutry of J,aked People,’ the alteration into Kuga (serpent -people) bems 
introduced in the sequel, presumably by Buddhist wntem, as being more in 
iiccord with Buddhist ideas and with the character of the aborigines of those 
Inlands, who find themselves aa well at home on the sea ns on liad Or is it 
jKMBible that, ai wo have suggestci the rosetse was the case, end that these 
people were lu ongia called XSg« from their connection with tho^^Nagas of 
Iho eastern coast ot India and Ceylon, end that the terms Kegga, Jlhujia, etc , 
were opphed to them afteniardson account of (heir nakedness* 

As regards the name oJ the Andamans, I am nnder the impression that it W 
derived Itom the same source as that ol the Ntkobare > hence it is that J am 
tneliced to include both insular groups in the * Archipelago of the Xoked Beople ’ 
Marcn Bolo, it will ^ »em, vateia to iho Andamans under the names /fitjiamaH 
(Lntm teats), Angamnnam (French test), and Aghama (Italian text), which 
sll teem to me traceable to nanga, the term for ‘ uoked ’ in tTrdu and other 
Indian vanaculars A’anyoMAnova. A'anpomitnusya, AhKoaiiianio, and einulat 
vutnpounds, would explain, in my opinion, not only Marco I’olo’s Augtman, etc , 
hat also Sulounsn’e Ler^tbnlu$, or LanjehSUu, which he records as the name 
of some ul&nds Kparated fcom two o&ecs b^ond by Ei sea called ^iitfatmiti 
(lUmaud, op cit , p 8) The desenpbon given by Siuaiman of the mhahitacts 
of these ulands {p IS) tallies almost word for word with that left nearly two 
centuries before (a. d 6721 hv I-tsiotr (Chavannes. ou cit , u 1201 It u clear 
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^nt^^ »lan/l /*>r t)ip HinjikHl or I’iiJi rtiiji = *cIoJj»ri,' a Urm 
wincli Ukf" iUfTircnt fortnt in tho ^ornnpulon* of Southern 
Iiidin ntnl Tndo'Chinii, l>ocotn!n{; li}jii(=: ‘ ji cent *) in MnlflV, 
in lliinne*e, rtp. JCala may have the »oti9e of * (aking^ 
off, rrmoTing,’ n? in Inrtx ur cl*c it mn) ntnnd for ///«, ai 
in tJjc compountlB nrn>lrHrt(t, tingnikiln, rfp = 'utrippod of 
rlothos,* ‘undressre!.’ Ifowivcr it bo, thrro bocdi (o lx* 
BufTiclent indications that lain or lottt, ns it in variously 
BpcU (Bazaknta, Bazakota), Iina In tlmi compound tho aCD'«c 
of ‘rcmo\«1, taken ofT* (cf lotiir)s=:*a naknl woman'). 
Hence, Bazakata looks like n derisation of Vditi-kntltt or 
menning 'ntripped of clothes,’ I'e 'naked 

jjoople ' 

Ihe name constnictlon I urn iticlincsl to put upon tin* 
term Aginnatai. I<AMcti proposrsl to mid Apmnftfat (from 
tho Sanskrit Aptu»d(U>a), which he Inmslalcs ‘unclothed' 
McCnndle, howo\cr, points out that tliis interpretation is 
wrong, tho sense being instesid ‘clothed ' Indeed, I think 
that liftssen might hove more properly suggested ajmnUa, 
Hut wo nee<l not hurc recourse to such radical alterations 
in the spelling of I’tolomj’s term, since it can be more 
easily traced to the Pali word archxnnti, S'lnskrit form 
Acchvinn, making it reid ^ccAin»«/oi, winch is much nearer 
to Ptolera}’8 rendering Acehtnna has tlio same sense as 
njMiiUa {‘remosed, taken off'); it was probably preceded or 
followtHl in the original expression by some terra menmng 


Jenmnl tilrailt Ilraneh K A S , '^9 I* {Jw». ISSOp p 88 “I hare UUle 
ftaaht that the AniiBirB owe tbeir name to Ote lad tbit fbe/r lahabilaat* 

rrero ulcatifled bj the Stiiaji mth Ibe monke}* of llanuman The ilcUft esti 
the group • l*alaa IlandumsB,’ or the ulaods of Hiinnnuu, aoU thu we hare 
fomipted into Andaman” Tbw aoggeehon la wcirlJi considering, hut in the 
old Siametia map etwwhere referred to, 1 find rmtten Attlvman, and the Borraew 


e of the islands u Anrtiiin. 


' ( 3 ^) 


The honcrtcad of ItaHum » 


IS, in the map just mentioned, noted down ni “Conntzj of Jit J^e<, lieie 
Hanuman Sravamhhu reeidea.** I recoDect that it la located on the tout o* 
the Malay Femnnila, not farfnm Tamiw {Tan iro /n orTenaaeenm) It may be 
Ptolemy’i Berabai (hlergui), which la the onl) catne I know of oo that coast 
heanng some Bimilanty to the Sianjew Jfe ttax Posaiblj the 
Archipelago is meant In any case the pAS<ti<n falls ju«t opP“* " 
Andamans 
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‘clothes,’ ^\hich uos dropped in the courgo of time It 
should be noticed, furthermoro, that the term acchvinct (or 
acchnna) has also tbo sense of ‘stolen,’ ‘snatched awaj, 
wherefore AccUxnna tasa would mean ‘deprived of clothes, 

■le well tt 3 ‘stolen (or snatched away) clothes This 
inteipTClation finds support in the legend according to 
which Buddha, during his staj in Nagmhpa (here taken 
to mean the Andlmln-Nikohlr archipelago) had, whilst 
bathing, his 3 ellon robes {ka^iaya or tasUa) snatched 

away h} the wicked natives This legend first appears, so 
far as I am aware, in SIo-Huan’s relation, the Ttng ya% 
Shtnq /flji, published m 141C , hut it must have been current 
long before that in and about the Bay of Bengal, where the 
Chinese traveller just referred to has evidently picked it up 
Phillips’ translation of the portion of the text relating to it 
runs as follows — 

” "When you leave the south of ‘ Hat Island ’ Shan, 
({I |lj] ,5 and sail m a north easterly direction for three days 
with a favourable wind, you sight the TV tcei ian Islands 
[TV‘/f« /<!» S/ian, ^ dl] These islands are three or 
four in number, and one of them, the largest, has the foreign 
name of So (ii man [So fii mSn S/ian, ^ ^ @ Ul ] Its 
inhabitants live m the hollows of trees and caves Both 
men and women there go about stark naked, like wild 
beasts, without a stitch of clothing on them No nee grows 
there The people subsist solely on wild yams, jack fruit, 
and plantains or upon the fish which thev catch There 
IS a legend ciorent among them ikat, \f they rcere to irear (he 
smallest scrap of clothing, then bodies tcould bteah out into swes 
and ulcers, oicmg to a«ce«<oj* haring been emsed by 

Salyamunt, for haring stolen end hidden /iis clothes \thile he 


\ na lira th r«^al A Soetetj vol Xi pn 211 12 

i-ithcr mo Ecindo or PnlfrWsT moro probably the latter and noi Puli, 
Bm M heth Groeneyeldl and Ptoihps Iwra 1 

quotaUon nrnVs m this and the XoUomng ^es the ah-olutely nsS EogSl^ 
rendennss o p|a« name, the trwwfator-ont of homago toTinuU^n 
wtwn ptwaknt Bxnologwto-^ thonght rt heceaaax/to aapp“j and 

I hare giTcn at the aame hma inUuii braoketa the Chinese onnoab th«o 
I 1 "P®” pEonetic transenpb 

of n*t re toponymic* can lead tw to the ^ntificatjon ot the latter * 
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nsf, 

,c(tJi rro*^f({ otfr [from Cry/if/i] ' 

,jMf/ jr/r/';w / fl/ tthmh. 

*' Continuing your voyngo, otul wiiling WMlunnl Irom 
licro for seven lUys, tho ‘ Ilnnk's Ucak Hill ' [Yuig-lo-lsica 
Sfiftn, CJ ■?? !?i llf ] * *’ «iglitc<l, nnif in nnotliPr tuo or tJireo 
lUyK tho ' Iluddliist Templo lIiH ' [ro-l'an^ Sfiait, lU 3 
15 rcnclicd, ni*ar to Mhicli in the anchorngo of the port of 
Ccjlon callctl JPirA-A»*/«’ [5i*J fj nij«* 

*'On Innding, tlaro is to Lo seen on (he shining rock at 
the haao of the cUfT an imprena of a foot Ino or moro feet 
in length. Tho Icgoml attached to it K that it ia the 
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imprmt ot STkyamum’s foot, mado when ho landed at this 
place, cotmog from the Ts icei lalauds ” * 

The same yarn is repeated, lu well nigh the identical 
words by Fei hsin a few jeaia later (143G), and soon after 
tins it found a place in Chineso historical literature^ A no 
less wonderful story is told in the u4^<Ii6 * concerning 
u golden shrine enclosing a tomb to be found in iho ‘ Great 
Andaman,” to which the natives of ‘‘both isles’ convene 
in pilgrimage to worship believing it to be tho burial place 
of Snlaimln (Solomon), the son of David Here, however, 
a confusion seems to have been made between Saniann or 
Siamana an epithet of Buddha {Sfuntinn Gotanin ) , Sitniana 
hta or SawfiH^a it both well known names of Adam’s 
Peak , So <« nirtii or Sudkat la t (’) Island (Great Nikohar ?) , 
Adam , and Sulaiman (Solomon) for the Buddhist temple 
at Adam s Peak is evidentlj the place the author of the 
narrative had m mind and there is no likelihood of such 
a splendid structure as tbc one he refers to ever having 
existed on either the Nikobars or Andamans * 


* It iliould be observed tt at the author does oot mean here t) e well known 
footpnnt on Ad'im s Peak to h ch be relera iurther on n I s account 
but soma other 8 m Ut vest je to be found at tho base of some 1 fi a the 
ne Qbbouibood of Belsatn Loco] inqiur; nu; loul to the dentihcatjon f 
the not actually intended 

^ In the 21 ny ca ih \ tn Onllandisfa history of the Minj dynasty pttbbshe I 
AD 1159 f^ee extract on the subject e Tea atherau g Pao vol u p 185 ) 

* nerveilles de llode brA an der Lith aod Itfarcel Devic p 131 

* The same compilation reiers (p 69) to aaolher island under the name f 
wfr WHOM uihch the ttanslator tb nha may he one of the Andamans althon I 
no d reel ev dunce to that effect can be gathered from the Tn'’ae mdicat ons 
S ven in the teat These nro s mply that tn a u 309 ( a d 9 1 “’) a aador 
attaCQM loan Arab sb p then on a vut »t K Kola left tn s place in tne sh p s 
g g and was blown for a. distance of someth ng o et ”0 can« to an island called 
^rwwna ohab ted apparently only by fishermen Thence having provided 
D m elf with fresh water and inuts (bananas etc ) bo set sa 1 at a venture 

hiT ng made tome 10 za s he chanced to come npon anotW island 
named Pfi/'rka ah from ub h he vas enabled to reach JT ia/ n safetv and 
thence n s native country ■* 

ts no beanngs «« pven and •» nerther hakoli (Qaqob) nor Brtf/h lalah 
have U-en n» yet sit fartoedy located t wiU be seen that tl a tro latOT s 
I lentification of Arma an a mere gnessnork of the most vague character As 
ttgards Aotufo wh h * ewienUy ono w th il e c ty and seaport vis t«l .n 
byllo Itatuta et "1 day,^ «dm- ftm Surda JoJt of 

Sumatra Vkkoh n the ini^narofL island 

M Mr ren let Lath most absurdly ea"gcst4 (op ct pp ogg o^n nor is it 
lobe lootd (at on Java a, some w eanw would havV it 1 am corapletclv 
a accord w th Colonel 1 ule n makug it to bo certa nly a 1 1) on the Gulf of 
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This storj, no\crthplc«, did not foil to couk*, hi its turn, 
to tho notice of the Chinese, and to be duly put on record 
in their e\tcnsi\e repertoires of matters relating to foreign 


Slum,’' nad mere on it* *o«tfon*t It h llnii pc^fibli, tLat Ammi'n 

was eitnntnl in tint nci^iibi luhocx), bein', po«sibl}, an nljol of tbe Anamba 
jrruiip llfill irkat th fcoini wonl liL<> Jit Binknlo JlUihUr-loU, or 

cvpn Pd^bfrlnti, t ami. arconlioglr, it niixht reftr to the Beihili 

Ulrts (Pull) Ikrhah) in lIorluH btmi, near tin east co!i*t of bumatra— not 
eppiRntly to nllicr of lliDir nammUa iii Miliwi btrait, unJ in the Gulf of 
Slam, tor, In bi sure, to I’lrhV (tapi) on the nort!i-ei«t coast of Snmitni, 
as \jm dcrLith TvjJdl/ fonicctun^ (op cit , p ColJ 
Tlie utter ntisurditj" of \ un der 1 Jtu’s iJi ntiflcation* i« fiirllicr proTEd by tin 
f let that the ilislanrM .jitm Ittwecn Ihi placr* nitntiofloj in the narratire do 
tot in the Icimt cortT'poml to thwie mbnenin' letween the locnhoo* bo fti>si?a* 
to them Tnily, there u sonio dillicnlt) in (wmiD/ a rorrrrt (wliniate as to the 
di»ti»co flftinlJy iraieJJcd in eiwh et-e. oirwg t> it* hping giren in elms, 
a m'asnre alout whose lalue then, is still much uncertainty A* a meastin 
of time all antlmnlns are ii/nnl lint Uio s<J»i m tiiunnirnt f<» Ihren hours, a* 
a diTuiion of the circle Utinnod SIT* {'•Co "Sraphu d' \b iilfodi,”t i,pp cocbi- 
xlii) that it rorrc*pond4 to li 3* wlnlw w* u mo-isure 1 1 KDfjlh it is rnnousli 
ststod to Iw three ftoii firt Jeoffoes on \iio ihr i ilb t ovro Kbowing' (ej' cit , 

S 197-8) Put *tnin?c to soy, oiir Arabnts Ims, IniHertn failed to see that 
point of tiiiii. lb* 'iw IS the «emc as tin 8jn«km e'"" "tid the ynm or </ 
of Indian nnd Inde-Clunoss sinuieulirs (renlcnil as 'jrme. gat etc , b) 
Luroptan Imvellers) whkh denotes a watch of thre-. h 'ur* Iteimiiil (a esxUi) 
came tery ucor fimlioy tins out wbeo ho comjnrcd tin. '«< to (he Indu pahar 
or pahr , )ct ho missed its otymolopcil loonceti >d with— I should perhaps siy 
detiTOtioii fntn— tUo term vlmn or pim biinilsTh in p int of distance the 
some Arabists line f-uleil to disiem its probibte leunection wiIli the Indu 
•nVoMii n term which leeomet go an, gn am, ti, ite in the diilects of 
Further India Nicolas Dorontou, cit^ by Van d r 1 ith (I e ), ralnes the grpi, 
ns be mils it, at ten eoiifi (iioif) , button bero is jirobably a mistake for either 
eight or sistcen whali is tlie nnniler of Irwaa (asuil or smjU<.r) assi^cd to Ihi 
gajana in Indu classical treatise* Soch hem- the «. 1*0, we niiist taka the .no 
or gyatit! os equal to a distanco of from nririi to ten niilei It is also possible 
tliat the ii»i denoted the distance tnnclled or sailed o\et timing a gt m or srateh 
of three hours , but a calcufatiou of Ibis would le nl fo s? out the siine result 
ssy ten railes on the as enge 

By applying this lalue of the sum to the data eontsinel in the itinerary 
referred to abore, sre obtsm, roughly , IW to iOO miles for the distnnee KakoUt— 
Armanan and 600 to 700 mile* for the next one, virjn<niffw-Z?«(yirin?<iA 
AeiJler ai <Jes« nrstt.V# agrees, it mV be neett, mlit tba distsBces Aagkolt-’ 
Andamans (over 600 miles} and Andauians-Pcrlnk (ibnnt lOO miUsl while the 
diwoportion between thp«e, as coTnpared snth th se of the narratiYe is ton 
evident to nee 1 roromenting upon Against the identification < f Amianan with 
the Andamans, there is besides Iho reference to binsnas being found in the 
former, which do not seem to have been produced of yore lu lie J itti r named 
group of island* They occur, it is true, in the Niko! ara, which make* no great 
iIiSercQce, after all but it is difficnll to see — given the positioo of Aalola on 
the east coast of the Slalay I’emnsoH wtere it uniloubtedly stood — ho» 
Armanin can Je identified with any of the Nikobirs or even with the island 
of Malkan desenbed by Sulaimaa as lying betvem Arrenifil (CojJon) and Kalan 
Ifad the author of tlie Ajttb supplied some infoTmatioii as to ih" th->taacc 
between VedJStAalah and AuUh (Tw^) it wimld have been ik«*i> le *o a>Ti«o 
at a better unlerstandmg of the itineraiT followed but ts regnnlJ 
I think it IS Quite plain even from th* little he save that it rnnaot be part of lU" 
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countries. Chao 3u*lcua, who wrote nhout tlio hr'il hftU «I 
the thirteonth ccnlurVi » perhaps the earliest author who 
not only iiiakos allusion to it, hut who "ives of it .» far more 
(letailoil >orsiou than tho Aruh-*, nlthough bcinfj >ilcnt as to 
tho legend of the stolen rohes, which had not then probably 
rciclied the seaports of Fuh-hicn, where hu upptnrs to have 
held ofTice as 5/oA-;)o, or inspector of foreign trade and 
shipping, between v.n. and 1*237. This is what ho 
sajs on the subject, as translated b}* T)r. llirth : — ' 

“AVhtn sailing from [i.c. the Z/imhrt or Itam~ 

Ari district in tho north-west of Sumatra, ns wo shall show 
in due course] to Jht^hm [Ceylon], if tho wind is not 
liir, ships may bo driven to a place called lV/i-/‘o*w»an 
FE Ei = Tbis IS a group of two islands 

in the middle of the sea, ono of them being large [tbo 
compact cluster of the Mam Andamans?], the other small 
[Llttlo Andaiuau?] ; the \ast is uninhabited,* whereas tho 
largo one, measuring seventy h m circuit,* is Tho natives 
are of a colour resembling black Ucquer, tmd eat men aUvo, 
80 that sailors dure not anchor on this coast.* 'ibis island 
docs not touwin as much us an inch of iron, for which 
reason the watVNcs use UaTn-sheUa with ground edges in lieu 


*lmheJo,'>«fin<>,nJl HchUJS \0> (ISST'. I>1. IIIV4 
' littl"! Lno'cu ns tjv-b'Ung, nut nll«J Tj by Ui« 

South And im mew — 1 » on ll> lonlnn, *u5 to have beca for a long while, 
mbnVvU'd, it being *upp<’^ I® I”’ Ibc centre nliccic ihe Jaroim tnbe* ot Uio 
Andamanesehut eniiuat{>d 

’ Seventy U lure i« ver? prebiWv, « clencnl mistaVc lor *Bvin thousand 1%, 
which is the rostting odi pkd in the otndged wraioa of the samu aicount given la 
the £s)i.|,‘a, j'u-hwit {pubiHhed AD IG07). oud i|Uule«l tUircfrotn in the 
Pieu-i-luH, eh tn7,i,Jot w, p ISS) 

* Tho Pim-i i,fa occoiint trassUted by rrefessor Schicgcl (^Z'oKMy.Pdo, loc 
cit ) adds that the nnhves “ ore caUed MonataiB-barbanans” ([j] ShSii^ 
stnVes ae. that llu- tens M.u^~meuiy, or Ss’.V'Jwk, ss iiiS 

severally monounced, mav have conietluos ba da with the name of the SliOtnbatug 
or SAem-ivji tnbe mbabiting tbe Great liihoblr, now relegated to tho intcnor of 
the uland, but tonoetly in i>c«ay»ti<ia, perhaps, of portions of the littoral The 
only objecUoa against this suggested etTmological lonnection would be that the 
f liom t<n aw somewhat piTB Indonefiaiia by raie, nhcreas Hit ile<cnntioii eiven 
of tbe 10 the test. M b«ng of a colour re^hlmg blaJk lacquer, 

argues the latter to be >egnlas, and would thereforo suit best the ^udamAeso 
put from the accents of the amnent tmvelUrs it tUirlj appears that 
there were Negritos in the Aihobars aswdj, and the S/om ben may well ho tho 


mere «v.c — ana lao 67 pn* ben may well bo tho 

result of the intennirture lictweea thM ahonsiucs and the eariv ion coloaiaer* 
< f the islands ^ 
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of Knives TIio island contains ns n sacred relic the so-called 
‘Dead Mfin received in the Bed of Rollitig Gold’; this 
body bas been there for generations without decn}ing,* and 
there is always a huge snako guarding it, on nhoso body 
hair has grown to tho length of two C^iincso feet; nobody 
dares to come near it. In the sicinity there is a spring, 
tho water of which will o\erflow twice a jcir tmd flow info 
tho sea; tho grarcl over which it passes, after it has been 
covered by this water, turns into gold, and all tho natnes 
offer sacrifice to that spring. If copper, lead, iron, or tin 


' “ In th«r couaJr/ js a aifrtil /eolpnal,” $ayt the accomst itlcrrecl to obore 
(p 380, 11 4), “andthey bare ma>lo a gildcti couch «bcrcnpon n clind min Ji», 
who has not riccftyod through oje* ” There con bo no doubt that the objects of 
worship hero alluded to are, tespcctircljr, a Buddbet in paiiii aud a giJt stflhie 
repreeentiag Buddha when about to j>a»i Away from this world Both are thiugi 
characteristic of BudJUut tempks and their eorroimdings, aad I birdly (biak 
that anything of the sort could cm base (xistcd on either the AcdamaQ» or 
Kihohsrs U u to eomo sbnoo in Ceylon that the rlcscription npplies, which 
has come to be wronglr ascribed to tho AndomaA-Nilolur archipelago through 
the original compiler of the account harmg loadrerteDlly mired up trareUen* 
narratiTCS eoncenueg the too places Atueh later on lie Uiiau speaks of tho 
loctpnoi at the boss of the Beligama ctiS end uf the temples to be found in 
that neighbourhood in tba foUowmg terms (see PlulLps, toe eit ) — "There 
IS a littlo water in tbo hollow of the imprint of tins foot which never eraporates 
Teople dip their hands in it, and wash Uieir face*, and rub their eyes with it, 
saying, * This u Buddha's water, which will make Ds pure and clean ’ Buddhist 
temples abound there In one of them there is to be seen a fnll length recumbent 
figure of ^akyamuni still in a very good stale of presen ation The dais on 


which the figure reposes is inlaid with all kinds of precious stones It u niiilc 
of eandilwoDd and is very handsome The temple contains a Buddha’s tooth nnd 
other relics This must be the place where ^atynmuni entered Nmnna Four 
or fire li listant from here, m a northerly direction i* the cnpital of the 
Kingdom” The capital was at .^e/nrmftMirmr not far from Colombo between 
A.U 13il IS41 («ee hUharanisa, rb sci, 7 et seq) The Sie f> of the text 
must therefore be an error for Jijij It or more The above deacnptiun of the 
temples statues, etc , most not nerertheleas, bo taken literally It is a hodge 

E >dgo d la Chinoite of Ceylonese topography, in which things evtmt at Adam s 
enk, at Kandy, and elsewhere bare all OMn brought np together higghdy 
piggleJy and treated of as if ther were to be found at a 'ingle place Tins h is 
always been the line followed by CluDFse wnters in their nccoimts of Ceylon’s 
‘ Lons ' " It IS supposed by the Chinece,’ sare Sir J I Davis ( ‘ Tho 
Chinese ’ 1836) "tliat at lU rAdam's PMkJ base is a ttmple in winch the 
real body of Buddlia repoie* on if* side and near it nre his teeth and othtr 
rehes ” At all events Sfa Iliun’s aceoimt >a interesting as cvhibibog nil th it 
WTS left in his time of tho wonderlnl «ll story of the ‘Dwlv in the Jkd • 
■Eolling Gold’ and of the stream truismqbiig e,crything into tho rotile 
for it IS evidently to the faWed marrels of .Adam s real, that t)>o ongm of o >ih 
nmrativ cs must bo tneed 
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is soalved with this water while in a slate of red-heat, it will 
also he changed into gold .... on this island live 
the ‘ Strangers of the Golden Bed,’' which is silently guarded 
by a spirit so that man may not come near the place.” 

The translator here adds by way of comment : ” It is 
lery probable that our author, who lived at Chinchew as 
Superintendent of Foreign Trade, got in the pos'session of 
this piece of island-lore through the Arab merchants trading 
to Zailnn, and that the account, as handed down by him, 
represents what was then currently repotted among the 
travellers of the Indian Ocean. According to Conti (* India 
in the Fifteenth Century,* quoted by Yule and Burnell, 
loc cit), the name Andaman means *the Island of Gold,’* 
and the tale of the ‘ Body m the Bed of Rolling Gold * 

. . may he connected therewith” Conti’s words 
do, indeed, show that be must have bad some inkling of tbo 
shove stof} Although neither he, nor Chao Ju-kca and 
the author of the “Ajaib” appear to have heard of the 
legend of the stolen robes, it seems pretty well certain that 
the latter was current m their age, and had been so for 
a long while before, judging from its lery probable con- 
nection with the terms Bazakata and Agumatai There 
would he, indeed, nothing strange in the fact of its having 
been in esistence since Ptolemy’s days, whence it was 
repeated for centuries, along with many others, by the 
navigators of the Indian Ocean, uutil it came to the Chinese 
notice Observes Colonel Yule, of the earli' western 
travellers in tho«e parts * "Had these ancient worthies, 
then, a ilurraj, from whom they pilfered experiences as 


lioped tliat Smologisb will some day come to realise the 
tact that nuwl tniislKticnia \W tmacccnsiiauieil \>j \Yie onginal cliaracters 
worthies* tor the porpow of scientific inrcsfiMtioa WTio knows 
that a tnbat name wic not \rt here which taaoslation makes nndetoclahle 

‘ — S'S: 

‘ofi SI “H” "3 

•• i.fc. » u» F.ito.a f I; 

' Quoted in the Jttinial E A S iot 1895, p 521 
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modern tnivellers do ? I thiok they had, but their ilurray 
lay in the traditional yams of tlio Arab sailors with whom 
they voyaged, soino of nhicli eccm to ha\o been handed 
down steadily from tho time of Ptolemy perad% enturo 
Herodotus — almost to our own day." Tho same might be 
said of tho Chinese travellers. The wonderful stories they 
have recorded were not certainly invented by themselves, 
but gathered, in all likelihood, from tho mouths of the Arab 
merchants with whom they wero in constant touch, who in 
their turn had picked them up from the highly imaginative 
inhabitants of the various Indian seaports at which they 
traded. 

The original names of the Andaro.7ns and their inhabitants, 
although perhaps not absolutely identical with, res>pectively, 
Bazakata and Aginnatai, must have been not very far different 
from these terms, which look more like adaptations of the 
former so os to make them barmonire with the sense 
expressed in the legend, than pure inientions concocted 
on the base of tho legend itself. It may } et be possible, 
by an inquiry into the names that tho natives give to the 
islands and to their own various tribes, to find some local 
rcatigo of tho Ptolemaic designations Of the four ifaia 
Andaman®, only tho apparently indigenous name of the 
smallest one, that is, Bdralan Island, is recorded in the 
charts. Though somewhat similar to Bazakata, it does not 
seem to be connected with it. What the local designations 
of the three others are, I am unable to find out from the 
meagre stock of maps and boohs lying at my disposal ; 

X onfy meet with the aftemative names Sgu-Sefong and 
Patang applied to the Little Andaman Bat those interested 
in the subject and possessing more favourable opportunities 
for inquiry would do well to ascertain what such local 
designations are, or what are those employed by the natives 
wf tke we\gb.bwis\ng isles to dtaiwte the AndSTaawa and the 
tribes that inhabit them 

In the meantime I may observe that the name of the 
jBq^tngi/i or Bojig-ngiJtda, also known as the AJ>(tScad(t 
tribe, living about Port Blair, bears some resemblance to 
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totli Baza and Agmnatai 

generic term Minlopi applied to llw Negrito inhabitants 
may somohoa bo etymologically connected with Andutntln 
[ Aojn" ? ^ I do not know whether jUih^ojh is an 
indigenous word or not Strangely enough, it sounds like 
the corrupt form o£ an exotic nickname of which tho Arab 
V tertn ^ufir was part, for the t\ndamans are \ulgarly known 
among tho Euttocso ns jrnppflft-ffi/ini (OOOoS 
a designation meaning literally ‘ Islands [jtifua] of tho 
Caffres [jr<yy)(T/i],’ or ‘Negros’ Or, are wo to understand 
that, ticc rersa, the word Kappnh here stands for [Mtn-']ICopi, 
tho correct interpretation ol the whole compositum thus 
being * Islands of the Minlopi * P 
Should the term Andaman turn out to be connected 
with tho Sanskrit nn<la, ‘ egg,’ it must bo, as I bare already 
obseired, on. account of tbo original inbabitants being 
reputed to hare been Nagas by race, and therefore, in tho 
popular belief, oviparous In regard to tho Chinese mention 
(i£ correct) of an egg*riUage, I may remark that in Arabic 
like the Indu anda, means an egg, os well as, owing to 
the shape, the testis. This may hare been the interpretation 
put by the early Arab na’jigators, and after them by the 
Chinese, upon either the name of tho B^tg\_-ng\jtda\ or 
that of the island, Bazakata The original correct form of 
the latter may have been, by tbe way, Basn-Aofrt, tbo * 5ij;ip 
Stronghold,” which some Oriental wag of the good old 


' epittiet oE Arija\eto or Ari/auU, • long shore men,’ applied to the 
coast toeUeis might also bear some distant relation to the second name 
Agmaatal 

O, tho ‘ Kafir \nhipclago ’ Sea Judson’o 
Bunnceo English Diet , 1S83, p 711 

a -^13 recall^ mind j^ctwsual a eitr near the Narmada river 

founded ty Rulonm, the hrothw-m Uir^ Krjna and Icing of the Vi(Lirbha.s (sw 
Professor Ilall sed ofWdsoas *Vi«*aPut»na,” vol u,p 159 andvol t nn 71 
SI), and siggests. an etraoli^ical connection between the name of the 

Bojigs and tho«o of the and SKojuUi of Western India It la uoasible 

or adaptaUon of tho lait two 
«hall we tha«, after all, have to md m^a(a for Ptolemy’s Baiakata ? If so, 
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duj* perverted iiilo I1mzah-JkO[a, tl)U9 making it mean 
‘ Tgg Strongliolcl.* Tins is, in fict, iho literal sense of the 
Cliincsc Ch'ih-Uin-tru, Ch'ih-ltran-tcti, or Clt'u-lnn-tcu, ■nhere 
J_fJ, ifH, does not properly signify u 'villngo,' but a ‘bnnk,’ 
fi 'nail/ and an ‘entrenebment ' Jlut it is more probable 
that the Cbinc'o expression just referred to is merely the 
phonetic transcript of somo local toponjmic, such n«, eg. 
Sutfiniln, Sfromhn,'^ SitHamlti, etc, in nhrch the character 
JJP, hu, ma^ Iia\o Iretn porposclj’ chosen bo ns to express 
tho idea of 'egg’ in its double sense, on tlie Arab lines of 
Itatzah and perhaps also on (Iio Indu lines of Anda." If 
tho term hanah bo also part of tho old Persian, Parlhian, 
or Syrian languages (as it is of modern Urdii), there would 
then bo some probability of its having been employed as 
a substitute for anda to dcsigiiato the Andum"ns since 
Ptolcmj’s time, and even before that. 

An etjniologicu! connection with Andha or And/na, the 
name of tbo populations in early occupation of tbo head 
of tbo Pay of Pengnl, seems to be entirely out of tho 


the U" niU of thr Moli ii «lnth« rlc , *«ull l«, *« «w nr* tjuilo pn ImUi, mow 
nccRtiono rrpn^oatiu* thi < (Turio of n loUr 0,10 Ui eiilnin b n| t uvsnic 'BhcMc 
urijpnil (krivvtiOD had ti;' tho time bnoinc turfites It mu$t in bd^ tmic bu 
ndnutteil that tbo similantr betweeu the ah»t« topoojmini and tribal n'lnm 1.1 rerj' 

' I cannot omit cnlliRjj attention m this caw alw I > tho ilooo bet«(cu 

ChUh lican-teu, &cni ibii, or SrruMiu, 80(1 Sfrt * 10 , the ancient name of XJja~ 
ilipa or ASga Island niiordingr to tbo Stt«wiKli JaULi nferred fo aborc It !•* 
pooaiblc that thu term Sirnmo we' still aumrios locally down to compawtird) 
recent tiDiea in wnio modihed fonn, I'Ve, e s , Stnmtu, Sttamia, or Sfhmia. 
StluiiMH, etc If »o, could, perhaps be referred to it as well, 8< 

a variant of S’ld/ianM)/, Sitamnn jwhcooi its connection with Sulaitcaa occuircl 
to the mind of the Arab ii.ntigat<»fc) itc I ehvll revert to this question when 
dealiaj with tho I’tolcmsic Dojncnflntnre of the Nikobars proper 

* The Chinese tranwriptii CA'iJ fan »r« or CA'«A«ftceM-w«, ‘ Pol-cg^ bnnV’ 
OT ‘entrenchment ’ and CA'u-laa-ieu or C*‘m Itcm-wti, ‘Egg produemg bank ’ 
etc , cenvey tex) odd btcral meanings to look like gcnnino lersions of native 
topuQvmics OA'ih itmajbrrobe ob»m(?d does not only mean ‘red,’ but also 
‘bare,’ ‘mked,’ which would not, however much improie tho sense E>idi.ntly 
the character pJJ wpa purposely adi^iied with a view to punning, just os its 
synonymous {m both its senses) mid yirobably etymologically eoniiecti?d 
frto (or (fen), was tut upon to render thBinme of the Tlrnta (Taa-Ka Tan Chis) 
people, or boat populnlion of Canton, whciefOTO they cimo to bo esUed bv soroo 
Westem wiseacres ‘ Egg people,' as their bcuts bemme known as ‘ Egg boats * 
Cl flivo the mmp of the ^ i 2 » of Enei rbou 
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question,* notu'ithstanding the fact that the term Anganian, 
recorded for the islands by Harco Polo, seems to argue 
some relationship rrith AngOf or Noithern Bengal, and that 
the Yayu Puriina^ mentions an Anga Isle {Angn-ditpa), 
probably named from that same region, which may be 
identical nith ilarco Polo’s Angainm. For, as I have 
already pointed out, Auga in the term Angaman is very 
likely a mere deriratiie of either Nagga, Nagna, or Ndga, 
through the forms Nanga^ Nangd, Nanga, that these words 
assume in the various Indian vernaculars ® The spelling 
Angaman employed by Harco Polo for Andaman is, no 
doubt, an argument telling in favour of Anda in the latter 
term, being a mere alternative or corrupted form of the 
Word Anga occurring in the former. The solution of this 
intricate philological puzzle hod, hone^e^, perhaps better 
be left to future research, and 1 gladly giro the above 
conjectures for what thej may be worth, merely adding, 
by wa) of conclusion, that for me the traditions ns to the 
stolen robes, as to the Naga descent of the natives or of 
the early seUlers, and their proverbial nakedness, weigh 
decidedly in favour of the view I ba\o adopted, namely, 
that all the tarly names home by the islands in question 
have invariably been based on either of these traditions or 
modified so ns to suit them, and that therefore they are 
all more or less correlated m meaning when not actually ' 
etymologically connected. 
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To the bringing about of such homogenetic nomenclature 
must la\c, no doubt contnhuted the fact, which clearly 
issues from un examination of the Chinese and Arab accounts 
<juotcd ibove, that the And im ins and NikobTrs have ever 
been considered b} ancient navigators as one collective 
archipelago and not as two distinct insular groups, so that 
any name they found current m one particular cluster or 
island was apt to bo taken by them as a generic designation 
for the nhole archipelago or at all events to be employed 
in that sense amongst them It is thus that we find m 
the records of most of those navigators either of the popular 
names above referred to used collective!} for both the 
Andlmlns and Nikoblrs Instances in which the native 
name of a particular island was mado to do duty for the 
whole archipelago are not, however wanting and in such 
cases the designations recorded have natuiall}, nothing m 
common with those based upon the traditions referred to 
Thus 0 g the terra Tn im Ian Shnn occuirmg in JSIa 
Huan 8 account — meaning literally ‘ Kingfisher blue (or 
Turquoise blue) Islands’ — is not to be taken, as the fashion 
goes among Sinologists as a genumo Oiinese designation 
or as a metaphrase of some local name for the archipelago,' 
but as the phonetic transcript of the name of Titan cliong 
Island, the north easternmost of the hiikob ir« The Chinese 
having probabl} become familiar with tliat island from its 
forming a landmark in the navigation of the eastern side 
of the Bay of Bengal and learnt its name the} used the 
latter to denote the entire archipelago wliicli thus passed 
into lustorv under the appellation of TiUcei Ian Shan i e the 
‘Tilan chong Islands ’ “ 


l, 


' 1 h 11 (/o al d na Sranth 7* i V TtJ xx j H nolet)nTo«s hz. 

limb 1 ty a explain t 1 rofe w 5 I itscl tran lat s it (7 ffi p 1 no vol ix 
■ 18'’) n.x the Ofpcn laLub () theteby makin f tint archpil ,^> s 

inentaj ijin 

* T1 0 lai^st and 1 1 '^hp t vt tl Me ( xicb be ng the m Hie i ! n I af« nl 2 
totheJ/ny tea lA A) iKats t1 yat.tr tl e nxt Y« naoi t So I wom I "b * 
xre have alrmdy adrerUU aImtc J1 tl tlrpn pof the Main tndamia* 
may be meant an I ibe name kx « b bs ■ ixaitiibnt J m d f rm tranx I In I 
Vud/<l« <w (anouBta nttme \>YqaI‘arnB 1 « ) ? rfAnrruJM. 

(n reference to tie lullliit «tc Jt ran larll I«o tlym I’?' all) 


ronaKdeJ xv th the 1' 


t tnnde in read ' 
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The alternative Chinese designations Lo-hco, iot^e»[-K'Wo], 
and Lo-hsing{yK.^o] for the same insular region, I have 
already shown to be, in their turn, mere travesties of either 
the Indu terms I^agna, Napa, Nanga, etc , or of their 
derivatives Lnjrt, Lenje, Lanjc^ Lala, LtanUa, etc., of the 
Arab geographers and travellers Although acquainted 
with tho term Anrfd»»«ii as the name of a sea, the Arab 
navigators of the ninth century and their predecessors 
undoubtedly included both the Andamans and Nihobars 
under the names Lnja-ldltii, Lanjc-hiiliis, etc., and the 
ChinesB followed suit with their own transcripts Lo-hco, 
etc., of the latter or their Indu prototypes. 
Analogous appears to have been (ho case n ith Friar Odoric, 
wbo variously calls the archipelago Jliennera, Bacumeian, 
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Nic/ioniefan, etc Srarco Polo is almost unique among the 
early ‘Western travellers in distingmsliing between J^octieran, 
2f'CC/7ri7», or Necuvnam^ and Augaman, etc Bat, as we 
have shown, no such distinction appears to have been made 
by Oriental navigators, both sets of names being indifferently 
applied to each of tho two groups of islands 
Nicolb Conti’s Amfiamama seems to have been likewise 
meant for tbe entire archipelago, and the explanation he 
gives of the term ‘Island of Gold' sounds like a distant 
echo of the Sino Arabic legend as to tbe gold transmuting 
mer To tho same tradition are probably traceable Pedro 
Tcixeira’s mjsterious *Iihns do Ouro,’ the 'Gold Islands,’ 
vaguely located by him in the Indian Ocean somewhere 
off tho west coast of Sumatra* In a n 1580 Balbi refers" 


* ^ee Be 1 1 te « map it the cod of t«] > of Sonsent a \ ojage aat lode 
Oncntolee 17S'’ I rmre iioce found further proofd of tbe udrrences drftv'u 
above u to tho contmaitj of the cvcle of tnd t os* oosrcrttts" the Vndaaan 
Nikohir archipelaeo u the followioepar^ogve from Anderson s Engluh Inter 
course w th S im p 30 and note 4 

Fona y Sousa relaUi ( The ro»to(?uc»e Asm 1SC>5 \ol u p ^0) that 
when Don Stefano da Gams son of Vasco da Gama was fpavenor of Ou 
[a V 1S40>4‘’] a feet of three IortQgue«e ships raanaod h} e ^bty meu went 
ui search of an iJond of gold supposed to exist on the eastern s de of the Bay 1 
Bengal, a fable hhicb so far as £umpean nat ons trer roacemed nuy haru 
anacn unm Nicold di Conti a statement that a a (the Andaman I lamL) 

meant the Island of Gold This mftb expired very slowly and existed down t 
the end of the eoenteeath century Dr Carens ( Giro del hlondo t lu 
p '’90) notice of it is among the last but he g es the English the cr^t of haTin" 
ongmatedit hut when he does not say The story related by him was that an 
EnjjUiih ship having been driven to tnVe shelte from a etonn not in the 
Anaamans bat in toe 'Nicobars to toe south of them a naUre who had talen 
some fresh water on hoard the ship epSt some on the anchor the iron of wh cb 
was tinned into gold wherever th* water had toothed it The crew after the> 
had learned from the native that the water came from a well la the iJand billed 
hnn This report of toe gold prodncin^ iniali^of the water Gemelli Caivn say 
he hadhecn tol I on high authority had led the Ontch to appropriate the 'iicobar* 
towards toe end of the eeveatcenth century Sosaid as early os the fir«t half of the 

th rteentb century Chao Ju hna {see kw c t) of the lung of i\an pi CMtlnbnr) 
adding that the fleet sent by this potentate for the nuipose of gaming poasoas on of 
the Insular El Dorado above ivferred to met witn a aavere whirlstorm and wiw 
wreched on too i-Und all the men beu<'raten op by too Llanders lhe«toryi'' 
therefore it will now be seen preltr old ft a ai* infcrestmg to not co that 
Gecoelli Caren locates the famous gold trassmatin" epnng m what appears to J« 
the Great Nilcob^r wh reas both Chao Jo hua aud the Arab nar gators des ■mate 
the tndamnns and Great Andaman respectaveli os the honiestea I «1 tho 
precious metal This discrepancy i howam of j ftlo account s nee »’ we hare 
ubseired the N ihobors were m wt I kdy also intlniled under the gener c <1 nom 
nat on of Andaman I lands 

1 ^ laggio delle Indi Oncntali (Venetja IS90) p ISIrersann 
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to the island oE Cnninleubar (evidently Ivnr - NikoKir), 
binder nhicli designation lio seems to include also tlio 
noigliljouring isles. 

It will thus bo seen that tho Andaman-^ ikob.Tr archipelago 
has, in man) an instance, been nnmc<l after one of its islands, 
the particular local designation bomo by such being extended 
to tho whole group. On tho other hand, Kagn^iUpa, Nagtja- 
tlipa \ and Naqqa-ttha, Kunga-tHra^ or (nhcnce 

Langa-tirnt etc) — several!)' meaning 'Islands (or Countr}*) 
of the Naked (or Niigas)/ — were, ns wo ha\o pointed out, 
generic designations which evidently stdl survive in tho 
terms THilohdr for tho southern group, Kar~Niloh<ir for 
the north- westernmost isle of tho latter; and perhaps also 
in C^nwri, JVrt«AnKri, and even Katlondani, tho straggling 
volcanic islet off the east coast of tho North Andaman.' 
Tbo Insula Nvdonm of tho Catalan Atlas of 1375 was 
probably intended to represent the samo archipelago, in 
which case the term would prove to bo but a reflection 
of tho old traditional nickname 'Islands of tbo Naked * To 
tho same insular region may, perhaps, bavo to bo referred 
the island of NahUra (Skt. N&nktra, NildiAc/o, N&nlcta), 
or Nalilera-dipa, tho ' Island of Cocoanut Trees,* mentioned 
in both the commentary to tho JStaka and Hwfin-tsang’s 
travels Its otigm is, in Buddhist tradition, ascribed to 
a cataclysm, as a result of which a country, spoken of as 
the Bharn kingdom in the Bltaru-Jataha (No 213), was 
invaded by the sea and became detached from the continent, 
forming a thousand islands which, according to tho scholiast, 
“ are yet to be seen to-day about tho island of Nalikera.” 
The reason for my connecting these islands with the 
Anddman-Nikobdr archipelago is, that this — or, at any rate, 
Its southern division formed by the Nikolwrs is called 

Oun,-g,jxm *<> 'Cocoanut Wand,/ by 


by nlmnce t» “gS? 

yicatan, I*ejfierani, ^<fciiVtraH,Iftaiemeren etc 
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tLo Burmese, on account of eoc(Kinuts being there procured 
by them Although this commodity appears to be lacking 
entirely in the Andiimnns,* it ts jier conf/a superabundant in 
the group of isles known as Cocos Islands, which he but 
a short -waj off to the north of them Hence, it is rory 
probable that the whole of that insular region is included 
by the Burmese under the denomination referred to * 
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Another island which may be connected with the same 
archipelago is Malhan, described b} Sulaimau as being 
situated between Ceylon and Ejtlah, in the eastern part 


Java (Sumatra), who loliaLited u sepavnte quarter “ Les hotumes do cc pap 
lie proceeds to «ay— •' nous ressenibleut au phpiquo, Bi ce n’est que leura boucue!. 
sont pateiUes & dcs cticuJes de ctaeu 't a’eu cst de mcme de leurs 

femmes, qui eont d’uno cxqiuse beaute Les homines seat nus et ne revetent pas 
d habit, settlement, qttelques-uas jdacent leur menibre 'ird et leun testicules 
dans nn ttm de ro'eau peint [in red et suspendu h leur ventre Les femmes so 
couvrent de femllea d^atbres ” Itos desennhon, it will be seen, a^ees \er> 
closely ^sllh tho«o of the mtivea of the Kikohars left us by other travellers, 
especially by Fnar Odonc and Marco Polo The former depicts the inhabitants 
ol Uflfujftfras or fficAoinwan as nabed, with canine faces, nhilo the latter asenbes 
these charaetenstica to the people of uingauutn, whom, ho remarks, have heads, 
eyes, and teeth emiilar to those of dogs Again, the stalemiait as to the men’s 
primitive todet, with an ' ■ etoi de ro«eau pemt et suspendu u leur ventre," would 
seem to eonBnn, given that the colour of the paint was red, the Chinese expression 
CA•«^ ,tii, « ‘ Red Egg Stronghold,’ commented upon above, although not 
too much stress should, perhaps, be laid on such an apparent comcadence, even i£ 
rh'ih be taken in lU other sense of * bare,’ ’ naVed,^ or ‘ eiposed,' and assnmed 
to allude to those among the nstnrs who fonud it ccmioment to diipense eien 
with the pnimtiTO ««'i , , „ , , 

There are, however, eeieral points which seem to tell heavily against the 
identificstion of SArahnajSr with the islands in question The drst is that Ibn 
Ratuta says notbing abont BaroAtis^sr being on island ot archipelago, but merely 
tails it a country Another is that be is suent as to the natives being cannibals 
and darV^tomplevioned, as other travellers have, almost without exception, 
elated of the inhabitants of the Andaman>Ifikobar isles The third, and this 
IS by fu the moat eenous objection, is that Ibn Ratfita epeaks of elephants being 
plentiful in the country The natives, he tells cs, “ne tradquent aiec les 
etmngcis que eur le nvage, et lenr portent de I’eau u I’aide des dlephaats, vu 
qu'clle eat tleiguee de la cute Les ^Icpbants sont nomoreus thei 

eux, mais petsoune, ei ce n'est leur sallan, oe pent eu disposer " Now, it ma) 
i« quite possible that elephants were to he found of yore, and down to Ibn 
Batata's tune, in the Andaman-Kikobar Archipelago, having since disappeared, 
tuey did In other islauds known to have lieeB once connected with the Indo* 
C^cse mainland If proofs of the presence at one time of these pachyderms in 
tno archipelago in question bo extant, we should then have no hesitation in 
Mucludiog that it is at some seaport of this insular region that Ibn UatBta called, 
Onaing it designated by the terra JleraAwoyor It would, then, be interestin'' to 
this name with that of JJarafun lelaod, with Ptolemy's Baxatntt, tod 
? * V r*' fflci lira, scattered about mid-ocesn, of the JSAaru kingdom ot 

^ f j buffalo, rt may be noticed, exists in Kamorta, and a species 

ot dwr in tho Great NiLobSr, while the wiW boar roams over most of the islands 
ol the At^tnaii'Rikobas ATcldpeliigo ) A lourtb, though not verv weurhtv 
argument tfUmg against our pfopoacJ identification is that of the saiLo" distant 
Kcorded by Ibu Batma cf‘fiIWcn da,, from SopargSon to ^ 

totnparcil with the fortv iiva occupied in the entire %umev from Si^^rJ 
to the northern toart ol Sumatra, on the bams ot which the Msmon 
u onld become fixed on the cart rtore of the Bay of BengS^ gffiv aC^^Cl 
Ncgrai., just aWball-wsv between that headiind and^wa th^„?T.«.t 
site of Ptolemy’s Sirabotuia Be placing blind rehsnM nn ’iv ^ 

^la wi might idenUfy Ibn Bap^a £«nLvir with either BSrah^S'a^^S 
bemu (fora AJjrsrai'.f}, exuo^g, « necessary, the ranee" iSiation er^ 
as far « Bsrago Point in the Gull of Jfartaban. tad. w fact, te aU Jirt 
w« ermiectnre to have remained of Uw onwat kingdom of ShaTu T'hru or 
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of the Indian Ocean, ond inhabited by a black, naked, and 
anthropophagous population, living chiefly on fish, plantains, 
and cocoanuts This may correspond to either Baiti Male, 


I^xau. Ah to Sarakara, it vronld «cem to lie too far away from Ilin Batuta’e 
seaport, glthongh it is no doubt, at some remote iwriotl, part anil pircel of tlie 

But it Btiems inipossibte Ikat ]bn Batuta conld bare spoken of tbi, peopL of 
that coast as bein^ eo eaiagc and hting^ in inch a nrunitire Adanutic f^Iiion as 
set forth in the eatract quoted nbore This coulu not eridently be, cien in hi* 
tune The most logical coarse h, theretore, fo awnoie that lus memoiy betrayed 
him on the subject of the sailing distance, causing him to assign dfteeu days to 
the section Sonargaon-BarnAiMvar, and tirenty-fiee days to the passtge from the 
litter place to the north coast of Sumatra, whereas the actual case was the reverse 
of this , that IS to say, he should hare ascribed twenty^fiTe days to the first part 
of the voyage, and fifteen to the second The mention of elepfianfs in connection 
With Sarehiiagar Is perhaps due also to a laptut titemertae , it was very likely b 
Sumatra that the statement was mc-int to apply If so, the site of Harahnagar 
would become fixed at twenty five day>’ distance from Sonorgson and fifteen from 
the north coa«t of Sumatra, tailing thus alightly above the 12tb degree of Intitudi 
namely, abreast of Iliddlc Strait between the Andaranns, hence, either the 
South Andaman or Saratsn Island itself, on the north side of that passage, 
would hecorae ehgible for ideatifleation with Ibn farahnagir From 

a broader point of view, however, any port on the east coast of the Andaman* 
would suit the case well enough, it being now pretty well certain that the 
Andamans were, down to qmte recent times, b^eied to bo one single islonl, 
an that anv detmstioo aomied to a nart of the ?tout> was snderstoM to cover 
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ofF the north west coist of Little Nihoh ir , 2Ienchal dost 
by the north east coast of the same , or the Isle of Man 
(Laouk) just below Tilon chong, forming at the same time 
part of the group called by Ptolemy the Kaniolai 

By waj of conclusion to this retrospective sketch I shall 
give III the following synoptical tables irranged in 
chronological order the names recorded by the prmcipnl 
travellers and geographers of old for the AodTmTn Nikobar 
archipelago so as to show at a glance the probable birth 
date of each denomination as far as it can be now 
ascertained No doubt the list might be considerably 
added to by those having access to the full literature 
relating to those islands , hut considering the scanty 
information supplied in modem geographical works about 
them, the following tables eien in their present 

skeleton form, prove of some interest — » 

oaBO^OLOOIClL AOilEACmUKE OF TJIE 
Al(DAilAN MKOB\P AltCniPELAGO 

I TbBHS JORS RABTICVLARtV TBACSASIX TO THE 0 OllOWr Or 

T B Arvucavs rBorsR 

Date 

AD 100 IW BAzaksta ( Sly ) A^uiaatsj its people (rtolenj)J 
I 650 JO <fr^{T»ya I^irans) (Prof Hall® ed of Wilsons 

I snu r Tol u p 129 note) 

Sol And ma Set (Solaiman) ( Ibu za d s SiU latu t 
Tawiir*kl Re onud op at t i p 8 ) 
e 955 iAr ad (Captain Bozorgs b ) (I an der Litb ao I 

51 De TC a Alerre lies de I Inde pj 69 *’10 26t ) 
s OteniAnI m/t probaMj Ccjloa f b d ) (lb 1 pp ISI 
209) 

c 943 Abra a A d hn(5Iesadi) (Re n. otl, op ct t i p II 

Lex Pnures d Or tnl Barber de Sleynarl Pan 
18CI t I p 339} 

t 1240 Tt7 li t B An I o wan Andaman (Cbao Ju ku. ) 

{Journal Ch n Sranef tt IS \oI xxi p 103) 

1‘’9 Anffamanam A go nan Afnnmn AfXn»a Obama rtc 
(Mar o Polo) 

r 1300 Andaman Islanib 00 in number (Dmfllkt) 

Manu 1 d la Coamo^pb e cl Copen! nsro 187 

An tf fad Sian (CL nexf n ap pobl si id bp Pb !! P") 

{Jo mat CK nn Branch PA V toI p '’7* ) 
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Date 
A ij 055 

.. ? 
M 013 

.. use 

.. 1232 

, 1300 

1310 
, 132^ 

„ 1318 

.. 1378 
.. HIO 

„ 14SG 
» >453 

1519 

„ 15C6 

1386 

„ 1391 


Znjnlilu* (Captain Bororj’a “Ajmb”) ‘ (Van ilcr Lith anJ 
21. Detie, cp dt , pp 127, 222 ) 
f i/nMaflnJtalhan (''MnUitaw.Al. Ajiib") (Ibiil , p 259} 
AleiijfmVU, AI»ij>hHh» (Ifas'udi). (nciuaud, cp cit , t K, 
p 11, “l*r»infsd*Or,’' t i. p. 338, (ext ) 

or (lAln.'^i) (Van d«r 

I tth and M Otnc, p S5C, 2l<inaod, t ii, p 10) 

A'crurian, jVrpH/mM, ^tftireren, Arnirirn, yiruiam, etc 
(5Urcn l-uli) 

ZtiijtLSIui, ImhUSui* (Dim'idVl) (31clirrti, op cit , pp 15, 
207-8 ) 

Aulr7ini»,orZ«4i»i3i-«w(nflAilu.d-Din) (\iile'a “Calhaj’,”' 
P 96) 

Httinifr/t, JlirwaMTon, ^ leeiirrra = tt&gga- [or 

Kujn»]i«rem (Fnar Odonc) (De Backer's “r/Zitrtme 
Orient Bu 5(ej(n«Age,” p 109, Bimnsio, op cit , vol ii, 
ff 2<S, 254 ) 

f 2farflAiin'7d»'™Na5«r»biTah, ?«’»jja»Tiifa, ^sg59•bBlBS? (Iba 
Bat'ita) (•*^0Jagw d Ibn Batontab,” twnsl by BeWim-ry 
and San^iodti, 1‘ans 1888, t ir, p 334 ) 
f/nn.3T .\uU>um (Cadtao Athi) * (Cordier's ••VExtremB 
Onent<biBS 1* Atlas CatalsD,” pp 10 1 1, and pi i) 

TWei'Mo ^3sn B TiIoB cbon^ ^fa'llaan) (/e»rao/ Chi»a 
Ztone/t 1{ A S ,\ol XT, pp 211,222, Uid Jaurnai Z A S , 
1863, p 329) 

TtUcffitin (Pet lisio) {T‘on«^»71z«, ltd ix, p Jgl,. 

Chiae<« lest lo note ) 

AVe=Lag5afi>, Naitjaiiif^barJ * ("Muif iral sbiJi") 

T A S t 189^, p 821, B 3, aod 
Tol IX, p 186 CbiDcsc text >a note ) 

Kiniacai [by metatbe'n, from (Eixbo«a) (Ramosio, 

op cit , to! 1, i 318 tvwe ) 

A ifiyArr (Ces ire del J edencj) (2urli op.rit,roJ u p ^ 
Oirnnlcninr = KsT-AikoW (Rilbi) (“Viagjio ddle Imlje 
Oncntali ” Venelia, 1590, pp 133 irreo and 134 re«o ) 

Mfeuiar (Carlelti) (“ Rajponimcah ” etc, Pireore 1701 
/. 11, p 239> 


Khahne or Saline (No 157) 

Yule, having adopted the alteroahve reading Saline, 
idcQtiScs this island tvitb C‘Aatanff or TAnfiiiff, the Siamese 
names for Jaakac^ha (l/jang-SaJJag). <?ur experience of 


* Aj4ib Ko 127 stales IirjaMia to be n nameroiis lusnlar cti up esteniiinff 
OTer a leosth of eighty pamsangs sat about JOO miJes 

’ The explanatory iiiscnptiQn on tbe tendon the map MTS •* Jnsola nodonuii, 
in ijBJ heoiineait molicrcs portaat nosin IoIuud ante centra ttliiun '• 
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of NiUdrr or Xdtdern, alt)iou;'h it ma) not bo altogether 
impofisiblc In connection, however, nitli tho nnino of Kiir 
I^ikoUTr, I have no doubt that ila ancient form must have 
been Julra-Ndffa or, simph, Jiilra, smeo I think that this 
inland intmt I»c tho rnmo an the one alluded to under the 
name of JCdin rfijin in the Akitta-Jnfnku (No 180), and 
therein mul to lin\o been at a still remoter period called 
A/itUj)(i, tho ' lak of Snakes.* A/ii, it will be seen, is 
n mere r\ non} m of Kit/jn , and either from a desire to retain 
its old narao under thin form bound up with the now one, 
or to mark tho fact that tho inland was, an the JTfaka sajs, 
“over against tho island of Xuffa (Ndfftr thpa)” its nnmo 
passed into tradition under fho complex form Jiiiift Xdga 
being corrupted into Ktirt Niga, Kur urg, or Julr-mg, os 
exemplified m tho form wo ha\o it at pre«cnt of Kar Klf>o~ 
iur Tliero can bo no diflcronco of opinion, I \cnturo to 
hope, on tho idonlit} I ha^o suggested of jr"r»NikobTr with 
tho Kiua dip/i of the Jillaka for it is made evident enough 
by tho location nsenbod to the island orer against I^Sga 
(llpd, or tho And7roan*NikoKir archipelago, as well os from 
tho context informing us that from JTuftrnpal/nnn, in the 
kingdom of Damila (s=s Careripattam, a litflo to the north 
of Tranquebar), tho hero of the ator} passing through the 
air descended at the island of Kara, so named apparently 
from a conspicuous JTdio tree {=C<jnfhium parttjtoum) 
under whose hospitable shade he took up his abode The 
recent translator of that Jjtaka, Dr Kouse,* at once jumps, 
more sohlo, to the conclusion that part of Cejion, or some 
islet near it, is the place intended, but we Lave already 
pomted out in tho precedmg article that the term Nagn dlpa, 
when designating an island, almost certainly applies to one 
of the Nikohars if not to the wholo group itself of those 
islands 

There still remains, however, the vanaut reading Saline, 

^ the Jafaka translated from Ute Pmli by vinous hands under the 
editorshin of Professor Cowell vol ly p 160 a 2 The Malabnr coast 
Buggestcu as the location for the Icib^ m of SauuK in n 1 s likewise wron^ 
it should be the Koromandel coast 
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occurring in several editions of Ptolemy's test/ to be dealt 
•ndtb. Tbe task is easy enongb, albeit et first sight this 
reading bids fair to upset the identification just suggested. 
It requires, in fact, but little discrimination to see that the 
Saline of Ptolemy’s days is nothing else but the very 
toponymic which, after the lapse of thirteen centuries, was 
found still surviving in a more or less modified form by tbe 
Chinese travellers, when it was fixed down by them as 
Sinologists of note, blinded in the endeavour 
to discover in this term the meaning of ‘Kingfisher-blue 
Islands,’ ‘Green Islands,’ and the like, have, as wo have 
seen, egregiously failed to perceive that it is a mere 
transcript, and not a metaphrase, of a local place-name 
Still QcouTnng, under the corrupt form in 

thong Island, the present-day representative of the Chinese 
Ti*\cex^lan'8ha>i ^ It must be remembered, in fact, that the 
characters employed m the transcription ^ sound as 
T«‘o«-lojn-SAa«, TsUitWaiu-SJiau, C/i*oui-/a/iff'Sa/iff in vanons 
Southern Chinese tUalecta and TAict^favi-SQn in Annamese; 
nbile those oocurnog in the alternative rendenug ^ g 1 ^, 
r«'ifet-7<7H-JJs«, are pronounced Ta'ui’lam-i in Hakka, a form 
remarkably well approaching to the Ptolemaic Saline {Sa- 
Ifin-i, Sa hn-i, Sn/aiyi) There seems to be no doubt that 
all these designations ore traceable to an original term 
Seluma, Seluman, or Sulaman, which, under the form 
i/’rams, occurs, us we have seen, m the Sussondl-Jataka, 
aa the whilom name borne by Kaga-dipa Island. Although 
It is possible that at so remote a period this term was 
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cmplo}cd to designnto solely tlio Grcit Nikobar or, at best,, 
the pur formed it with Iho minor sister island now 
known os Littlo NikobTr, it ts evident tlmt, liko its later 
day successor's NdffU dipa, j\’’d^ir aha (i'likob'r), etc , it must 
hovo been extended m the course of time to the whole group 
of the islands indeed to the entire AndTraTn NikobJr 
archipelago ns exemplified hy tho fact already noticed in 
tho preceding article that tho Chinese included all that 
insular region under tho denomination of Ts'icci Ian Islands 
Such being the caie, there seems nothing extraordinary in 
tho assumption that the term Sennna or Seluma camo to bo 
couplcil with the name of the island of Ktha, in the same 
manner that later on it occurred with its substituto Ndga 
or iVf?/a r<Jm so that b> the period at which Ptolemy 
collected his information tho island in (question was already 
known both as KAta Seluma and Ktha N<lga Island, whence 
the probability of his baling noted it down either os Saline 
or Khalioe It goes without saying that it would bo of 
groat importance for historical gcogrnpliy to find out which 
of these two readings was tho one adopted in the original 
Ptolemaic IIS Put this is now impossible ns that work 
has no doubt btc me cither lost or destroyed long ago 
At all erents I hope that I have conclusively shown 
bow both Tcadiugs may bo justified as applying to Kar 
Nikoblr, and from tbo position assigned to Khaline or 
Saline by our geographer in respect of his Sazakata thcre- 
seetDs to be no doubt that Kur Nikobar was the island ho 
had in mind Could it bo possible on the other hand, to 
ascertain that Saline le the spelling ho really used we should 
then have probably, m spite of the reasons militating in 
favour of K ir Nikohar to give the preference to Tilan 
chong as being the only island of the group that looks like 
having preserved ns part of its name down to this day the 
over twenty centuries old term Senna m one of its many 
modified forms I need not further dilate upon this subject 
I should think in order to prove the practical identity of 
these two appaiently so widely dissimilar toponym cs 
Suffice it to call attention merely to the fact that not only 
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inihal but also medial s is, as baNO seen during tbe 
course of the present inquirj, lisped in manj nn instance 
in Further Indian dialects, ivhereforo Tthii— or perhaps 
more corrcctlj* Thxlan or Thulan — raai well bo but the 
modern pronunciation of SiAiw But eien this is not 
probably the old correct form, which both the Chinese and 
Ptolemaic readings argue to havo been something liho Smi 
Ian Sn lam, Sa Jan or Snhn, none of which is %erj far 
different from Sennua, Sahtma, Sulama, etc What the most 
probable original form of this toponymic was we shall try to 
find out in the nest article 


Agathodaimonos (]So 139) 

Ptolemy places this island on his equator, hence its 
real poMtion becomes fixed in the middle of tbe Bay of 
Bengal between 5^ 38 and 6* 30 N lot In De Donis 
map it IS represented almost equal in size to Bozahata 
and labadiu being thus made to rank as third in con 
spicuousness amongst the islands of the Indian Archipelago 
This circumstance argues that an island of very considerable 
size is implied under that denomination I hare often 
thought that the northern part of Sumatra might be the 
island in question but I have after further consideration 
rejected that Tiew, rererting to the opinion I had formed 
from the outlet that it as shown m the map I havo since 
delineated can be no other than the Great Nikob ir The 
configuration assigned to it in De Donis map very closely 
resembles it will he observed that of the Great Nikobac 
turned with its eastern side down towards the south There 
arc, however, far more substantial reasons in support of 
tbe identification we have suggested Foremost amongst 
them comes that of identity m nomenclature In dealmo 
with this question we must however dismiss at the very 
outset the idea that the term Ayadov Aaifiovo^ vn<To^ as 
applied to the i«le m question signifies as it has hitherto 
literally been taken to mean ii « ifa Bonae rortimae or Good 
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Fortune Island ’ It is tbis mistalcen notion that has alwajs 
misled previous commentators into locating the island m 
the most impossible places The late ‘'ir Henry Yule, 
although having proved hj far the most sensible of them, 
i\ as nevertheless inclined to take it to he the Little Andam tn 
a position it will now be seen, entirely incompatible with 
the latitude assigned to the island in the Ptolemaic text ‘ 
Our expenenee of Ptolemaic geographj, as gamed m the 
course of the present inquiry, has long before this taught us 
that to hold any of the names he has recorded for places in 
Further India to he translations of native toponymies is 
simply absurd From the many cases we have come across 
in the preceding sections we are justified in inferring that 
the course followed by Ptolemy or by those from whom he 
drew his information, in taking down ploco names was not 
on the whole different from that adopted by the Ohmese and 
Arab navigators, that is to say, he merely trunsenhed tho 
native toponjTuics as accurately as he heard them pronounced 
or found them spelt in tho records of his predecessors and 
contemporaries not neglectiog at the same tune to slightly 
modify them so ns to elicit a meaning out of them in his 
own language, whenever they presented him a suitable 
opportunity for so doing without their having to suffer too 
radical a disfiguration In most cases he must have, of 
course found that the Greek navigolors to the For Last had 
already done this for their own satisfaction and perhaps also 
with a view to easier retention of place names belonging to 
the most strange tongues There can he hut little doubt that 
terms fiie Argyra Zestas Kbr^cana Hirer, Sstyroa lelandf, 
etc , originated in such a manner, Agathod&imonos being 
likewise of the number, while Shryse is perhaps the only 
one capable of laving some claim to exception, which novtr- 
tlielcss, na wo shall see in duo course, cannot ho as jet 
entirely proved 
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This piinciplo liaving boon laid do\vii os a preliminary, 
may now proceed with, our inquiry. Wo have already eho'vu 
in the preceding pages how the Cliincsc travellers of the 
first quarter .of tho fifteenth century aro agreed in stating 
that the largest, highest, and most central withal of the 
Ts'icei-Ian^Shan or Tilan-chong Islands was then known by 
the native name of So-Ut-nmi. We have likewise pointed out 
how this island, although sometimes mistaken for the ‘ Great 
Andaman,’ was instead more likely the Great Nikobar ; and 
that, at all events, the term So-tu-man or Siid/ulman did not 
seem to he at all etymologically connected with tho name of 
the Andamans. Of course, owing to the fact that those 
islands, together with the Nikolxirs, were considered to form 
an integral part of one archipelago, any term used for either 
of the two groups was Uahle, as we have seen, to bo applied 
to the whole insular region; so that tho designations TsUcei- 
tan or Titan, So-tii-man, Naga-itpa, etc , belonging more 
properly to the Nikobars, were made to include also tho 
Andamans, and ncc tei4& the term AndSniun may hare been 
extended to the Nikohdr group. lleDce the confusion that 
was made in tho accounts of traveUers between the two 
clusters of islands and the legendary lore concerning either. 

I hope that I have, this notwithstanding, succeeded in 
accumulating sufficient evidence to demonstrate that the 
terms r«'jrei-/<7a or Ti/rtM, So-tu-man, and Ndga-dtpa or 
^agga-dipa most likely originated m the Nikobar group, 
to which they were at fir«.t confined, and more preciaelv 
in the Great Nikohlr itself, which thus seems to have been 
the original Ndga dipa, pnor to that called Se> itma, or some- 
thing to that effect. Although, as wc have pointed out, the 
term Naga-dipa appears to have spread in the form of Ahu 
dtpa, as far at least as Kar-Nikobar, by the time the Jataka 
stories were compiled, it follows nevertheless, from the 
passage in the AkUta-Jatoka describing the position of 
the isle of Knm flbe present day Kar-Nikob-Tr) as being 
oicr against Niiga-dtpa, that this toponymic was then still 
applied in particular to a single island, which must have 
been the Great Nikob« Ustdf, the Kaga-dtpa pa, crcclfence. 
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If eo, It foIIowH ns n conscqucDca that the eanio island must 
have been itlial the original Senima For the vorj reasons 
stated ubo)e, llio fact of this term surviving most probabl} 
to tlio present da^, disguised m the name of Tilan cliong 
Island, cannot in any way prejudice the conclusion wo ha\c 
just enunciated Tins H eo less likely to bo Iho case since 
there is sulEcicnt evidence us to the term Sertima having 
not ojilj originated la iho Great Aikobur, but banng been 
embodied down to comparativelj recent times in the 
names by which that island itself has been designated at 
various periods We have, m fact, already pointed out the 
very probable connection between the term Sertima in the 
various forms Seinma, Sefania, Sn^ama, Suffai/ta, etc, xt has 
no doubt assumed at different periods and in different 
tongues, and the names TsUii fan, Sut tarn, SuJam, Satan, 
Sahn, or Sabne that wo have found recorded for islands of 
tho Nil oblr group, suggesting at the same time a further 
rolatronsbip of all of them mth the designation So lu man, 
S\nViQ.man or Snlaman applied m particular to the largest 
island of that cluster, the Great Nilob.lr We did not 
omit, moreover, to notice the apparent analogy existing 
between the name of Dtohan (Devn vana, Deramnn) borne 
by the highest mountain in Little Nikobar and So tu man 
or So tu ban This latter term may well be referred to, on 
the strength of that analogy, to some such original form as 
Su deo man or Su deo ban (Sudeva vans, Sudevaraan , and, 
perhaps, Vasudecamati, Vasudaman, etc ) There mav evist 
some mountain once having borne either of such denomi 
nations in the Great NikobSr, after which that island came to 
be styled the So tu man or Sudkaman Island I prefer the 
second form, Sudhanian, because it occurs as a mountain name 
in the Puranas and becanse it is not far different from either 
So tu man, Su tla man, Sulaman, etc , or Su deo man, Su dto 
f an, etc If no mountain in the Great JfikobTr can be proved 
to ever have rejoiced in any of these appellations, wo would 
simply have to trace tbeir ongiii to other causes, such ns, 
eg, the existence on the island of some settlement or tnbo 
bearing the name of Se*omba Servmbu, Seruma Seluman 
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■etc ,*-~pcrlinj« till cquiMilont of the Cl uio*o C*/i i fin ini or 
CTh licaii tni, and if not, of iho Sfnn imn, Shnn bin, or 
Shorn bill , — from nhicli or whom iht I'laml ftcqutrcil that 
drnginUon Hut in no oouhl ne liml ourscUii nnilcr 
l)io rjocc*’'jl} of linMng to pi\o up tbo connoction wo have 
e^lublulied iHlnitn tiio^c immc^ unil the* Great ^sikobtr for 
\t Tests ui>on the quasi hisloTicnl nUnUts Scruoifisr 
(ftpa anil it oouhl bo nccessarj in ortlcr to uj)«it it to 
ilemonslnite that tho Great Nikoblr cannot Inj claim toward* 
liaMiif* poa«cs‘icd either of these two dtnoTiiinition* Tins, 
it Will now bo eccii, is no caaj task, unco both term* SffUina 
nnd iVdj 1 - rfJjjo nppcir to lia\o been down to tin* day 
inccssantl) bound up, in some more or less modified form, 
'Mth either the tinino of the island itself or thoso of itw 
iwpulation and ihcir Mttlcmcnt* 

liming du>po e<l of so intricate & question of tcmttnolog), 
It Tomams to draw attention once more to iho vert probable 
fact of tho uuiucs Semma, Ndga tllpa, and their dcrivatiics 
Or modifications, having soon spread to the other islands of 
the group to which they were indiscnniinatcl} applied b} 
navigator* and foreign Itadcte, *o that it became in the 
course of time necessary to uso soroo supplementary appclla 
tions in order to distinguish ouo island from tho other It 
IS thus, presumabl) , that originated tho complex terms 
Nthohiir, Ttlan chong, etc, for two of those islands, and 
perhaps also that tho oamo of ‘Chief,’ ‘Principal,’ or 
‘Highest’ Nikoblr had to be given to the largest and at the 
same time loftiest of them in a similar raanner to what 
■occurred m modern times, when the designations Great 
Nikobar aud Little I^ikobar had to be applied, for tho eako 
of clearness to tho greater island and tho one next to it in 
size respectively X brief consideration of this not altogether 
unessential detail will enable us to grapple mth tho true 
ongm and import of the Ptolemaic term Agathodaimonos 
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and show us the reason why it was applied to the Great 

JTikobar. 

It will now have, I venture to think, hecorae perfectly 
clear that this term is nothing else but an ingenious 
travesty, in the himaUon of Hellenic classicism, of the local 
toponymic So-tii-inaii, Sudhdmaii, etc., prefixed with the 
word Aga, which may stand, as noticed before in connection 
with Aganagara, for either Nuga, Nagga, or Agra, Agga 
(=s* chief,* 'principal,* and also 'high,* 'highest*) Hence, 
Aga>Thodaimonos, or Aga-Thudaimon, would mean simply 
Agga - Sudhaman, that is, the ‘ Chief * (‘ Principal ’ or 
‘Highest’) of the ' Stidhitmau* (or * So-tu-mun') Island-. 
It may be objected that it would hare been perhaps more 
correct and conformable to well-cstabliahed usage to call it 
instead the JTa/id-Sud/idfnan ; but I would point out that the 
interpretation 1 ba\o here put upon the prefix Aga is merely 
the one suggested by the coosiderottons mode above as 
regards the island being tbe largest, and the highest withal, 
of the So-iu‘iuan or Nikobar group. It might perhaps be 
more correct to adopt the other alternative set forth above, 
and view it as u contraction of Ndga or Kagga", but tho 
settlement of this question is relatively a matter of secondaiy* 
importance. The es-sential point is, that Aga is a mere 
connotative prefix, playing in the rtoloraaic designation of 
the island a similar rtilo to those {Ndgn, K^ttgga, Ao/iyu, 
Kega, Align, Lula, LiK/i, Laju, etc) occurring in the names 
recorded bj the early Western travellers for the island, or 
group of islands, in quesfiou ; and that therefore its presence 
at the head of the composite under discussion is perfectly 
justifiable. The second part, Thodaiiaonoi or ThiidaimSn, of 
the compositum is wb.it constitutes the real name of the 
island, and as such its corrcspoudcnce to iSo-/H«nian or 
Sudhilmnu is so perfect und striking as to readily di6}>ose 
ofa« 3 * further doubt respecting the identity of the two sets 
of terras Tbc onlj dirparity observable consists in the 
sligbtly different initial letters; but this, as wc now well 
know, is only npfiannf, it being quite possible that the 
initial * in the local name was lisped by the nalire*. so a* 
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to cause tbo Greek na\igators and travellers to represent 
it b\ a ^ , or else tbis trifling modification was more likely 
introduced b} them on purpose, so as to tnako the whole 
term con\c} tbe meaning of 'Good Portuno Island/ os 
suggested at tbe outset There cannot occordmglj, I should 
think, be anj further doubt left os to the real purport and 
upphcatioii of the Ptolemaic toponymic, especially when 
It 13 reineuibciod tbat tbe Arab travellers were misled into 
connecting tbe island with Sulmm&n, winch shows that its 
name must have been at the penod pronounced locally, or 
by the foreign navigators, Bomelbing like Thndaiiaon, 
Snrfnmjon, or all forms evidently derived from 

S«ii»w, Sint/mmiin, or Sufatnan To hold that m 

the case in point Agathodaimonos means ' Good Fortune * 
would bo, therefore no less a piece of absurdity than 
helieving with tUo credulous old Arab navigators that 
Sudhainan Sul^wian, and similar terms were etymologically 
connected with the name of Solomon of Biblical memory 
"While on this subject, it may be o^some interest to recall 
tho suggestion made by the late Colonel Yule to the effect 
that the name Anduftia t might bavo been adopted from 
u transcript m Grctk of tho term AgatbodftUDOaos m tbe 
contracted foim Ay Sajjuov ‘ It will now be sufficiently 
clear tbat, boweier ingenious it may seem, aucb a conjecture 
cannot be endorsed for although the name An<tamon has 
been at times as we have noticed applied also to tbe 
NikoVlTS it can hardly have anything to do with tbe 
traditional designation of the latter, which was, instead, 
SuclhuntaH, Suiieoinan, (Sudainioic, or something of tbat sort 
And while it is true that, by further contracting the 
puzzling Greek compositum and restoring its first part to 
ifs probably correct original form Agga, we would obtain 
the reading Ayya nav, practically identicol n ith Marco Polo’s 
w4h«7<7ih«h— whereas by re simpler process we might elicit 
tbe variant Agaman oi the latter from 'Aya /xtov and by 
bolder methods trace the Arab forms Lajahalus, La^^eUUit, 
L\miW% {ZTaga mniiHs. J^agga imnuf 2^anga mmim), etc. 
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to problematic Greek (raoBcripts Aaya^fxoio^, Naya-’Hovot, 
Aa-fja-fxoi‘0^, Nayya /loi-oc,— there atill reranins the stem fact 
confronting us that in nil known Ptolnmnic texts no fm^otho 
full, or practically full, forma AyaOovSaffioio^, 'AyadoSatfioivi, 
fttui no sign wlnto\cr os to anj curtnilmg ■such ns con 
jeetured obovo baling taken place Jforeoicr, Ibo significant 
particular tliat both the Arab otiil Chinese na\ igators of tho 
old (Inja hare put on reconl each of the two toponymies 
and or Siidfomatt (the island of 5 ii/<n«idii 

or Solomon’a tomb according to the former), prorcs that 
both names were known to them ns distinct designations 
for tho islands which could neier haio occurred bad tho 
term Su(l/iHina» — or Agfjaiuihamnn, Kagn%\idh(iinan etc, 
08 represented m Agathfidaimonos— •disappeared m nasal 
tradition by effect of the latter’* collapse into Andtnuln 
lloth topony mica can be traced back m llic rcl itions of Arab 
troiellera to at least tho ninth century , and if Amldman 
18 not an Indfi^importod term, nor originated locally, but 
was invented by the old western navigators, it must be 
tho corruption, or adaptation, of some native name for tho 
islands, such os, eg, Naga, A'agga, Nanga, Angtt, Auda, 
Andha, Andha\a, Ananda, Anaufa, A’lmd/r, etc , then found 
current m tho Bay of Bengal, but not evidently of Sud/d 
man, Sulaman, and k/ndred terms Should the paternity 
of it liavo to bo ascribed to the Arabs, it would not be 
difficult to conceive how, from tho fact of their having 
heard the islands designated by Borno one of the above 
names, and noticed at the same time that the natives were 
living, as the Catalan Atlas puts it, with "vnum folium 
ante et retro ahum," suggesting the idea of Adamitic apparel 
they would be led to modify the name of the islands mto 
Andaman or Addman, so as to make it practically mean 
the country of the Adamites A similar course, we have 
aeaa, waa adopted, by who ttawsfovnifti 

mto io Aifo 80 that it might convey the sense of liegio 
niaforuni, which again occurs m the Insula nudoium of our 
medimval geographers It is possible, on the other hand, 
that the etymological connection, if any, with the name of 
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Aflum Tvns suggested to tUo Arabs through Adam’s peak 
and relaliio tcmplo and footprint in Ceylon, uith winch 
iahnd either tho Great Nikohlr or tho Andiimrm group was, 
as we have noticed, soiuotimcs confused in tho relations of 
tbe Atnb Iravellcra 

I have also tljouglit for some time, ns nlrcadj stated, tint 
tlie tt.rm Agathodairaonos, il laKen in its litoral sense of 
* Good Fortune,’ might he tlio equivalent of sotno Sinshrit 
vrord like, e g , SwfiAarfra, easily transformable into Sinuadi a 
m the Oriental vornacvilaTs, in which case it could liavo 
meant the northern part of Sumatra, where tho citj of 
SamiiclKi or Samacha mid tho homonjmous district were 
situated, uhich, owing to imperfect Isjioulcdge of its 
gcogtsiph), could have bceu supposed to form a separate 
island bj the ancient navigators Tho fact of the identical 
meaning ‘Good Fortune’ occurring in connection with 
a rather conspicuous island off the we»t coast of Sumatra, 
fflamely, Si-bini or Si borut, the largest of tho Montowi 
group, termed Eijtand Qoede Fotiuifn by the Dutch,* seemed 


* more feBcrnlly Orcat Fortune,’ in erOer to di-tmjiiish it from 
'tattle Fortune’ Islanil furtier down lowinls the entrance to buudi Strait 
I Ignore Ibv cnn5M that led to wcU sAme« being to tin. islands in 

<ineaboij probably they are to be triced to aome bit of luik met with by 
some niTigafot when ai'Uting them tut certainly do not ap«ir to hare been 
translrtions of local tojonymics This Bcconnta for sucli oesi'Tiitwijs being 
ptettY irell c«ninicia iii Fat Eastern seas oootber ‘ Fortune IsKud’ is to K. 
loand lyiog uC the south west coast of Luzon in the Fbilippines It has been 
■obsertrt {,ce T'ounff Tit lol la p 178, note 6) that Agataodaimonos Nesos 
may he taksn also in the sense ot Island of the good Demons, the allusion 
hero Iwing to the naui os who • are rery good devils ” Oa the saroo lines one 
might suggest that Aniitiao may be a corrupted form not of Uandurinn as 
bit E blaiWfcU put it, but of lid H munn or Antn-mumt,'* which m ilalay 
would mean • goo I ’ or * mild tompered demon ’ or spirit, and could thiu pass 
muster for aaequiiiWnt of Incinnection with the fiml syllable, 

mnn, i>t the term A' dam 1 1 , 1 may here obscne that it occurs at the end of mans 
1 cime of tsiands in the ttoLi) Aicltipelago such as, e g , Tio-man, Pm man 
ilan^ man, Hiiija mar, die man Bii man Le man etc It u not, however’ 
aosem in oth^r place-names, ss Choral man (Creel) Kite man fRiverl ‘Joi,.’ 
mau (Rod), Pogi man (Diy), Kcmaman (Distnrt) etc In some of these 
names «ie« s«ma to bo part of the base stem wWe in others it seems to play tba 
role Of a euffir and in such cases it would be interesting to inouirp infr. .fi 
jwirport or meaning “ H'"*® mio i« 

• ^ C that A <» and f«ms to he the older and more correct 

form obtaining m Borneo Kedah Penang and elsewhere ind >fn.fo 

No doubt it H the same wwd as MamtS or JfamU oceaniH" amon-r eertain of 

the Aiutni.an Indians with the nltntical signification ® " 
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|j» Ir)i<! rolmir lo iJiat Ilut I Jiarr jiijjcc ponr* 

|o tlir* tlidt no can r»rr liau’ 

iM-twmi *ucli nnmm, or tim UlamU they on«l l!i<' 

l‘i«lrmalc Afathadaltnonei. ihc rml oripii of wJn’th, I »m 
H'lir |*.rfr<t{y cojujner*!, tnu«t U* lrac»{ to lln* tJuif- 
rxpl iu»'«l fttxiTc. rurtlirr, ua rejjanU tin* iianio of Sunmlra. 
I liojw* to i]( innii«trat«* tti a tub^cqnrnl »cclioti ijml il owe* 
n< ciMtrnce lo olfirr cirruninlancr^. 

MaatoUl, trn {So. loH^. 

Tiiiii uisular {rnmp N l>nt Tn;*«icly n-fcrml lo Ly I’l^il^IlIy 
5n tlic folloiTinj* (enmt-— “Tlicrc nrc mM lo Ijc ftl«o Ion otlo r 
fonnin^ R proup ctJlrtl Manlolal. fhin: 

which uhlp^ fa^lcnc*! wtlli iron nail* nrc bihI to lx* tinahlc 
lo moTi* auay ('{•crlmjM on occoool of iJio tn’if'intic fron in 
the l»lnn«U), otnl Jicticc they nre huili wiiJi >io^xlcn Iwli*. 
Tin* inliihilanU nm culled UftoloUl, oinl nro rcpiiUd to Iw 
cannibal*." • Ifcrc no have the wen*hnnwn lc^*rn(l of 
xna^ftK'lic mountiunn allractuii; alup* hiiHt with iron holla, 
repeated hy «o many outhora, Iwth Wc*t« rn and Kaatc ni, not 
cxcltoling oven llio Cliinev,* from tho da)# of Arislnlle 
lo Iho Very cnil of the Middle Ape# On i)o Doni#’ nuip 
t1ic>o tdund# ore located immediately lo the sonlli-weat of 
A^athodaimonoi between the I’lolemaic ofiuntor and 5® South 
latitude, which com*ponds to a site betwcin C® and 1® 30' 
fired true North latitude. I’tolciny, howe\tr, does not 
awlpn to them any definite position, and merely tnenlions 
their existence on the strcnRlh of o saguo y*«f ilij-if. In 
my map I have doubtfully located them— •prior to liming 
had access to Do Donis* svorh — abreast of the NiI>oI>,“rs,'ai)d 
identilicd them with the latter, thinking that the legend 
as to the attraction of ships fastened s\itli iron nails might 
have originated from the fact of tho well-known engerneM 
of the inhabitants of these islands to obtain pic(vs of iron, 

* MeCnndt*?, ep cil , p 33<i. 

» Aecordinf- to Klaprolli On U>m li,j«na ««« Santarfm** "lli-toi™ •* 
Cosmoftaphle," ttc , lom* j. pn 81, 82. »0, 91. 367 . »I«) McCrimlle. *>!' • 
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testified lo by both Sulaim.m’s and I-tsing’a accounts.' 
Since having, how ever, como to the conclusion that Ptolemy s 
Khabae is most probably Kar-Nikobar, his Saline either the 
«ame island or Tdan-chong, and Agathodaijnonos the Great 
<with, may be, the Little) Nikobar, I am inclined to think 
that the Manwlar may more likely correspond to the smaller 
islands of that region, especially those of the Kamorto and 
Teressa groups, namely: (1) Kamorfa, (2) Nankatiri, (3) 
IrinUit (=Tnkrita?), (4) Each.ll (with Mohean village on 
it) , and (5) Teressa, (6) Bompoka, (7) Chauri, (8) liatti- 
Halv, to which might be added (9) Jleroe, and (10) either 
jMilu or ilenchdl, on the aouthem side of Sombrero Channel 
near the Little Nikohar. 

The islets located by Ptolemy to the cast of Ceylon, 
i e , Qutaaia (sEumara, Kum.lnta, Kamorta Zaba (Jaba, 
Java), Zibala (Jivala, §evala, SivSla), Nagadiba (N3ga , or 
Nugga-, dipa), Sonata (Siiumara, Sumsumara?), probably 
belong also, as we have observed, to the same archipelago, 
and may thus have at the same time formed part of the 
legendary Maniolai 

I haie thought also, from the very uncertain position 
assigned to the Maniolai in Ptolemaic and poat-Ptolemaio 
geography, that they might on the other hand correspond to 
some of the northernmost isles facing the west coast of 
Sumatra,* especially those of the Si-ilalur and Banyak 
.groups. The names of Si’Malni and of its deep bay. 


ChaTsaaes, op cit , p 150, and Iletiiaad, id-, pP 8-16 

Ite terregtnal gIol>e of Utitia B«hein, Nuremberg', a b U 92”~ 
says UcCntulle, op til , p 213 — >» licj aie calisd jlTonitfa*, wd are placed 
immediately to the north of Ja»a Major ’ If by J#ra Major, Borneo, as seems 
very pwWWe, where understood, it would toUosr that the J/nniofa# or 
were by the earlogiepher Uhea to be the rhilipouies, owing presumablv la 
a n-cmbUnco m names between them wd JfiiNifa, the web known nitive 
de«ignation of a town and bay on the islawd of Lnion, so called it is g-iid 
(« U. M.I^. .j nL p MS, l™, , a, 

i&la^ers Ihit it is haidij poKnhk that »nch a toponyinic could linvA at <n 
early a date vtashed Europtan gwmapheta It is neTerthdess a fact that after 
the name Jf «ni te had been to Laeoa, and the whole archiMlar^, of thi 

PbUippmes had been me ude/onder the generic daiguatien hv tht 

PortuOTi^. many trSTcUm and writer,, amoa- wb^ Dampier and Geroeih- 
eaten, bpa to that XanMu w« doiAtJws the onS pa„oTtho 

laUnds, known t<* Iholemy sad a_ v — - ““"lo 


EK Tort’s " llistoire Gcnmle 


j* ty kiln as Maniolai 

oc* >oy^,’» t X, Tans, 1752, j 


of the 

Jfaninlat (sco 

pp 376-377) 
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Si-JfiiftinJin, ara not ver^'diaiinjilar—jtroWdrd it is lioruc in 
muni tint Si is n mere prefix — lo JWmtiol, Mahn, or 

Ma/iir, Tfio samp may bo said of the names of the Binyal 
(Jliiiwd, Miiiitn) Islands, and of their inhahitaiits, the 
JUitniin Tiio Catalan Atlas of A-i) 1375 informs ua that 
the island of Tuprokiim (litre incauinp Sumatra) is called 
J/fljrno-CrtM/y,’ a term \\hicli, if not n corruption of JJiiianr;- 
/,(tbnii or Meimnff-^kfihaii, is capable of licing referral to both 
Hanjnlc or and Haniotai, ’ 

Sctlaim.Tn, in AhiT-rnid's relation, mentions nn island called 
J/oWoH, Ijing lKt«cen Srrfiutlb (Cc}lon) end Katah, in the 
Sea of India (Bay of Bengal), on tlic eastern side Its 
inhabitants, ho adds, are block and naked, irith cannibal 
habits, although tbc} nortnally Jiso upon fish, platiluiiis, 
coco'uiuts, and supar*cano; they dwell in tliickcfs and ha\o 
no king* A rcry i>imihr picture, ne hnvo remarked, has 
been drawn by Marco Polo of the nati\cs of Koexmau 
Trom both this circumstance and the location assigned to 
Zlalhnn bj SuUlman, it seems reiy' probable that this isliind 
belonged to the Nikobar group I have occord!ngl_j 
suggested its possible identity with the ArtixrxxxHii of the 
Ajlib, ond with either Lalti-Malv, Mdii, Moroc, Menchal, 
etc, asking myself at the parac time whether its niruo was 
at all to bo connected with that of the Zlaniolai * Be it 

* S<* Cordier (op cit , pp 17 tn«I <2), who mfrclv tnnt«iiti himself with 

tranicnhio? Tsstu*! douhtfiil sspisnalion m *' Magnn-VaMfUUii lieu eii tous 
C tea trompes, ou noot da {'rands (ronpenrs, jrny»n-<airi//i ? '* There was ao 
ha Trvmpeiiaa or lift tUi (n>m}>*"ni m those parts, oamelf, Engano, so market 
in serpral IrencU charts of the ei^tcntb centoir, but (.videntlf Ihts desi^ation 
can hardly have anTthin;; to do with Jfayna Cau^^J, which, m mv opiiuon i» 
nlranst certiinlv a clum«y trnBscnpt of r II will he obserred in 

lact that tills foponymic genertll) appears m the rclnt nns of trarellers nf the 
Butceath and MTeiiUentb centonrs J/maitaio rHarhosa) Jfaitmcsio (Kcaii 
ben), JAijiii ^mia (t aleniiio), ctc , forms not very different from Mayno-Caul'j 

’ There IS also an islet teario,; the name of J/«neA (Pulo Maneh), north «est 
ot Piilo Jl-iya ID Eaya Uii, west coast ot Somatre 

* Sec Itemjiid op cit , p 20 The ulvsd » tenin.d Kalhnn in the ^Inld.f**ir- 
«J djiKh ('rv.* l«n tier iith i 3? ifevit^ "Jfeneiffes ‘1» f’fD{fe,‘”p ioJi 

* MiXhan looks rather like a Malajr-denved word of the onsinid Iona ilalan^ 

IfaUhati, cU Malan or ililartf is the Ualsy term for a rock a bflla aboie 
high water, and wonld thus well swf the loadstone rocks, or eUo fho coral reefs 
fnnfirgmonof theNikohats Agnatreaemblailcedics ofcourse esi't between 
Maihan and the names of ffi Malm aodiia bay, St MuUndan hut the i<fenti/ii.at en 
Wonld bo geographically luitenahle as the pmition a«5igned to in *he 

Arab account on the line Ce 7 loa>.£slisi (nicola) a^uu it to be one of the 
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as it ma), there can ho but little doubt, from Ptolemy’s 
statement as to the inhabitants’ reputation for cannibalism, 
that those legendary islands must correspond to either 
the central group of the Kikobars or the northernmost 
isles facing the irest coast of Sumatra And as regards 
the term Maniolai, there is some likelihood as to its 
having been derived from aomc Sanskrit name of the 
loadstone, Ayo'ikamta worn, Ayomani, or simply JTffni, 
which served as a base for some compound like Zlamyalx, 
or Manxyalayn^ Or else the same term may 
M traceable to a compositum built upon the 3I6n word 
QOD, xwnh meaning a ‘man,* corrupted into Hmha^ 

^anthtt, or Mama, which we find, e g , in the contracted 
form Nia or Nxah in Pulo Ntaa, to which it gave its name 
Originally it must have been followed by some other word 
(perhaps Ah or Sala^) meaning negro, pygmy, savoge, 
cannibal or something of that sort, conjointly with which 
It formed some compound (such as, eg, Mmh Ah) 
suggestive of the transcript Mamelaj adopted by Ptolemy 
to designate the inhabitants of the islands ns well as the 
isles themselves From the resemblance of such a compound 


central N kobars » tua{«l on e ibcr a de of ‘Sombrero Channel 

LoaitoneWairf A *• ”“» 

Used cbieflj bj Far Ea-tem Baddhisfs lodes 'mate Ce> Ion ■^tpr'r■T 1 ■^l 

IS I: ““ 

existed in »o far u the Stra O are concenied excent^io the Iph ? never 

that Onental t and that they me nccorduiHv^ fir ot 

wcks wthnl cUl e pretended to identifytbem “ It mavhB n Itian the 

that 6 e Aa ;wM or ft nnfsporc « e LioqCW «o nemiif r forthermore 

a 1 on vena »een on the e ti where t S^t bon that 

1 fix approx mitcN at A.D 1310 but wh cb even^^*^.’'”^, 

earned further ba h than the tuelffh eenbirT The JL!?. ‘ « not 

reefs IS far more aoc cnl, and had Mc^idle^onM i ^ load-tone 

t je aoiuTo tl e klUr mentions — to an, - .» ^ ilford or from 

wh h the rocks are known in Inda folklon. *“***“‘^8 name by 

It m ght bare been perhaps of some hdn in fixinr.^ S*'’'ng the above twaddla 
r “* “wng me position of them 
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to Mant, JTaniydh, ole , coupled with the probable fondnes? 
for iron coromon to tbo natives of the Nikobirs and 
neighbouring islands, the legend of the loadstone rocks 
could easily originate, and grow supported by tlie fact 
that all the boats built in Southern India, Indo-Ohina, the 
Malay Archipelago, and China up to quite recent times, 
have always been constructed exclusively of vood and kept 
together with wooden bolts and cords, without s single piece 
of iron in them. 


Before closing these notes on the islands of the Bay of 
Bengal, I wish to draw attention to the fact that the 
Nikohlrs and Andamans have generally been located by 
early geographers and navigators touch further north from 
their true position ; so much, in fact, that they came to 
occupy a site in close proximity to Cape Negrais and the 
Arakancse coast In the relatiou of Abu*?aid it is stated 
that after the island of Jtamnt or Jiaml (North Sumatra) 
there are the Zeiijebdfds islands*; after tlieso there come 
two other isles (Andamans) separated from the former by 
u sea called Anddindn ; beyond tbero are mountains out of 
the sailing route, containing silver-mines (the Arakan coast, 
i e Ptolemy’s Argyra) * It is apparent from this description 
that the Andamans and Nikolrars were believed to be nearer 
to the Arakaneso seaboard than is really the case Such 


‘ The Ltnjeiilui, or L<injabalui, of Snleiniaii aai Ahu-zaid are most 
likely the l\ikohan Besides conipanog, ae already Eu^gested the Arab 
aceoast with I taio", it u usefu] to refer to the deienption ol the ^ikobars left 
bjr Bampicr, who nsited tben la I68S The Arab relation mentions eocoanut- 
trees, amber^a, and palm Wine amone the production* of the island,, and so 
does Bampier I-tsing eaps that Ibo Kerb is very steep nod crag^ toward 
the east and Dampier "peats the some shitement as regards the snuthem shore 
of the island he visited The Zenjtbalui of the Arabs and the £o e of 1 tsing 
can Bcaicelj be the Andsmsos, as, according to Sjmes (loc cit ), there are 
absolutely no cocoannt trees growing there 

* They were out of the route of the Arab ships because this ran from Qiulon, 
°f ^oUanii to the hikobacs, and tbenre to iatah-iar, or Takua p3 (TakSpa) 
The landmark of the Arab navigator* to reach the land of silver mines (from 
tha Andamans) was, according to Sdlaiman (in Remand, op cit , p 9). 
a mountain called KituinSmt, lit the • Aospici us 

M^tmo’), the name of which. Colonel Tale suggested, might ho but 
a tiauilation of the rtolemaie 'AroflosWjuenis aoMj Tlus, it will now (e 
seen, is impossible, and the greatest probakbtr is that '"'as but 

an embeUiahed transcript of Xutamt, the name of Bassei- **- 
being the mountain of Bassein, I e Capelicgnu 


1 , the landmark thus 
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^ mistaken notion Tvas by no means peculiar to "Western 
navigators ; for wo find that tho Chinese, in their halcyon 
days of interoceanic navigation, held the same view. No 
better proof could bo given of tho position that the Chinese 
ascribed to the Andamans and Nikobars than by referring 
to the Chinese chart of the sea-route from Sn’inin-ta^la 
(Sumatra) to Ceylon, published by Phillips in the Journal 
of the China Branch It A.S. (vol. xx, Nos 5-G, 1885). 
The chart, in the opinion of Phillips, is older than the 
commencement of the fifteenth century. I have made a new 
study of it, at least for the portion concerning the Bay of 
Bengal, and I was thereby able to add some new names left 
untranscribed by him to bis list, to supply a few more 
identifications, and to rectify several of the identifications 
be suggests I must briefiy refer to these points, as on 
them depends the position of the Andamans and Nikobars 


in respect of the coast of Axakan. Phillips’ principal 
mistake arose from his reading the ^ of the chart as 
Lo-Vnng and identifying it with Rangun. unaware perhaps 
that Rangun was so named, or rather renamed, as late as 
A.D. 1763 by Along -Bhura, previous to that date being 
known as Bagun or Takum (Takong in Taking). From this 
mistake the idcntiScatioos suggested by PhUlips of some 
places noted in the map between Lo K'ang, as he reads it 
and Chittagong, as well as of several others below Lo-k'ann 
become wrong, and there still remam a few places impossible 
to identify^ no matter how the names given in the chart are 
twisted. I could not account for this fact until I found out 
that Lo.Vang, or rather Lo-Uhig, as it is pronounced in 

Mandarin really represonta MaUhlng or SaUJim.ir, i „ 
AraVan, Once tbia point aettled, most of tlie t. • te * 
places in the map become easy of idenlille 
nppear from the foUoiving li,., wb.d. f 

correctly identiOed by Phillips .re 
typo, and those eilber added ot newlr ideotLri 
Italicized, all being arranged in th' by me are 

oecar in tbe ebart. ® ■» they 
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It will appear from the above hat that, m the opmion 
of Chinese navigators, the Nikoblrs and Andumdns lav 
abreast of the Arakanese coast, and preciselj, between 
Capo Kegrais and Borongo Island at the mouth o£ the 
Arakan Eiver A glance at the map referred to will 
farther convince one of this , and were tt not for the fact 
that there are no islands of importance between Cape 
Kcgrais and Chedaba, one might be tempted to identify the 
TaUcet’/an, C/iiu-Ztsu, and ^n-te-man Islands 

of that map, with islets and reefs off the Arakanese coast, 
or With the insular groups of Cheduba and Borongo Ijmg 
farther northnards This is what actuallj occurred with 
IVilford, who took Ptolcraj'sBaiakata Island to be Cheduba , 
find fha rajsfaLo mtgbt be repeated by many xn tie case of 
the islands rnatked in tho Chines© wap m question, but for 
tho name /In U man, which vers clearly nams us that such 
ules belong to the Andanoaii ^*lkob”r archipelago In the 
face of the«o facts I think there should be no more hesitation 
in rccognt7ing Bazakata Ehaline, etc , us parts of (ho 
archipelago ]ust mcntioiKd 
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information ancnt these islands except that their inhabitants 
were cannibals. This is quite correct, as up to this day 
they form a favourite haunt for the rude Batta or Battak, 
undoubted anthropophagi of the so-called Indonesian descent, 
though semi-civilized. From the district of Barus these 
islands were evidently named Barnsai. It is also very likely 
from this district that the famous Fan^iir (or PansUr) camphor 
so praised by the Arabs was cxjwrted.’ 

As a good deal of misapprehension has always existed 
among Western writers dabbling in Far Fastem geography 
ancnt the names applied by Oriental travellers to both this 
district and the camphor therein produced ; and as in 
scarcely any instance have the}' been properly identified, 
nnd in none adequately explained, it should prove of some 
interest to go here into their history and show how for hack 
into antiquity they can bo traced, especially as this forms 
a point of first importance for tho ancient geography of 
Sumatra to ho dealt with under the next section. 

Firstly, as to the district of Barns and the islands 
facing it. These seem to has© been frequently confounded 
with one another, os probably was also the case with 
Ptolemy; for in both Chinese and Arab accounts we find 
the Barils district described at times as part of tho coast 
of Sumatra, and at others os on island, and it is not until 
the thirteenth century that it becomes definitely recognized 
as p.irt and parcel of Sumatran territory. Tliis incongruity 
is, no doubt, due to the imperfect knowledge posse«sctl by 
navigators, until a coTni>arntively niwlem period, of Sumatra, 
vhicli was believed to consist of seveml islands 

Proceeding in cbronologicnl order, ue find I-tsIng (a.p 
C7i-t;a5) making mention of the island of P'o-ht-thih 
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^ Chon), winch he locates to the 

^\est of Shih‘h fo shh {p ^ ^)»ie the State of 

S» i Bhoja^ now Palemhau g ' Shortlj afterwards the History 
of the 1‘ang Dynasty (ch 222, c) refers to a district ealled 
^ Lang po hi sz, which, it states, was the 

western part of Shh h fo <(hih Chavannes," with the facility 
peculiar to Sinologists, does not hesitate to identifj both P‘o- 
sAiA and£nH»7j3‘o h\ sc with Marco Polo's Feylec, that is, 
on the north coast of Sumatra, a view which 
Takakuau readily endorses, quite overlooking the fact that 
P o-/k »/iih does not sound like either Fcricc oi Pci M ,® hut 
rather hke Baius or Ba lu sz it being besides pronounced 
Boa ht sat in the Pu chou dialect, a surprising opiiroach to 
the Ptolemaic Barusai or Baiusae 
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lUo name of the camphor therein produced, which name, 
'VO hope to demonstnUe, \va% ptoperlj’ Pdinvt or Pdmsum, 
hut was corrupted by tho authors of those accounts into 
PrtJivtir, I'liHSfir, and tho hke. 

Tho first traveller to mention tho name was in reality 
^ulaiman, in fired A.n. 851, but ho merely speaks of 
plantations called Pnnv'ir producing camphor of 

first quality, in the inland of al‘Pnmii} (northern part of 
•Sumatra), and not of a district bearing that denomination * 
On the contrary, Jlas'udi (v.n 043) nnd tho authors that 
followed him apply the term to tho district of Bariis, which 
they describe sometimes as an island. Captain Bozorg 
(9oj) is one of those who take either course Ho tells us 
of the island of jRnisSr,® and at tho same time of a march 
^»loug the coast from Panxur to Lamcri (IlamnT, Rambrl, 
Lambri), passiug by tbc bay of LfUt'i-hiknl} Dima-^ikl 
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(about w 1300) epeilLS both of an island of Fanrur, 
producing camphor of supenor qualit\, and of a citj of 
Fantur situated on the island of Kalah (west coast of JIalaj 
Peninsula) * \bii 1 Fed! oo the other hand, confines him 
self (a d 1321) to a cursor\ mention of 'the cit^ o£ Fan^ur, 
whence the F insui i camphor takes its name ’* which, howerer, 
be places i« the soiitbcni part of the island of Ja rak,^ here 
meaning no doubt Sumatra ol«o do Ibn Patuta (ad 
13-lo) and ilarco Polo the latter of whom (12^2) locates 
hi8 Fa laui Fa ifiir, or Framui kingdom in the last named 
island termed hi him Java Minor or Little Java 

On the Chinese side, although Cliao Ju kua speaks (about 
A n 1240) of the camphor of Pit tt * we do not find the 
Fansur Qt Pant n district referred to until aboot J399 140D, 
m the Chinese tttjp puhhahed b) Phillips * uader tbe naote- 
of ^ -Ffl I till which seems to be a transcript of Pai ism 
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ntlier than of Pamtn, although there would he no very 
serious ohjection against the latter interpretation on account 
of the final t (often equivalent to ) m transcripts of foreign 
toponymies) occurnng in the Cantonese pronunciation, Pan- 
tmf, of the terra There le further mentioned in the history 
of the JImg dvnastj under the date 1415 cireA, a country of 
h QT Pati-tfu A, which Groeneveldt* has 
taken to be probably Slarco Polo’s Famin (i e BTriis) on the 
west coast of Sumatra, although it appears from both the 
form of the name and iho content of the narrative that some 
place called Pauchm in the Straits is more likely intended ^ 
FinalU, the same Ming historj contains a brief allusion to 
a countrj ^ , Kh ti^Pan-Un, hitherto unidentified, 

which «eeras likewise to ha\e nothing to do with Biriis * 


* i-pUtiu,. b lodo Cbiiu ser ii rol i p l(>j 

he jwg on th« p»mt nl usne as follows lu Gru«e>«ldt ► 
i^ranMihoii \bout that Hm<> some followers of the impeniJ entoys Tto Jaral 
had been dnyen h> -j storni to tl c country P^nu ,r and a Javanese beanne this"^ 

I aid a wn-oiu for tlwi i and brousl t 0 eni to ihe place where the buff fired 
;* wiU rcaddv be wn tl e conteil makes it extremely improbable that Auh« 

1«.! f r**T ”■‘7 ‘I* P'-*"; the env«w 

"ound to Ja^a fr n < lina wa» dmeu to I LaiiDDl .. 

OTO„„dlt, „imie tira«l hW on mio , b,'SSrl» 

■A! »Ue Q MTtfrlj llfr f 0 {or Imyitn IJOO np )38--139i ibut <>>/ »». / vT 

heroalludedt.i/Man- Voloe/be.r 1 fi^ almtt ^ th^? fj' 

contrac) t) e uljnd I .r (l*ulo lanchur) otberwu*e known 

and Ransaog Iriog off tl e ca^t coaet of Sumatra and jf not Kom* 
lown the sania coast r on the we«te™ ebore of ^ 

P.cA.r Sanj, reon.tllng.tm.br It w one “'“'"'f 

to be repre-oatcl l) ] „ t. ,rh wl ile p^, i., >! „ 

I I refer to Karu.') in Cl ii eee peograpl ml I tersture tavannbU 

’ CA »o IteufK vol i\ 1 J89 where all Ibe mfomiat uu m,™ fmm *i 

V n; latora tlml II ere ue m ™m»,e, i, tl„ ^ 

QuijirrU Itrrtfic Januarr 1900 p 139 Pirter »mr» ij ^ ? 

i (tl word Lull el-<»biTiL m -auing Calicut ) ig atafed 
tnbutc between HOJ and ll-t but th -re w Sitbing f irtl er “aid bv w^i, t 
lati nn be ilenlif nl an I further on 1 j “i which thi. 

a 1^ l Inrt 1 eallcl ] mel or off tbr «ut coart [of Mn 

und smgap rt 1 ut nl ether the ( I mm- CabcutSanaTr^Sl 3^}*® 

f li e record., an Iwll. or either of ibno Ibe wmie rh™ wall p ^ 1 -''““ 
the !■ «iieur marie,! on the (Tun -ee man [pul 1 .1 «n y PhiHinsl ’’ 

ImfcMor *Vhlegel in hi,* luin ronSoram naserted in the V ^ ^ *‘*5' 

189J p -DO 1 otel tl at tie Arabw /-errrtlVtr^UM , M * 

Ihercfore to be ilnlifld with Jih iVo,j|«r n "P* and m 

^ 1 , from what wo hare gold above unbAclv'to b^ ‘ f ‘'umatra 

AhI P f.» L wetrr lam f opiw n that il i. Jml. Vs rogards 

I K»l pnifAtr KirJta I tnrimr JCmt AawMp frf the rmdenDg 

lUajar the name pven t Suln) or “ T'-ttl" 

rantAnr l, to bo fount at Ue loiiebnn nf - “■™.. ^ »dlage callfd 

Mglarea P ver Central Mslicra drtnn (irn the 

V * nt Oew^nplive fl ctionarr of 
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In llatay literature Barua is referred to m the Chronicle 
of Fasax* some timo before the foundation of Sumatra city 
(say about ah 1270, or slightly earlier), while it appears 
under the form JhsyrI a modification of Ftnisui, 

m the account, evidently compiled from records on^inalfy 
written in Arabic, of the introduction of IslTmi«m into 
Sumatra (in about 1280-90) given in the “ Sejarah Man}^ ’ * 
That IhsOrt hero means the Blrua district is evidenced by the 
route desenbed os having been followed by the ship canying 
the lluslimic mission from Southern India to 
(Bariis) , Zambn, Lamtrt, or PitM fjt^) , 

and Ant or Uaiu, jjLi (cast coast of Sumatra) 

Turning now to the origin and history of the term Fansur 
or PfliWHj as a designation for camphor, and especially for 
that of the quality produced at BTriis, I have no doubt that 
this term has originated from the banskrit ^9 or 
(^Pauimh, Paminh), denoting a kind of camphor which word, 
brongbt over to Indo China by the etreim of lodfi 
emigration and trans - oceanic trade, underwent several 
curious transformations which it will be of interest to study 
I do not know bow far back into Sanskrit litenturc that 
word may be traced, but it must be very ancient, and it 
IS not unlikely that we have it in Pauiiunut/ra, the name 
of a people — and obviouslj also of a country — referred to 
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in the Mahlbharata,* probably lying m the south of India 
As the irord in question means also ‘ dust,’ ‘ dirt,’ and 
* crumbling soil,’ it must have originally designated either 
crude or powdered camphor How it came to be applied 
to the best quality of and to refined, camphor is a mystery 
to me In Pegu we find the term first under the form 


’ huminasam Hhtimiiiasiit), denoting, according 


to Stevens,® onde camphor But in reality, it is to the 
camphor extracted from the Bliimea bahnmi/eta — a large 
half shrubby weed, common in waste grounds and abandoned 
hill gardens in Arahan, Pegu, Tenasserim, and several parts 
cf S 3ra and Malaya — that it specificallv applies From the 
Hon or Taking language the term drifted into Burmese 
under the form P hong mathcntg or F hummathien (written 




= P'htmmmem) where it designates 


the and also according to Judson camphor® 

From the Mon as well, it is probable that the word was 
adopted into Si itnosc in which it appears as P hxmsen and 
P/»»?N?e/» {Bnnsen Btonsen) It is here howeier, applied 
to the Beioiitca oj/iciiiahs and to refined camphor especially 
Borneo or BTriis camphor common and Chinese camphor 
being called K'atnbin (from the Sanskrit karputa), and the 
Blumfn I ilsm/iifera being known instead as it (To i A^at) 
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and uliliVid in some parts of the cownir> for tin i-'xInctjoTr 
of cuinplior.* 

Now, it is most surprising that, while in linlav iho- 
cumphur obtamcd from the J>rffof>nlitiiopif is tleslgnatwl J.d/iur^ 
and that produced by the same kind of tree in Iluriis is 
fonnt'd Jiapfo liMn « name irrongly applied 

also to Itorncn camphor, it cimo to be alluded lo ok Ftuwir 
or PanKttr {VHmimn) by the curly foreign traders* This 
fact c innot be nceountcil for otherwise thm b^ admitting 
that tlio latter term must haio been originalli imported 
into the flarns ih'itnct hi the pioneer Iridii merthants, and 
that it was subsequently adopted there for the caniphor-trocs 
of the place {Dryol<tl(ttiops amnaiico, Oaerln , Pipfeiwutjirir), 
It U scarcely ns jet understood, o\cn to this day, that this 
loft)' tree grows oulj iu North Boroco, J ilbuun, North-West 
Sumatra, and in the Indau dwlrict of Johor, although there- 
is evidence of Us being formerly spread ncarlj all over the 
southern part of the Maluj Peninsula* It julds twr> 
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distinct products, viz, (1) Bariis camplior, (2) tamphor- 
oil {2Iinijnl Uipio). The Blumea hahnnnfe\n is, on tho 


)ic\r llio nioutli of tlio Itntr, tthitiiir a pMut tluil of tlie ramplmr rolIicW 

in llie Iiidiu district was pnsumaWy overland flero«» the natcrslitd 

Btiinjs, lu liw * Didi imn of llntiali Malaya,” ii 181, rtporta tlmt camphor w 
produced in the Keniamtm distnct (between I’aiiang nnil Inn^anuJ and at 
p 29} has tho foil iwio" passage •‘Ihe camphor-tree is also said still to grow 
in some parts of IVrah /onjwfy it vat ahurtdanty but it has liorn almost 
CTtenmnafcJ bj tin, lollccton in the more accessible parts of the conntn ” On 
p G7 he alludes to its c\winwe inthehaainafthe llemam Uwer, further down the 
■HC'fem side of the pcniu'uli, where, however, be sajs. It w not collected b) 
the local tnbea It is tlicrttore, perfectly clear that at no very remote date 
t imj hoc-trees idmtical m itb those at Itarus were pteutiful nil over the hill tracts 
sit the eouthem p irt of thr IVninsuIa, from at least the tth or Gth inrulleU of 
Northern Latitude dowunards, and that at the time of the Arab traders (ninth 
to fourteeiith century) thfi coUeclion of the drug must have been in full swing, 
not only m the south hut also in the north, uhere it was obtained from the 
JiluHta shrubs The subsequent deebne of the tmde and pre«ent scinliness of 
i)rys2ie/iiNoni trees hare been brought ahout by the extermination of the trees 
thefliMlrea for tho cstraotioo of Ibo valuable product 

Analogous must haic been the case with Sumatm nera.we ln\e seen in the 
prccLding note, Garcia mentiona camphor n* being produced in I’mii in his time 
(1693) , llarco I’olo icconU lU eustcoce to Lamhr\, Dimoshki (etref 1300), in 
^riAir (probably Acb>.h le \chiii) and Rtb^h (perhaps Krung Raba Bay), 
these being pLacee m the extreme north of the uland wliere it does not appear 
that any camphor-trees are left at present rurtber, Dimaahki states that aomo 
sjf the best camphor comes from btrtrah (hlchren, op cit , pp 109 and 204), 
which we shall demonstrate in due conrse, is the baraita country in Palenibang, 
East Sumatra, whence no mch product is now beard of In more recent tunw 
Beanlieu (1621) speaks of camphor being found, besides at Barus at Sinlcel 
(oorth-west of BsrOs), and at Datakam (Uatang di«tnct, south-east of Buus 
ind below Tapanuli) which i* not however, surprising, as the range of its 
present production still extends south ns Natal, only a littlo Aose tlie 

sjiu itor The natise name of the Drv<ibala»9p» m Sumatra is, according to 
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contrary, far more widely dietnbuted, its area iucluding, 
besides Afiam, Arakan, Pegu, the Malay Peninsula, 'Western 
Siam, the north-eastern part of Luang P'hrah Pang, and 
Western Tonkin, also Java, the Moluccas, and part of 
Southern India, especially Konkai^ ' From the significant 
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fact of the plant iu question being indigenous to the Indian 
Peninsula,^ it is but legitimate to infer that the term 

tut the*®, I hive ascertained, ^erc (kntul at tJint penwl from the Slahy 
rcmnsula, Sumatra, and Borneo At ll»e earlier dates reierrwi to above, liowcver. 
^thcro IS ample reason to euppocc that the camphor rpolccn of as being produced 
m Sum was, for tbe ino«t part, obtained locally from tbe ShimM bahaintfera 
* That camphor was at one lime producnl in India, no doubt from the 
Bhimta, appears indisputable from the following evidence I have collected from 
reliable «ourcea — (l) \ra Toan*lin (op cit , p 621) speaVs of it having been 
'cnt as tribute to China between a d 627 and 619, by the kingdom of 
U-tii, U-tiil,or ^ “in tbe south of Central India” — 

cnJently either Otlh, Odra, Utdu, UlbaU (Onasa), or Audiimba (Kaceb), mayhap 
Verhanyi in Gujarat but not, 1 should Hunt., JTtdjmba or iTiraMSnssEachar 
(2) The state of ^ 4^ B{j, 2f»‘h~ehS‘ta JJuldlufa, JTitfaya, or 
ilabbar), savs the ” r‘ei-wcu Tun»fu” (sec CAimo Jtreieic, vol xiu, p 381), 
K the SQufberuTuost of the jj^', SAaa, ftri6e on the sea.couf It produces f6e 
^ BS I/nriHp (lit ‘Naga-btaia perfume,' or camphor, the 

wiuivident ot the SansVrit A’arp«r«, according to Eitel’a “ JIaodbooh of Chinese 
Buddhism,” ind «d , p “2, sv and of Camphor • Bare* according to 
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If th fni;mie t* 
o( the I^t^ad frum the 
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Ibn Batntn, etrangcly enough, although speaking flfay, 
1845) of camphor in Sumatra and ilula-Jarah, makes no 
mention whatever of Fansfir. All he does is to describe 
the method of collecting the drag, and the properties of the 
latter from what he learned at Kalitlch (some port on the 
Fast coast of the llnlaj Peniosala), and says that the plants 
producing it are reeds, which gives rise to the suspicion 
that the drug was there obtained from Bhtmea shrubs rather 
than from stately Bt'yobalanopa trees ‘ He may, however, 
bo quite light after all, as some of the purest P'/rnnse/i or 
Bing-jnen camphor obtainable in Indo-China is, I am assured, 
found in the joints of a particular kind of bamboo.* 
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lilt ubo>c consulprnlipua tMll it hojHtl, liavp mule 
it perfpctU evident tliiit Uio TiidH iiiii>ortc(l ttnn Pihniuh 
nnd lU Intlo-Cliuic«o drn%aiim {V P Immiu, 

Pmg ihlen, etc ),ululo ciripinnlK lU-npnalinp mori t^pecuIU 
the produce of the lUmnn f thanifm which tht\ null do 
to a large extent m rurlhir Iiidta, taint to bi adopted in 
the sequel among '\Vf»ltri» (chictU Arab) trader* under 
the form /«»««!, u ^jiecific mine for the camphor 
from the Dii/ohifumjt tr«x« tx{Hirtr<l at fir^t, ujipanntl} 
exclusivelx, from Iliirua, and blofmnud forth lit<r on int«> 
atoponjmic applied to thi Iturnt distriit ilstif, on iiccount 
of its most characteristic and valuable protluct 

The appearance of the wonl in thi>» now role 

does not, however seem to date further back than tbo 
tenth Centura for os late os a n H »l ''ul nm’n «tiU speaks^ 
as wo liaae seen, of enmplur Molding plunlitions called 
lausurux the island of Jitnotl (North West Sumatra), and 
It IS not until AD ^13 that «c hear, m Mas ildi s * Meadows 
of Gold,”' of the countrj of •— », /rmam— eaidonth ns 
Wo have shown a dental slip for^».s-i luHtm pAmsuh, 
Pilmiu}) M’hcrcas as a botanical term and a name for 
camphor, the word in question is uiidoubtcdli of fur higher 
antiquit), and ma\ po»sibU enter into the composition of 
the ancient Indi m place nanii ramsurA*l>tt, its topographical 
application to a portion ol rurtlicr India (J/arwi district) 
13 apparently not trace iblo furilier bick into liistorj than 
the date abo>t referred to It follows, therefore, that it 
cannot have ans eUmological connection whatever, as has- 
heen before this conjectured bv some inquirers, with the 
toponjmic Bams which possesses a far older record, and 
can be traced into the luisls of ages through tlie Balui 
(Island) of the JIukhta«ar the Lang P o hi sz (Lam Bariis) 
of the T ang chronicles, the P o-/m g/n/i of I.tsmg , memoirs 
(a d 671 - 095 ), the F‘o lu (Balut camphor or camphor oil 
district) of earliest Chinese Archipelagan navigation and 
the Bamsai (Islands) of Ptolemaic fame, to a still older 

‘afr -"J tr«,rf Ij Bubi.r Ue Mrjr.rd t . 
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more often tlmn not known by various distinct names. Tho 
■qaasi.ccrtainty of Si-Hcrnt having been in tho past hotter 
known ns Seili or Saihi is quite Miflicicnt, I think, to account 
for tho term Sabadcibai used by Ptolemy in connection with 
tho group formed b)* this with the IkTtii Islands Sabadcibai 
simply means, in fact, or Sula-diijin, i.c. 'Islands 

ol Saln‘ or, os wo toko it, of SeiLi or Saibt. Tho nomo 
Si'Beriil itself is, it will bo seen, not very dificrent from 
cither Seth, Snilt, or Snfxt- There may, of course, have 
existed some place similarly nomM on tho opposite toast of 
Sumatra, ns there are e>cn now scxeral further southward,* 
after which the islands in question mnj' haxo como to ho 
<lcsignntcd 5 hut in tho absence of indications as regards tho 
former, and in \icw of iho fact of tho other places just 
alluded to being too far away south to answer our purpose, 
wo shall rest content with merely tracing tho origin of tho 
Ptolctnnio toponjmic under discussion to JSeth or Snibi, thus 
locating it no further than Si-Perut and adjacent islands.* 
Ptolemy describes tho inhabitants of tho Sabadcibai group 
also as cannibals. In connection with his description it is 
interesting to notice that Captain Bozorg tells us in his 
narrative that beyond al-Nff/dn (Nias) there lio three islands 
called or Bnatca inhabited, liko tho former, by 

•a head-hunting and anthropophagous population * These 
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<lnlB fto Burprlsitif,’!^ tnlly with those rtiorxlctl b^ I’tolcmj' 
nncni h^ Sabadeibai, as to aupfyrat nt first nfplit tiint one- 
nncl tlie in-iilir group ia here impHcfi. T do not 

think, hoiii’vcr, that #ii<h is tlio case, disjiitv atich Bcducfire 
eoincidpnccs, crmphtl «llb the fact of the striking similarity 
botw een the terms Jtfi then ami St-Iln /}/ (in v. liich Si is either 
nn orn imental prefix or ropri senls the definite artiele). 

Vim dcr Idlh is inctined' to identify the Iternwa islmds 
with those of the Iliitii group rather than nitli fei-Deriit and 
the mighhouriiig iMlnnds settled h\ a Sfentinii population, 
hecniise, lio says, the inhAbitniitsof the Jlattis i nine originally 
from the sonlliern part of Niiis, and foHon, in comnion willi 
those of the latter, tlio Kirbnroiis practice of killing their 
enemies for the sake of their skulls It sooms to mo, never- 
theless, that the term JUmtnt Is |>oshiM\ n mere modification 
of Minitiri or ^Uumra, the name giren to the natives, and 
once borno by oiio of the island* of the Jl.lnyak group,*" 
tihich is likewise situated bejond iil'Nryun (Nios), in which 
case tho three Iteritiat islands of Captain Lo/org would 
correspond to the three larger lluniak'i Or else Smhrfr 
Tnu} be meant for Vurd/ia, Ifog Island, n disigimtion apphtd 
to tho two Tupak Islands, and, incorrc«.tI>, also to tho^ 
neighbouring Si-Jfalur. At all events the probability 
seems to be more in favour of the Bcriiwns belonging to 
the Ptolemaic group of the Bamsai than to that of the 
Sabadeibai 

Although the Mentawi or Jlaotawi presently inhabiting 
Si-Beriit, Si-Porah, and the Pageh Islands uro, comparatively,, 
a mild-raanucred people,’ there seems to be little doubt that 
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tlio islands fronting its seaboard. Snidunff is, to this day, 
tho name of a Tillage and of an upper tributary of tho 
Indrapura Ri^cr. Villages called respcctMcly Sindar and 
Sinlii, and a district and river known as Stndur, exist in 
tho Bcngkulen district further down the const Tho most 
luminous proof ns regards tbo prescnco at ono tirao in that 
neigbbourbood of a district or township bearing the name of 
Stndhti is, however, furnished to us by Chao Ju>kun, who, in 
his C/i>t'/an-cMt ("Descriptions of tho Barbarians,'' written 
m cired A D. 1240), mentions a country called Jflf Jlsm-Vo 
(=Sinda, Smdhu), among tbo fifteen States dependent on 
San‘f(i'ch'\, H {JIj yy (= iMmhlutjaya, tho Sarhozah or Snrlazah 
of tho Arabs), situated, ihereforo, in Sumuirs * In this 
countrj’, ho goes on to say, there is a port nccessibla to 
vessels of deep draught, and in tho hills there grows pepper 
which is small-grained, but hoavj.nnd superior to that of 
Ta-p<in. Tins may he (ho Tapnn distnefc situated on the 
homonymous river (Sungcl Topan) to the south-east of 
Indrapura Dr ITirth takes it, no doubt wrongfully, to 
be Tuban in N E Java,* ns ho assumes 77«i«-t'o to be Sunda 


' See Dr HirtVa article m JaurW JT 5 for July, 1898, pp 478, 601, and 
60S n. , and Taluikusu'a “ Record of tbs Buddhist Rebgion p xliv 
* Tuban is correctly spelt /^fc iff reading Th pan, Tu ben, 

in lla Huan’s relation, as may be seen Ml Croenereldt op Cit , p 172 whereas 
Ta pan is represented in the form ^ Tii pan which may bo read also 
Taban or Dahan, but nerer Tuban It is therefore certain that the last 
term is intended as a transcript of Upon Dr Huth must hare seen t!ie 
incansistency, hut, anxious os be was to identify all the places in SbJ-po 
menhoned by Chao Ju kna as producuig pepper with localities in Java holding 
09 a matter of course that Sbl p'omust certainly be Jara and no other place on the 
face of the earth, he eluppedorer the matter Upon close mrestigntion I now find 
howerer, that the places m questum are almost undoubtedly all situated in 
Sumatra, as the following bnef remarks will show Subjoined is Chao Ju kua’a 
statement, with Dr Hirth’s idenfafications as they sppear m the Jeiirnal R A S 
for 1896, p 604, followed by my own MW ones — 
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■without tiny further explanation ns to where the place bo 
named is to be looked for. If by this ho means the western 
■part of Java, inhabited by the Snnda nation and where 
Sundaneso is spoken, known to the Slalays as TUnnh-Sunda, 
the ‘ Sundn Country ' or * Land of the Sundas,’ ho cannot bo 
right, foi the name Suuda of tho district in question is, by 
the Chinese, transcribed Shun-ta, and not MsiH't'o} 

"We are therefore left to ourselves to find out the location of 
the mysterious and bo far puzzling Jlsm-Vo. That it roust 
have beeu situated on Sumatra we have pointed out above, 
and that it must have included the portion of the west coast 


“ Pepper comes from tbe following places in Shi-p'e, riz — 




Db Hoith’s 
Idsktificacton 
Sokiton, Ea«t Java 


Mt iDEMmCAtlOV 

Subadsna diatnct id Sout1i>£ast Sumatra 
(residence of Lampung) be tbe 

t>f tbe “Tung.hal yang-k‘au” 
10 East Java, altbougb Grooneieldt 
Bays, op eit , p 179 note, that no 
name hse tbos baa been banded down 
in Javanese tradition 


7a-pan 


Tuban 


Xai-hna-yuan 


Pajajaran? 


2Ia-tung Hadangf 

Jang-ya.hi Jsngola 


T««n distnct, 80 utb»easl oi Indranura, 
west Sumatra 


Pew-rufung district, Padang Highlands, 
'Vest ouiaatiu, but moie probably tbe 
vulage of tbe saniB name on the coast 
eoiDo twenty.five miles to the north- 
of BengVnlen It may be, though 
doubtfully, Pagarawan, on the East coast 
of Sumatra, in about 3° 30 N lat 


Batang district, south of Tapanuli (Ta- 
plan na-uli), West Sumatra 


Siogkel district ?, West Sumatra , or 
Bungal Island, Lumpung Bay, South 
oumatra ' 


But tbe pepper coming from 

jriiii-<‘o I Sunda I Stndhu, and very blely al«o 

I I Zan4m kingdom ^ 

IS the best, tbe Ta-pan variety takes the second place “ 


Barbosa’s 


> Sec Hist of tbe Mmg Dyniiaty cited by Groeneveldt on i>,f „ 

,1 „ Bud Ol ra.-». (J.T.) Oai'a „ ,33 S'i;/ 
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of that island occupied by the present district of Indrapura- 
and residency of Bengkulen, in front of which Ptolemy 
placed Ilia group of the Sindai, is the next point to he- 
demonstrated This task is made comparatively easy 
from the fact that Barbosa, uriting An. 1516, mentions 
"a kingdom called Ztinda after a city bearing such a name,, 
which lies in degrees four and three thirds [g or | ?] on 
the southern side [i e. West coastj of Sumatra " “ In this 
kingdom,” he proceeds to say, “there is likewise to be 
found Ter} small grained pepper.**' That the “southern 
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si(le o£ Sumitra here means its West coast seems bevond 
doubt because the kingdom of * llenancabo * (Menangkabau) 
13 also stated to he dalla banda di me/zodi Porcacchi, 
speaking of the ten kingdoms of laprobana (= Sumatra 
^vhich he confuses at times with Ceylon) says evidently after 
Barbosa On the same southern side is the sixth kingdom 
called Z n la from a city of that name lying in degrees four 
and three thirds * His cartographer Porro marks Ftnda 
for Sunda on the map on p 189 abreast of two islets lying 
at the entrance to Sunda Strait One of them is no doubt 
meant to represent Barbosas island of Sunda which from 
the description given of its position evidentlj corresponds 
to some island in Sunda Strait and cannot therefore have 
•anything to do with the Zunda kingdom The latitude 
assigned bj Barbosa to the capital of the latter 4° 40 or 
4* 45 S closely corresponds to that of Sambat Baj m the 
Kawur district of the residency of Bengkulen Ibis 
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measurement should not, bonover, bo taken too literally, ns 
it IB, no doubt, meant to bo merely approximate "Wo may 
therefore assume, without fear of being too much on the 
erring side, that the 7«ndo capital citj, if not the actual 
Indrapura (S lat 2* 1 fired), must ha\e lam not far lower 
doim tho coast, perhaps no further than the modem Bongkulcn 
settlement and tho neighbouring well sheltered Pulau Jla). 
into ivhich tho Sclcbar (or Salibar) River discharges As 
regards the kingdom of 7unda itself, it must hai o comprised 
the whole of tho intervening tract of sea coast, extending 
perhaps oven so far down as Sunda Strait It is difficult to 
judge, in tho state of our present knowledge, whether tho 
name Ziinda cane to the kingdom in question from its being 
settled by tribes of tho Sunda nation, or whether on tho other 
hand that name is a mere misspelling for Swda Sindhu, 
or similar term, duo to some mishap of Barbosa or of 
his informers If, however, so slight a discrepancy m 
form prevents us from positivclj osserting the identity of 
Barbosa’s kingdom of Zmula with Chao Ju kua’s Stm i‘o 
State on linguistical grounds, there is fortunatelj such a 
perfect coincidence between the statements of the two authors 
as regards the quality of the popper produced m either of 
the two countries named, as to convince us that, if they were 
not one and the same topographically, they must have been 
at least close neighbours, one being perhaps politically pdrt 
(township district, or province) of the other We have 
seen, m fact that both Barbosa and Chao Ju kua speak of 
very small giained pepper being found m, respectively, 
Zunda and Hun t o the latter authonfy^ adding besides that 

the pepper coming from Hsin to k the best” Jiow this 
little bit of apparently trifling information is of the greatest 
value m the present case because of its being quite sufficient 
by itself to establish the position of Hsin io on the w est 
coast of Sumatra where most later travellers are agreed that 
the best pepper coming from that island was produced * 

1 Beinlien (ad 1621) gavs the kusCoiit of Indrapura producer 
the same q\jalit7 os Jamb (wheh » better than Indrasin s) 
howerer the pepper gro vs to pn^fectum and t is I ere that the p 'PP®^ jaraens 
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There is further the cirLurastanco that ^^h!lc in Barbosa’s 
list of the Sumatran kingtloms the first one of them mentioned 
as coming immediately after Mcnangkabau on the south is 
Zuiata, in the enumeration mode a century later by Beaulieu 
Indrapura is inserted instead, thus taking tho place of 
Barbosa’s Zuiuia.^ There does not seem to hare over existed 
any other kingdom on the west coast of Sumatra and to tho 
south of tho Henangkabau State except this ono of Indrapura, 
nhich is, at any rate, the only ono in that position to which 
reference is made in tho accounts of tho early Buropean 
travellers. We may therefore conclude with sufficient reason 
that Indrapura is tho realm Barbosa meant by bis term 
Zunda and Chao Ja-kua by his designation lIsin-l‘o. No 
douht tho ancient name of this State or of its capital* was 
something like Soirfa or Stndhu, terms which probably still 


fomnenw Tiku proJace* elDl more . but «t Tnunaa Jt la pTentifu), 
asd at FacLs" aod M«oaii;kabaa team I'rcrost't “ Iu<t u£d. ucs 
Y oyasM.” tol'a, 1751, PP 310 aaJ 3tl) MondeWo UUs at (“\oy«ffe box 
LiJm Onentfllw." Amsteriim, l«27. t i, p 351) “Le doitto do Sumaira e«t 
tans doutc le mciUcur do loutea l« Indoo, aprt* eelui do Cvehtm " Aad Crawfurf 
cull tcore esplidU) resurlu (*' Ilutorf of tb« Indnn Arcbipi.h^,'* ibdiaburgh, 
1820 Tol I, p <82) “ ThoM coustnet of the Atchipclago la 

TfWt pepper comes to the greatest pcrlectoB [iue] rA« coutA • vetl 

roait of Sumatra, the north coast cl Borneo, and the eastern const of tho SInlay 
peninsula /artf, to famous for tho fertililj of its soil, vrodiitea tht writ ptpper 
of tA» ArehtptUpt, ” Thw maboa rt periecUy tlc^r that Ifim-Oo— r.hich, -we 
haro demonstrate wao undoubtedly j^rt of Somatra — could not hare been 
gitaated elsewhere on that island but its coutb-we^t const Strange to cay, 
Jean Parmenber m Journal, refera to Indmpura under Uie name of 
ANdnpcnrre, probably in allunoQ to the quantity ot pepper therein produced 
(see Jiliiliea' “ilonnaies des Indigenes,” etc , p C8, note 1) 

‘ In Barbosa's list the Vingdoms are referred to in the following order — 
(1) JVrfir, on the north side towards Malacca , (2) iVenn (Fasai) , (3) 

(Acbeb) , (<) Campar, opposite Malacca (E coasO , (5) Jlenaneaio (Slenang- 
tabau), on the south side (1\ coast) , (6) ZttaA’, on the south side (W coast) ,* 
(7) ^ndragtdo (Indragin) (8) Aunt (Ant or Haru) Beaulieu, after pomtino’ 
out that Padacg arm Ueli bonnd on either side the kingdom of AcheTr 
proceeds to say ” Att Lerant, pres de la bgne, est le peht Royaume ii'Andxgu 
tlndiagin] , plus loin, celm de Janht [Jambi], les ^us nche apres Aehtm , 


(Prevost, op cit , voL u, p 339) 


In the letter from the Sultan ol Atbeb V> Kinff lamM i a j * j 

AH 1024-a. 

s. is: 
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Bur\iro in tlio Si'ndnny Kivor owl tillage near Indrupura, in 
the Siiiihtii; district on tho liUl*lniets to tlio north-cast of 
llcnshiilcn, niicl in tlio sctticmcnbs, river, anti district of 
Sind/tr, Siiitu, and Sindur in llio Mine iicigJiboorhood, to 
which reference )ins already been mode. The islands 
fronting the tract of sea-const in question caino naturally 
to be staled by the carl) navigators ' Islands of Sinda* and 
they most assuredly are, by nnson of both name and geo- 
graphical position, those that Plolcmy has recorded under 
the term Sindai, which lus Tjatin translators hare transcribed 
as Siiidne Iiwi/ae, Ihia insular group thus proves, ns we 
have pointed out, to bo identical with tho one of which the 
two islands now called I’ageli, Pagai, or Pogi, l^ing so close 
to each other ns to bo easily mistaken for a single one, form 
tho centre. litre, again, the old term Smda seems to suttito 
in slight disguise in the islet of Sandlon, olberniso known 
os Piife Sendffiff, lying fourteen miles south-eastward of 
South Pageh Although tho present inhabitants of these 
islands are described ns simple and ineflenslve, we have 
seen ihore are good reasons for presuming that the epithet 
of cannib ils applied by Plolcmj to their remote predecessors 
was not altogether undeserved. From the fact that some 
modern ethnologists atHliato the natives of Ilias on the one 
aide and of Fngano on the other to the Batta stock while 
others consider them to be cross breeds between Battas and 
Negritos, it would seem that the early population of the 
intervening Pageh islands cannot have been of a far different 
nature, and that if not actual anthropophagy, at any rate 
hee<i-huwt\wg must have bceu iu full ewvug at the period 
when Ptolemy compiled bis treatise. 


In the course of the foregoing notes on the insular groups 
located by Ptolemy off the west coast of Sumatra I have 
assumed throughout that they actually were what he repre- 
sents them to be, namely, clusters of islands corresponding 
to those known to us to exist opposite the west coast of that 
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■island. But from the fact of the insular groups in question 
ieing recorded in the Ptolemaic list under names belonging 
to places on the Sumatran seaboard, it might be aigued that 
the portions of the littoral of the main island after which 
they were named may also haTe been believed to form as 
many separate islands, and may, for tbis reason, have been 
respectively included in the groups aforesaid. If so, it would 
appear that the west coast of Sumatra was, in Ptolemy’s 
time, known to navigators only at the points opposite the 
islands he names, and that such points were not well under- 
stood to be part and parcel of one and the same large island 
until many centuries later, when the Sumatran coastline 
stood thoroughly revealed This was undoubtedly the case 
with I-tsing and the Arab travellers and geographers, who 
describe districts situated on the Sumatran seaboard as if 
each were an island in itself In so far as Ptolemy is 
concerned he seems, indeed, from what wc shall see in the 


sequel, not to have had a definite idea of the size of Sumatra, 
lie had apparently somo substantial knowledge only of the 
portion of the island corresponding to the actual district of 
Paleinhang, and had heard of Acheh, the capital of the 
island, as being situated in the western extreme of the latter ; 
but be was evidently far from suspecting that Acheh was so 
far away, hence he assigned to the island only two degrees 
dimension in longitude. He hod, of course, learned of 
several groups of islands lying off its west coast and bearinr^ 
names corresponding to places on the seaboard opposite 
them, hut he, as well as his iarormants, nas probably quite 
unaware that these places formed part of one and the same 


island, just like the travellers and geographera who follon ed 
after him for many centuries, hence there is nothing im- 
probable that he thought tho«e places to be as many separate 
islet,, and tliat lo included them among the insul'ar groups 
1,0 mentions. I am tlmrefore inclined to conclude tliat the 
clusters ot isUod, ho locate, in this quarter presumably 
repttscat not only island, fronting the nest coast of Sumatra, 
bat .1,0 the eorre-poadingportiona ot tl.e Sumatran seaboard 
oppete llioso ..lands after nhicb the latter have m the 
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majority of imtancc^, been named Thc<?o con^idorntiom 
apply specially to tho ttro groups of the Bamsai and Sindw, 
in wbicb it is \ery probable that tho districts respectively of 
Biirus (like FdiisUr with most Anib geographers) and Sindd 
or Indrapura are included os if each w ero an island belonging 
to those groups Bo it ns it may, I bopo ut nay rate to have 
conclusitel} domonetrated what is tho actual location that 
should bo assigned to tbo groups of islands in question in 
our maps, a task that has hitherto been looked upon as 
hopeless by nil our modem commentators and disscrtationists 
on tho rtolcraaic goographj' of tho Eastern Archipelago 


C Sumatra. 

lahadifl or Sabadtfl. an islaad (Ko 12C}. 

Ptolemy's information os regards this island is to the 
ofTeot that its oamo means tbo 'Island of Barley.' "It is 
said to ho of extraordinary fertility, and to produce very 
much gold, and to have its capital, called Argyre £No 127j, 
in tbo extreme west of it ” * 

On account of a similarity id names, most of Ptolemy’s 
clucidators have identified this island with Java But 
Ptolemy’s explauatioos show it beyond any possible doubt 
to be Sumatra No gold whatever appears to have ever been 
found in Java, while it is notonoosly plentiful in Sumatra 
No city by a name approaching that of Argyre is known 
to exist m the west of Java*, whereas we shall show it does 
in the " extreme west ” of Sumatra, and corresponds to the 
present Acheh or Achln It remains to account for the name 


> McCnndle’s translation p 239, {29 

* A place called Argap ira (\.e ‘Ihgb Cjtf’), where relics of antiquity nave 
been found, exists at an eleyation of 9 000 feet abore sea lerel on a (nountaiQ 
towards the eastern end of the tslsnd. Hot this csonot have anything to 
mth Argyie, both from its locabon in a dumetncally opposite dlrecbon 
from its name which in Ptolemaic baneenphau, would haye assamed a torm 
Bunilar to that of Aganagara («( prti, p 332} 
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/aia-rfiu = Tava^dtpa, 'Island of Barley' — ^better, perhaps, 
to say of millet^ — which is taken to apply solely to Java. 
This is moat certainly a mistake, as it is probably also to hold 
that the name means barley or millet. The name of the 
island is, it is true, spelled Yara (Yaca-diijja) in the Sanskrit 
inscriptions discovered in its very territory ; * but in tbe 
speech and literature of the whole archipelago it does not 
appear otherwise than as Jaca or Jatca, while Java or Java 
are the forms that obtain in all the neighbouring countries, 
among which I may mention Gampa, Komboja, and Siam.*^ 
It should besides be pointed out at the very outset of 
this inqmry that, although tbe expression Nu$a Java (the 
'Island of Java,’ or, still better, of the Java race) occurs 
in the legendary tales of the Javanese, the term J&va does 
not by any means seem to have ever been locally applied 
to the island itself as a whole, but merely, as Crawfurd 
declares, to its "central and eastern provinces, those portions 
occupied by the Javanese race, strictly so called,”* whereas 
its western part appears to have never been designated 
otherwise than as J'diiaA Sunda, \ e the ‘ Sunda country.’ * 
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The appellation Java for the entire island is not, perhaps, 
so much a poetical fiction of native bards as an invention 
•of foreign merchants and travellers who came to adopt it 
-owing to the fact of their having, naturally, been brought 
in touch mainly with the eastern part of the island, the very 
district that exclusively bore that designation, because of its 
being then the centre of culture and trade , so that in the 
course of time the term Java became to them suggestive of 
the island itself I have, nevertheless remarted how some 
of our old travellers, such as, for instance, Harbosa as well as 
the early Portuguese historians of the Easf Indies, used to 
distinguish between Jata (the eastern part of the island) and 
Siinda (the western part), thus believing them to form two 
different islands 

The nest important point on which I feel compelled to 
lay considerable stress is, that all over the Archipelago 
and Indo Chinese mainland the term Java is not viewed in 
the light of a toponymic proper, but is on the contrary, 
distinctly understood to be a racial name and even when 
used singly m a topographical sense it invariably means 
‘ country of the Jaia (lu Malay Java or Jam) race ’ * 
In such an acceptation, we have seen, the range of this 
terra is far from being couBned to tbe sole eastern part of 
Java, which would indeed, seem to have been, in point of 
time about the latest place and, geographically, the furthest 
limit to which it extended Already I have in a former 
section (pp Idl and 150) dwell upon the connection between 
Jata and T'acana and shown that this was the name of the 
Mon Annam race , that race which overspread tho whole 
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of Indo-Cliina and most of the Malay Archipelago before- 
ihc advent of populations of a more decided llongolic type. 
I have also pointed o\it that the territory originally occupied 
by the innumerable tribes of this complex race was Southern 
China or Tueh\ and that Yuan, meaning ‘a plateau’ or 
‘high level,’ and also a people of mountainoers on the 
southern Chinese borders, was either one of its names or 
that of one of its branches Whether Yueh and Yuan are 
derivations of the Sanskrit Jaia, Jatann, and Yavam, or 
they were original terms modihcd afterwards hy Indu. 
settlers into the latter mentioned classical forms, it is for 
the present impossible to determine. The same ina}’ be said 
of the term Mala, the Sanskrit equivalent of the Chinese 
Yuan which we find emhoiliod in the name of the Malay 
people I have suggested (pp. 130-131 ante) that it was, 
most probably, introduced from Malayo-vara, i e Malabar, 
whence a stream of Dravidiun emigrants is known for certain 
to have flowed into the Malay Archipclogo and Peninsula. 
Ilut there is the fact that the same term Mala was applied 
to the region originally occupied by tbc C'litcng or Yuan, 
corresponding to the present territory of Llos; and that it 
was there probably coexistent with the term Jaci which we 
have traced at huang Piiroh Bang as well ns in southern 
Cochin-China It may be tlicrcforc that the tenn Mala 
travelled down from north Indo-Ghina to tho Archipelago 
hand in hand with its cognate lotnble Jrtec This conjecture 
would seem to receive support from tho fact that wc find 
the term Jara in tho Archipelago under both the identical 
forms, Java or Jala and Sara or Saha, that we have mot 
with at Luang r*hrali Bang and Saigon (v. p ‘.>18). And 
wo have it, verj' likely under both fcrms also in Burma 
brought thither, no doubt, by tbc same branches of the Yuan 
or c-hltu, race Ihnt .pre.d It tlinracli Indo-CMnn and the 
M.laj- AtnhipcUgo.' Hone, it !. a most ogrogiou. mistako' 
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to IocqHzo tljo terra Jatn or Jaha, with its variant Sava or 
Saba, to the present island of Java alone, since jt was the 
common designation for the whole archipelago, or, at any 
rate, for those portions of it that had been settled by the 
,Tatam or Yaiana race, besides being tho name of several 
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regions on the Indo Chinese mainland It is only by keeping 
this fact well in mmd that we can understand how, up to 
tbe periods oi klarco Polo’s Ibn Batuta’s and Kico 
Couti B travels not so much the present island of Java itself 
but more particularly those of Sumatra and Borneo and 
parts of the Malay Peninsula, were knowii hy the common 
name Jaia 

The most ancient Chinese forms of this term are to be met 
■with (1) m Fa Heien who vmited the Atchipelago on his 
return voyage from Ceylon to China a d 414 as UP ^ , 

Yap 0 1 1 (m Ancamese Ja ha de— Yaiad’i Yabadt Jahaj ) , 
(2) in the history of the First Sung dynasty (bk 97), under 
the date at> 435 aa ^ SMpota or Tupoia^ 
(_wh,\ch, IB hcwaver almost certainly a clerical slip for Shi p o 
and V 0 ta two distinct though neighbouriDg States of 
which Slepo or Tupo Ann Chaha^Jaha Saha Data 


• The history ol the Later Song dynasty as well os JIs Tnan Im (op c t 
V 4^) ascribes the embassy oi a i> 43& to a State called simply p o 
( ['jg So does the Pwf i t en which ment on* apparently incorrectly 

a stiU earlier embassy m 433 while the history of tha First Song dynasty saja 
the mLA oa of 435 came iiom a kingdom named ^ ^ ^ Sftf p o 

p6 ta It is the Aon s^i 7 according to Frofessor Schlegel {T » ny J^o 

vol X p 252) which solely employs the contracted (P) form 57« p o ta adopted 
by Oroenerrldt in his tran-labon (op ct p 135) and rendered by him as 
Jacada 1 hare not the el ghtest doubt that two States are heca impl ed one 
of which is She p 0 and Uie ether F*e (a A kingdetn of th s name is in fact 

referred to hy JIa Tuan lin (<jp c t. p 508) as having sent tnisf ons mth 

pfwcnta to China in a b 449 and 451 lake SA* po P'0 ta was almost 
certainly $ tnated on tbs Ualaj Feninsola and very likely corresponds to 
Tavenuet s Saia of wh cl more anon hi enhoff wnhng in a p 1662 
ment ons a pretty largo island called Sapta lying at two leagoea from Malacca 
( CO Dennys Desenpt 0 ct ef Bnl Malaya p 209) wh ch seems to be 
tho one now called Fnlo Dosar tl e target of the Aguadaa or Water Islands 
s (dated at seven miles south eastward of Malacca town I should not think 
however that e ther Ih i Uksd Sap a or any s jnlaily named place on that 
coast («nch as c g Sap ang otl erwise known as Port Weld) have anything 
to do W th the old SU P '0 U vt SJ -po pt u the reecmblance in names 
be Bg pnrely acadenlal Bhl poUn nodonbU-dly a faulty reading for Shi p o- 
I'o-to and th s nolw Ihstaading the amiu 6^, vagflnes of our 5 nologists to 
restore the narao to its eurP««4 onginal form is a b nary compound of tha 
names of two States and not tha enliis re des gnat on of a sin le one 
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IS tbc onl} one falling ^\itlim the scope of this list)'^ 
nnd (3) m tie travels of Yuan-cbuang oi tsang 

(a p G29 645) as fHI ^ Up ^ 0' {Yattamr 

or Yahnnn Yacana) ’ Subsequent forms are 
(4) during tbc T ang (a d 018-007), Tal iPi 5c» 

Sli-po {Snhn Sica Jaba Doha etc) this name being 
applied to a country otherwise called ^ [fj Ho In g 
(2rrt/«H'7 llah) j, Klnlang) (5) (jg §|, Sh^ ] o {Jala etc) 
under tic Sung (a n 060-1280) and (0) later on in the 
Tuan period (a p 1280 1308) ^ C/ai jca sometimes mis 

spelt ;!E1 <7 jfff which remained tlienceforward in use 
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Of all these forms only the last given, Chau-wa or Ch\ca-%ca, 
applies to the island of Java, while the others designate, 
as I shall show, parts of the east coasts of Sumatra and 
of the Halay Peninsula. It will be seen that the first two 
are remarkably similar to Ptolemy’s renderings lahadiu and 
Sabadin. They may he abbreviations of the term Yava-dmpa 
or Java-dnpa\ but then, as Groeneveldt properly remarks,* 
such shortened forms must have been generally used at that 
time, for if the Indu colonists had called the island by its 
full name, Fa^Hsien for one, who knew Sanskrit, would 
have transcribed it according to that form. So would 
have Ptolemy, who elsewhere writes Nagadiba, NagadibOi, 
Sabadeihai, Trikadiba;* and the Arabs, who have Serendib, 
Diha-jil, etc * And yet in this particular instance Sulaxroan, 
Uas'udT, and other Arab writers, following the example 
of Ptolemy and Fa-Hsieo, write ZiheJ, and not Zahedib. 
The natural infcreuce to be derived from a comparison of 
tho three forma labadiu, Fo-p'o-t'* (rn^/idi), and Zah^, 
belonging respectively to the second, fifth, and ninth centuries, 
is, that they ate identical or at least of a common origin, 
and designate one and the same country. It follows, then, 
that if we succeed in locating any one of these three names, 
the identiScation will hold good for tho other two as well 
The information left os in this respeetby Ptolemy (apart from 
his geographical determination) and Fu-Hsien is too vague 
to be of much avail; while that supplied by later Chinese 
writers and the Arab navigators, though confused to a degree, 
is more rich in details and usetnl. 

^0 shall try to find out our way through tho maze of 
Chinese and Arabic geographical riddles, and evolve somo 
order out of that chaos instead of remaining content with 
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taking it for granted — as kos been slovenly done by the 
writers wlio have preceded us — that one and all of the terms 
in question apply solely to the Island of Java, no matter how 
illogical such a course may be, and though by it the 
progress of historical geography be impeded. It is time 
that tho absurdity of each a prtoti methods should be 
exposed, and researches instituted in a rational manner as 
behoves an age like the present one, ^vhen empiricism and 
theorism may well be said to have had their day. 

It is beyond doubt, as I shall demonstrate, that in the 
good old medimval days the Chinese and Arabs alike used 
to distinguish very clearly between at least two, if not three, 
regions all bearing the name Jata, Yaia, or Data, one 
of which was situated m the present Northern Burma, the 
second in the Malay Peninsula, and the third (if any) in 
Sumatra. 


I The Chtnese Etidence, 

In commenting upon the attack made upon Tonkin (Kiait’ 
chau) by the populations of Jaia (in either the Malay 
Peninsula or Sumatra) and K'ntflan (Malay Peninsula), in 
AD 767, the Annamese annalists quote from the T'ang 
Shu and other contemporary Chinese works the following 
explanations : — 

A — “One kingdom of 6a or (T'Aa-rd [in Chinese, |g |g, 
SA^-p‘o] was Jaia of the mountains [Highland Jaia] or 
Chau-lang, commonly called EAl-ld ‘ It bordered on the 
east on Upland Chin-la [Upper or ‘Firo’ Kamboja] ; on 
the west on Eastern India*; on tho south it belonged to the 
maritime region [Gulf of Mortaban] ; and on the north it 


' For I>Zl Vl-chu, tho Chincao S ^ B1 S?. T‘«-Jo.$hH Shi p‘>. 
for which lee noto on next page 

* rtm-ehu, here no donht meant for Bengal, although this pre’ineo 

IS iaid to Le in tho cast of Tim-tiM by Chio Ju-kiia (See Journal J:.A S , 
1896, p t96 ) 
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was conterminous witli ^the territory of Ssie-lo^ of] the 
2^am-clleu [Nan Chao, S] country. It had under its » 
rule eighteen, lesser kingdoms.” * 

The boundaries here described are, it will be seen, exactly 
those assigned in other accounts to the kingdom of P ww, | > 
and, indeed, the name T*tt-lO'Shti or T‘ii'’lo-chu, otherwise 
spelt T‘u-h ehxco, M tffl. 

natives called the country termed PUau in Chinese history.* 
The eighteen lesser kingdoms are the eighteen tributary 
States of P‘iau enumerated in the ** T‘u-shu-chi-ch*eng ” 
cxrcd. a n 1700), among which there was one likewise 
called Sh^-p'o or r‘a-i)‘o, situated at eight days’ 

march from the kingdom of P^o-hwei-ln-ht, ^ COJ l£» 
ie PAorifi^rflin^ It is, accordingly, evident that in the 
mind of the Chinese hislonane of the period Shi~p‘o corre- 
sponded at some time or other to P‘ia» (Lower Burma), and 
to a portion of F'tan (m Upper Burma) Tbo name or title 
of the P‘»n« king was apparently, at the time of the embassy 
sent by this potentate to China in ap 802, ^ 
dfo-Zove,® a contraction of either Maia»ruja, Mnra-raja, or 
Maha-rdja (possibly dfayfixi- riyo) This kmgdom of 
Highland Jara or Dava we have identified with Daiika 
(paztx country) ^ Upper Burma’' 


' A Ibis (opon}-DUC, vbich bu lutherto buificd tbc sriU of our 

Smolopsls, I bare idenbfiod with tho Cinla of Key Elias (“ Ilwtory of 
the Sbans,” p le), tbo anewnt capital of tho Tha* i/'»« or Thai 
aapemded ta the clcrooth or iscelftb century by the more modem Se-Lan or 
fU’Rhi li iiortl UVo tbo lUlet, oil tUo loft bault of the Nna-Miu (Sbrre h 
lIiT«r),bUt 23’ 57, Ion? 1>7’53. 

\ IC9, nnd Armonier*# “ Hirtoty ol Tebarapa,'’ p o. 

* M» Toan Im, op «it , p 230 
5U Tuan lio, op «a , p 22S 
Ibil.p 231, Bote, aodeopre.n 41 

• Ibil.p 232 

1*0.,! VI'' , ^ ** ratier MTS in hu “Ilumia” fRaa'-oon. 

’ r V I Janee-o ["i e tbo t*opfo of 5*^p‘o] <ue the cttvi^nei 
oniinial;ins.WmJ«T4jwlioT, sited China laid that tho J-iao or 
w h *r"'V"’' that th«r temtory was bounded 

*^7.u V™’"* «•• «» " Hw. er. lently. what H 

pbbly rttid^ V,/k ” «®P*r that Is, tho State of that 

wae oaiUe Uala j Ivamwla. The same wnler onre more tells us, in the Chha 
r.ti»c, to! sri, p 4S » tio Ytjiz of tho ?yu also 

»»nt a mission (.* a 653] The curoy. of Jtta then in China Bare 
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B — “There was another kingdom of lla-lal{?y called 
Olu\-vh (Ja>a), afterwards Chh-td JOcol [in Chinese, Shi-p'o- 
or Shl-p'o Kiro], far off in tho southern sea " * This is tbo 
8hi‘p*o of Sung history, mentioned since ap 902 with 
a king ^ ^ Mn-h'Ch'a^ J&it-eln [Tonkin], say the- 
Annaracso annalists, attacked this kingdom nith 30,000 
troops and subdued it An earlier embassy is stated in 
Sung history to haso been despatched this country to 


t1io Chinese an occount of tho Pyo, and indeed soro# mm^fa m Chinew history 
distmetl) *ij that 'Jam ii nnifber name for Pyn IJoiibtl >*» the mutihe arose 
through tho cmlmtions being largely idsntical, both ticing Hindoo" n'J 

J<o comments nro needed on ibo rcctiless nsaaner of treatmpnt of hiitoncol 
geography /oJloircd la tho aboroctfnicts. trbich m unfortuostejy hut loo fypiwl 
of nodim Sinology Fancy Jataneso enroy* gi'ing and tbit too at the 
dawn of tho ninth century a » , an account at tbo country nnd people of 
£ur?n< ’ itr more mionalily oao mighc hi«« ctpccfcd Cyp«ofe» or CeetAo* 
sapp))ing the Acditurtaa*, at about tho aamo penod, aitn a report on the 
ciL toms and inititutions of, nay Itebungohiid or too ChuJes 

Tho term J'«< /o (o Tn* Wof.nrfep 31 ante) I hare since i ientifled— 
as I (hall more fully etplam in ono of tho •dicnd.i at tbo end of tbe preeci t 
Tolume— with the Diime mentioned in ono of Andrea Conoli i letUra dated 
AD lat^ and printed in " namutio," To1 i p ISO Strange to eay, tho term 
IS forcibly augscstire of TuMytra « osno of distnct orcarnog in (he SasKknl 
IISS from i«ep>l commented upon by A Foneber in bt« ‘ Iconogranhie 
Couddhioue do rle lo (Pans 1000} pp tS 178,101 310 llorrerer those 
MSS tell n^i that yarMhamH^a ia in the country of TaXalaetTa ^ow, if 
VaiJiha'n anti be really meant for Dardran aa Foueber asAanies (p SS) irtuch 
lies at eonie aixty miles norib west of Calcutta Tirl itetra would proto to be 
a diitnct of Sengnl and hare nothing to do trUh Pu le ili < or n fi cA«c» 
But may n t VardtlXiam na be lucanl m tbo cans in point for either Bliamu 
{Varmaptm leo p 42 abOTo) or some distnct in Lower Burma eg Ja/a 
varddHa la, i e Tungu? Tbo resemblanco between T h le >/ i or T'ti It c/tice 
(Ann J)a It elitrift) and TnMff(ra u too strilung to justify the identification, of 
the Latter with the fonoet well known to us from Chinese sources rather 
than with a hypothetical TuldXfeira in Western Bengal which has never been 
heard of elsewbero in Indian literature 

> Ae no native characters are supplied for this term it is didleuU to guess 
what IS meant Sbonld the speUing be |l^ , Ma la Ka la the reference 
might be to the Bala tribe a tattooing branch of the Sakai peoile stiU to be 
found in the Pcralc distort on the ea^t coast of tho Malay Feoinaula (^e 
liewholds ‘British Settlements m the Straits of MaLicca London 1839 
vol 1 p 4“’! and toI u p 393 ) Or is tho connection with the state of 
Ba la la im ha la It i referred to hereafter or with the Balah < uland of the 
Arabs? 

* Aymonier, op eit p g 

» MaTuan Iro.op cit jp 491 499 and GroeneveMt op cit.p ll3 where- 
the last character in the ting s name as m apnnted ^ 

* Aymomer loc eit 
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that near Us capital there were “hills of sand and a barren 
waste which also borders on iS Po-nz, and P'o^lo-nilu, 
and is twenty dajs from tho city of Si-sftt-h (the Si-ihe-U 
of the Buddhist classics is Central India).*'* Hero Po-sz 
and P‘o-lo-mln are almost certainly not meant for Persia and 
Bidftmam-ra^lia (India), but for some other similarly named 
countries in Further India. Tho second very probably 
corresponds to Srahma-deiat tho country about Tagaung m 
Upper Burraa * 

From the foregoing eiidenco it plainly follows that tho 
situation of Shi^p^o must have been somewhere between 
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B. — “There was another kingdom of i/h./r/i [PJ ‘ called 
C'/uJ-rrt (Jn^a), afterwards Olth-th Kicok [in Chinese, Shi’p'o- 
or ShC'ji'o Kteoj, far off in the Bouthem sea.”* This is the 
8h&‘p*o of Sung hietor}', mentioned sinco a.d. 992 with 
a king ^ Mn-lo-eh*a? ** JSM-ehi [Tonkin], eaj* the 

Annaraeso annalists, attacked this kingdom with 110,000 
troops and subdued it.”^ An curlier embassy is stated in 
Sung history to havo been despatched b} this country to 


t\ic Chinese on account of the Pvo, and indeed soma in Cbineno hi'torj 

dislincUy *ny that 'Jntn it onotner name tor pjo * Doiibtl»-Mj the mulaVe arose 
through the cmluitions being larMi) identical, both being Ilmdoo*’ ["] 

No eomrafnla are needed on (he rceilem manner of treatment of hHtonCfd 
geogmphy followed in the aboro extracts, which is niifortamtely but too ty]>iM* 
of modern Sinology. Fancy Jurancso enrey* ginng, and tbit too at the 
dawn of the ninth century a t>, an occount of the country and jioopte of 
Euma ' Far more rcawnahly ono might hare expected Cypnotm or Cretans 
»oppl)in5 the Andalu'uns, at about the aime pcruiJ, with n report on tbe 
ciutomi and institations of, «ar. Uetsmgeland er the ChuJee . . , , 

The term t/iu (™ Trb fi<i» p 3t eate), 1 have tioce iJentif cd— 
oe I ihaU more fttlly eh>Iam in one of (bo addondn at tbe end of the 
▼olume—with the mcntiooed iit one of Andrea Corsnh’e letters lutnl 

AD 181S, and pnnled 10 “ natnosio,” rol i, p 180 String© to eay, tbe term 
la forcibly suggcetlro of 7V/JXe<-<nr, • name ef district occumog in the SiDsImt 
MSS from kepd, commented open by A Foneber >n his " Iconogranhio 
Bouddhintie de Ilnda'* (I’arw. 1900). pp 69. 178, 191. 210 Dowerer tfioie 
MSS tell us that VariJhamana is m the couotry of THUtkvtm ^ow, if 
TerdJhamuna be really meant for Banlraa aa Foueber assumes (p 5S), which 
lies at some sixty miles north west of Calcutta, Tulikietra would prove to be 
a district of Bengal, and hare nothing to do with T'u-h thii or Tu*fi cAua 
But may not TarJ4ha«M»<i be meant, in the ease in point for Cither Bhamo 
^Varvia jiura, eee p 42 abore) or some district m Lower Burma, e g Jags 
vaiddhnna, i e Tunguf The memblauce betireen Th h sha or 7*«-A ehtca 
(Ann DS-U-c\ictet) and TuUlttlra i« too etrikiag to justify the identiEcatioa of 
the latter with the former, welLtnoim to ns from Chmeae sources, rather 
than with a hypothetical TuMsetra in Western Beogil, which his never been 
heard of elsewhere in Indian Iiierainre 

* As no native characters are snpplied for this term it u diffi cult to gness 

what IS meant Shonld the spelbng be Ila la, £a ta, the reference 

might be to the Eah tnhe, a tatlooing branch of the Sahai people still to be 
found m the rSialc district on the east eoist of Iha Malay Penuisuh {Sea 
Newholds “Bnhsh Settlements In tbe Stmts of Melieei,” London, 18S0, 
vol I, p 421, and vol ii p 353 ) Or is the connection with the state of 
iTa la tan or Aa la tan refer^ to hereafter, or xnth tbe Kalnh ‘ island ’ of the 
Arabs? 

’ Ajmonier, op Cit , p 9 

* MaToon lm,op cit , pp 49t.499. aad Croencveldt op cit.p 143, "here- 
the last character in the Ving’s name is mispnnted , 

‘ Apnomcr, loc cit 
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China in 4 D 821, under the reign of Mu Taung' Another 
mission of ad. i35 is, in Later Sung history, recorded os 
having been tho first one sent hy Shc'P'o, where is in tho 
annals of tho First Sung it is ascribed to Sh 6 ‘p* 0 ’P‘ 0 'ta * 
Gunavarman, we ha\o seen (p 463), visited this State of 
Sht-p‘o in A D 424 on his way from Ceylon to China 

On tho island of Shi^p'o a State named IIo-lo tan, PiiJ ^ I/J , 
js mentioned as having sent several missions to China between 
A D 430 and 452 * It is therefore almost certain that tho 
SM p'ooiA D 821-992 was identical with tho5/i^p'c>, ‘islond,’ 
of A D 430-452, the Sht.-i^'o spoken of in a hreath with P‘ 0 ’ta 
(Shi-p'Q.P'o-'ta) m A D 435, and the SH-p‘o visited b^ QuJ?a* 
varman, a d 424 The name of the king who despatched tho 
mission to China in a d 435 is recorded as Dip ^ ^ ^ pi5 


* fe 1 15 Pao, s, p wteretheJato wgixeu M 820 ButilaTmag 
reigned A a 821 823 

* Ibid See also p 403 antt 

1 6 m Ya Tuan lin op oil , pp 303>30G PariceT thns trniulatca, in the 
<CAi>ia lol sn, p 30t & passage from the * P ci>vcn\uii fu" relatire 

to tbe 8tat« n qusstioa Tbo btate of Ep to fan hu lU capital at Bht j>'e 
OAau ” Tlio cliatactsrs pQ to odds, “ are pTonemiced u ^ 
p<ol tho modem J^iness pcononcialion being /aia, 1 e Jeta, and not 
^ra as stated hr Dr Wuliams’’ hext he proceeds irith his translation os 
loUovfs * Jabc. State is la the South Sea U u Sat end suited for crops , in the 

\ ear 1129 an officer was sent to confer u marshal 9 baton on the Lord of Jata *' 
nthe CAh»« JtfPirte vol xm p 384, tho satee SinoloMt tiunslxtea from the 
ileutical source “ The capital of ^o h tan State is on /ava island ” Professor 
Schlegel in Pet ng Foe toI a P 249 readers the abore passage as '’Ealatan 
in A D 430 ri(t«t ever the island of 6hi p o ” Herrey do Saint Denys in his 
transktioa of Ma Tuan lin (op cit , p 605) baa ‘ lo royauiae fof Me lo fait] 
e»t sitae dans V ile do Che po on li>» p» £5W p o, Tit-p a] It will thus 
be seen, owing to the discwpaacies just quoted that it is impossible to 
mahe out whether She p a was merely the name of the capital citx nf 
Ee lo tan State or that of the ‘ islaua ’ on which it was eituated Tl>o 
latter was more Ltely the CB«e The term He lo tan may stand for eitliet 
Har^ti Kafotan, Xoforfon iorafo, and the like It maybe comnarpd 
the Kalah and Eaidan; of SolaiiDaii the Eatanj of Serapion and 

perhaps also with IbnUatQtasHarrfuI A (quahly of camphor 

irom the district where it was produced, \\dc a te, pp S[ 44 lf ^ ft*” 

Iho other band designate the sane country as ^ SB rj^ »• 

< = Zr.d.te?j, a State mentioned early iij the serenrt Aoa h tan 

south of CA lA t II (SuVhothii Smm see p lyp aboTel”*'^*^* ^5’*'’® ^ 

them may be now represented by the *-,^diBtnrt on or both of 

ot Siam Oat ll“24S nrrfi) 'hy OoTH the Gnlf 

the west coast of the Mahy tramsida (s,^ , ^‘"ct on 

though 1 seems very unlikely hy EalmL on tCewFc^.i Vos ibly, 

view inclines in favour of Gum for fa tan the latter My 

Mtnpl) a transcript of the Ynlsy word JSTwfw ^^owever, hi 

o “ wrt or « citadel 
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f2 tH Sliih-U P'o-ta T*o-a-Io-pn-mo = ir/-Z?//£///fr 
Vafa, Vnrttt, or Vartl(ffia)'daia (or Mara?) padmn (or rariiia, 
carman), where P'a-fa i» apcU with the enmo characters as 
occur in tho uatno of tho State of P'o-ta itself. 

The situation of S/<^-;>‘owaB past Snn-fo-cU'i (Palcmhang) 
in coming from China, for in a.», OO-i-5 San~/o-ch't is 
described ns lying betwreen CAfWa (ITnraboja) and ‘ 

rurlhcrmorc, in A n. 092, Shi‘p'o is statid to have bad ns 
neighbour a country called jfZ P'J» P'o^lo^min, where the 
natives “had tho secret of looking into people’s minds; 
whenever onjbody wanted to do them mischief they know it 
beforehand.’’’ In this coonccllon it should bo observed that 
under the date a.ji. 802 wo nro told of P'tau (Loner Burma) 


' Sr& Tusn«Iia, op cU , p 499, and OrooeeTitJi, np ti( , p 135, Ja 
MsTuo.lia tb« 0(Ui and tlslh chanclot* aro travpn«cJ, Ibis portion o( tho 
namq tboi Kadlo^ ttutoad ot It is m<»t usiilrlj tbat tlio 

SUto ot it (mpticil to tho pretodio; wort]* £AiA./c/'*6.ro, which mar 

tBOan $iiap1f (UAff», ri/«, tic). A* n^rardi tho Stato il 

F'c^ia, 1 bore alroa^ pointsl out (t"pr*, p 493) iU rer^ prub-iblr idootitp with 
TaTcreier’i Sola Thi* (atned trarrUer osyp. In farl, in V. JfJnll’i tr«a«!ation 
(‘tTroreU in India, b) J I) Tamoirr,’' Loodos, }S89. rot ii, p 163) “Somo 
TMn 0^0 [i 0 prior to 1919 nrrd] Tory nch mine* of tin wero dii'corerrd nt 
^elffpre, kanfort, icrdtto’i, and of which plsrM tbo traoslitor filter u« 

the magnificent equiralcnte of **DcUi{r), balaDgur. BiUiton, end IIaiik3(fJ '* 
[K li — The Bangka mine* wero ool} <Il<coici^, as Mandim isfonns n*, 
in 1710 by the uuming of a boa*o I] We ebaJJ mlore this bnrbnrou>iI> 
mangled piece of bistoncnl googrwhy by pointing out that the localities named 
are ml to m found on the Jlslay reiiiiisiila, awl correspond re^pectivelr to Ligor, 
SiDgoro, F hattalungi and maebop Jtanha (Champ bon, so named Xrom the 
islet Hardia marked on the old maps, wbicb aeems to be the ono now called 
XoA jrallra) J^tAUi, some twenty-scTcn miles above C bump'hon, may also 
be meant, or even Baa*Don, below C'baiya, in about 9* 5’ N fat , in any case 
we may feel absolutely certain that ifata cannot bo far away from the ihree 
places before named by Tai emier awl identified by us as abore it e may even 
take it for granted that it stood, bko those, «a the east coa't of the Malay 
Fcninsnla Thu Sata is, then, in all likelihood, the F'o-ta State of Chineso 
history, and SM p'a cannot have been very distant from it 1 may add for 
completeness’ sake that in conneebon with the Ceylonese pimitiie expedition 
of nred lird-llSfi against Pega, a Ceylonese cbromcle appears to mention 
a seaport ^ojinffoCa on that coast “over which Kurttipnrapam was governor” 
(Jonrnal As Soc Bengal, vol sli, pt 1, p 198) This toponymic Sapattota 
li correct, u suggestive of the more fictitiOBS than real SAi-p'o ta So is Zlr 
(i e ‘below the wind’), the terra applied by Fenian and Arab medi'cvnl writers 
to the countries of Further India the Arrhipeiago (see Abdur*Xlazzak in 

India in the Fifteenth Centn^,” pt i, p 6) But such resemblances in nimes 
are, of courae, merely accidental, and should not bo made tlie basis for serious 
ropprochements 

^ Ila Taan Im, op cil , p 659 

t Qroenereldt, op cit , p 115 , and Ala Tuan Im, op cit , p 602 
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that near its capital there were ** hills of sand and a barren 
waste which also borders on ^ Po-ss, and P'o-lo^niCn, 
and is twenty days from the city of (the 

of the Buddhist classics is Central India).”* Here Po-sz 
and P‘o-io-»}^n are almost certainly not meant for Persia and 
Bi'dhmana-ra’iU a (India), bat for some other similarly named 
countries in Farther India. The second very probably 
corresponds to Biahm-deh, the country about Tagaung in 
Upper Buttoa® 

From the foregoing evidence it plainly follows that the 
situation of Shi-p*o must have been somewhere between 


• Parter’j “Buma,” p 7. 

* Tbe Sanaknt inscnphoa discorered at Tagaanj and dated Gnpta SsiiiTat 

lOSwAD 426, states tUat Sasttnaptira (Tagaung) u situated m Brahma-deh, 
^tvth latter thus swajs to he the tegiou about Tagauug (see Dr Fuhtet'e 
arebaiological report (or tho year IS04) Tbe neighbour of Skhp'o 

may, howeret, not hare been tho region just referred to, hut some district largely 
settled hr Brahmans, of which there were scTeral on the Malay Penuuols. 
Two well'hnown ones were Ltgor and P'hhttalusg on its eastern coast , and as 
regards its west coast, KarwiaJ, wnling «rc<l * n 1330, says that in 2'iif<ih 
there u a large aty with plenty of goraens (which particular would suit well, 
among others, the Tenassenm and P'hang>ng&, or Tahua.thhng, distncts), 
which IS a aeetiQg*place for Brahmans (see *‘Meneilles de I'Inae,** p 257). 
Doudatt de Jjagtee (“ ErplonUona et Jlissions,” 18S3, p 10) mentions C*Rrftt- 
2Vt(t«i — le /arrt-Pr<iA«ian», or Brahmans from Jara or C'hta, CAakt— as 
hanng settled at <<omo ualuown penod in Eamboja, where descendants of them 
still exist Tradition, he say*, mahes them hail originally from Benares , but 
there can bo no doubt in my mind that they must have come from some 
Biahmamc settlement iounded by their forefathers on the Malay Peninsula, as 
their rery designation, C'fma or C'haiS, clearly implies 

AsTCgardsPe.s , it might yust as well refer tothefosisi (orBosmit, 
tnbo in the more southern parts of that coast In ened 1240 Chao Ju-kna 
motions n place identically called Po*ss or IV-sed, of which Dr llirtli remaiha 
‘ hero probably not Persia, but some other country, which I hare not been able 
M identify” (see /gurnet It ^ S , 1896, p 479) Gap 429 ««(§ we hare seen 
the eame nama applied, acconliog to Dr Utebicatieider, to part of the west coast 
Samitra, from tho fact of the Persians carrying on a laige trade with 
that country aud probably hiiing colonies there 1 shall rerert to this point 
later on and shoo that the term ih-»* in tho region in question has no connection 
” Persiw, altlionjli \ fnllj adaut tho poKjihility of their haTing 

MtUCTl there in a certain number, as they did at many other trading centres m 
turtber fa.^ I tsiog in tho seventh century tells us of their freeiuent 
ruingations between Ea«t Sumatni and Canton (ride tnpra, p 4281 Kan-shm 
748-749) finds an extensive Persian 
MUlemcntw.SouthlUHL'iuf-icoTnVaVMnMithe ProceediDgi of tho “Premier 
Congrts dcs Huilcsd’EstiJme-Oncat,” Hanoi, 1903, pp 58-fi9) Mul.alLibi 

^ i’ Penisns Imng in the city 

of the islan^f au l m forth Acting to Dr Bretsehnefdcr s theory, 
then all the*o phcM sh mid Uvo become known to the Chintso as Pd-u, which 
was by no means the ca«« . heore tbe unlcnability of tho theory itself and ite 
scIf.coDdcmnaUon on its own tbowing ' 
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San>/o-ehU (Pfllerabang) nnd V*inn (Loner Burma); thnt i#, 
cither in North Sumatra or oo tho west coast of Iho SInby 
Peninsula. Tho latter altcmntirc teems to bo tho most 
probable, ami in that enso Shi'P'o State is ^o^y likely one 
jind tho tamo n-Uh tho tioxt. 

0.— -rmally, there existed a kin^om of ^ JTo'h»<j, 
which was likowlso known by tho name of Shl-p'o (a d. C27- 
0-19), but which I-taing (ad. C6-I-CC5) calls also j}^ 

It is described as an 'island,' but doubtless u 
peninsula is implied. Its capital city seems to have been 
Shi-p’o, possibly in a.d. C27-6-19, but probably not till later 
on (A.n. 774 to 873). Prior to that, during tho reign of 
a king by tho name of ‘jh' Cfti'ytn? tho capital hod stood 
more to tho cast, at the tonn of 5? SS ISO }l’f» P'o-lu'cMa-sz? 

It is Tcry probable thnt this Shi-p'o is the same country 
as B, especially arguing from tho foot tliat no intercourse 
whatever is mentioned after a.d 800-873 wjth JTo-hng, 
whereas it is recorded from 092 onwards for SM’p‘o The 
embassy stated to have been sent by the Ia3t»name<l kingdom 
in a.d 821 was probably despatched by 
Similarly, the mission from Shi^p'o that reached Obina in or 
about A D 802, giving an account of P'tau, must have com© 
from the same State of ffo-hiiy-SAf-p’o 

Chinese texts— or rather, perhaps, tho translations given 
of them by our Sinologists— are far from agreeing as to the 
location of Ho-Ung or Po-hny, alias S/ti-p'o, in relation to 


• ChuTimnes, op evt , p 60 In Anaamw* Bt-ianj, and ni-Unj or 
Kha tang for SoAing 

> K\i~yen, K\it d.itn, Kil-yln, in tbo old dialects vlucli pronancisbODS 
suggest the words Khgan, ^irjan, Kertan, or Krtaa , and Ertm, hflaj/ijHa, etc 

» A name stnkmgly similar to Sharu haeeha or Bargga « It may, however, 
be Ualay derived, eg, fromiI;<h<A gSjah (sPali Vetu meaning ‘£lepbant- 
bamboo' , or else it may be connected with either (tide mpra, p 9SJ 

or Jttiiire (Bamias Benias etc ], said to he the onginal seat of government u 
r^alc Iierluata, a very similar term, in Olalay the sense of 'stroDgi’ 

• ^awerfnl ’ 

Professor Sehlegel gives, in T'ertiig Fe», »»1 u, P 275, an almost totally 
different translation of the last passage aa foUowa —“The king lives in the city 
of Shag po, bat his ancestor ^ yen had nmoad ta tha teat fmn the eiSy e/ 
Feluhtai-t (Amoy, FoMam) " In Groeneveldt'e translation (op cit, P„139) 
tho sentence here itabcised 18 rendered “ . but his ancestor, Ai*y«x» 

had Ucedmeya la tkataat, at tha taunt A la ht at •’ 
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-the neighhouriog States. From Groeoeveldt’a translations 
from both the C7 /<‘ik Vang'ShUt the Old History of the T ang 
Dynasty, bk. 197, and the Hun T‘ang‘S}in or Hew History of 
the T'ang Dynasty (bk. 222, p. 2),‘ that location may be 
deduced as follows 

1. East o! P' 0 -;i, ^ or 3Ia-h, g. which he tohes 

to be Sumatra 

2. West of P‘o-/ea^, ^ or To-p‘o-iing, ^ 

which he most absurdly identifies with the island of 
Ball (!). 

3. South of Chhx-la (Kamboja). 

4 North of the sea aud of an. insular State called $ » 

To~mO'ch*ang. 

In a further passage from the same book of the old T‘ang 
history To-p'o^Ung is, in agreement with the above, placed 
tothoeastofHb-/{ai 7 andtothewestof ^ ^ Mt-h-ch'i} 
IIowe\er, in the amplified new history of the same dynasty 
flo-fmj? is said to he east of ro*p‘o*t^ii< 7 , in open contradiction 
to the preceding statements ’ 

The “San-ts'ai T‘u*hwei” (published aO 1607) tells us 
that P'o-Ung lies eastward (for westward ?) of ini-i (Campa), 
borders in the west upon lifi-h, ^ ^ (same as 'jS ^ St » 
Hl-U-cU'^?), and in the south upon Ho-Ung* 

rrom the fact of all Chinese tests being agreed in making 
the country of 5(5^ Lo-ch*a (see above, pp 260, 201), and 
not Ho-hng, coterminous with P*o-h on the east,® it follows 


* Sns on cit , p 138. and Sin Tuan lin. op cil • rp 5^3, S2C, 334 

* Ibia ,p 183 . r • 11 

» BccMaTuan Im.op cit.p Ml.end rwHfJVio, lol w.p 284 Mt li-e‘/,e 
IS W Ibe wme coaliaiScloi) toamter, tbrrm totaled to |ft» twit ef To-p'e-b-nn 
1 rolesof Sthjtgil, whilo saying, following tho Old T'ang history (T'ounp-Fao, 
sol n, p 372),thsm'a'/<nj “ lay rati«/ goesoa to slate in a nolo to the 

nest pigo (37 3) I apparently following the NewT'angbulory, Hint the tests hare 

Ji(tln/f torders to lAt tail upon JSfi, ta Hu srrrt * pan TopoUny, to the fiorth 
upon Camhodja, and to the aouth aponthe sea •' Thia » n]«o the inferpretalion 
put by Jlerrey do Saiot-Denyi upon a eorropoBding passage of Jfa Tuan lin 
(op cit., pp 62M), ami under the chapter devoted to I'o-Ung in the same 
work (p 533), where it U elated that J^a-Uay borders on tlie east upon 
and on the west upon 3r»-{».r34 ^ 

* T'ounp-rao, to! is, p 285 

* Sec 'U Tuan'lin, op cit , yp 4S0 4S9 
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that Ho ling could scarcely be looked for m the same quarter 
Whether it be due to divergences of opinion on the part of 
the translators in interpreting the texts, or to clerical slips 
on the part of the Chinese writers who compiled or copied 
them from older sources, it is perfectly evident, from 
the contradictions pointed out, that there is an error, 
whether of misapprehension or misconstruction, somewhere, 
which it IS of the greatest importance to correct before 
proceeding with our inquiry After a careful examination 
of the subject I have come to the conclusion that ITa 
Tuan lin’s account as translated by Hervey do Saint Denj s 
13 tho most logical inasmuch as it smooths over all contra 
dictions, and the most consistent with topographical and 
histoncal evidence, as will become apparent in the sequel 
I Bccordingl} adopt the data as supplied id this version on 
the basis of which the position of Se hng becomes fixed as 
follows — 

1 Eastward of P o ieng or To pc ting to the west of 

which lies Ml It * 

2 Westward of T o h to the east of which lies Lo eh 

3 Southward of Cl in la (Kambojo) * 

4 Kortbward o£ the sea aod of an insular kingdom called 

Tomochang Ihis Stato has (1) Tolling, $ pg , 
on the west, (2) Tojlng ^ J<3., on the east , and 
(3) Pan chih pa, ^ g5» sometimes also spelled 
Ch ten ehih fu, ^ ^ 5|J, on the south * 

It 13 further stated in the Ti li chC of the Tang shu 
ch 43G quoted by Chavaunes* that Mo hng lies four to 
five daya’ aaihog to the east of ^ (here meaning 

the whole eastern coast of Sumatra from Pasai to Palembang), 
and that it IS the largest island (read ‘peninsula ' or 'district'} 
in the south This makes it evident that Mo hng must Iiavo- 
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fttood ou the Malay Peninaula, aad not on any of the islands- 
fronting the east coast of Sumatra to the south of it as far as 
Palembang., for the only two of them, viz Bulang and 
Gdlang, hearing names closely related respectively to PO’luuj 
(3d lang) and So hng (Kh5 lang» Ka lang) are far from 
heing the largest islands m the south, or, for that matter, 
even in the Rhio Linga Archipelago ^ 

I tsing mentions once only the fact of one Buddhist 
devotee having sailed from China, first to So Img, then to 
^ M -Sfo ^<3 yu (Mallayo or Malayu), and thence to 
Central India From this Cbavannes (loc cit ) rightly 
argues that So hng was to he found before jITo lo yu on the 
sea route from China to India, although, as shown by the 
itineraries of I-tsing and Wu hmg* it was not necessarily 
touched at when making that journey There i», however, 
nothing m the above statement which tells against our assumed 
position of So hng on the Malay Peninsula , nay, oven on 
the west coast of it For, in the first place, the Buddhist 
devotee who undertook that journey may after having 
reached Bo Ung and in \ain looked for a ship there to convev 
him across to India, haie found it more convenient, in order 
to obtain the desired passage to eail back some distance 
to So lo y{i which, os may be seen from all itineraries 
described bj I tsing, was invariablj called at and must have- 
accordingly stood on the regular sea route from China to 
India, and vice tetsa Secondlj, So Ung although mainly 
Biluated on the nest coast of the Malaj Peninsula maj well 
have stretched partly across to its eastern seaboard on the 
Gulf of Slum in which case lo sailing outward from China 
it Would naturallj haie been met with, ns Chavannes puts 
it, before So lo yu ThvrdK , I tsing s allusioa may be to 
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a quite distinct place, bearing the same or a similar name 
to JTo-ltng, on the cast coast of the Malay Peninsula. We 
have hero, in fact, a Tanjong or Cape Piiltng,^ also known by 
the name of Gchng, tho.names of which closely correspond 
respectively to Po-hng and Ho-ling. Whichever of the three 
surmises here put fornard bo the correct one, it will be seen 
that there is not tho slightest evidence to show that 
So • hng stood elsewhere than on the Malay Peninsula. 
As regards Mo-lo-gu (Malla^o or Malaya), I cannot see my 
way to agree with Ghavannes ond his followers in making it 
the same as Palembang, on the strength of I-tsing’s statement 
that Mo-lo-gu had shortly before his time or during bis stay 
there become part and parcel of the Shh-U-Fo-shth dominions, 
and of Alboquerque’s assertion that Palembang was called 
Malrtyo by the Javanese* I shall demonstrate further on 
that X-tsmg’s Mo'lo-gu most be sought for on the southern 
part of the Malay Peninsula. It is very strange, and 
therefore worthy of note, that I-tsing seems to know nothing 
about S/tS‘p’o, but only speaks of Str'hng or Polling 

Tlie country of is said in the “Hsin T'aog-shu” 

(or New History of the T‘ang Dynasty, compiled during the 
eleventh century, bL 222) to produce “tortoise-shell, gold 
and silver, rhinoceros horns, and ivory.”* “There is a 
cavern from which salt water bubbles up spontaneously.”* 
The same things, it should be pointed out, are related of 
SM’p'o State in the Sung annals: "Tlie country produces 
gold, silver, rhinoceros horns, i\or}', lignum aloes . . » 

I Already noticed nbove, j) 104, as the Sosth Cape la the latest map of 
the Makj FeunsDla pohluhed hj the Straits Branch uf the It A S*, 1S95, the 
terra Tsnjong Ikling disappear*, end is replaced bp the designstion Xafjoxj 
Otlang, no donht derived from the biJt (Dal>t Gthn}) which forms the eitremitjr 
of thu headland Its position is fixed in lat Lflewiso disappears tho 

term Tanjong IvwanUn, iubstitoled by Taitjw^ TcmMihj This is mapped 
lower down There is, therefore, every probability that Buhit Gclao? or 
Gelang Hill is, aUer all, Ptoleroy’* Hues Zoloa pifjajt Gclang =« liuVit 
Oelang), in prcferenco to Tanjnng Kvanfan lower down, or Taojong Oubga 
further np the coast. 

* See tniayannes, op cit., p 37, note, andTalatusu, op ciL, pp sxx, note, 

si andxlv 

* GroeneTeldt, op eit . p 130 rrofeasev Schtegel, in Tauns TV*. ’ol it, 

n 274, translates “tortoise-shell, gold and aUrer, rlunocaws and rlephauts 

* Orocacieldt, loc cit. 
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■tlio north of Sumatra or on tbo Sfoloy Peninsula, and exclude 
J«sn, milking it thus probublo that Jl 0 ‘hnj is identical trifh 
Iho Sht’p'o of section R above. 

Tho tnio geogrophtcal position of TTo-Img may bo further 
•determined from gtioinontcil data banded down to us in the 
2iow History of tho T'ung Dynasty in tho following terms : — 
''‘^Vhcn at tiio summer- solstice a gnomon is erected of 
eight feet high, tho shadow (at noon) falls on tho south side, 
and is two feet four inches fCliincse ehUh of ten ts'un or 
inches each, io. 2| or 2 4 ‘feet'] long.” 

Tho importance of such a statement can never too mneh 
bo insisted upon, since it enables us to arrive at a correct 


Malavi pwscM no tnOition on flw •obiocl .... tniafoT^r tbo roco 
Riajr fiiTobcea, it t< «Ti>l<nt that it mant ■■or* atUineO to b cotuxlerubl* drgreo 
of mvchaninil iVilI, «nd pmunablf to • ftirlf liigb sLito of ciTibxstioB ; and 
yet, from an ciiminali m of tho ctraratioa*, oua i« ltd to bcliero that tho race 
irhieh mlaeJ Ihem rao'l baro b«<m of a oono»bal moro dimioDliro atntuTO 
than either tho modcni .Vfalay or 6ume«o From the appemnee of many 
portioni of thoM «-orLiog«, it wont I acoo probahio that the work of minla? was 
Mtpendcii sodJentr tnJ ne*er rr*un«d. posmbly on nrcoutit of war, on I'picJeoiic, 
nr *ojn« other public oaUmily ” (It C Bolflitd’s ‘‘ Jlaoilhook of the baderated 
MaUt StiUw Lftodan. 1002, pp 127-128 ) Ai for mjatif, I can add that 
tmcea of amikr old working Lave been noticod, not oafr in eonsrction with 
^Id, but «dso tin miQca in ranous parts of tli« rciuniula ^eoIlthlC implements, 
inch ai celts axo-lieadr, etc , brio- fosnd in tbo ancient timbered dnres or 
tannels This hns been tho ease, for instance, in Pfrek, Since a d 1616 
Barbosa spcaVi of a ^Id mfae Ipn^ abandoned id Pahang (Bamusio, rol i, 
fol 318 errso) VVhst, therefore, wns the race that opened these nuaea ? 
Eridently the asms that built tboso wonderful monuments in Eaaiboja— the race 
of /!( non now still represeated in (be Atolay Peninsula bj the Sitoi and allied 
tribes llowerer, this race, os in Eemboja, no donht did only the mannal 
Inbour But the intelligent mind that plaaned, directed, and supenntended 
must hare been, os there, lliado Or sbali rre bare to assume that, in the case 
of the most nncieot of those mines, where Neolithic implements occur associated 
with the workings, the directire mind was I'hmnician t Thu is by Do means 
irspnrbiMe, as nv ehaJJ sse /s iJta psfffs tbat Pis^iasa iadaeaea 

once undoubtedly extended as far as Snmatiw and the Malay Peninsula, where, 
especially on the latter, it must hare been very considerable, the Biblical 
Ophir hitherto unidentified and rasnly sought for lying i ery probably within its 
compass, or, at any rate, rery cImo upon its nnrtbem borders 

lagnum aloes or Gharu wood (Jfuifana jUnfaccmiu) is plentiful on the 
htalay Penuisiila, where it occurs m deasu forests in Johor, Malacca, Negri 
Bembilan, Pahang, etc (See Jtnrnal £CfWiCt BrancA B B 5 , ho 33, January, 
1901, p 74) It 13 also exported along with irory, etc . from Selangor ( ‘Chins 
Sea Directory," rol i, 4tn edition, 1896, p 168) In Sumatra it ippeors to 
occur only In its sonthem portion (near Kehang, Tnmbangi Hirer, Danipoogs) 

Sapan wood "grows in abundance on the northern borders of Malacca and 
elsewhere m the Peninsula" (Dennys, op ut p 335) It is peculiarly 
plentiful in the central and noribna poriKHis of the latter Its nccuirenco 
the north coast of Bumatra (Zemin or Metmn) i 
Marco Polo, and most later trarellcrs 


3 mention^ by Sulaunan, 
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estimaio oi tbo Teal location of XTo Zmiy bettor tban. any 
attempt bnaed simply on circumstantial ovidenco of not 
unfreqaently too vague a cbaracler, eucb os, for instance, 
toponymio resemblances, oto It is plain that if somo 
gnomomc datum of this kind accompanied each foreign place- 
name mentioned by Chincso autbors, hardly any diiScuUy 
would be experienced in deciphering their geographical 
charms And yet, to our utter surprise, wo see no attempt 
made in the pages of Qrocncveldt'a monograph to test that 
statement, while nearly two pages oro wasted m conjectures 
as to the location of So Ung, which a simple calculation of 
three lines would have settled Accustomed as wo are to rank 
gnomomc and astronomic observations, however imperfect, 
high above mere verbiage and philological disquisitions m 
an enquiry of this kmd, we shall at once proceed to find 
. out what result can be drawn from the data contained in the 
passage quoted above 

hlmdfttl, then of the fact, too frequently overlooked, that 
the shadow cast by a vertical gnomon does not correspond 
to the altitude of tbe sun’s centre, but to tbot of its upper 
limb, so that tbe observation of it is tantamount to an 
observation of the sun’s upper limb, and calling o the angle 
of incidence at which a ray from the said upper limh grazing 
the top of tbe gnomon will meet tbe plane of the dial at 
noon, we have — 
o 

tang o=j^=33333333,whcncea = 73= 18 2 7 
Apparent altitude of sun’s upper limb . o = "S'* 18 2 7 

Parallax for altitude . . a z= + 2 4 

Pelraction Capproximatelyestimated) = — 17” 5 

-15 1 

True meridian altitude of sun’s upper limb = 73’ 17 47 5 

Less semi diatfleteT(appxoximatelyeatimated)= 16 45 q 

True meridian altitude of sun’s centre , =7^ 2 2 

Say, 73“ 2 

Zenith distance =90^—73“ 2 — J6° 58 
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estimate oijgli time for tbe salce of scientific progress that 
attempt baio so * 

unfrequenivc seen that So-htig is located by the Chinese 
toponymic'themselves at four or five days’ sailing to the east 
gnoinon,Vij;i, This appears to be one and the eame -with the 
nameu also called &hxh-h and I-tsing in his works 

^Cfees both terms indiscriminately,* although Takakusu is 
inclined to draw a line of distinction between them and take 
Fo-sJilh as the old name of the capital, while assuming Shth-h 
Fo-s/nh to he a later appellation for both the capital and its 
now far more extensive dominions. I think, however, there 
is no reason or foundation whatever for such a subtle 
distinction, and consider that Fo-slnh is a mere shortened 
form of Shxh'h Foshih , an abbreviation of a character quite 
common in Chinese literature. According to a common 
custom in Oriental countries, the State would be often 
designated by the name of its capital, and uce vend, so 
that in such a case there could be no difierence between 
the appellations of either This point settled, it is gratifying 
to notice that I tsing, as well as bis contemporaries, furnish 
us reliable guomonical data by which the geographical position 
and limits of the country m question can b(^ determined 
accurately enough As this is of great importance for our 
enquiry we shall avail ourselves of such an opportunity 
at once 

Starting first with I-tsing, be tells us* that in the couutrj' 
of Shtli-li Fo-aliih, at about tho time of both equinoxes, at 
__noon, there is no shadow cast on the diahplato from the 
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poison, or on the croun^ /mm 

on II0.0 djjt Tl;, vgaJtha. 7!““ 

croticd hy Ibe eqajttof unrl " qocstjon w« 

On the other hand, the Ifan ^r,^ m 
Anthem Barbnri.Di, giro, „ ,1.. Hislorr of tie 

drtaiU.' -SM-h ,;„ s boo TT^^ iotorostios 

fiun-i'u./iinn je/*.. f^boQt 400 miles) 


^yo.i ar„:ru:}:„rzx^^^ 

f™/'"' ■■" Dorian SlrailH 

for 1,000 I! (or 500 hIImI fm™ ^ oonnlir atrcIclH 

■oora (about 800 

fourteen dtlee. and D coauta 


whole 


fourteen cities, and HiS 

western part h called - 

ZamSdriit, see pp 429-130 nC^ ^ ^ ^ 

gold, cinnabar, and camnliA /r prodaces much 

PP 439 and 441) for which n* 

the day of the summer 

2 feel and 5 inches for 2 'jl/!'^' shadow [at noonj 

correspond trondcrfullr aIa*i ‘ .? dimensions here given 
Sumatra (the actual i^ ^>tb those of the island of 

greatest breadth 220 miles and the 

Ihe country of «?* a / *^es}. Tfae two States info which 
<1) S/ttA./^ ir i, * was dmded were evidently: 

portion of proper, comprising lie whole eastern 

■wpfifAmi. “°d (2) Zam-Bdrus, embracing its 

out flff ffoomonical data referred to, when worked 

del ^ same method wo Lave followed above for the 

latilud'°°T°° J""" yield 6° 50' N. 

of P 1 portion thus determined corresponds to that 

“ 0 iVaj' or TVefa, the island lying off the north-western 


mth my ^ cuUrted it, u]<«rtuie afcore the onffinal t^s 

’ The Iran,] and idenfiflcatwns. 
ci Guuturanj SchJe^l.inleipretstha as meanine theXur/wrirw^ 

and this u almcj , which is nonsense An island u eTWendy intended 

the Kampar lUver ii?i^ island of Kniidizr, iTiog opposite the month of 
capital, IS only soma distance from fhu island to Palcmhanj the 

Pulo Kundnr to the “ folly 400 railed as stated in the feat, from 

directly, the (moaioii„.„i '*1'“®* ^ Somatra, the point to which as we shall see 
j, bnomomcai obserration tecorfed in ^nbove passuffe applies 
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extremity of Sumatra, but may •well be tabeu — after due 
aUoirance has been made for the usual imperfections 
inherent in the gnomonical measurement m question — to 
apply to the northernmost limit of Sumatra, i e Pedro 
Point (lat 6® 39 IT ) This gives us withal the northern 
most limit of the land of Shth^h Fo shih There seems 
therefore no reason to doubt that the whole of the island 
of Sumatra, and more specifically its eastern portion from 
Achm in, the north down to Palemhang and even the 
Larapungs in the south, was included hy the Chinese under 
that general denomination of Shih-h Fo shih , and the list of 
’the fifteen States dependent on it, under its later designation 
•of San Fo cA*i, given about a d 1240 by Chao Ju kua, to 
•which we shall have to revert in the sequel,^ confirms 
•that view 

Such being the facte it will be evident that the 
location assigned to So’hng in the books of the T'ang 
dynasty, at four or five days* sailing to the east of Fo ihxhf 
perfectly agrees with the above deductions and more 
especially with the results we have drawn from the gno 
roonical data handed down to us by the Chinese historians, 
which aro 5® 50 N lat for the northern li'mit of Fo thxh 
or Shift h Jh thih, le the northern end of Sumatra, and 
0* 29 N lat for Ho ling, i e the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula at about that latitude These two points he about 
250 miles apart a distance which it would take just about 
four or five days’ sailing in the olden tunes to cover The 
beating IS also correct, the latitudes of the two places being 
about equal so that an easterly course would have to be 
steered in order to proceed from the former place to the 
latter 

Ilav in g thus made it ccttaiu, f cum. calculatiens based upon 
data sufficiently reliable that the position of i?o h igorPo Img 
must bo fixed on the Malay Peninsula in about 29 N lat 
It remains to bo seen bow far this result agrees with local 


‘ Anoti~ the fifteen Rtitw hm ntemi to there ars those of r. f b r «= 
r.lemhM- .ad JU n t o wh el, Utter hare alread/^ho^n io 
-n the woth t coait of 8um*tr* (r /« ante p 455)^ inuropiua 
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/catHrcs, a# troll us trilh tljo location assigned to JIo hug m 
respect of tlio conterminous States named in tlio Chuieso 
tests 

A glance at a map of tho Holay Peninsula ^\lU slion tbot 
(he C’ parallel of latitudo shirts (he sottdicm limit of tho 
Pulo Butong group of islands, jiasting nflcnranls just half- 
vroy between Pulo larnghani ond Pulo Terutno or Trolte, 
and cutting nest the west coast of tho Malaj Peninsula 
a little aboAo tho mouth of tho Perils or Polit liner, and tho 
chef lien of tho district of tho samo name n-hteh, like its 
neighbour Satiin or Satul adjoining it on Ibo north, wns 
abstracted from tbo dominion of ICedab and placed under 
the direct dependence of tho Sumeso Oovcrnmcot in 1841 
Continuing across tho Hala} Peninsula (ho saiao parallel 
roaches tho eastern coast m tho Su district, a little above 
Knillo Menara, tho mouth of tho Tanjung Jliis Hirer This 
was formcrlj part of Ivelantao tcmtor}, tho roam stream 
of nhieh debouchos in tho Gulf of Sum only somo thirty 
miles to tbo south east 

Hoturoing, howorcr, to tho west coast of the Peninsula at 
tbo point whore wo left it, wo do not hero find in modem 
maps an3 topon^ mic suggestive of JTo ling or Po hng, except 
the very name Perhs, PoM, or which maj indeed bo 

somehow connected with the second form of the Chinese 
term ^ In order to arnro oC somcthi/ig opproaching to the 


’ Of tlia it *tnct and lU n'« tl us \aote Micliatl Todjj ng; at tlie be^nmn? 
of lost contury (»ce Dalrrmplo « ‘ Oncntol Renertor) ' London ISOS VQl i 
p 399 and the raproJartion of the BWnnt in ‘ Essap rcUhn? to Indo Cluna 
Isteerica toI i p letecc) Fnrlis hw s deep barrow iitct at the entraneo 
of wl ich II a small sandy island The bar of the rivet is ' er> loop 

with oof) tea feet of 'water upon it at spnng (vies The town is situated four 
or five nules from thia entrance {tbis must bo the vUbge of Kalasuh or that of 
Ean'*ar ment oflcd m the China Sea Directory ’ vol i p ItO as the cspiWl 
Pil t or Perl s proper bo n;* s tnMed some aix ni lev furtl cr up] in R vvllfiv o» 

8 nule Dod a liiif in circumtereace wieompxsaed with steep WU The old kiof 

in his latter days chose this place for bis rcsdcnce which occasioned many 
ves els and people to resort here Since his death it has sunk into its form r 
obscurity etc 

Perils under tl e form Ptrl s u tnettboneil several times by Sfendes 
his Travels sinra aj, 1539 and 1545 (see En-'lish transl ^^dog ioj 
pp 22 21 and 189) also by Boearro u his Decadas (p 18 ) 
seemed then a well frequented rwort of trade , 

Further to the north of Perils and Sat^ tl ere b of course tl a liluo State ol 
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first foTm of tlie eame rve tave to look a little lower down 
the coast towards the mouth of the Kedah River, where 
we are at once stopped hy a familiar place-name, that of 
Gunong Qeriaiig or Genyangy better known to seafaring 
men, by whom it is reckoned an excellent landmark, as 
the ‘Elephant Hill,’ and greatly famed for its magnificent 
stalactite caves. A streamlet flowing from its neigbbonrhood 
takes, nowadays, its name from the hill ; but the more 
important watercourse a little to the south of it — known as 
Kedah River only since the establishment on its banka of the 
new seat of government for Kedah in a.d. 1720, or somewhat 
earlier — was no doubt, like the surrounding territory, 
also named Genang after the famous hill referred to above.* 
Here, then, we very probably have a real relic of the ancismt 
ITo-hng, as this term in its old Chinese pronunciation was 
perfectly capable of representing sounds like Garang,Klia> ang, 
Qanngy etc. The caves mentioned by the Chinese annalists 
ns existing in Boiling may weil be the very ones on Grerlang 
Hill* Similar caves occur, however, on several of the 
neighbouring islands of the LaDgk.awI group, as well as on 
the rocky islets fronting the mouth of the Trang river further 
up the coast* Particularly worthy of mention is the famous 
cave known as the Gua Chenla (from Skr, Gu/ia Cariia, 
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ic ‘Legend Cave’),’ on the north coast of LaDgkanF 
Island 80 called from an inscription in Arabic character high 
up on *tho limestone cliff at the entrance This epigrapbio 
doenment seems to be VC17 old, and shows, at all events, that 
the island was frequented nt one time by Arab navigators 
and traders* Indeed, from the testimony of our own 
travellers some two centunes ago, it is legitimate to infer that 
the insular group of which it forms the principal part must 
have enjoyed m the past far greater notoriety and a busier 
life than nowadays * Its position witbin a few miles of 
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several once floun'sbing seaports on llio west const of tlic 
Malay PcninsulQ, and in tlio Irock of eniliog vessels pro- 
ceeding thither from the southern const of India nnd from 
Ccjlon nd the Nikobars, or travelling to and fro along the 
eastern shore ol the Bay of Bengal, hctaccn the Gnngctio 
Delta, Arahan, Pegu, nnd the Straits, couplwl nith tho fact 
of its possessing good anchorages, cannot Irnt have helped in 
making vt, if not a large emponum, at least a nell-ktiown 
place of call for ships nnd an enlitji6l for transoceanic trade. 
Even at present sorao considcmUo amount of conimcrco is 
earned on with Penang and tho adjacent coasts by junks, 


the ulanj The tenn Tyh Udt, er • Pepper U eettullr, ilnn« if ny. 

applied to Pnlo Butun, tho «outh»wMlem i«Uad ot Ihe group i» h'llr ■aJ 

coveted vnih thick lungle But tonncfly tho Mbnts were toiiecuTeiT Vnown av 
the Zidao or pepper uhndi Tito tww espmecd by Uenoje ('' DM^pfive 
Dirt ol Bntuh iVjdaja," p t\%) tUt they 'were '• v\ cuU^ tnere preUsMy lre» 
their number than their produce” will tow bo eren, niter the tvidcnce from 
Boaulicu, to be ubiolutcly oufoaoled Oft Doynog BuntiP?. the Inrceet lautlicrn 
Uhod, ecpirated from tho adjacent Tulo Tubt by a wmuiog ehacDcl 

(Sclat Tubal, there u ft frc'h.waler like about 600 yanle bug TbcnnsJ rpnnge 
ftxiet neat Taujeus Dundaug «r Deadaog (or Oamuranl, the DOrth*cft»t exltcno 
of Laogkftal Xeknd Aceording to n MeUy Iradition tho body of Tun Jana 
Khateb, a noted eh»rapt<ra from rwei, he* at Lon-kawl (*« Lej-den a " Malay 
Annali,” p 83) A inr more iraiMiiant legend about tho ukul i* given by 
Maxwell, op at,pp 31-32 According to it IjiDgkawl i* the old 
(tiftukapura, t e Ceylon], where the cel^rated war hetwcco lUma aiul Uavana 
took place Alter tim war the uland was httlo Irec^ocfttcd, and m btor age* 
became the homo of the bird Oaruda [i>«e above, pp sll 81> where, from other 
indications, 1 wo* before this ted to locate the abode uf Garadn— the iTufo- 
peak— on the west cno>t of the Malay rcninsiila The V ayu rurini 
places the said abodo on Fai/laNila, a mountain range running eastward from 
Mount Meni, see Hall* ed of 'Wilson » V P , vol h p 118 In Chineso 
bteraturetbe To p'on^ niau, ^ or CbioesB ItnVh, is said to reside 

on tho island of A un lin it'mg $ , in the south-western sea, i c Malay 
Penins-ola or AichipeUgo, sco CAimws Itrewilvr, vol in, p 36t, and Ch\nn 
rtv\cv,, vol Till, p 183 Ito Batnfa pretends to have met it there {op cit , 
u ] At II for later period it u stated m the legendary 

cnronieie ot Kedah that the pnnee from Ilum to whom the foundation of Ledalt 
w ascribed, being shipwrecked on Garoda s uland of Langkopun (i e Pulo 
^ngkawi) found a hiding place, safe fcom Gwuda, a hosliLty, in the Terr 
famous ca\e of Qua Cberila, where he was tended by his future wife the 
daughter of the Emperor of China, nntd through the pfovidentisl intervention of 
Sulaiman {Solomon) ^wassetiveetolnj thetoundation of the Kedah State on 
the opposite coast The Mme of the hospitable island was aftenvards changed 
ntoianoAffw, This is a W more accurate version of the story 
than that given by CoWl Low in his transklioo— which Maxwell caS* 
'■ infenor -from the Kedah Chiomcle Another legend about a Pnneoss Utra,t 
occurs m the J^T wmanM of Isma Yatini {see KewboU s StraiU 
ofMolacca ’London 1839 tU u p 332) 
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^hile larger vessels and men-of-war occasionally visit the 
island. 

In conclusion, there is ample evidence to show that the 
insular group of the LangLawIe, as well as the mainland 
abreast of it, were in the old da}s of exclusive sail navi- 
gation the centres of active trade and intercourse with 
transoceanic countries We have, of course, no exact data 
as regards the extension of HO'hng except the vaguely 
defined boundaries with adjoining States mentioned by the 
Chinese annalists, and we do not therefore know how far 
south and north it stretched on the IVIalay Peninsula; but 
1 think that the position I have indicated in about 6^ 29' 
N. lat very closely corresponds to that of the central part of 
the kingdom, or, at any rate, of the district where its capital 
or principal seaport was situated. Tanjung Sat^fi, the 
south-western promontory of Langkuwi Island, and Pulo 
Tuia, the island lying close eastward of Palo Day&og 
Bunting, bear names strikingly similar to Shi-p'o or Tihji’o ; 
hut it is more probable that this term was a generic desig- 
nation of the Malay Peninsula at the time being, of which 
Ilo-hng was merely a part. In fact, although So-ling is also 
called Shi‘p‘o, i e. Java, in the Chinese accounta of it, end its 
later capital is said to ha>e been at the city of Shi‘}}’o or 
Tu-p'o (Java or Tuba), wo have seen that the kingdom of 
Ho-lo-ian is likewise stated to have been situated on the 
island of SJi^-p'o or Tu~p*o. Thus Jo-h/iy was most probably 
simply the name for a part o( j>*o rather than a synonym 
for tho whole of that region 

Off tho north coast of Langkawi Island, and nearly abreast 
of the spot occupied by the Gila Cherlta ca^e, there is an islet 
hearing the iianio of Pulo Kilim. Other toponjmics similar 
to Ho hup occur further up and down tho west coast of tho 
Slalay Peninsula.’ Wo shall pwrsentl^ ecc, however, that 


part of JuntciyJon IslanJ . the Mrt # { JTJlelnn (Koh Kliilf ra). ■( the ratrsnee 
iQ that bny arJ. » cowl <3rsl f^rtlrr U the north, A/t.»e or ht-l-n-f, 

aa SDCKOt d.<{nol shore TatSpa, fonant* Hsnsnp Oo Ine eouifi • (U Soo^t/ 
Ati»y. ■ tmall tatlrn slSacnt of the Iirah Jtmr, fl>-e t> itt moQlh la 
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none of the places they belong to is so suitably situated as 
the Gerlang Hill and surrounding territory, in respect of tho 
States named by the Chinese annali&ts as conterminous with 
So hng. The positions of the States in question in relation 
to that of So'hng as given in the rectified account adopted 
by ns above, and their probable modern equivalents vvith 
which we propose to identify them, are as follows : — 

1. On the west So'tintj or To‘p' 0 ‘teng, to the west of 
which lies To'p‘o-Ung,^ ^ is very likely 

the place raoxko^Tapting in lat. 7° 35* N. and long. 99®30'E, 
■or just above Trang, in McCarthy’s map * ; and may thus 
correspond to an old State having its centre in the Trang 
district and formeily bearing that name. Again, To-p* 0 ‘itng 
may, though less probably, stand for Talm^thung in the 
■elided form So may P'o-Ung designate 

Pulo Buiong, the insular group l}ing off to the west of 
Langkaw! ; but it is more likely that it is a mere abbreviation 


South-West Perak (2] Elanp or Lahng, now tbe residence ot Sekngor, 
on iho Snagei Klmg at about twelve miles from lU month, which is 
tailed Kwftls Kluj This nvet is marked va the Chiae'e mop ct about 
.» t> 1399, pnbliihed by PhilLps, as "a ^ Ch\l\ng (Ki-lmg) CMeng, 
a epeUing which excludes its identifieation with Ho bug On this stream was 
Htuated the former State of RBi-ing. the foon^tion of which u claimed by the 
Itenua (Banawa or r<iHaro) tnbes Kala)$g, according to Kewbold, rneans 
tm ’ atid the country about Selangor was ctUed A>yr« Kalang, i e • Land of 
Tin’ After the foundation of hlalaccs (r«rra 13o0-1400) Kabng became one 
of its dtpendenciej, being goTernnl by tbe chief of Pgrak (see ^lewbold’s 
BntuU Settlements in the Straits of Malacca,” London, 1839, toI u, 
13) Pulo Klang or SaUtug (sometimes marked as Xalam, 
Laluia, etc , m the old maps), an island at the mouth of the Klac" 
Bircr (4) Tanjung Klmg, a point six nules west of the town of llalacc^ 
I'*) or Aoffanj, a diatnct fm Sm^apote Island jn«t above Otlang and 

of Rocnor, from which it is sniarated by s small stream, the Sunwi Eatanq 
^ere is ajs<i a bill, IJukit Kalbng, on the central part of the island Of 
topoiiTmiM sunilir to we hire retj few One is bangei Babim a '‘tfeam 

rising in Central Kedah and flowing mto the Muds Hirer Another is’am/i «,7 
n considmlle rdlage in North Malacca, about twenty miJoa inland from 
.tfaficea (own Last/y, may bo mentioned the Anon or ATman Pire- ot .1 
District just below rtotince Wclkal^ -ftfrwn Ritet and 
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of To p'o-Ung. In any case, it will be seen that the State 
BO named has every chance of being the territory stretching 
from Trang towards Taltta-th&ng and even further Though 
it may be easy to find place-names somewhat resembling' 
T‘o-ting further down the west coast of the Peninsula, I do 
not think one existswhich could be connected with To-p'o-Ung , 
hence I believe that my identification is correct * 

As regards Mi-h-ch*i, there seems to be no doubt that it 
18 ilergui further to the north,* as the manner in which 
that name is spelled in Chinese, ^ ^ makes it capable 
of being read also cAm or Mt-li ku, h kt, etc , which 
forms closely resemble those (Mergi, Mngi, etc) recorded 
in the early pages of this paper for Mergui {vide supia, 
pp 84-85) The variant ^ Mt h {Me-h, Mat-let), wo 
have noticed as occurring m the “San-ts'ai T'u hwei' for 
a State situated to the west of P'o-ting, evidently refers to 
the same place elsewhere termed Mi-li cA'e 


^ Groen«veldt we litve uen, bss not hesitoted to id»sb{;r T» e ttiff with 
theulaadof BoIi, «a«t of Jam («» ‘Ewny* re5»tuig to lodo China,' 
vnd HUM, >ol i p tS3} Professor ScUegel (in T'eiinff J-ot, tbI ix, 189S, 
pp 034-289), although asserting: he is wrong is nt a loss to find a nutable 
eii«ira]eut tor Te p‘e Ung, and ineUnes to locate it at Tnngena He males hold 
to suggest some Molar eqiuralect ble Sate >y, hut cannot nuoage to dispose of 
the first sfUahle Te of the naine 

* In Groenereldt s opinion (op nt , p 937} V> h eh‘i wonld correspond to 
the Moluccas ('), which are situated neither to the east or west of his ' Bali ' 
l^-olessor Schlegel (op cit , p 297) rends Si It eh m, and supposes the term is 
e tmssrrjpt of the £>siislcT]t JIIlffriA (Pah usiialJ)’ applinl to do 

civilized tribes He therefore (ales it to refer to the wild Negritos of tho 3Ialay 
Pemosula But this is altogether too Togne lie might hare, with better cbusl 
connected (he term with Mariea, the bensbit equivalent of the hlala}- Xdda, 
i 0 pepper ulueh becomes j^Ani (for Srtea) la Siamese, end maf hare 

been the name gircn bj* lodu nangutors to tbe insular group of the JLaJ<i or 
■Langhaui Islands Thisu, howerer • mere coniecture, unsopportoil morcorer 
by topographical evidence noj, in distinct contcuuicUon with it as it is relil^ 
in tt e Cbmevo accounts 1 have thongbt of Myitfa or Ifnlta on the Tennssenm 
Birerintho Taioydistnct which was onro a flourishing town, but 1 betieie 
that Mirgui or Jlanl, the asiient ilfttill (see abou, p 82), is reallj tbu placu 
intended 

Ihiru also existed on or about the site of the present PaUnl a city or fort 
Inoun av JTotii iTe! gtt or 2Iehjet (Ullsgaif ISewbolJ, lol il p, 69 wnics 
2 !aldel), alter which tho conulrr roimd nbont acims to bare been named Uf re 
tbe foundation there of 1 alani in abont a n 1500 (see Lcrden s • Malay tsnaLs 

pp 858nd310) rosnllT this uaiaomehow eanocct^ with tl 0 prr«<Dt hegeb 
which formed natll a fewdwadoa ago part of PaUBi temtory Irom fl«» tiuli<ni 
on the (’ast coast of tbo Malay rimiuula 1 do ncA think tint this Mel get is to 
any way eonaecteil with Jfi /, tA i 
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2. On the wt to tlio cast of wlitch lien I/>'Ch*n. 

ro-li, 12 ^ {P*n-hi\ Jidlei, VnM, orv r*iJri). is stated in 
l?ow T‘ang History to bo knomm nl*o ns 
(ilffi./rtc, liarai, Bdlat, cte.), to abound in ponies, and to 
produce also carbuncles, sotno being ns large ns u hen s 
egg.' The people of tbo country, iicconlmg to the Siu 
Annals (ad. C81-G17), were skilled at tliron-ing metal 
quoits or cakrnt, by uhich they noser failed to hit their 
adversaries.' TJio history of tlio Liang dynasty mentions 
that in a n, 518-523 tbe king’* family name was Kamjdmsa, 
who stated that tho wifo of Suddhodona was a wonnn 
from hU countrv * The land produced a soft stone cnlletl 
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Kitwlah, out of figures were earned tlint became 

^tr_J ban! after long c^po'ure.* The Sul historj* adds that 
iu A.n. OIG tbo king’s family name was Ch'a-U Ydka, and 
bis personal name 7/M*Am-iw*/j‘a ® ; and 8a}8 of tbo people 
that for their sacnRces thej choose a time when there is 


|l'p line of kinji rii?nm* Jhere trom the rif/il above, it may be 

inum^i that m t‘‘o^u aLvi there miy have reis^m a personaije of the same 
name hailing from the encient homo of the Sakva pnocea id the Tvenal fmi. 
viufro holiT i wav »itu itevl ThI* wotil I orgut that the royal family of I'e^t* 
were iSuilJfi.ti* at jbe time Uicg With the^ fireumvtanrw the fact mav or 
inny not lio eonrinteil of ii city brannglhe noma nv reeottl vl ly rtelimy, of iSU 
{* y>irt pp 105-10CJ, cvl'Ung nght neroM the Main) 1 tmniula in the Kelanian 
uutnet, which may have betn fooniil by the wicreigna or their rvlatiics 
la orJer to record their place of ongio 

’ I roh>vior Sihh’jjil (m T'oung.l le 1001, p ISS) identifies thw stoae with 
n *peciM of marl ealtol Aejiof by the Mehya. This, ho »ayp, though very soft 
at llrsl, bec< mev uuder water «a smooth nod hard that s imctioics the nnehors 

not hold upon jt f/o ii aaallo, bowoier, to oto oay etampics of enmogt 
from this material tis ovtaot on tU« eavt court of Sumntm, nbero fie places 
I can. on the eontrar), |wmt outenllc^ (ovtaorev of images iiDprwwl on tablets 
raeui Inl out of a somewhat lUtl cl >y, which are to bo found In many n limestone 
envo of llio Tnog, Jala, I'abang, end other ib'tnets on the ^laloy rcnmsula 
h ino of these liavc tcca deserth^ m J/sn for itcccmUr, 1002, pp 177-178 
The author of the article there sa>-s of tlum fp 178) *' On being esposed to tho 

nir they in >d I ceonio harder and assume s poK r colour " 1 have a few of them 
VMlh me, itn 1 altliough I tnu«t eonfou tho malcnal is nrthcr IntUc 1 om inclined 
to take it that this m the ‘soft stone* with 'carved tlgures' alluled to in the 
nbovo account. I have, vines wrilmg tin. above.cosoaercws tworefereaecs to tho 
vcv) A )/.if stone mAcu bolds * Stvdstical tccount of the StmU of Malacco,” 
1/Ondon, 1639, vol ii, pp OS and H2 Tho author rays it u steatite, and occurs 
in n stratum under tl e tin ore in Sungci Ujong nod shove tho gold beanng rock 
at llukit Cliimcndrav in Gonimchi (Johol State) Ho add> that the first layer 
of A ipahi soft and whitish {p H'*) rhivorevei tbit A’s/wf is more cvpcciaJJy 
n prodact of the wcvt const of the Malir Jcninsula than of the eavt coast of 
Sumatra, as Prufeisor Schlcgcl wonM have us believe 

■* ?il 31 S *»■ oS 5^ ^ 

name scons to mean Jutlii ja, Sala, Salja Takkha, or lajn The second 
sounds somethmg like Jfinrnnatn, Bhu annara, JZifi nava, or tin lava, 
Pen vt k Sanskrit lascnption on o stele ot Wat Maheyoog pfahiyangana), 
near Ligor, dilsng probably from the seventh or eighth centuries, mentions 
a personage under tha name of Ann ya (\n>ni Umayu (?}, the rei ling being 
uncertain) which may be the king m queitum and also contains the name of 
a Certain • lUnjitnons Agaiti," wbich maj he the same person whose name is 
recorded above under the mutilated form of Saga or laga The rcavon why 
I suggest these connections is because the same inscription epeoks of Cxa* 

,v •^v ‘Chinese flags ’ perhaps haonen made of China silk thus shovnng 
that the countij bed intercourse with Chiim It is s pity that this epigrvphio 
monument sliould be so bo Uy prc«erved as to prove for the most part un- 
decipherable The fact of its having been found m the Jjigor district is no 
Ctttiin proof that it onginolly etood tbeva it may very well have been brought 
across from the vvettem watershed where J*o fi was or erected on the occasion 
of some visit to Ligor of a king from Boh 
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no moon, thej tlien fill a platter with nine ami eatables and 
let it float ani) on the stream, in the ele\enth month the^ 
alwaja ofiet a groat sacrifice* The sea produces coral 
The itinerar} followed by ships sniling to their country 
from Tonkin was b\ way of CkUk I'u (head of the Gulf 
of Slam) and Tan tan (Pulo Tnnta lam, between Ligor and 
Singora) ^ The New History of tho T'ang nasty describes 
the people as baling swarthj bodies and red frizzled hair, 
nails hke hawks, and teeth like wild beasts , thej perforate 
their ears and put rings (pendants) into them, and wrap 
a piece of cotton round their loins Their morkets arc held 
at night and with ■veiled faces* The king, when going out. 


> Here ituaquMlonoI the £e»t wlot float oaoffTinfsinrtreams lotreduccJ 

s long time ow itoq India inlo lado CVana anu la Siam aadet Ito aaiae 
of le iraMo ff or Leaf platter* floaUn^ It tat:es place at the eleventh ond 
t^etflti luU BiooTis •etliich ceneraltv fall m Octotwr ood Norembet TwpecUvely 
Tbe caslom u wi4e*preaA au orer tbe Mala; Peoaisnla aid \icbipetaso it be ng 

r ctiaed mth some vanatioos e eo among tbe H <v * of Borneo It also eaists 
tbe ilaldi^e Islanda (ice Le}deo lo Escape relaUng to Indo Cb na 
1st senes to! t p 1*^3) It u probable boarerer that its adopt on in tbe 
Aicb pelngo occurred at a compantiTel} modem date aod that earlier it ims 
mainl; eonflned to tbe Malay Penin nla vbere it surnscs to this Tcry day even 
m tbe purely Malay States eneb as Peralc Selanffor etc («co dYraifa 71 «» 
Vug 13tb lS9o art blalay Cnstoms m Selangor * ) 

* Oroeuereldt op c t pp “’Oo ‘’(K5 and T'ouny Vao 1901 pp 33** et seq 
In these as well as lu tbe foUotnog passages 1 bare u a rule adopted the 
emendations to OroeneTeldt s tma bt on ptopo^ by Profe sor Scblegel I should 
libe to call attention here to the fact that V atentijn in but map of the blal it 
P euinsula and Soniatra morbs a pl'icc by the name of Thnla i 1 tlho (i e Ola 
Ta ta I in rortu°-De e} on the Old S ogapore Strait unmcdiatel) to the east of 
Tand ong Hoero (Tanjong Bdtus) 

* Merrey de St Denys translates the same passage as embodied in Ma Tuan 
Ln s -worh thus (p 450) Les naturels ont le corps noir dcs cheveus ronges et 
CT pus des angles d oiseanx de pro e et les dents debates feioces Usee percent 
M^es pour y uspendre de pel tea sonnetles et cc gnent lents reins d ninli. 
d etoiie de coton lU tiennent lenr marches 1% nuit et s y rendent le Tisa‘’’e 
eouTert Pracbcally the same descnpl on is gi en of the natives of Lo ef % 
*** P ** bab tants 

sont ttcs laids ib out b pein none les cheveax rouges des dents de caniass »s 
et des ongles d oueaus de pro e De temps en temps ils rout faire lo eon merce 
“■ uu I n > (Camps) 'Its amrmt et s^montrent seulenient pendant 


le work writes as foQoirs in tbe C7 n 


M>-irthoPii'‘of SumltroTAad-^r/. 

and omt Samatral brought as tab to ^ mens of their wild men;- black in 
^ liVe brute 


: V 289 


and occup ed an etten ve tegion e& t of Pali tr*® f,] They were of dreadful 
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alls iQ a cliariot drawn by on elepbant, etc. Host of these 
particulars are repeated from the preceding histories of the 
Liang and Sui dynasties with but trifling additions, hence 
it seems that all Chinese intercourse with P‘o-ll practically 
ceased after GIG a.d • the date of the latest embassy 
mentioned in those reconla. I-tstng has merely a passing 
reference to it somewhat later on (a.d G71-C95}. 

It will readily be seen, from P'o-U's topographical 
location to the east (or, moro correctly, south-east) oiffo-Ung, 
that it must have been on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula from, say, the 6th or 5th degree of North latitude 
downwards. Such being the case, it must he idenilfled 
either with Perak or the district on the banks of the P)ai 
River (abreast of Pinang Island), or, again, the territory 
round about the Pitlai stream and Gunong Pulat, at tbe 
Very south-eastern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, and 
at the western entrance to tbe Old Singapore Strait. There 
are, of course, many other places on tbe west coast of the 
Peninsula and elsewhere bearing similar names, but they 


appevuce, til-ieV, tcd-hudcd, with clatn for fiagera and toes Tlief engaged 
in commerce, tfftding witli Lio-jib, all traosactions taViog place bj mght or, 
it trading br day, it was with redw faces •’ Tie translator then proceeds to 
suggest that tlicsa sarages — hardly ssTages or wJd men, by the way, for they 
engaged in trade with other peoples — might hare been tbe progenitors of tbe 
pre»ent Kubua There can be no doubt, however, thst tnbes of Negrito stock 
on the southern part of the Malay reninsula are implied, and with them is 
Wrongly jnclud^ the far more cinlired Moh-Ehmer nopniition settled along the 
sea-coast and on the adjacent islands which was really the element that earned 
on the trade mainlained mtercomse with neighbouring countnec, emplopng, 
os a matter of course, slaves from those savage tnbes toioxaeiua] worL, man tfe 
boats and eea.yessels, etc It is most probably only u such n capacity, i e of 
ship crews, that batches of SaVat and Samaiiea crer got to the coMt of Campa 
As no natire race u to be fonnd on the east coast of Sumatra or the islands 
immediately adioimng it possessia^ the somatic charactenstics depicted abore— - 
though eTidently with exaggeretea tonchea — for the populations of P‘0-/* and 
io-cA'a we nre Compelled to locate these two coontnes on the snnthem part of 
the Malay Pemosnla, where ne meet each characteristics In the Samangs, tbe 
Panggangs, the Tunuors, etc As legsrds the practice of holding marleta at 
night m ^0 it IS intereslmg to observe that iha same custom was followed 


they stay ov« this term and are caeght by the patroUing tranj in ja, they are 
killed and the king does not look fortberinto the affair” (Qroenorcidt op cit>, 
p 2l7) Thu shows that most bare occupied the very same stretch of 
country or a coalemuncma one, as we have already inforr^ for other reasons 
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aro mostlj’ insignificant and of \ory doubtful antlquitj. 
Tlhe one other place, now no longer existing, that might 
lay some claim to identification with. P*o*h TTornictlJl ot 
Furardri, which is mentioned as early as a n 1360 in tho 
Palatine Law Code of Ayutbia as ono of the tributary States 
to Sum in tho south (Malay Peninsula*). Whether the 
district so named has any connection with tho TTilns tribe, 
better known as Pirficantfa, who, settling in the southernmost 
part of the Malay Peninsula, proceeded to encroach upon 
Sakai territory further to the north, I am unable to say ; 
but .1 should think not, because ITdris appears to bo 
a relalifoly modern epithet* It is, of course, possible that 
the term P‘ 0 ‘h maj represent some such word as JBdlei, , 
meauing a hall of state, a court, a term often applied to 
capitals of Molay districts, in which case it would have 
disappeared long ago, along with the particular place xt 
designated. Bat it is not altogether improbable that, in 
its alternative form, Md^h (or Malet, JUb/aO> have tho 
country which EdrTsl recorded in a p 1154 under the name 
of ‘Island of JiTal&i' 

‘ lAe, e g , Tain, a email Tillage m Sovtb Malacca, about half a mile from the 
coast , Sttugei Tttlai, a rivulet further up the coast, below the Beniam Hirer, etc 
* 8ee above, p 84, vrheie I hare euggested its possible conuectioa mih 
Berabai or Meigui, wbich is, horrerer, far from certain So its epclhng, which 
roaj Wve come howo to us i& a corrupt form TTaro.irri, accorfiing to a Siamese 
hat of Malay poetical terms given la the “Palhama Mala,” p 91, is the Malay 
word ior the China rose (ZTiSikm rose Simcmsis) The common name for 
this plant M, bowerer, Tiinga Taya, end in the catalogues of Malay plant- 
uames st my disposal I only find ITam or ilBi'r*= ifiiucrw Ultaenu, L The 
term Vamtan may be, ou the ether hanil, a contrictwu of Muat, 
JfMirarrt, or Jforo-JfuJr, the name of a well known river below Malacca, which 
may have been kaowu also as Ifirara^rt 

* Seayotiniaf 5'rrBii,.DroHfA.B-4 S , Jaly,1898, >'o 31, pp 47-59 JTurw 
is an Arabic word adopted into Malay, meaning an h«r, and was probably ffiten 
the Bidwandas from the fact of Iheit hamng been the first comers « the 

Scmbilan distnct See also the said Jewmaf, Ko 22, pp 299,30'* 310-316° 

* See Janbert » “GdosTspbie 4*Edr»»,” Pans. 1338, t 1, pp 86 S'* This 
term, together with the Chmeve J&.f. or Ifa.ln, should be com'pared with 
&i{>nnr> Snenma-maB, dfofa«.lria«, etc , above (pp 80, 81, 104) DoweTer, 

tidt infra 



lujrifrn l^Dn imj 

In nnj case, from the fact of P o h being described as 
quite an oxtcnsivo eountr},* containing 13G villages or 
settlements, wo think wo are justified in assigning to it the 
whole stretch of coast from the Prai Hiier on the north to 
tho Pulai stream on the south, thus including within its 
compass all places reforrwl to ohovo as Iikelj to ha\o given 
their namo to tho whole country m question 

It should be added that tho Sui annals mention another 
State With an almost identical name, though somewhat 
differently spelled mz 0 ^J, Po h {Pol Im Bu h) * This 
country, hoiicicr, seems to have no connection with P o h, 
and probablv must bo sought for on the east coast of 
Sumatra if not elsewhere in the Archipelago 

East from P o U\ i\, as wo have seen the land of Bo ch‘a 
with customs and population similar to those of P o h By 
this wo have already suggested that the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula from Joboi or even the Hochor Hirer on 
Singapore Island up to Pahang and even further to the 
north IS meant’ If Bo cha etaods for lialKos or Jtihasa^ 
it IS no doubt intended for the Jalum of the more 

southern parts of the Peninsula and perhaps also for the 
wilder tribes of H’egrito Sakai stock populating its eastern 
coast The terra may, however, be raerelj a toponymic 
travestied in Chinese epellmg so as to assume that meaning 
which it maj not at all have had in its original local form 
"We have already pointed oat Hochor ns a possible equivalent 
But there la a more approximate one yet namely, Batcha, 
a email stream debouching a iittfo above the nver of Ghana 
(Chunah) in the district of this name in about “‘*4 1? l^t 
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Another not very dissimilar name is that of Legek or hag^h, 
also called Eangeh (but usually spelled Eanga), not far below 
(6= 15' K. lat.).' 

3. On. tbe norths Chb\-la (Kamboja). This bearing is 
fairly correct as far as Chinese bearings go ; more correct 
in any case than that given for P‘g-ting, which, thongh 
lying to the west of So-hngt is located to the south of Lvi-i, 


' The Chinese characters ^ ]|ll employed w wntmg the term Lo-ch'a tae. 
It shottM ho ohserced, pronounced Zo eh'al, I.o-iat, Loa-sal in the Sonthem 
Chinese dialects, and La^ihat is Asnamese, the second one meaning, m reality, 
chatr or thatija (Pali eAeZ/o), a parasol or nnhrelia, the state canopy which i» 
one of the insignia of royalty If not intended to convey the siguiBcance of 
Jiakfata, Lo-cK'a hare aceordingly been the trmcnpt of a toponymic 
souading something hVe Xoch'a, Lwh'at, La*haK, Lajar, LejaTi, etc , in lU 
opnnal form Suib being (he case, i( (cntn to me (hat this iin^om of Zo ih'a 
or ZoeA'at, Xeeh'et, etc , must have been the hitherto unidentified provioce of 
Xewt, lutKat, l/xktM, Loach, Loear, or Zoncat, nsited by glares Polo on his 
homew^ journey from China and Champa which was most assuredly situated 
about thu point on tbo cast coast of the Malay Peninsula, and not on the coast 
of KainlMja ot Siam as hn^* hitherto been coo)«ctnred If not actually Lateha 
in Chanah, it u ondouhtedly Z^eh or Lagch, which name, ou account of the 
ex^lonve and ahruntlr cut off sound of the last syllahte, nay seem to the 
nniutisted to sound bis Lagtk, Langtk I bare often thooght about LnhhOn 
or liim u being probable Sfsrco Pmo’s Lecat or Locae, but ou account of the 
wido oidmoce in sounds between the two names I now consider the idcnhdcation 
proposal to bo preferable It should be observed that Marco Polo says of thu 
plvee that It u so bad that verr few people go there hence it cannot have 1«en 
■ mat emponuro of trade, end this {s esacUy what sniU tho district in question 
“ *bit«nmt as regasds gol } being plentiful there n}-« adminhly smt» Chanah 
snd Lewb. whtreas it would ill anniT tn »h«- rt>a«l of Kamhuia Knd tbn iiorwr 
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1 e Clmmp“ Thoso who nro inclined to locito JIo huff m 
Java liavo this in their finour, that thej place it correctly 
in respect of Knmbojn, hut at wnat distance niviy • and are 
at a loss to make tho other countries named as neighbours 
of Ho ling fit in in tho directions indicated for them 

4 On tho south, tho insular kingdom called To mo ch'aiiff, 
which has (1) To lung on tho west, (2) To /ing on tho 
east, and (3) Pan chth jm or ChUen ehth fu on the south 
Tho distance at which To mO‘Ch*ang lies south of Ho hng is 
not stated, hcnco the difGcuIty of identifiin^ it I have 
thought of Tainiang or Tamiyang on the east coast of 
Sumatra, in about 4’ 25 N lat , but this is recorded, 
at least from ad 1436 bj Fci Hsin as Tan yang 

or Tam yang ' and besides does not suit, both on account 
of its not being an island and of its not haviug m its 
neighbourhood places bcanag names similar to those 
indicated I hare therefore como to tlie conclusion that 
To »io eh'ang, ^ ^ is veiy likely Singapore Island, 
which in tho Chmese map of about a n 1899 published by 
Phillips appears as g 0 |^, Ch'ang yau Island* a term 
not unseemingly derived from the former To-^mo the 
first part of the name, may very well represent the term 
Tama, Tuma, which we have noticed hero in Hit tmah, 
Tamus, or Tamaitis Promontonum,^ end which survives to 


* See Groenereldt op et p 210 and T'e ng Fao 1001, pp SOS 306 
There is la tnitt an island as -well called Ten anj TTluch gircs its name <o 
lemian" Stra t between It an (Fhio) and Lin^a but this does not appear 
to suit the case >e ther does Pido Temiaa m the south western Anambas 
a Int ‘Long lomed Island. An sHnd of the same came is ment oned in 
the Chmese account of Bmnai West Borneo (seo Groenereldt op Cit , p 2'’3) 
as lying in the nrer 

» Sea pp 109-200 ‘’19 ante We bare also Shi T'mah or ‘Tm II U ' 
650 feet n gh to the north west of Singapore tows and the h ghest el rat on on 
the Island of 6 agapare the name ot wfa cb Ti ah nay he connected with 
the aboTe through the Sansltrit ta ora — tm 

The passage in question S3}S rormeriy their city had a stone wall nnd 
a wooden w^ the stone wall was demolialicd m order to fill up the i land 
Ch a»g ya t and shut out the sea Tl is cndcnily refers to tho Kola T3t i or 
arCiflc aJ bar formed m the nrer aecoiding to the S^les^ah of tho raias 
of Brunai by Bultnn Berlcat betweeo the ulanda KS ja Orang and «« 
Chrrm n which jo ntly command tbe entrance of the Bmnai Itircr (see Jo « al 
SleatsSra 6 Jose 1830 pp 3 7} Chang yna hero does not 

ecem to be a transcript of the name of a I er of tho two island bat a collecHro 
name g Tcntothcm togetherwiti tho eoimeet ng bar Ch ng gnn aeChung »« 
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tins day m Tumerau or Tcmhrau, the name of the Old 
Singapore Strait, the Selai Tihtait of modern maps CUang 
■may stand for vjo»g=i* promontory/ and the whole represent 
Jama ujong, or somethong similar, which would he a form 
-analogons to Tamasal = * Tama Land/ that we have already 
met here {supra, p 199) The toponymy of the Malay 
'Peninsula and Archipelago offers us forms bke Temanjung,^ 
2Ianjong, the ancient name for the Perak district 

{see above, p 98) , and Temajo or Temaju, an island ofi the 
west coast of Borneo, abreast of Sangan Point, but I think 
that To wio ch'ang could nowhere be better located than on 
Singapore Island as proposed above * 

This point settled, it Teroains to look for the other places 
rocntvcned as its neighbours on the west, east, and south 
To hoig, 5 P;5> tuay be Pulo Tulatig, below the Great 
Kanmon and on the west side of Parian Strait , it may, m 
fact, embrace the wholo of the cluster of islands of which 
Tulang forms part, both Kanmons included * 

T'o/atg ^ {P‘o^/iin; £00 fioung, Pu tetmg, Baffling), 
18 far more difEcult to locate It can hardly be Pulo Papaii, 
because this island lies close to the south-east of TuJang, 
from which it is separated bj a narrow channel only, and 
can scarcely correspond to Pulo Abang m Pempu Strait 
(below Polo Galang), as this does not lie in the direction 
indicated, and very likely beleuge to the group to he ue^t 
«liscussed It is therefore probable that P'o-f^ng or Ba hung 
maj, after all, bo meant for the Papan district (Pilpan Besar) 
eastwards of Old Jahor, if not for Pahang, or, at any rate, 
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its homonymous settlement at Kwala Pahang on the Endau 
River.^ 

As regards Pan‘eJnh^pa, ^ or ChUtn-eJnh^/u, 

^ I feel perfectly confident that under this name 
is comprised the insular group extending southwards from 
Penjabung Island and the homonymous strait south of Pulo 
GiJlang to Lima and Penuba Straits and Singkep Island. 
In this cluster of islands, it will be at once noticed, Penjahung 
rs a very close approach in nomenclature to Pan-chth-pa, 
while SingKep looks a surprisingly exact counterpart of 
Ch'ien-chih'Jii, especially in its Cantonese pronunciation,. 


‘ ProfeMot Schlegel, loc «l , too readil; take* J“o /lug to be Pahang, which, 
after h« own ehowwg {Toung-rat, toI is, jtp 287-8), u gelled ^ 
T^iag^hing or I"ttng'htng, in the hooks of tbo hlmg dTnasty (WaO'li period » 
X D 1673-1619) Bat tlue, ho cootende, is the old name, taken from the Fang* 
gangtnbe, "the oewnsoie u traosenhed ^ to Adoj* dialect 

Nererthelcw, I And it epelled Tmg.l'eng (I^ntg-tang), 

in the Cbueie map of about a d 1399 pobluhed b^ Pbillipa (op at , i> 39), 
which IS aUo the form adopted in Fei*IIsiii'e work, a n US6 (lee OrocnereMt, 
op eit , p 265) , whereu the antograph ^ is (ho one nppeanng later 
on in Sting history (ibid , p 236) Tbns, contrary to what tbe lemcd Professor 
maintaiDS, ^ , bis 'old fonn' of tbe namD, prorea relatircly moderc 

As regards his aisamed *aew name,’ ^ it already appears in the Nei* 
History of the T'ong Dynasty, pnhlished dnnsg the eleventh century, and cannot 
therefore be quite so ‘new’ in compniuon with the obore And os its form is 
considerably difierent from what we know for certain to be the usual tron-scnpLi 
of the name FaJtang, u e should be caubous in identifying it too renddy with this 
name 3Ia Taan-lin (op cit , p 607) mentions, apparently following the Sung 
Annals, a kingdom of ^ hwany (I’a.hang, Ba.gang, or Ba-gwnng), 

which sent fnbufe to China /roro A » H9 to 463 The "F'ci win Yim Fa ” 
(sec CKina Jteticw, lol xui, p 337) speaks of an cren earlier cmbas.«y sent by 
the same State, and by the naghbooruig one ^ F'o In, in the reig^ 
of the Sung emperor Wn ti (a » 420-423) 

It is possible that Pahang is the district alluded to under these ranous 
transcripts, espeeully os T‘e•^ten>•g u, in ono jnstanw, and under the ilnt« 

A o 449, mentioned ot the samo lime along with the States of ITa la.tan an 1 
F'o-la (see JIa Tnan-lin, op cit , p, 606), thereby lending ono to infer that it 
mart Jiare b«a a neighbour of fhcits, bMg Ifto them iitiufed on the Jfslsy 
rcninsnla , but perhaps It Is belter to reserre judgment until wc know more of 
the ancient butory of tho Malay Pciunsnla than we do cow 
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Ts'yn-chi'fet} There are, moreover, within its compass 
Panrfelap and Pent»i»R Islands and Straits bearing not 
dissimilar names ^ I have no doubt that in this insular 


' 1q otter dtUeefs Ts'im-eAi/uA, 'Eorean, Cfi'3/i-tht'pul , oud Japanese, 
Sen eAi /itss, » Smchipa, SmVipur, or Sinkipalo In a passage quoted by 
Profeoeor Sctlegcl from tte Kew Hisloiy of the T'ang Dynasty, bt 222, 
fol 0 rreto (seo 2'onii^>Fiit>, Tol ii, p 287, note 50), it is said that CASm* 
ottennso caDed Pan-fAtA-zx*, trtndi means longtly ITwtAnn, 
Jc the ‘Fire Inlands,’ is situated in the middle of the south-western sea, 
and was onginaUy u State subordinate to Southern India, that is, perhaps, 
a Dnndiin colony Professor Schlegel misconstnies the intcrpretahon ‘Firo 
Iilaads,’ whith he laVta to apply to the fire islands (called, however, TTu-Aiu, 
find cot /Tk-iAsr) after which the lemtory known later ss Malacca was called, 
according to Ma Hnaa’s work (lAlfi) If the Chinese interpretation i» correct, 
Jb>ieAiA;« (Pnn-ebi pat, Pan-chi pal) may stand (or ihnea-^wf/i * ‘ Five 
Cihes ’ I horn rise n aort tA n vospmon that ^ ^ » Chem ch»k'/«, 

na) bo ft fipiKS ea^oMo for ^ ^ JETaa rA>/u, sa tbe two ebancters, 
CA’ien, and s<‘n, ue often confounded mtb one another in 
Ihnesetcsti Ifio, ^ ^ ^ niigbl read JuiTeipwra (Cenjerenna) This 
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group of Pan-c7ii!i-pa or Ch'ien-cJtth-fu wo haro the hitherto 
unidentified islands of Fanjah or Kaujal, i— -sscO, of 

Maa'Qdl ‘ This " /«iaw of (Arab) writers ” tells us in his 
“ Meadows of Gold ” (a.d. 943) that among the natives of 
the many islands of his fifth soa, the sea of Ketdenj, “ there 
IS one tribe called Fenjah {or FaiifaS): these hare frizzly hair 
and strange figures ; mounted on their boats, they lay in wait 
for ships that pass in their neighbourhood and shoot upon 
them poisoned arrows of o peculiar kind. Between the 
country they inhabit and the territory of Kalah there exist 
mines of white lead (tin) and mountains containing silver " ® 
Further on our author speaks of the same country as JZanjab, 
and has a passing allusion to its ruler: “and other prmces 
of India, such as the king of Ka>i;nh, and several other 
potentates of the mountains (islands) of China (China Sea) 
Tvhich face the islands of Zabej and others”* BdrisI 
(a. 2>, 1164), althoQgh mainly foUoniog him, calls the same 
people evidently a mere clerical slip for 

Fa>V‘^7)—iXTiA adds that every one of these natnes 
carries round liis neck a collar of either iron, bross, or gold ^ 
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Evidentl} the population here referred to is that of the 
Orang-lauf, severally called SiLa, Sekah, andi?<yflt«, inhabiting 
the islands of the Hhio-Linga Aiohipelago, and "well known, 
in the past for their very pronounced piratical habits ^ 


a collar oi eiticr iroB, copper, or gold” (JaBl)erfs “ Geograpliie fi’Eiiiisi,” 
ran*, 183G, t 1 , pp 85-89) Prowasor Van Lith, commenting upon the 
alw^e onoted pa*sag« from ilaa'ndi on the Ftnjah people, say* (“ MerveiUes de 
I’JnJe," leide 1SS6, p 1?61) “Mais je do puis pas esphquer le nomisAl- 
Tmdjal Peat ttre cest par ertenr <pie Uas‘<mdi lenr a attnbue ce nom, qui 
c*t ntd par Elru!, i, p 173, eomme ua tiire des rois da Zabej (®) *’ Koir, 
this w unworthy of such a scholar llad he read his Edrvsi carefully, it 
might perhaps hire struclc him that the people Teleit^ to ns ^anjat m t i, 
ip 83 68, arc the same as Vas'Ddt's Tenjab^ and he wonld thus hare seen that 
Eorti does also epeah of them, nUhongh of course saying further on, p 173, 
that in iba rZabcj P] Aings arc called Fattjai The rest will now be clear 
to the render, and iicnecforth what has proved an ineslncabU mrzle to Arabists 
and Siaolo^ts alihc will cense to tax the bnuo nod energy of luture students, 
f r ihn>c^A«pa and Taninb may now be safely entered in tlie list of solved 
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I need not point out hoiv this, I hope now well prored, 
identification of Van-chh'pa or ChUcn-chih-fu with Singhep 
nnd tho islands lying north of it as far ns Penjabung Island 
and Strait, denis the last blow to tho Ho-hng, scilicet Java, 
theory. For it is plain that if Pan-chh-pa, which lies south 
of To-'tno-eh'ang, which in its turn lies south of Ho-hng, is 
Siughep end tho islands hounding it on the north, JHo-hng 
must bo looked for much further northwards, that is, on tho 
Malay Peninsula, find cannot in nny wise bo located away 
south in Java. This is, it must bo admitted, even by itself 
alone, a conclusive argument capable of disposing right 
off of that question on geographical grounds ; but when 
to it bo added the multifarious points we have successively 
discussed and mado out ono by ono in tho course of those Inst 
pages, it cannot fail to strike oven the casual reader that 
tho sum of evidcnco in favour of the location of Ho-hng 
on the Malay Peninsula is absolutely overwhelming. Before 
dismissing the subject altogether, however, wo think it worth 
while to moke a few more remarks of a circumstantial 
character. 

"Wo have seen that Ho-hng was also called a th 
Tn-p*o {Tn-ha, Tu-ca, Phti-ra),^ and 13 Sht-p'Q {Ja-ca, 
Tii-ha, Sha-ca), both which names we have found represented 
in the Langkawl group in Pulo Ttibah and Tanjung Saicah 
These alternative names for Ho-hng, it should be observed, 
are mentioned the first time in the new history of tho T'aog 
dynasty (compiled during tho eleventh century), and do not 
occur at all m the older compilation, which gives but a bare 
account of the country. The same remark applies to all the 
other particulars hereafter referred to, which all come to us 
through the new annals Among such is the statement 
already dwelt upon that the king lives in the town of Sht-p'o 
{Java, Saha, or Titba), while bis ancestor Hi-gen had lived 
TDwes it> the east, at the town Ho-lu-ha-si, or, according to 

I Groeneteldt (op cit , p 138) corrects tte first character into 
hut Professor ScUegel remarta jb the vo] is, p 274, not* 5, that 

*« may or may not be a clerical orror for ” 
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Professor ScHegcl’s translation, “had removed to tho cast 
from the city of Pohiliasze/* In tho event of this latter 
interpretation being correct, tho city in question would, as 
we have pointed out, very probably bo Praktisai, just below 
Ghirbi (about 7’ 52' N. lot.). For Ilo-hng was pretty 
extensive. Twenty-eight small neighbouring States aro said 
in the same annals to have acknowledged its supremacy, and 
there were thirty-two high oCBcials in the country. Tho 
highest of these dignitaries is referred to as tho President 
(:^ Ta-iso) Ka)i-Iisuing,\a Cantoncso Kom^heng 52.)* 
Now this, it will ha soon, is, ns likely as not, tho Siamo- 
Khmcr title Eamheng or Khamhhig {the ‘Strong’), often 
homo by high officials. 

On the mountains, continues the same account, is the 
tract of land (or district) called Lang-pi-ge [Long^pt^ga or 
Enng-pi-ga), £5 ^ where the king frequently goes 
(or ascends) to get a view of the sea Here we have a term 
simvlar to the llalay place-names Rtmhet, jRawiiai, 

.Bhw6j«7, etc , which we meet with m sev eral parts of the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula We o\en have n Kw<lla 
Samlai near the central range, and a village called Baling 
at the head-waters of the Muda River, iu Southern Kedah ^ 
An anecdote is next told about a queen of Eo-ling called 
fl’u-wo {SiK-moJk, Sit-mok, Sil~imK, Si-?«rt), 0 •who was 
taken by the people of the coantry os their ruler m a.d. 674.- 
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Notr it IS a rerj cunous coincidence that at about the earae 
period the Peguan book of Gavampati^ mentions a queen, 
by name, as reigning at Re (^Biffmanice Taj), 
north of Tavoy, on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
irho had attained to great power, many neighbouring States 
acknowledging her supremacy It seems almost certain 
that this IS the same personage as the one alluded to in 
the Chinese account, the topographical inconsistency being 
easily explainable by assuming that JTn was, at the 
time being one of the Stages that were tributary to her 
Later on, in the year 813, 5o hai; is stated to have 
presented to China, amongst other cnnositie'*, four e/iiA 
slaves (/^ ^ ^), who were most bhely dancing slave- 
girls, such as are known to have originallj been trained 
for theatrical exhibitions at Ligor and neighbouring districts 
in the Malaj Peninsula, whence the practice spread on to 
Pegu, SiTm, Eamboja, and the Malay Archipelago * TVe 
are told a few lines Inter on, m fact, that between ad 800 
and 878 JTo /inj ajaia tent an envoy to present femalo 
musicians 
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a native of the State of Ho-Ung, where ho wos met with 


nwntionf'l K-sjJe* Syanjln, «ith m> iJcatiflcaUuiu of them witlnQ parrathc«<, 
iiw .fyoertyiy’'"’'* {ty**^**'*! SiamcM cnpiUl from A D l330tol7C7); 
X)K<trr»a»ityar<t (?fl Dliarmi«r«]ii-Bs*»ra or Ligor) , JArnrfHW Ol^pt or llergn!, 
or MutUmn, Jlnttanu & MnrtAhan f) , Hljaptmi (Rajburl, 8.W. SiSm, or the 
ja«hnp: £o.eK'af)t Sing^anutara {Siosapoiv, Or <Jm ^mAapura of tbS 
Clilm in&cnption, Xo 383 7), CamjA {IlaJ iDjBi), Kaminja , ami lacam 
{ \nnam, or rather Tonlia) THmo Wwff lh« fart* of the ca*o, I can hardly 
think that Sjanjla tan mean SwanUiiluk, anl nia<t take it that lomo State on 
the Jfalay rcnmanlo M implirf, ntiich may h* the Ti‘(ng-th‘i or Seng^eAth 
aboao rcfcrrcit to , bat aa tr(>artie Its rtact location I am unable ta make any 
ilcSutc statement lodteil, lliilipBalilro*, aWnt the miliUc of the lercntecnUi 
cintury, does mention a harbour of Smeaza on the «c#t coast of the Sfalay 
reninsuh between Tanangar (Traojr? or Itanon^f, 1’ hanff-njaf) anil Tt-racft 
(Ptrak) (Sea “Desehr der Oat-lml Knaatca/’ etc, p 151, Cburchiirs 
•'CoHcctvoo of Vojnjea and Trareb,” 1781, ’ot »»•« P 588 AnJerson'a 
“Engli h Intercourse with Siam,” p 41 ) This &c>ica.a may well be the 
Sjangka sought for, but ae BaWceos' work w chiefly a compilation from the 
writings of his prcdoces^on, the term in (|uestioo may ho oNo a clerical error for 
T,nngkawi or eomcthiog iitiuhr, eo that hie authority cannot he rclieil upon ontJ 
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by 6C\eral of I^tsing’s confreres, whom ho assisted in 
translating several Buddhist lo'vts into Chinese * 

From AD 873 no mention of further relations nilli 
TLo'hng is made in Chincso literature, which shows that 
either that State disappeared, was absorbed into others, or 
disintegrated as the case may be, or else, which seems less 
likely, that all intercourao between it and China ceased. 

At all events, the circumstantial evidence we have collected 
above, coupled with the more direct data adduced at the 
outset, establishea beyond doubt, I venture to think, tho 
position of So'Ung on tho west coast of tho Malay 
Peninsula where we have located it, and absolutely excludes 
the possibility of its having stood on the island of Java, 
instead of which we have to read the country of Jaro, 
Sata, or iSnifl, on the Malay Peninsula, de6ned above under 
section B Nor do I think that tho term So-ling stands, as 
most Sinologists have suggested, for a word Jiimg, KaUng, 
or Kahnga introduced by immigrants or colonists from tho 
east coast of India This, we have seen, was already the 
name for the eastern 2'i i Kahnga in Pegu, also at times 
styled Tateng or Tohnga, and Katinga>ra^tra^ and it is 
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unlikely that tb© denomination included the nest coast of 
the Malay Peninsula as well, although wo hate mentioned 
indications of Ho-Uug having at one time (seventh century) 
■extended os far up as He (Yay) And perhaps further. 
A better suggestion would have been Kareng or Kaihng 
in'stcad of Kalinga, although there is no proof that the 
Karenga had ns yet reached so far down tbo Sfahv 
Peninsula at the period in question. I prefer, therefore, 
■to adhere to my own provisional identidcation with Oerfnng ' 
Having thus disposed— it is to bo hoped auccesifully— 
of the Ho'hng question, it behoves us to finally clear tlio 
ground by a more prcciso determination of tho position of 
• Shi’p'o or C'hQ'tH classed under Section P. Tin’s, wo shall 
now proceed to dcinonstratc, must likewise bo fixed on tho 
Malay Peninsula. Our evidcnco for such an n««crtion aro 
the itineraries given by Chineso writers outwanl from 
Shi-p'o In difTorcnt directions, which need, however, to bo 
overhauled and laid out afresh, as they ha\o been, more 
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soWo, muddled to the utmost degree by our Sinologists. 
Tho itineraries in question nro set forth ns follows, starting 
■from tho centre of the Slate or, what seems more logical, 
its capital. 

1. Eastwards : 1 month’s march to tho sea (Gulf o! Silira), 

thence lo days’ sailing to ICiahlun, hero apparently 
Pulo Condor or Ivundur (distnnco 500 to dOO miles 
from the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, which 
gives an average run of about 20 to 25 miles a day).^ 

2. Westwards . 45 days’ joutnoy to tho sea (Bay of 

Bengal) 

3 Southwards i 3 days’ journey to tho sea (Bay of 
Bengol). Thence, 5 days’ sailiog to tho Ta-sM, 
0*“ Tdjtk country=Z)<Tc/»j* or Achch, Achin. 
(At the above rate of speed this would give a distauco 
of obout lOo to 130 miles, which proves too small, the 
least distance from Achla to the west const of tho 
Malay Peninsula — at Pnpra Strait— -bemg 240 miles ) 
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4. Northwards: 4 days* journey to the sea (Bay .of 
Bengal).^ Thence, 6aUmg north*west (read south- 
west), 15 days to P*o-nt, ^ ; 15 more days to 

San-fo~ch*t (Palembang) ; thence 7 daj s to Ku-lo, 
"S' 5S> again 7 days to Ck*a%’hh-twg, ^ 
which is on the way to the land of Kiau-cM 
(Tonkin) and to Canton * 

Every Sinologist has invariably taken the P'o-m or Pii-nt, 
^ Jig, mentioned here to be Brunei or Buinai, on 

the north-west coast of Borneo, for, according" to the 
peculiar way of reasoning of such people, any toponymic 
that resembles Brunei iu features mu&t, of course, be Borneo 
and nothing else Certainly, the name of Brunet in Borneo 
is similarly spelled P’o-nt, ^ jjg or }Jc; but its distance 
from Shi'P*o is stated to be 46 days, and 40 from San-fo-eh’t 
(Palemhang) ; whereas the in question is 

located at a distance of only 15 days from tbo northern 
border of SM-p^o, and 15 from San-fo-eh't (Palembang) ^ 
Both these P'e-nx cannot therefore be one and the same 
State * 

Again, every Sinologist has hitherto invariably failed to 
identify Ku-lo and Ch'at'lih~ting, for no names similar to 
these occur in tho one-ehiUiug school atlases on which 

> Ma Tuan lin (op cil , p 495) and Scbk^l (us T'vhuj-Puo, toI x, p 258) 
hare four dajs instead of fire, as (tated in GrocnocIJt (op cit , p 142} which 
must therefore be a ihp Tho CtuncM text as giren by Frofeasor Schlogel 
(loc Cit ) ha«, in fact, I notice, E3 0 • 

* The actual distance from Kw«Ia Pam, tho entrance to Iho Pam Rircr, to 
tho month ot tho nv« rnlcmhang is abont 410-450 oiiJe«, which, apportioned 
orcr 16 days, dres an arcreje of nearly 30 nulcs a d») Again, the di«lance 
from tho mouth of the ralcmbans: lUrtr to Kwab Cheraliig (our idcntiScati in 
of Ch'at-hh tiup), riJ Ilhio Strait, is nm 4<K>-420 mUts, wiuch, apportioncil 
orcr 14 days, rielda 2S to SO mdet a day, i « about tho same arcrage It will 
bo seen, therefore, that tho Chinese itinerary u eonalitcnt throughout, so long •» 
coDuaott-Bcnso b taken as a guide in its intorprcbti m, and not uabndlcd fantasy, 
as Is too often tho raao with our Ginoli^sts 

* ®P- *it , pp 495,667, GroencTdJt, op tit,, pp 143,2:9 

* IVofessor Schlc^I has here tAen n srroog new of the msiter tn readily 

admitting tho exiiteace of two Shh-f‘»’t, of which tho one statnl to I’O 45 day* 
dutanl from was tho Island of jan rol *, p 

Instead of percetrisg that it It really ■ s^noitioa of two as wo hare 

already demonstrated. 
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the«o gentlemen appear to base their abstruse geographical 
inqumes 

Kot 7, I am perfectly certain that the P'o >n, i^» of the 

above estract— which cannot absolntel) be Brunei — is, on the 
contrary, Pa?» or Pg/jcj, on thoBarnmun or P7ni River, 
cast coast of Sumatra, in about 2“ 20 -2* 30 N lat * The 
bearing of the course steered upon leaving the northern 
part of S?ii p'o bound to P o nt, given as north west, is un- 
doubtedly an oversight for sonth west Such slips frequently 
occur m the accounts of old trovellers, among whom even 
the usually accurate ilarco Polo Mcasunng on a map the 
distance from the moutb, of the Palembang to that of the 
Pmi River (15 days’ savUng), and setting it out in a northern 
direction from the last named place we reach a point slightly 
above Talctia p* (Tak6pa) on the west coast of the Malay 
Pcotosula, and not for below the Krah Isthmus, which latter 
wo may therefore take as practically the northernmost limit 
of She p'o Setting out the eame distance (corresponding to 
16 days* saibng) from Brunei (IV Borneo) towards the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula n4 the Natuuas and the Straits 
o! Singapore, for three times in succession (equal to 45 
days sailing), wo again gel to a place somewhere between 
Tak p hrah (Popra) Strait and Takopa, which is the position 
found for tbo northern limit of Shi p'o, nt the outset vii 
P*ini The Chinese itinerary is therefore pcrfectlj correct, 
and It 18 only the recklessness of Sinologists and their 
infatuation in making Shi p'o^ tho Island of Java, and 
Po ni f J — Borneo (Briioei), that causes it to look 

absurd It will, honevor, now be perfectly clear that this is 
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not the ca^Q ; and I may add that I have found the same 
accuracy in several other itmeraries recorded by Chinese 
■writers, which have been, ns in the present instance, 
hopelessly mangled and muddled under the tender mercies 
of our geographical-dabbling' Sinologists. It should be 
pointed out that from the fact of the distance San-fo-chH~ 
Brunei being given as 40 days,* and that from to the 

same point (Brunei) as 45 days, it is not at all legitimate to 
infer, as has been done by several writers, that SM~p‘a must 
lie at only five dajs’ sailing beyond San-/o-ch‘t. The reason 
for this is that the route from Brunei to SA^-p'o (west coast 
of the Malay Peninsula) lies through the Strait of Singapore, 
whereas the one taken to reach Palembaog wends ci'if the 
South Natunas and Bangka. 

Now, as regards ITu-h and Ch^ax-h^iing The last-named 
is, no doubt, the Cheraiixxg or derating river and district* on 
the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, in about 4* 10' N. lat. 
This, it should be noted, is more or less the point at which 
sailing-vessels from the Straits bound towards A n nam or 
China during the season of the 'monsoon bid farewell to 
the east coast of tho Sfalay Feniosula, and steer across the 
Gulf of Siam in order to make the east coast of Lower 
Cochin-China, after having passed leeward of Pulo Obi (Ubi). 
The distance Palembang-Cherating (14 days’ sailing, actual 
420 miles) is, we have shown, in perfect proportion to the 
one given for the run Palembang-Pani (15 days, actual 450 
miles). Ku-Io (7 days, or, at the same rate, 210 miles) must 
therefore bo looked for at about half-way between Palembang 
and Cheratmg. This brings us to Bbio Strait — which was 
undoubtedly the route taken — and precisely to Guroh, 
village, on the northern shore ofBinfang Bay, which is just 
that distance (210 miles) from Palembang. IIowcTer, Kti-lo 

* Tte actnal distaneo from tie sMiitb of the FeJembang lUrer to Iho entnofe 

mvtr 19 about 800 tnilM, vlueh, spportionw orcr 10 diTi, 

20 iDitrs a day, i e Tcry nearly the une arwogo as in tho clutanees alfMoy 
examined The slight diCctcnco m sneh trtnpra mast, of course, procml frori 
tho number and len^h of etonnsscs at intenne^to tlalions on tho route 

* 'We hare here a Smjn thfrahnf (nmj, a luouthj, 

a IluXii Ckeratinj (hill), and a Tmjmity Hfrmhnf (espe) 
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may be the neighbouring Islands at the southern 

entrance to Rhio Strait, or even the flat islet of Terkolet 
Iving in the approach to both Bintang and Rhio, and from 
which cither seaport may have been conventionally indicated 
by Chinese navigators.* 

The itinerary in question becomes, in. the light of the 
above considerations, perfectly clear. Leaving the northern 
border of S/ie-p‘o at Takua*i», or, perhaps more likely, at 
the cmboucbuTB of the SawS River in the upper reach of the 
I’ak'chdn inlet, the Chinese junks had to sail in a sonth- 
'ocslem (stated by mistake to be norlh-westem) direction in 
order to reach the open sea and get clear of the dangers 
on the coast. Then, rounding Pak-P‘hrah point and 
Junkccylon Island, they shaped a S.S.R. course along the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula to the Bindings or 
Pulo Sembilan, and thcQce crossed southwards to T'o-m, 
i/S (Pdni), which they made in 15 days from the date 
of their departure from Shi p*o. In another 15 days they 
could get, if necessary, to San-fo-ih'i (Palembang) ; other- 
wise they would proceed on to China rid the Singapore 
Strait. From Palembang 7 days' sailing tid the Rhio 
Strait would bring them to Bintang Bay at Guroh or 
foiflo neighbouring seaport (.ffft-fo). Thence in another 
7 ilajs they would reach Gh'at-Uh-img (Cheratiog) on the 
way lo /iltto-cAi (Tonkin) and Canton as stated. 

Supposing now Shl-p'o lo be the Island of Java, and 
P*®'"*. to be Brunei in N.'W. Borneo, as our 

Sinolrtgisjs would have it, how could they account for the 
nn^camanVikc idea that in order to reach Sun‘fo-ch*t 
(Palemhanp) from Java the Chiocso junks should take such 
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an absurd detour nd Brunei (NTT Borneo), which seaport 
they could not certainly reach in IS days, and which, on the 
strength of Chinese evidence itself, lay at fullj 40 days’ 
sailing from San’/o-chU (Palemhang)? The identifying 
of Shij}‘o with the Island of Java by the Sinologists is 
accordingly shown to be a mere fad, like so many of its 
kind set going by them which have been exposed m the 
course of this enquiry Shi p‘o is now conclusively proved 
to be part of tbe Malay Peninsula below the Krah Isthmus, 
which formed its northernmost limit , a result agreeing 
with our former considerations connecting it with the 
Satca Elver, and the C'haica and Saici districts m the 
neighbourhood of the isthmus just referred to ' 

How far the southern border of Shi po reached we have 
no precise information If we are to judge from tbe fact 
that So Ixng (or its capital), which we have demonstrated to 
hove stood in about 6® 29 N JaA, was likewise called SJip o 
or 21» jj 0 (Java Jabo, Sava Saba, Tubo, Tuva Toba Buba), 
and that even further down the Peninsula Ptolemy locates 
a. mart by tbe name of Sabaoa, which is as likely as not 
still represented by the present Sabah on tlie Bernam Eiver, 
3® 45 N lat ,* we would have to infer that such southern 
limit of Ski p*o stretched as far south as Selangor, if not 
further , for even lower down similar toponymies occur ® 
However, we deem it a safer course not to lay too much 
stress on such unreliable indications, nnd prefer to remain 
content with the now well substantiated fact that the land of 


' Seo ftboTo pp 461-462 ools 

* Seopp IOC-101 

* Eg ta Jara Island iWn* w ta treat et SlAtaccA h 1 clt « lb? 
islet (or rather the double lalet for it h composed of tiro lalcle nearly jo dc>I) 
Ion? cooini to the Portooueee as IRa df$ ^aH> hecau>o of its he ng the port or 
anchomjre for ships t radin y to jllalacca The cane may cone to it from tbo 
J^mera gwtmocl I, a btlle scarlet codtoItuIos colled Jtttca la Malay and may 
therefore i are no mniwetwu) leliaiiTfr will ihonnal ierra Juira tee iara 

A Kicalii Si>nt enats in Bongo Diobj uorlh Wat of Port D chsori. Th « 
term again may be dented frow Batea!^ jnenmng a rret nc# fiol I ('•all«l 
JJlanj in Ach n) A iampoip (rtUage) Jitea is to bo f nod on the west 
of Bumeara ioint sooth end of die Jiurt r»miisula a Smgn Jaira 
beloir the tnonth of the Selaomr Barer etc tie Uno of tl • chief tnbni in 
lUmUo benra the name of /Mxsnda Jitea {Itanta! Sire It Jtreu^ IAS, 
^o IS p 212) 
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Sh^-p% 1.0 of the Java race, included at the period in 
<juestioii a portion of the Malay Peninsula below the Krali 
Isthmus, being stiU known in Ibn Batuta’s time (a d. 1345) 
33 Mtd-Jatah, Ja, for here it is that the country so 
named by the famous traveller is to be looked for * l^o 
doubt the terras Jata, Jaha^ Sata, Saha, Ttiha, Tola, had 
long before this crossed the Straits with the race that bore 
them, and established themselves both on the east coast and 
in the very heart of Sumatra,® becoming by Marco Polo’s and 
Ihn Batiita’s time by-namea for the whole island, as well as 
for the more outljing island of Jaim, on the eastern half of 
which those terms had taken root in the interval * 

I shall now, by way oi conclusion to my arguments 
fluent the location of ShL-p'o on the Malay Peninsula, draw 
attention to a passage occutnng in the “ Kwang • tong 
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T'ung-cliih ” or “General Topography of Canton” (first 
published in a.d. 1693), vrhich tends to coufirni the result 
I have arrived at above, altboagh the work in which it occurs 
being quite modem in date, the views and observations 
introduced therein by its compiler may in many an instance 
prove to be the mere guesswork of an uncritical student, 
insufficiently supported by historical evidence and at times in 
open contradiction to it. This is the reason why I have 
reserved the last place to this unsatisfactory authority. In 
the passage alluded to, then, Malacca is identified with the 
ancient ^ ^ U? Ko-to Fht-sha-ije^ [Kala-ru-sha-iin 
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or Kola and its capital ia said to lie near Sh^’P% 

wbict 13 the reason that it is also called ^ ^ 

Shi~p‘o or ‘Great Java* It is now called g ?|* 
Ch*mg-la-lo (Ch‘ung-ka-la, Tsung-ka-ra, Jung ha-la) East 
oi it lies § ^ ^ i Oh~h Tx-mhx. For this reason, this 

country was a long time not named a kingdom With 
a favourable wind it can be reached from ^ £n> Chm-cfiiang 
(or Kau-kong, Ku.kang = ^ :=Falemhang?), in eight 
days and nights Near the sea are only a few mountains 
and a scanty population *’ 

This, I am bound to say, is a fair example of the geo- 
grapbical hodge-podgw so frequently served up in Chinese 
literature for tbo mortification of its toiling students, who, 
if successful in going through the ordeal of unravelling 
them, may justly he said to have made some strides towards 
earning for themselves the Kingdom of Heaven. Ko~lo 
r\t'Shn-i/e, or, more correctly, Ko-h Fa-slta-h, cannot, of 
course, base anuhing to do with Malacca, altbougb its 
capital may well have stood near SA^-ji'o, and its territory 
may have been hnowu as Ta Shi p'o, ‘Great Java* (or 
i&itfl), as ibe compiler says It may also have been called 
Ch'vng ha-la or sometbing sitDilaT,^ and we shall demonstrate 
direct!} that it was But to locate east of it Chi-h Tt-m£n, 
which I have unmislakeably identified with Gtli Tiwioi, 
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i 0 . the ‘ Islnnd of Timor/ ^ ia to hopelessly confuse it with 
the other Ch'ung-ka-la, or rather 8ung-Ka-Ia, mentioned in 
the Chinese records, which I hare, despite the blundering 
vagaries of our Sinologists, identided with Sumbawu 
Sara ha wa) and, more precisely, with the Sangar 
district on the north coast of that island/ Bar these few 
little — and, of course, perfectly ingenuous— inaccuracies, 


' Oroenerfldt has here, lor tmtt, corr^etiy lieatiEed C^t-h Tt-mSn with Timor 
{op cjt., p 236), althonrii nnable, ot coune, to Mcount for the first part of 
that term Professor Schlegcl, on the contrary, nnaware of the Taganes of the 
compiler of the “ Kwang-tuag T‘ung-cluh,” gets ronfa<ed through reliance on 
his correctness, and, bcliemg Chi-h Tt^ptM to be eastn-ards of the treacherous 
Ch'iinj-la-la os stated by him, makes enperhuman efforts to explain the term 
CAi-h Ti’inen os ^iri-Timor, ‘ East to the left,' and what not, and to prove that 
it 13 not Timor at aU, bot some place on the east const of Sumatra, or the island 
of TyQroan off the east coast of the Malay renins^a, and so forth (see T'«u»y- 
Joe, Tol IX, pp 370-371) All nonacnae' Had 0?peae»eIdt or Professor 
SchUgd any toossiedge o1 the geography and bngnnres of the eastera 
part of the archipelago where Timor u sitnated, they wouLl have very qtotluy 
grasped the nghf meanuig of Cht /» Ti men or St-lt Tt-men For m those 
parte an island is called C7tli, and there are eeorea of them, from the south 
coast of Madura to tho north coast of Flores and further, in the names of which 
the terai Qth oceure •* * prefix, e g , (fiit J)ua, OiU Fortran, <?*/* TTiifai, Otlt 
Santa, Oih Satla, «t« Therefore, Cht U H-aun mease Oilt Timor, t e the 
* Island of Timor,' and nothing more nor less Tbe solntion is, it will be seen, 
very simple, like all solatieas of puzahog 4)ne3tions, after tbe key has beea made 
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quite characteristic of the Ghioesc corapilora of geographical 
handbooks, etc., the above passage may be fairly correct; 
and, if so, it proves interesting as showing that Shi^p'o lay 
near to, or was conterminous vrith, ilalacca; its location 
thus being on the Malay Peninsula. 

Now, a word of explanation on the term ChHtng-la-h as 
a name for Malacca. It anggests some form like Juvg-Ko-la, 
Jang-Xo-la, or Jangala (=‘ Jungle*), JiingaJa, Joan Niouhoff, 
writing about the same time (16G2) as when the first edition 
of the “Kwang-tung T‘ung-cbih” appeared (1693), says 
that the capital city of Malacca was formerly called JaXola.^ 
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Here, then, we have the Ch*ung-ka-la of the Chinese account. 
Which of the two spellings is tho more accurate I am unahlc 
to decide ; hut I should think Nieuhoff’s, for it is probable 
that the form Jalola was the cause that enticed the compiler 
of the "Kwang-tung T'ung-chih” into connecting this place 
•with the old Rola Fnihala At all events, the original form 
of the term may safely be said to lie between Jalola and 
Jangala or Jdngah, because Nicuhoff's notation excludes any 
connection with the Sangat series of toponymies 
It is quite possible that the epithet Ta Shi-p% ' Great Java 
or Sahd)' or MahO, Jam, Jaia Besarf^), stated in the 
passage quoted above to have been applied to the territory of 
Malacca, may have some connection with the place called 
Sahah on the Bemam Eiver, not far to tho north of Malacca, 
as well as with the historical continuation of Ptolemy’s mart 
of Sahana. which, we have seen,* if not actually Sabah itself, 
must have stood very near it Indeed, the ShS'p‘o said in 
the same passage to he near the capital of Malacca may he 
this very place Sabah In any ca«e, if this last was no part 
of S/ii-p‘o, the southern boundary of the countrj’ so named 
cannot have Iain very far to the north j for at short distances 
in that direction existed, on either coast of the Peninsula, 
the States of ITo-hug, and P’o~(a, and So-h~tnii, and 
Po-hicang, which we have seen are m Chinese records either 
located on Shi-p'o territory or closely connected with it. 


inland oi it • , or with the name of the Jalun tnbos mhahiting that territory . 
or it may hare a totalJy different on^ ns yet not clear to me SiraiJir 
toponymies sn? Sr^am, /Jw i# i’crpit, /y,ag- 

close to the north-west coast of Sumatni right opposite ilalaeca town , Jan^kul 
Sfiro, Seitgar {wn. Port Weld), Sanyhr, Suagal, Stnjlet, the 
pepper prodaeing distnet of Chao Jn-koa (seo p 451 ontt), etc JSijah or 
JaAsala was the name of one of the most ancieoi and celebrated Lingdoms in 
JaTu, of tnbes in India and Indo-China, etc 

■ “ Jobol cirifinaBjr jufJciJ/d Stmjai and the whole wnJersbed nf the ^foar 
as far as thoPilong on one side and Hoaat Ophir on the .other, hating on ibo 
north and we«t common biundanes with JcLIhi. Sungei Ujong Kembnu eol 
^4mng (the latUr now included 3Ubeca) "—JoHma! StrmU ISranth S A $ , 
^o U,p 215 ' 

t <5M/wa, pp 10(V-101 From a Bole by TaVakaau (op clt . p alnii) *t v*oult 

appear that Chao Jn hua also meBtiom Ta SM-p'o (J/eAd /era or /ere BnarX) 
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There occurs, furthermore, a passage m Sung history 
which indirectly supplies us with the confirmation as to 
the boundaries of ShS-p'o stretching so far south as Sahffh 
or thereabouts This happens because the passage in question 
fixes the position of Jil Chou-mei-hu, or ^ 

Tan-mei-lut, in relation to other countries — among thorn 
She~p*o , — giving either tho sailing or overland distance to 
each of them ^ As, contrary to Sinologists who ha\ e 
never succeeded in pointing out even approximately the 
location of the State 3ust meutioucd, wa have in these pages 
established beyond doubt its identity with the present 
ChU-mt-hla and Ptolemy’s Teinala within Cape Negrais,* 
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sailing distances we propose to tal^e as a basis for our 
calculations — 

1 Southwards from C7iOW'Wfi-/iK there are 15 dajs (or 

stages) to ^ , Lo-yueh 

2 South-eastwards from OAoU'tnet-liit there are 45 days 

(or stages) to SAe-p*o 

3 North-eastwards from GAou-in^uim there are 135 days 

(or stages) to Sicnu< 7 ••c^ott (Canton) 

Now, the actual Bailing distance from Ch‘z-mt-Ma (month of 
the Bassem River) to Canton, measured along the usual 
Bca-route on a modem chart, is 2,700 miles, which, appor- 
tioned among the 135 stages set down in the Chinese 
account, yields us a ratio of 20 miles a stage, i e about the 
same result we have obtained from the Chinese itineraries 
ptcviousl} esanuned On the basis of this rate it is easy to 
calculate by elementary processes the distances we require 
Those become fixed as follows — 

1 Distance from Ch't-nu Ala to Lo-yueh, 15 stages X 

20 miles = 800 miles 

2 D^tanco from Ch'l-nifhla tn She^p'o, 45 stages X 

20 niiles=Q00 miles 

Setting these measurements on a chart from tho mouth 
of thoBassem River southwords along the west coast of the 
Molaj Peninsula, we obtain for — 

1 Lo^f/ueh, B location a little above Uergui * 

2 Sh(-p*o, a location about Sahalt on the Bernam River 
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Thoro 19 tliprcforo e\ory likelihood, ns «o surmised, that 
Snhnh is iho S/if-p’o meant by the Sung annalists in the case 
nt hand 5 and it becomes oxident, nt all events, that the 
Sfii-p'o they had in > 100 * was (ho west coast of tho 3Ialay 
Poninsuh, and not nt nil the island of Java. 

I-tsing, wc have seen, entirely ignores Shd-p'o and mcroly 
mentions Ho'ltng or Po ling, by which term, as pointed out 
nboTc (p 181), ho scry likely means Gelnng (Galang) or 
Puling Cape, on tho cast coast of the Jlnlay Peninsula 
(4® N lat ) ; and, in any cose, the eastern limit of the real 
llchhng State, which may haro extended (0 tliat point or 
thereabouts Tho otilj full itineraries ho gives to and from 
India, with the eaihtig distances when recorded, aro four, 
as follows • 
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1. Tonkin to Lang-la-hau (Langkackiu near G'hump'hon, 
east coast Malay Pemnsula) thence to Ilo-ling, and 
onward vil. Lo-kico (Nikohars) ^ to Tatoralipti (western 
part of the Delta of the Ganges).® 

2 Tonkin to iS^iA-5-ifh-sAtA(Palembang). 30 days; thence 
to Mo•lo-yu^ 15 days, and to Ka ch*a, 15 days ; then 
change of course to westward, making Nugapattan in 
30 days ; thence across to Ceylon, 2 days.^ 

3. Canton to Ib-shih (Palembang) with the first monsoon, 

20 days; thence to Jifo-lo-t/u; thence, changing 
direction, to S^a-c7i‘ai thence, taking a northern 
course, to Lo-l.tco (Nikohars), in somewhat more 
than 10 da 5 s; thence, steering north-west, to 
Tamralipti in ahout 15 days (a p 671-672) ® 

4. Metum voyage from the last-named seaport; Tarara- 

lipti, on a south-east course to Kn-ch'a, 60 days; 
thence, in a southerly direction to Ufo-lo iju, 30 days; 
thence to Canton in about 80 days (a p. 685 and 689).® 


> Sec for our idcsbficatioa of tbis place p 115 an(e and, for a more 
erliturtiTo <li<cu«jioa, m> arttclo m the A$ial>e Quarltrly llfvitte for Jaauarr, 
lOiU.pp 1S7, ISS 

* f i<U iiipra, pp 330 icqq 

* CliMaaoc*’ "lUliffictts tmiocoH.*’ p lOO rKmiflfijXierawlctTvTttniluV, 
«n tlio ifc«t of the Huehli nrrr neor its noatli 

* op nt , pp 141 and ISO, to litter it » slioitti that the 
starUng-pkeo nas Shin-uan on the Tonlin Giilf (for our remark* on which 

»« pp aSO-ISl nkiore') 'll!© distance ttienco to i'alem'oanff la otiout 
1,100 miles which pres an average of eorao 60 miles a day Ihit from 
1 alcTnVatvR to i»agap!itVin, ronnil by the north coial ol Sumatra, i» about 1,960 
milra, irhirh, apjiortioncd over CO diys, the total length of the run, yield* some 
al to 33 mile* a day on the ateraje It •hoold be noted however, that in the 
Straiti, owing to freipcnt calm* anil Iw* freedom of navigation, the rate of speed 
s't'irally ho lc*s than the ahore 

ChivannM, op tit , pp 119-121, in which the pai'ogc from the Nikohars 
*’ ‘“Wf'hj'U t< ;at d>wn at over half a Innation, and Tnkakuvu’a "Record of 
the Luniiisl Rcligiin,” etc .from I>Uing'a work, pp sxit-iixi, where \t jssaid 
m aiK at hiR a month'* *ail,** tmdnnl tedly a too md 1 estimate («ec, m fact 
dutinee from Canton to lalembinff vanes between .,700 and 
l.hOO artnrdine to theconrae taken Thii pclJa an avcTT-e of 8S to 00 
riilM a lUy, whith dw* not inrprw*, as the pasiage waa made with the first 
hn-ak If tU moBjwa. o-mUy very Twhnt Tie passage from the NikohSrs to 
TAmndiptl (rral di.tatice OOT la 91,0 xa^ilvx) was also a virv nmeV one ““ ” 

wa «c, GO wvro •P'wt to twhtnj; Ka-rh a from lamraliptr. as a-ainst 
2t (Mp»rl»ps 20) la the ootwrard lounwr iTi. V- -x 


Tlejvi 


il»t%tx40C%y*to^^li.Sfctioiitthesameiouniey(s«Bbove p 400) 
»a;v fn m A»-rA a to Jfe-fe-yii is, u will he observed, hero put down at 
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Tho points of most absorbing interest for us hero nro the 
clotorminntion of tho posUions of JCa-c/i'a one! ^to-lo-yu, so 
fur only leisurely gucssal by our Sinologists. Kn-ch'n, 
TB (/ir*f/-cA‘£l, }Cul-lra), I ha\o idontificti nitb 

Kerti, anciently Knlrca} on tlio homonjmous riior, a little 
to tho oust of Picsel (north coast of Sumatra). Tho settlement 
of this moot point nl onco clears the ground for tho further 
dotermination of the she of Mo-lo-yu {2iM-lo~yu, 

or jJJ, J/o-Zo-yrt {Mut-to-yan, MaUh^yut, 

Ziat-la-yn, or 2rfii -ra-yti), as tho term is severally spoiled in 
I-tsing’s works * For this place, being met with, on his own 
showing, nt about half-way from Jva^ehUi (ICatrea) to ro-shilt 
or S/ii/c*h Fo-Hhih (Pulcmbnng), \ery likely somewhat nearer 
to tho latter seaport on account of its distance from Ka-eh'a 
being variously gi%cn (see abose) as 15 and 00 days' sailing, 
it must bo looked for oa cither shore of the sfnut between 

so day*. Of Oflullo tie tim* pr«i la llmcrary Ko 2 In tompamon with tbu, 
30 dim from to Canton i< • Tciy crrdiUiblo prrfunnnDto, aod muit 

bare Dccn dons, a« oa the outwnrd joarocy, with a hj;;hly fsTOurahla wind 
In conntetion with tlicno aicgnlarly quick paaa»):M (compared wnh those set 
down in other Chineso wotLt sad diaca<re<l in tho pmedmg pa^a), it should 
ho ohserrod that they wore mostly mado in rintan, Arab, or Malay, and not 
(except 10 but one or two {asUac««)in Chiaeso ships The ODterord jouneyilrom 
Caoton to Pslcmbiins: was accomplished, os I-taio" himself says, on a lenim 
rwscl (mo TakaVnau, op cit , p xxnii) That from ralctohan^ to J/b-lo-y,, 
and thence onward to Ka-eK'a nad l>on;;;al, was ilone in a ship supplied to 
I-tsiBg by the King of ralemlang (ibiJ , p sxx) Similarly, that from Ka-eh'n 
to Mo-U-yu, on the return 'OT®©*" performed in a ressel from 

Palembaug (ibid , p xxxir^ This folly explains the discrepincies in the rate 
of speed noticed in prenoQs lUnetnnes 

* Tie name by which its nver is mentioned m the “^e;axah Malaya” (sea 
Loyden's “Malay Annals,” p 78), whonco wo lesrn that cm its banks was- 
atuated the palace of tho Pasei king Marre m hi* “Histoire dea Hois de 
Pasey,” p 120, spells the name Eatarti The late Rev S Beal and others 
hare, fMore toMo, jumped at once tv the condnsion that Ka-tk'a is, of course, 
that hub of the universe, Kedah So lately, also, Professor Schlegel, iii 
roung-Fat, vol ix, p 290 tJhaTannea, op cit , pp lOo-lOC, has perceived 
the uotenabQity of such an utterly unjustified identification , and Takaknsu, 
nghUy judging that Aa eh'a mnst be looked for to the south of Ao (the 
Kikobars), has vaguely suggested its location ■' somewhere on the Atchm 
coast ” (op cit , p sxx], and m his sketch map has narked it close to the 
coast of Achin. I may here point out, for the gmdonce of those who connect 
Ea-eh'a with Kedah, that the name of the latter place appears in the Chuieso 
map of about a u 1399 pubhsbed by rbiBips, wherein it is spelled ^ 

Cht ta (KH-tat) 

s geeChavannes, op cii , p 
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tUc llalaj Pcoinsub and Sumatra Mciisurcmcnts taken on 
a chart lead ns on the one aide to Tan}ong Tuan (Capo 
Pochado), a httic aboNO Malacca,' and on the otl^er to Pulo 
Pnpat (or Segaro) and tho Sumatran hinterland betireen 
Siak and Rakan. This, bo it understood, if wo adopt tho 
statement as to Mo-lo-yu Ij'ing at 15 days’ sailing from 
JTa'cA'ft and at an equal distance from Palerabang; that 
is to sa}’, at exactly half-way from these two points. But 
the other statement assigning instead 30 days to tho passage 
from Kn'Ch'a to Mo'lo-yu fully justifies us in locating tho 
latter place somewhat lower down Malacca Strait. Such 
being the case, X am bound to declare right off that on tho 
tract of Sumatran coast under consideration we find no 
record or sign of a place identically or similarly named 
ever having existed. On the contrary, we have plenty of 
evidence that one or more places of such a denomination 
stood on the southern end of the Malay Peninsula, and 
precisely on the Old Strait of Singapore and its immediate 
neighbourhood The writers who have preceded us in the 
treatment of this knotty question had nothing to go by but 
the bate statement of Jouo de Barros mentioning a Tana- 
^alayit along with a number of other petty States on the 
Island of Sumatra® On the strength of this and of a 
passage in Alboquerque’s Comoientanes informing us that, 
in the language of Java, Palembang is called JHalayo^ they 
thought to have made an exceedingly clever hit in connecting 
these names with I-tsing’g ilfo-fo-j/H or Mo-lo-yu Truly, 


This w»s prgtiAW tUe Me trf tl>« £« ywA, as v:e liatc pouvt«d out 

»UTe. p 625 ■Whether the lenn La~yuek here has any connection with 
'bemg a contracted form of U, remajns to bo seen It 
«* not altojetiier impossitd« 

> “ Ami.” Dwd» n,, p{ i. pp 610-SU The places emuneratod— said t.>- 
slates or tingdoms — are twenty-nine The list starts from Dara fDa\Bl on 
the we4 coast of Sur^tra n hide helow Achia. and, foUowmg tte north and 
eastern shores of the island, rounds ita eoatbern end, and ptOM^ nn the west 
coMt, rtm .1 Jemiuto « ,(Th? „ 

rigorously adhered to in eretr mstnnee I! it is lo the 

Tan^Slalayn then the menhoned n^st to Palemhan"- sho^d he 

looted for to ‘he south of it But this b absurd, and Tana-Malarn wm most 
rertamly the istnet on the nw Mslayn, inland from Pale^n*. and 
Alboquer»\ueN J/a Aiyo, as we shall see dsm:ltT ” 
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<^oTDTQe^itatoT’8) passage anent ITo-fo-i/H liaving in, or shortly 
before, his time become Sluh-li Fc-sftih is, therefore, that it 
had been annexed by the latter; that is, became part and 
parcel of the latter’s dominions. This view is perfectly 
consistent with the early history of Paletnbang, which, wo 
shall demonstrate further on, was the seat of the potentate 
so often referred to by Aiabwritersas the Jlfn/trcb (Jdabarajft), 
who ruled over an empire extending all over the northern 
portion of the Archipelago. 

Otherwise, we should have to assume that in I-tsing’s 
time — as in Alboquerque’s and De Barros’ periods — there 
were two 2Ialat/u countries, of which one comprised part 
of Poleinbang and the other the aouthern extremity of the 
Malay Peninsula. But such does not seem to have been the 
case either during I-tsing’s (a.d. 671-695) or his annotator’s 
(at). 951-960) time.^ The name Maldyu had then not as 
yet, apparently, travelled down so iar sontb or crossed over 
the Straits to Sumatra, but was still lingering on the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula, making ready to cross 
whenever a favourable opportunity should present itself, 
which was not alow to come. 

Having thus disposed of our predecessor's untenable view 
as to I-tsing’s ifo-fo-j/w being situated on the east coast of 
Sumatra, and assumed that its location must have been 
in the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, it becomes 
necessary to demonstrate that a State of such a name existed 
here of old. Subjoined, Iheu, is our original evidence for it, 
which goes many a year further back than Alboquerque’s 
’ and De Barros’ time. 

1. The * Kot MonthTeraban ’ {Kata Mandtra^pala) or 

* Palatine Lair ’ of Siam, euacted in A.n. 1360 by the king 

who bad a decade beforo founded the capital Ayuthia 


' 'The dttiaoce oi tWy dgys (eqiul to the whole djitance Eerti-Palembsn*^ 
giTen in one IniUnce by l-t.mgl„ni fa to Ho b ja, wo^swmTo 1^1 
V two Jfe-Je-yu Btot« enetmgin h.a time Se LSd 
one of which wts lakwhing lUelf or pMt of it. Bat 1 think after all that 
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{A*jii(Wi!/d), gnc9 full lists of tho States then tributary 
to Siam, both in tho north and south. Among tho States 
of tho south (Slalay Pcninsnla), ono bearing tho name of 
Jffafdt/Ci is mentioned, tho order being as follow s 

(1) Ujdng Tdnah (known afterwords ns Johor) 

(2) Maldka (= ilalocca). 

(3) MahiyR. 

(1) ir 9rnif(TrJ (Varatar? = Mu7r? tide supra, p.495). 

Total, four States * 

This source of information is aulhoritatiro enough to 
admit of no question. Wo may accordingly take it as 
positive that there was in a n 13G0 — and probably far 
earlier — a State named Mdldyu or Malds/ti in the south of the 
Malay Peninsula 

2. The (Chinese) history of the Tuan (Mongol) dynasf.s 
etatoa that, in the first jear of the Tuan Cheng period— 
i e A » 1293— of Ch‘$ng Tsung’s (TTmiir’s) reign the king ^ 
of iS 0> Siem'kiroK, ic Siilm (the capital of which was 
then at Sukh6thni), scot a letter written on n golden plate, 
praying that the Court might send an envoy to his countr;j. 
As the Siamese had for a long time lived m feud and war 
with S. ■? 51' Mb-h-ya-frA, and this country had now 
returned to allegiance, the Emperor enjoined the SicTmese 
that they should no longer molest Sla-lt-yu-irh, in accordance 
with their promise ’ 


1 Laws of Sum, fitli 8i»nic«ceditton,BaBglol, 1B88, Tol ii,p72 Awidely 
difierect lut u ^iren nt the ooteet of the Chiooicles of A^utbis (Sumeee edihoo 
iS$S, rid A y 2J}, Iwf iii» wwl h8»M~ been cony>ilfd laJ/ xfrpj3fJ_f, /r*a> 
motley imtemls of not aJways prowl authenticity, pieced up in a somewhat 
happy.go lackr way, it cannot be inTUiahly relied upon, especially for the older 
penoda The bst mqueshon nms us follows —<1) 2f«f<iXn (2) <?/ifliCT« (Java) , 

. (8) So! gkJiU (Sonkhata or Singora] The names left out belong?’ 

either to States on the north of Sum or on the hlalny Femnsola that were 

E vemed by yiceroys (TftToy, Tenassenm, Ltgm) C'hmva standa apparently 
re for either of the three distncts of ^"'9 TontS, MaU jh and I nrffcorf, < r 
for the whole of them but this ts W no means certain 

* T-oung Fao, toI ij, p 289 Professor &h!eg«l here translates ‘ a letter 
written in ^Iden characters,” whirh, altbougfa it may be a correct rendenp" of 
the original, IS histoneallT inaccurate letters of State in Sum hare^ways 

been wntten not in golden chaiuclen, but wilh Tennilion, or else eiijcrarea, on 
a golden plate which was afterwards rolled up and put into n casket to-ipjcci 
to the purpose 
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Ilereil/rt h ^u-erA— *or, 8t:Ubelter,J/rt/f?^rt-JfJ/rt, n/o^n^Hr— 
cannot evidently bo auglit but tho MalUyu mentioned abo\c, 
which, having returned to allegiance on or shortly before 
A T> 1295, was still a tributary in 1360 Its esistenco thus 
becomes proved for at least another century further back, 
considering that in 1295 Sum had already long been at feud 
and war with it ' 

d ilarcQ Polo sailed, just two or three jears hoforo that, 
from Champl across to Locat or Loehac (Logeh or Latcha, 
see above, p 497), on tho cast coast of tho Malay Pemnsulo, 
proceeding thence southwards bj way of the two islands of 
(Bmtang and Batang or Batani, m my opinion), 
until he reached tho island of I^enlam, where ho found 
a king, with a city named Malaur (Mallavjra?) Now, 
the itinerary followed by the great Venetian traveller 
from Ohampl to the Straits has never been satisfactorily 
determined The identifications of Locai and the Feinm 
islands given above are entirely my own , and so are those 
olPentam and Jilataiir, both of which I locate on the north 
shore of the Old Singapore Strait, this being, in my 
judgment the route taken by Marco Polo's junk An 
important village named Hentan exists on that Strait m 
long lOi'’ 5<i' E, as well as a nver d/afuytt, only a few 
miles further to the west (long 103® 42 E ) , but probably 
the place our traveller had in view was the opposite island 
of Singapore, the ancient Bituniah,^ while Malaiu, given 
bj him as the name of the king's capital, was more likely 
that o{ the realm — evidently the Ma h yu h ft and Malaijii 
of the two precedmg paragraphs 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that the position of the 
puzzling State of Mo h yu, Ma U yu erh, or Mahiir, was at 
the southern end of the Malay Peninsula, and precisely on 


' I Bhotjld th nV Ihw J/4 I u not Oie KoUdf.l „ v*2 vex of tlio 

^ MoUyu («e oboTe p «o) tbo «p tal of a Sui occupying the So 

>*herc Patew rose m, or alwrtly below a » \o00 Tie m wb ch tlie 
t,mo .s spelled m Ch nese argaea »n fom eometb ng 

MaSf P l^s doabt tbe eamo plac^ M 

* See above pp 193 ■’00 
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(ho north shore of the OW Singapore Strait, ‘ a here, liosides 
tho Maluyu Rivor, limc>Y\om traditions of a or 

Jfafa^n-idra country and people, of a Malaya-dtipa (ifala^a 
island or continent), and of n Ttiuah 2IaUyit confront 
tho unhclic%*cr. And, ns my pradcccssors Imvo chosen to 
cnsconco theraaehes behind Alboqucrquo and De IJarros, 
I shall also in my turn betako myself to ns good 
a contemporary authority to pit against theirs. Tlie 
king of AchTn, sajs JJocnrro under date July, a.p. 1CJ3, 
was met in tho Straits bj* the Portugneso at tbo bead of 
a great fleet with atImcIi ho had taken tho city of Johor and 
conquered tho kingdom of Malaio (JInhTju), capturing the 
(Rntabonfo), brother to tho king of Johor, tJio 
principal warliko personago among tho 2Ialato3 (ilalu^ ns) * 
This passage plainly shows that at tho period the oicnts 
alluded to occurred tho kingdom of JfntJyu was Johor, tiie 
natiTC State in the south of tbo Malay Peninsula that uas 
tho historical continuation of tbo mcdi'crol Molacca, and. 


' Thu adfT^* paran{;« IkIwmb ttie wtaixl of Sio^poro Dod tho raflinlanil fra<- 
lotkriatil]' hr wextom thip* bound to tbo Cbm* S«a, until aame tuno aft<*r 
1615, tho dst« at irhicb the wider and oaairr pa'ta^e bow Laown as the Strut 
of Singapore vat discorered Tbis was at flnt termed tlio Portu^eso 
Ja Qecemadtr, from the fact of Dom Jo3o da Bilta. the SpaaiAh ^remor of 
bfatuUa, tianng puecd tbroosh it on bis ^Ueon abortlj after its cuscoTen ,q 
^ farch of that same jear, 1615 This Oist attenipt was not alto^ther without 
a hitch, since the goTcrnot’a nlleon grounded on tho reef at tho pomt of 
the strait and was grazed ^ tlie top of it, though not auatainiog anj sen lus 
injury (See Bocairo'a ** Decada 13 da Ilistona da India," Lisboa, 1S76, 
F 423) 

As regards the Old Strait or StM Tetran (a narao <ineerly tranxerihod Sirl’fin 
dt Jtreu! by namilton la 1727), it was abll passed in 159B on bis way from 
Macao to Goa by Corletti, who desenbee it as ao narrow that from the smp one 
eMiVi jaisp athora, ffrivach wiib fbe laiid Ibe hraecbes of tie trees oa either 
Bide Cis ve'scl struck on a ahoal whilst m tbo channel (" Rsgionamcntt 
di Francesco Carletti " Firenze, 1701, p 209 ) As late as 1322 Crawfnrd went 
through the same passage, for cunositj's aake, in a ship of 400 tons, and found 
the journey tedious hut safe lius was therefore, in tho old days the onli 
known route to China, and Marco Polo most hare also passed this way on his 
homeward voyage I do not think, howerer, that tho creut of tho discorery of 
the new Strait belongs to the P^ugucse, for, from an esarmnation of tho 
sea-roates on the ChineBS map of etred 1399 published by Phillips, I found 
ont that a conrso is there laid down throngh tors channel lienee this must 
have been weU known to the Cblnere at that ilate 

* cbegando aos Ssirejtos achou o AeheiB com uma grande arosda coni^jno 
tinha tornado a cidade de Jor, • conquutado o remo da hfalaio e captiro o 
Eetabon^o, irmao d elrei de Jor, a pnnetpal pessoa do guerra entre os roaUioa — 
Dctada 13 da JRtteria da India, Ijshea, lSi6, p 16$ 
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t\iTOMgb it, o£ the older realm, oi Singapore and of the still 
more ancient one of Malayu, on the Old Singapore Strait, 
the name and territory of which it inherited and handed 
down to later ages 

I might go on hut for want of space, quoting other 
authorities in support of my thesis, and give besides a fair 
amount of circumstantial evidence I trust, however, to 
have already made out a clear case, and shall therefore limit 
myself to presenting the principal points chronologically 
arranged in the subjoined synoptical table — 


OUTUKE HISTORY OR 21ALATU AS A TOPOOB^VPIIICAL AND 
ETHNICAL TERM 


#erM 100-150 Maleu Kolon (Cape) = ZTahyuloUm, Malax Xurxam 
(PtelcBiy, *upr«, pp 101—105) Oo the cast coast of the 
ilalay Peninsula, about 4® K lat (Tonjung Gelang) 
r72 Mo 10 TO, Mo Lo TO, or Mo to ton, ^ ft ffl or ^ 

(Chavaunes, op cit,p 119 Takakusu op oit, 
p xxaiix ) On the southern end of the Malay Peninsula and 
north Bide of the Old Stogapore Strait sear the Suugci (nver) 
^lalayn Subject to t)>e domination of To thxli (PalembaDg) 
1164 MaiAi, island or pemosula, very extensile, lying 

twelve days’ sail from Sanf or Champ i (Ednsi), (Jnnbert B 
“Gtograpinc d'£dnsi,” pp 86, 92 03) Very probably the 
southern part (if not tho whole) of tho ilalay Peninsula) * 
firr4 1180 Mauitx Country, m which the Ving of HataaMia 
(Pegu) imprisomd the Ccjloncso envojs sent to Kamboji 
(** JInba%ou«a ’ ch Ixxri) This is from tho translation of 
parts of that ibapter published bv rrofis«or Ilhys Davids in 
the Jof<ni At Sot vol xU.pt l,p 193 Wyesinha 

( ‘TIjo JIahuransa ” Colombo I889,p 229) takes Jfizfaya m its 
literal sense of hill and thus translates ‘ he [the Itamarnia 


Malta penpte m \ortb Iniia 

4» P 93) wbDco Ihe eon«l trad.a- wontd anyMr to be 

o"’* ptvBBDcMbon of the term Jfut.h.lim fwatlT 
me coBDrt’t.oB WilU MmI ^ara^ hot 


, *r‘7 the trm ir*fi. R«»aa.! 
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king] imprisoned ibem [tlie envoys] in a fortress in the 

hiU country ” This is manifest nonsense, that specification 
being in such a case a detail qmtc unnecessary for the purpo«e 
of the narrative I accordmgly agree with Professor Ehys 
Davids in considering ITata^a os a proper name, and take it to 
imply the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, over which 
Pegu may lery hkely have acquired some influence at the 
period, and m some seaport of which the king may easily 
have had the Ceylonese envoys to Eatnhoja kidnapped and 
imprisoned 

1161 MiLATi »iPA= ‘Malaya Island* (or Pcninsnla), (Kalyani 
Inscriptions of Pegu, ri(f« iupra p 81) A Buddhist country 
Evidently the same as Edrisi's Island oiMalat 

1274 MArlTB or MALlma, a well known and frequented 
district near Lamen, in a bay, in about the same 

longitude as Kalah (Ibn Sa*id) (Von der lath and M Devic s 
" MetveiUes de linde,*’ p 256) As Ibn Sa’id s treatise w 
but an abndgement of EdnaFs,' bis Mahti/r or Jfalayur u, no 
doubt, the same as Edrlsi's Malai However, it is interesting 
to observe here for the first tune the addition of an r at the 
end, which suggests a form Jfalaya rSra, hereafter almost 
invariably employed 

1 292 Maikjb, Malitui Ci^, at CO + 30 — 90 miles * from Petain 
or Pontatft Islands (Biatang and Batang), on an island named 
Ptntam {SetHmah Bentan on north side of the Old Smgapore 
Strait), a notable emponam (Marco Polo, see p 533) The 
Malayo Hingdom, same as m the above entnes, on tho 
northern shore of the Old Smgapore Strait, about the mouth 
of the Sungei Malaya (Malayn River) 

1292 McnAiTT, 7fC 2^5 £& (Cant Mul4aiyau, JTB jfj has 
the same sound as I things jjf), u State to which Chinc«e 
envoys were sent to summon it to submission (Qrocnereldt, 
op cit, p 155) Prolably the same country as above* 
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Otherwise it may bo M&l'Jatcah, wbich, according to 
WasaJ, submitted to China in 1292 (*‘ llerveilles de I’lnde,*’ 
pp 241-2^ 

1293 lIuuor'W’uLi, ® ^ (Ifui-let, Mon-lei, £urt), 

a State that sent a letter inscribed on a golden leaf to tlie 
Cbmesc emperor (GroeneTcldt, op cit, p 152) Very likely 
WuJah or JFailah, Tvest coast of Sumatra, a little above Malabu , 
altbougb it may be a contracted form of 35 ^ , Kam- 
Jurj=Lambn (sec op cit, p 155)’ It possibly is also 
somchoTp connected vnth 2tul Jatcah (see last entry, and also 
“llemillcsdeVlnde^p 24S) 

3295 ili*u TC tan, 1^ M, ^ ^ (^Ta U% yu i, 2Ia U-u r), 
a country Tvbich had long been at fend and war Tvith Siam, 
but bad now rcturucd to allegiance (History of tbe Yuan 
Dynasty, see p 632) The same as in the preceding entries 
except the last two 

1317-18 Miumsin, Caumak, otherwise T’anihen, Pathen, 
Pditn, or , an island and kingdom near Faita (Xana, 
lasu) and Champi (Odotic of Fnnli) (Uamusio, op evt , 
rol ii, £ 2-17 cfW, anti Dc BackePs ‘ L'Eitrcme Orient 
uu Iloyen Age,” pp 107, 4o4 ) In my opioion, tbo same 
as Marco Polo’s (city) aod Penfa//i (i*land) ■* 

1332 MsuXia or ^Ialattb a city id tbc country of TTola^, 
m wbicb arc also tbe cities of Itr/ifur, Zuiut (eZoyiieA, 
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IHresl, Lanit ?),' and pfowairi) (“ ITervciUea de 

I’Inde,” pp 258 and 281-2 for text ) 

1360 ITalItu, a tributary State of Siam in tbe south (of tho 
Malay Peninsula) (“Kot Monthierabal,” Laws of Siam, sec 
p 531 ) Undoubtedly the same as the preceding ones 
1539 Mailayo (Coast of) '‘Being departed from the Eiver of 
Paries f Perils, see p 481] . I reached to the 

Isles otPullo Samlahn [Pulo Sembilan, abreast of the entrance 
to the Perak Eircr], tho first Land on the Coast of Mallayo 
(Mendez Pinto’s “Voyages,” etc, London, 169J, p 24} 
This again shoiYs that even m Pinto’s time the country of 
ilaJayu was lo the south of the Malay Peniasula, commencing 
at the mouth of the Perak Rirer, that is to say, in 4° X lat 
1613 Malato (s= Maljyu), the name given to the native kingdom 
of Johor m the southern extremity of tho Malay Peninsula 
(Bocarro, op cit , see p 534) 

1763-1766 MAnATC a distant island, evidently the sonthem part 
of the Malay Peninsula, and same ns JJalaya iqia referred 
to in tho Ealyaot Inscriptions under the date a n 1181 * 
Mentioned la the Burmese inscription of Sing 8tngu Mm at 
the Modi mooaHcry, south of Avn Therein this Ling states 
of his fitter, Sinbyuyin, who reigned ad 1763-1766, that 
“ his dominion was so vast that tnboto in the shape of spices 
reached him even from the distant island of Malayu m ficcta 
of ships ” (“ In«criptions of Pagan, Pinya, and Ava,” Eangoon, 
1809, p 107) 

1750-1850 Vf Lir, ^ ^ (Hoc ui), or ^ iJj , Vf iii-roe 
(J/bii 7(71 Mm foi yti), meaning ‘a vagabond,' used as 
a transcription for ' Malay ’ (“Hoikwo T'u chi,” Lb ix 
pi*, and Giles’ ” Chinese Dictionary,” p 1257, si. 12753} 
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The second transcript should ho compared with the /fv iff » 
Mu-hi-i/ii, ol A D. 1293, tupra, with which it has tho two last 
characters in common, while the initial ones in either differ 
but Tcrj' slightly in sound If, therefore, now employed to 
designate the Malays m general, or Malaya, the region they 
at present inhabit, it denoted in the past the Malaya district in 
the southern part o£ the Malay Tcnitisula 


Having now exhausted the Chinese sources at our 
disposal as regards the hitherto much debated location of 
® ShS'p‘ 0 , Jata, Jala, or Saha, we may confidently 
conclude that there is absolutely no proof, in Chinese 
literature, of the Chinese having become acquainted with, 
or ever having made mention of, the Island of Java before 
the unsuccessful expedition sent thither by Kubni Khun m 
AD 1292-93^ On the contrary, all evidence that we have 
before that •petiod invariably points to the part of the 
Malay Peninsula below the ^ah Isthmus as the site of the 
‘Insular’— read ‘Peniusular’— Java, even Sumatra being 
almost entirely out of the question, in so far as Chinese 


’ The only argumenU that eia bo eet against this conclusion of ours are two, 
nui Vaey are of very tittle weight One is the belated and nnsuhstantinied 
allegation of Ma Hnan in his “ Ting yai Shcog lan‘* (a d 1416), that “ The 
country of Chau tea p e the leland of Jara^ was formerly called 

8ht j)‘o” (Groenercldt, op cit , p 171)— at the best a mere guess, 
repeated in later compilations anch as eocyclopo^u and the li1ce, and accepted 
without question by our Sinologists to this day (An exeephon must 
howerer, be made in fsTour of Profeseor Scblegel who says that “the Djaru 
{Shay po) described in the Books of the Sung dyna«ty was a principality situated 
^lomewhere] npon the Malay PeniOMila ’ — Pounj Fao vol i p 304 As to 
the contrary new upheld by other Sinolog sts see it confuted by the Chinese 
wnters IhemselTes in the nest Bole ) 

Tbe second argument alluded to u the circumstance we hare alrcadi 
tacntioned (see p 480) of Pn 'fisn twice making use in his “Hsin” ch a 
Sheog-lan” {a.j> 1436) of the spelling Ship e, m Ueu of te 

Cboii wo, m speaking of the lstaB& ol Jara But this is a mere fortuitous 
occurrence, caused no doubt, either byorernght or by a desire to render more 
cloMly the local form Javah of the suoe of that island On the Chine«e map 
of about A D 13W published byPhilhps the Island of Java is most distinctly 
marked jjv CAaicice ITwo le the ‘Country of Jara ’ 
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records arc concerned.* It is further of the highest 
importance to note that even as late as a.d. 1378, KJ 
Shi-p'o, ^hose king was then named ^ ^ Pj^, 3Io- 

na-t'o-nan (lldladhana, Manidhana, or Huladalam, Mara- 
-dalamP), is recorded to have sent envoys to bring tribute; 
this being the last time that ShS-p'o was heard of This 
countr3’, in the opinion of the Chinese commentators 
themselves, is not Ghau-tca or the Island of Java at all * 
Hence it is very probable that we have here the last 
glimmering of Tuba, Jaba, or Saba, on the Malay Peninsula 
"With this I now bring lo a conclusion the present inquiry 
into the location of the 'Insular' Shi-p‘o of the Chinese, 
appending summarized in a synoptical table, for greater 
facility of reference, the principal facts gathered aneut its 
history and nomenclature from the sources alluded to 


* The oolr inatancee that could be breoght fonrard ns hitiog some degree of 
VrobatnlitT of arpljta? t'^ Sumatre are >* Usien's 34-^‘o-f » (Tabade of 
labadio), a striking appronch to Ptolem) e labadift , and Chao Ju-Lna'a 
so far as the pepper-prAduemg distnrte located there b\ him ue 
ooncemed («ee above, pp 4iU-4$l) Cbao Jn-koa inir, however, hate been 
jnivtaken >n sajing that each distncU were id Tlavisg do access to the 

full accouot he has left us of Shf^pa 1 am D«t ntle to judge how far this 
conjecture can he maiot lined But eteii admiUisg he ii correct, there would 
to nothing strange in Iiiv ncotioniDg '-utnatra under that Dime nt a period 
(A o 1200-1253) not very fur distant from those in iihich Slarco Polo, Ibn 
liituta, and others siaiil irly celled that isIjdiI /me or Jaicah \nd this could 
lie held ns euffiiient nniof ihit the Sit »a cf nrereftinie tmfex 
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RETMSrECTrrE STm^TTr of the O^OM VrOLOO\ AM> GUTI inf 
msTouA or the ‘Insciaf’ ser-ro and conjoint 

STATES ON THE MALA\ PENINSUIA FRO'M CIIINFSF 
SOimCES 


414 Ia p Q-T*i, 55 ^ tSi (Yaliatli \nvidhi£ rTja?], ^avadayj^ a], 
Yavades TavadT[ pa] TnTadio) A country peopled by 
Brahmans and other heretics, where Buddhism is only 
8par«ely practised (Fa Hsien) The tert contains no evidence 
whatever as to this country being situated on tin island or 
a continent It must he identiBed either with the cast and 
north coasts of Sumatra Ptolemy “ lahadiu or with a portion 
of the seaboard of the ilalny Peninsula on or nhont ilnlaccn 
Slmvt 

420-423 P‘o T\, ^ ^ (^ada ^Bta Bada Baddba Bata) 
a State, sends envoys to Court with tnbnte (“P'ei wtn 
Tun-fn") Probably Tavirniers J)ata — Bardiit (Koli 
Mattia)? on the east coist of the Malay Peninsula abreast 
of G hump hvn 

420-423 P 0 tIWA^c, ^ ^ (Bawang Bahang) a State send* 
envoys (ibid ) ' Kot far from the above May be Pahang 
or else its homonym further «outh on the Endau River (east 
coast of Malay PeiiiD«uIa) Other possible ec^uiralcnts are 
an ancient place now disappeared and district on the 
RnerMuar, aniPingyan further down the coast 
424 Sn£ v o KJ (Jabo Saha Daha Java Sawa) visited by 
Gunavarman grandson of a former hing of Kibul, on his way 

* IJyU tluse ntract nre cullol from tlie Ct a itrre \i>l siii j 33- 
Mr 1 atler the tran later aiUs lliat K aog hsi s lict onary mentions i ^ ^ , 
1*0 tn C’at tat taV Bad dal I* t tat or Jls W/n Uolta) Btate exisbn 

during the T ang dynastv rl ch max be oat anl the same \ith (he nbove 
alOouglj the pronunctatioB «ouIl argue a fonn Batta Baual thus leidiB'* a» 
to iJentifj U with tho touatry oJ the Patta or BitUV. lu North Central Sanwtra 
But th ■, country retmn to bt refoned to screrall) m Cl ao Jn kua g Chu fan 
ghn ' Ifird l‘'t0) and the Kwaag tang T ung tl ih {pubh h«l 1693) ng 

Fa ««(lVk tak Bat tap BatUkn Soo p„o ^r 1901 p 11 
TheBattak according to KoMectija ( PrlJiopte Cc^h denis der A«lerL ndscl p 
Bex tlingcn ) at the time when 3Iinani.ni penctratwl to them fonne.1 a State 
in tie north o( Sumatra of wIkI, a imntat i. sUll ta W found in the littl 
kiogd m fatirra on the l^iVe of Toba 
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from Ceylon to China (Kwai Tuen catalogue of the Chmeae 
Tnpitaka, compiled in 730 -i®) (See p 463 ) IfB — 
This IS the first mention of Jaha or Sala in thi'* form , see 
next entry 

130 SnJ' p‘o, ^ ^ (Jaba, Java, Saba, Sawa), an island, according 
to some versions, and district (5Wp‘o CAok), according to 
others, on which the State of So^lo-ian (see next entry) 
was situated (“Sungshu,” bk 97, Sla Tuan lin, op cit , 
p 605) 

430 Ho Lo 53 ^ (Goladan, Huladan, Hardalah), a Stale 

on the ‘Island’ of 5^^ ^* 0 , sends envoys ("Sungsbu,” cired 
AD 600-513, bk 97, and ifa Tuan hn, op cit , p 505) 
Possibly OvrSt in the Ghirbi dutnet, west coast of the Jialay 
Peninsula (see pp 95, 97) 

433 Ho xo TAX’ Its king, Visva-varmon, sends on a letter 
•with presents A few years fafer he is deposed by lus son 
(ila Tuan Iin, op cit , pp 505-C) The “ Snng shn " appears 
to place the mission here referred to id the eleventh year 
Ition C^id—AB 434 

433 SBh r'o sends an embassy, according to the "Pien i tieo” 
section (ch 97) of the “T u shu chi ch'eag” Eneycloptcdia 
(compiled towards a d 1700) Thus mission, not being 
mentioned in the annals of the Tirst Snng dynasty, the 
statement may bo incorrect or else it is possiblo Uiat this 
refers to the very embassy sent by ZTo lo tan, m the Shi p'o 
country, and by mistake bos been attributed to the king of 
that region itself 

435 Site r‘o ta or She ro P o ta, fd ^ or |]J] 

a State Its king, Sri T ida dvAra varmau (or Sin ^ i{a- 
dhanavannan, 6ah vartivordhana varmon?), sends envoys 
with pre«cnts (‘'SuBg-sho,” ad 500-513, bk 97, and 
“ Nan shih,” written about a p 650) Here, evidently, as 
I have explained (^*uj>ra, pp 463 and 469) it is in reality a 
question either of two StaUs Shi po and Po (a, which may 
have been under the same ruler, or else of a single one, 
Pota situated in She p 0 , and accordingly dcsignatetl Shi p 0 
10 the P‘o-ia fStateJ of Shi~p'o, m order to 
distinguish it from some other homonymous Slate lu the 
nciglihounng archipelago ila Tuan Iin mentions only one 
mission, which ho ascribes to the State of Shi p o nlono 
(op cit , p 409) The editors of the " I’len 1 tien ” (1700) 
state that according to the “ Miug-wai shih” (H59) Ski po 
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•^as foTiflctly callcil She p*c i<t , that during the T'ang dynasty 
it was called -ITo httij or 7\i p o (Tuha, Dtra) the hing 
wliercof dwelt in the city of She p'o (Sabn, Jaba), and so 
forth m a light way (see T wnp Pao, vol z, p 298) These 
rapprochements should not ho tahen too literally, although tho 
States named were all neighhours, if not actually conterminous, 
heiug all situated on the southern half of tho hfalay Peninsula 
It IS interesting to notice m this connection that tho third and 
fourth letters of tho ruling king’s name P o la, nro identical 
with those employed to write tho name of the la State 
This may, however, ho merely a coincidence and the originals 
of the two transcripts may convey totally dvficicnt meanings 
436 Ho to tiv scuds new envoys It must have heen the son of 
the lately deposed king (sec under an -133) who despatched 
them (lla Tuan bn, op cit , p 506) 

449 P 0 XI Embassy sent by its ruler, Sri Pulmga (Bhpiga, 
Bhulinga or Palamga) varman ‘ hy name, who thus receives 
investiture (ibid , p 507) 

449 P 0 nwxso King ^.n (or 6ali) Bala varman despatehea 
a mission to apply for investiture, which be obtains 
(ibid p 507) 

449 Ho 10 TUT P 0 irwiNo and P o ta mentioned in one breath 
in a decree of Emperor Wen ti and praised for their real 
Hononfio titles arc conferred upon their rulers which are sent 
on in charge of officials of the Clnncse Court (ibid , p 506) 

* 4^1 PoTA renews its homage to the Chinese Emperor (ibid,, 
p 508) This State is not mentioned after this date 
■151 P 0 nuAiTO again sends envoys to Court (ibid p 507) 

452 Bo to TAS A grandee of this kingdom Vara Svatm (or 
P hrah Sami) appears at Court as amhaasadoT, bnnging tnbnte 
(ibid p 506) From this date no further mention of inter 
course with JTo lo ta t ocenrs in Ghineae history 
4o6 \ 

459 iPonaTAvo sends enve^s with tnhute at each of these 

ICS ( dates (loc cit) ho further embassy w recorded after 466 


& ? 1 7. H (Ij K Jg Tte tem 2> „ 2, 

» M Srimtta (, pj ,1, ,,5, 

Inmn; Ih. ptotaliUl) Ih.t I-^i. „ i.l, mil, a. Bird . 

mAtJ abraut of C tap h.n Baj n He oM map, (prabaW, JI.ll,. Wmd at 
iaij MabUa) ■ 
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631-640 Yes-uo-aa (or Yes mo-lo)-C1iou Kwo, 0 
(or ^ ^ , or Ttf met-ni, If ^ ^ Tamana (Tama, 
or Tamiin‘ 1 ?) dnj)(i j)ttra=-tbe island kingdom of Yamtifin (or 
Tama), or (Tami, Tamini), aa island or district, 

lying to the south west of ITahu Campa (Hwen Tsang or 
Tuan-chwnng) In my opinion the same as Tama dtipc 
of the “Tiyu Parana” (which may be identical with the 
S.amanal.a - dclpa of the Bhlgarata and Padma Puranas) 
Possibly the country and city of Dkannaraja ( = Tama), 
10 Ligor (see p 109), cast coast of the Malay Penmsnlar 
if not Sumatra (Tabana, Tarani dnpa?), the Praihama Yaia, 
01 simply Yaia, of the Kgar ruyung toscngtion o£ a d G56 
647 Tpr‘o or Sbl p'o, st KI ^ (Tuba, Dabi, • 

Saba) the nlteruativc name of a State otherwise known ns 
SI K, -Bb liny (Oiling Garlang), and the name also of its 
present capital (which formerly was more to the cast— or west, 
according to other versions— at ^ {5ll P‘o »*■ 

“ PrakSsii near Ghitbi ? sec p 95), latitude 0® 29' IT 
This State comes to Court with tribute (” Ch lu T ang shn,” 
bk 197, and “Ilsm T'nngsbu,” bk 222)’ Irobably the 
tract of west coast of the Malay PcoiusuJa about 
Qinang and abreast of Pulo Tuha (Langk vwi group) 

064-5 Ho trto or Po trro , SJ BS ©r 1$ (G'lang Palang, 
Bultog) A State between la lift, W (Langkachiii 
=* C hump'hon, ecc p 115), and Jl/e lo yu <^1 ^ fit 
(Maljyu), (I tsing) Probably the cast coast of the Malay ‘ 
Peninsula at Tanjong Gtlang or Puling, 4® 2f lot , and 
perhaps the eastern portion of the country of ITo ling referreil 
to in the preceding entry 

674 Ho ixsa Qnecn Stml reigns there, presumably the same 
as Queen Slrn’i-Hlevi, who was at about the sami period ndmg 
at lie (Yay) 

767 Tc p 0 or fen? r'o (Doha Saba, Saruka) It"* people, con 
jointly with those of Ku lun (or A’wa Itm t), invade and 
plunder the capital of Tonkin (Alau chau •=• at that time 
being Lont Jlrw, the western portion of the prevnt city of 
Hanoi) Defeated by the Chmc*o troops at C/idu -rio» 

• Although no prcclx, m eisni u II e sreouni of JTo Utj etwpt s'* 
iDdicntion of the ]>«rioa — Aiom»Ai> C'7-C49— H f’ •J4<d Ihit 
eonl<tMX'r»npou.«ly «il(i i)c cdtojv fram Jfo-hnj Ihero BfritM In Chin* tno«« 
from T<fp ^ttag «ho In tliosivnooter thi* State »r» Mhl to hn^o *«>t 
in the twtnl* flr>t yrnr« I il * Clitag fcnn iimoil « a n 617 
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(Dtsllicl els’ “AnoaIcBimpCnalesde I’Annam,” p 169) The 
country hero referrcct to is the highlfliid Ddvet, or 

I>aiula in Upper Burma (see pp 55, 4G7 ante) ^and the 
expedition seems to hare tnhen place by land Am hm or 
A^k« hn here presumably indudca both the Great and tlu 
Little A^ffn hin, i c the eastern portion of tho Pegunn coa^t, 
and the western seaboard of the Malay rcninsula, ns far south 
as Tahopa or Papra Strait ' 

774 Sntp‘ 0 ? “Yery dark and tliin mtn coming from another 
country in ships ” rob tho Linga of Kauthara and destroy tho 
temple of the goddess Py Nogar (Bblgavati) at Na irang 
(Southern Gimp i) Pnrsumg them King Sntj -irannan gams 
a complete naval i ictory o\cr them (Chum jnscnption, J7o 407) 
Although the nationality ot these tohbm is not mentioned, it 
is probable they came either from the Malay Peninsula or tho 
islands near it See preceding entry and the one after next 
776-779 Ho lino Beads thicc envoys to China between these 
two dates (“ Hsm T ong shn,* bk 222, pt u) 

787 lATi Tho armies of Atio * arriving in ships ’ (ru i.u|ra{(i<r 
t7)aca>ca2aiaR<^/aiA), bum tho temple of 6ira at PdnduTangu 
(This temple, dedicated to Bhadrudhipituvara, stood at about 
nine miles westward of Ponrang in Bin twon It was 
rebuilt m 799 under the name of IndrabhadreSvora— Cham 
inscnption Ifo 397 ) Both Prof Bergaigne and Commandant 
Aymomor readily take Jata here to mean the Island of Java 
{Journal AttaUque 1888 p 56 and History of Tchampa ’ 
p 10) an absolutely chimencal assumption for which there is 
not the slightest foundation Certainly either the Malay 
Peninsula or Sumatta me meant 

802 Jiva Jayavarman II, king of Kmaboja who ascends the 
throne this year * came from J«i« a dependency (?) of his 
to which he probably nodertook a journey or led an armed 
expedition (Khmer mscnption of the Sdok Kok Thom tempk 


\ ^ if*®* K / J see pp 89 90 alao pn 10{ 

and J 60 fhe Ving ot UUle S. n ( w Ihe Mtiod wj (jneshon w stated 
to have been call^ ilo g Ta let and that of Great K’ n I n Tu lai h/iL 

j erwie July 1893 p 9 of tho rm nt) oat ve characters he c>» given for 
these names it becomes unposs tie to mstitule aav comcan^nn a 
readily fancies this to be akmvas on of TonVin fiL, thl^«?, 

Chinn [* <■] bj hordes of Malnve and Jaraaese notmtli 4?*^ 
urtne eomiomUtoi. to IV A»i«i oda • note dntly eiplLiJEttSlL “dm 
nrao from D l3 the (PhS %pi o{ the mmintaitis aho Icoown as X>ft he 
(i t T, to > sec pp 3t and iCG) 
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A D 1052) \yinonicr here again too a««urac< that it w 
n question of tho IMaml of Jara {^Excurnont tt Uteonnamancet 
Ko 20, p 2S3 , " Aett# till XP“* CongrtS* iIo< Oricntilutes ” 
2*"* Section p 192), whereaa it is not unlikely — consilenng 
the political influenco that Xambojn hatl had for centuries on 
the Unlay l*cnin«nla— that this ts the country meant , or cl»e 
Sum itrn, but never the Island of Java Besides, this alleged 
dependency of JavH on Kamboja is by no means proved That 
tho reverse was more likely tho caso appears from the 
translation of the XhmLr portion of that inscription which 
kymonicr has since I wrote the above, given in his 
'* Carabodge” (vol n Pans 1901, pp 2C5-2CI) After tho 
statement that If 3f Porame^vara (Jaynvannaa If) cimo from 
.Tiird In onlcr to reign and reside at Ka/jara Tndrapura the 
document in question goes on to say that dnnng the reign 
o! tho same monarch (ctrrd a n 802-859) Biranyad <ma a 
learned Brahman camo from the Janapada (probably in India) 
at the Kiog’s own toritofion, bo<au»o the Xing desirous of 
giving np tho troati«cs (ritual books) which evidenced tho 
(Icpendenco of Kamboja on Jatd, wanted him to framo 
rules for a new ceremonial more suitable to a eatmarUn 
(universal emperor) Notwithstanding Aymonicr’s view that 
the dependence referred to m the text must thus have been 
merely ' moral ’ it seems to mo that the only logieal inference 
that can be drawn is, that pnor to that the Kambojaa kings 
had not been independent rulers bot vassals, Bomeho^r, of 
Java, of which they had been compelled to follow the ritual 
laid down for her tnbutary princes It is thus mere than 
probable that we have here an ucmistakcable indication of 
that punitive expedition nndertaken against Kamboja by the 
Maharaja of Zabfj of which kbu Zaid left us the record — 
a tradition, he says handed down from the old tunes (ttda 
tvpra, pp 212-213) As his informant visited the country 
about A D 870-880, the event must hare taken place at least 
one century before, thus being perhaps Contemporary with the 
attack of Jata on Ponrang in a d 787 And as he adds that 
since that penod the kings of Knar (Eamboja) used every 
motning tnm towards Zeit*} awi do homago to tho Mahacayii 
it becomes at once clear what the passage referred to above in 
the inscription meant about dependency on Jaid I 
accordingly inclined to take it that in the case m point Jat^ 
means Sumatra for there it was as wo shall demonstrate in 
due course, that the Zahty empire hail ita centre 
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802 Sni p'o Sends a ims'noii to the Chme'se Court Her 
enroys give the Chinese an accoantot (Lower Burma) 
Evidently a country on the Malay Peninsula (see p 467) 

813 Ho-trto Pre'cnts four iSeny fA‘» slaves actors) and 

other curiosities (“Hsm T'ang shu,” bk 222 pt u) (See 
p 506 ) 

821. SiiEp ‘0 offers tribute to Emperor Mu Tsung in the tenth 
month of this year (" ChiuT'ang shu, Mu Tsung Cbi,” ch 16) 
827-835 Ho tivs sends envoys with tribute between these dates 
(“HnaT'ang shu,” hk 222, pt. u) 

8C0-S73 Ho Liso despatches an embassy to present female 
mu'imna (fal7i6» girls) (ibid ) Prom this moment all record 
about intercourse with, this State ends, and the field is 
occupied by p*o alone 

LATER niSTORY OF SE£-T‘0 

004-5 Snt p‘o San fo cA'» (Palembang) is stated to he 
between Ch£-n*}a (Kamboja) and Sht p'o (" Sung- shih,” 
bk 489) 

071 Sat r‘o People from this country come to trade at Canton 
(" Sung-«hih ”) (Sec p 515 ) 

OOO-l Snl r‘o Invades San Jo cA i (ea^t coast of Sumatra at 
end to the north of Palembang) (vbid , and “ Picn-i hen,” 95) 

992 Snfe t‘o In the twelfth month of this year its king, 
^ (Malaja, Mohinja), Bonds an embassy 

headed by a por>oQage, F6 . T'o chan (Dacbam, Datam), 
by name, and led by a Chinese shipowner from Cbicn»ch‘i (in 
Pull kun) The envoy mentions that his eovereign bears tho 
hllo o! 2X 2 jP) ^ JTtia cAiA Jfa ye (Adhi 3ra[hSj- 
tkja or \dhi-ilalava?1, and that tho kinndom has n« 
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ttU lu» Iu(liani«t MlK-aptM naturaltj’ lalt-* tt to l>e Jan. 
but rrc mu*t let it follow the lot of Fa ir«icn • Fa p‘o 1 1 
(»«*Mmlcr4n >t]taborr) n«!e<*,fjHirrnorthBnl<’i»{c<mf« 
of hiimitn or wr«t foa*t of the Malay 1 enin*«la on or al>ont 
Mnlaccn Strait 

1109 .Srjf fo «n<l« entoy* to Ifinjj tnbuto tn the «zth month 
of till* y«ar (ilul ) 

11J9 Silt ro llic Emperor of Clima confer* inTCftiture upon 
it* nilfr irilh n lon^ title (ih ) 

U32 bnl r'o yewhonout* anl benefit* bcstowol upon it* king 
by Uie Chinese Court (ib ) 

1210 Ti Sh£ r*o (Otao Ju koa in Takakusu, op ot , p xlrui) 
“ 2/afii J/irtt Jitriuiftar •» Malacca ? (k-c lost entry below) 
1279-80 biitro Troop* of CAawa race nilranct to conquer 
Ibr fouthera province* of Siam (on the ^fnlay Pcninsnla), 
tnbjeet to bukbutbti They arc Tcpilleil by the Siamc«a 
king, a« mcntionwl befon ( ‘Ihyj Ihirlja ’ a (hrooiolo of 
I'cgu prcscrrwl in ‘'lun, p lO of the Siumcso eJ ) 

1292 JICt-JXwAii Jj-* (Mula.JoTa), un island (or 

pcBinsnln) 200 parawng* in width an 1 120 m breadth 
(COO by SCO miles) \« tlio result of on oxpeilition sent 
by Ku(it4i Kfi la tfii* year, it sobmits to him Its king 
Sri lluma doe* homsgo and offer* prc*cnts to the CliineEi 
Coart Kuhlui extends him a courteous welcome nnd set* 
up his SOD on tho thnwic ns a tributary pnner (TTassaf*) 
Possibly /fC ill, Jf« yu or Jlu^lai yau to which 
enroys were sent in 1292 to call it to submission (see 
abore, p 530) Al*o perhaps, Ptolemy s Prrim t7<i (Vara ?)*> 
Ligor (sec pp lOG-110, -141, 517) * 

1345-C Mct'JSwAn jjA (=SIilaJava or ■Muli([Ta'] 

Malla-J ira?), a non MBhammailaa country two months’^ 
march in length Its seaport and capital is Aululah or 

' A PrntuiD h »tAnan irstublisl bj Hiuniner ror^tall in ' Ccscbicitc 
tVassll * I W icn 18^6 p 41 QaA<«<l in MerveiUt^ ile« Injc* 

pp 211 21'’ 

* A king Srt Ran a nirv w re gneJ on Sinjapore I UnJ an 1 d« ghb urboixl 
in about 13'’0 according to mp reckpiuiis vhichl honerer ob3j approjicaatc 
and can be depended on merely mlbin Iwenly years or so Rama TlVraniJ 

was tbe grand on of Sn TribbuTsaa (Nila Uttama] the founder of S ngapore 
and may well be one and 11 e same peisoa with the Sri Eamn eUuded to in the- 
ahore eitmct At all events there eso smcely lie «nv loutl that bo*b thf«e 
rulers were conterapomries or very nearly so 
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JTalg^a, ‘^Vj, j. fine c\ty surrounded bj a mil of licun 
stones, so undo tint three elephants can march abreast on it 
There are plenty of elephants, caglo-wood, good camphor, little 
cotton, and scarcely any ponies (Ibn Batuta) Undoubtedly 
the If ?! or If S , Ko h or Ko lo Fu-tha h, of 

Chinese records, Han dynasty ^20&-221) and a d G50-65G 
(•'Hsm T'ang-shn,” blc 2224) Soo pp 432, 444, 518 
iTentioaed in ad 921-922 in Captain Bozorgs *' \]"iib” as 
Kuhla, where mcrchandiso was noshippcd and conveyed 
to another place distant seven days’ march from the coast 
The people said to he anthropophagous only in so far as they 
ate their enemies out o{ revenge (“JlcraciUes dc I’Inde," 
pp 66, 67, 126) Very probably ligor, perhaps called 
F^aXola from ^oh Krah (Koli Kura), Cara oI old maps, 
lymg abreast of its bay Otherwise, Kwala Biseraf (m 
Jala, 6’ 30 N lat ) , Kwila Bereerah (3® 54' N lat ) , or 
Koli, Koli hadata (BtoUmy’s fioh) » Kelantan, further down 
the coast 

1840 C HAWA (Java) a Stale tributary to Siam, on the Jlalay 
Peninsula (ChtQDwlcs of A.yuthia vol i> p 211) Apparently 
in the southern part of the Peninsula (seo p 532) 

1378 Seb r‘o Its hmg sends envoys to bring tnbute (“ Hmg 
shib, concluded a n 1724) Eis name is ^ SI) 

Ji£o no to nan (Mannh dalam, Maladhana JIala Uonan ’), 
(“ Pien 1 tien," compiled towards ad 1700) Apparently 
the same State os the precedmg (sec p 540) 

1436—1693 Sub p o Hear it is Malacca which is therefore 
also called Ta Shi p o, i c Great (^or Greater^ Java [or 
Saba, Jaba] = ifaku Jaia Java Betar (?) Another name 
ioT it 18 C/»Hny»i« la (Jangala, Hienhofi’a JaXola 1662), 
(“ Kwang tuug T'ung chih, pub 1693) The «/ai« or /SaJa 
(S4c.p'o) hero alluded to is very likely, as m the case of 
several ol the preceding entries Saiah on the Bemam River 
Ptolemy’s Sabana (Seepp 817-525) ’ 
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IT The Aiahtc J2ctdetice 

Let us now^ turo to the information supplied on the 
subject by Arab writers As we observed (see p 462 above), 
they also, like the Chinese, clearlj distinguish between 
two Jaba or Jaia countnes, with the difference, however, 
that they locate one on the island of Kalah (central 
part of the Malay Peninsula), and by the other they 
seem at times to mean Samatra and at times the southern 
part of the Malay Peninsula, in some instances confusing 
the two latter, in others confusing them with Kahh 
Owing to this it becomes extremely difficult to unravel their 
geographical mazes On the other hand, as regards their 
equivalent for the Chinese Shi p‘o (Java, Dabs) of the 
mountains, they arc explicit enough so that there can be no 
question that it is their Ta/al, Tafan, or Tahan 

as I have demonstrated long before this (sec p 57) 
With this, however, we are not concerned now, and shall 
therefore proceed to deal with the statements relating to 
the former 

Ibn Khurdadbiii (a d 864) informs u« on the one hand 
of the Jabah of India [extra Gaugem i c Malay Peninsula], 
or Indian Prince, to whom belongs the Island (re id 
‘ Peninsula ) of Kalah , and on the other of the island of 
the Jabah [Kmg] of Shelahff, whose personal title is jJa/n 
raja “This island is very extensive, the king who oivns 
it is clad in a robe and a head cover both of gold , lie 
worships Buddha Productions cocoanuts bananas, sugar 
cane, sandal wood, hjacinths cloves Near bj there is 
a little mountain throwing up flames for a circuit of 
one hundred cnbits and to the height of a lance During 
the daytime only smoke issues forth, and the flro onlj 
appears at night Fifteen days’ sailing across the soa beyond 
it brings one to the country of cotton (another version sais 
‘oromata’) The distance between Jabah and Sheldhtt n 
about [^lacuna} ’ • 

> l>e 1 rre dta lltmtrs et «l«i tur Ibn Kl onla.lbcb la 

1805 pp '’3S-2S3 Xbe conclodui; atot noe rl arl/ »l o*' 1 '' »» 
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EdrTs! (ad 1154) similarly states that on tlio island of 
Kalah dwells a king called the Jahah, or ‘Indian Prince 
But then he makes two islands out of Ibn Khurdldbih a 
‘IsHndof the Jahah of Skelahet * (or, perhaps moie correctlj, 

‘ Island of Jahah and Shel&het) He goes on to say, m fact 
“In the neighbourhood of this island \_KaJah'] are those of 
Jabah, Salahal., and Saaj, The} lie 

apart one from the other about two Qtwenty ^3 parasangs, and 
all obey a single king This pnnce is called Jahah ” And 
then our author adds that the potentate just referred to 
has his likeness impressed on his corns , that he worships 
Buddha, to whom he has erected a temple faced with 
marble, that to such temples are attached dancmg-girls 
(deiacZan?), etc (seep 506) “This island [of /aiaA],” he 
remarks further on, “produces in great abundance cocoanuts, 
excellent bananas, ricc, and sugar In tbe Island of Sa> nqj, 
(or JTnip),^ tbere exists a Urge chasm of which nobody 
has e\er been able to fathom the depth, it is a notable 
peculiarity ” As regards the Island of Salahat, he informs 
U3 that It produces sandal wood lo plenty, spikenard and 
cloves “On the island is a volcano* throwing up flames 


that it la here a quest on of tieo isbodj (or tvo districts on the s'lme island) of 
'R'hich one was called Jalah sad the other ^elahtt Bvhiei de Mejnaid seems 
thmtoie to ha>e been •wrote in ttanslatug the opening Bentence Deux fata- 
plus WiAcetl lie du Dja&sA ^ Chclahet Donnti« jlaHarsdin (op cit p 2S8) 
kdnt as w 11 he seen below malirs of it two distinct islands but Nowairi calL 
It tl e IsL nd of Jibah and Sttahit which is 1 think the nght interpretation 
Since ¥mtmg the abore I have noticed u fact that Professor De Cooje in 
bisBC* translaiionotlbuKhurdadl^^ BiblwUiccn Geoginpborutn -Arabicorum 
It VI, Ltilrtj 1889 p 46) takes the same view De translates De Li 
[Kam or lUlus?] BUS llcsde D]3ha de Sebaiabit et de Darladj 2 Par and 
[^cribei to ^aflA [ the production of fandal wood Indian spikenard and elorea 
Then I o (ubts that a." regard Ao/oA Abu .daid s text reads it « the kingdom 
^l•cloog« Va t\ Q kiugiWw) ot Zabty tSms maku^ it clear that Kalab was not 
cinctW a lependenev but partaud parrel of the ZllAiy empire See howcTer 

the extract from kakut below / 1 oec iiowcver 

« l*rof-^r De Ootje loc cit reads tn both Iln Khurdadbih and Edrfsi 
JTarhj , an I add* that accoidiag to Iba RosUb the Island of llarlaj 
raroe to U so called after the luiine of one of its rorernors If bo I wonder 
wUcU. r Jf si^ term u not impbed thus making tt e form 

ifarr ly a tairlr probable one See however aoh. 3 on p Sjo * 

*** Qnrdsdbih this Uttle volcano » ascribed te 
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a hundred cubits high. During the daytime only smoke 
is seen to issue forth, but at night a very bright fire 
appears.”* In the last statement ho fairly agrees with 
Ibn ^urdildbih, except on tho location of the volcano, 
■ahich the latter writer states to Ho near the island. 

or SalOhat, we have shown to be (pp. 80, 91), 
the name of Malacca Strait and its sea {Srt Lohit, Selat, 
Satet, etc.) ; the island of Sheldhet is therefore, very 
probably, Sumatra, or, more precisely, some portion of its 
east coast on Malacca Strait, while tho term Jabah is to 
bo understood to apply to the race that inhabited that 
territory, rather than to the territory itself I may point 
out, in this connection, that there exist in the north-west 
portion of the Aru, JIdrtt, or QhUrt 
u district, village, and river, called Salahaji (4* 10-15' 
N. lat),* which may be somehow traditionally connected 
with EdrTsT’s Sahhat. Again, not very far to the south- 
east of Salahf{jt, in the D5tu-baro State (3® N Jat.), there 
is the district of Tanah Jdtea, which may well represent 
Edrisi’s Island (read ‘ district ') of Jabah, unless this really 
be meant for the ancient kingdom of Yaia or Piaihama 
Tava, further down in the central portion of Sumatra (tide 
p 462 anie) Hary, Sa> itaj, or Haihj may be the adjoining 
Hliru district itself, and if not, a clerical error for ffaranj 


which latter is, presumably, its correct 
form * As regards volcanoes, there are known to exist no 


1 “ GeogTophie d’^dnai,” tram J8nl)ert, Pans, lfi36, t i, pp 81-82 
^ The bnr at the mouth of the Salahaji Kiver haa a depth o{ twehe feet ot 
lugh-watcr spnn^, and must have been, therefore, Quite acce!>srbld to the 
nhippin" of the old dojs I hare no donht that the Salahaji district ta one and 
the same with the H ^ 3 fp > <*»*, country of Ming history, 

hic S'*#, unidenlified, mart M/tto, by GioenereHt (op cit , p 184) It i» 
therein sL-ited to be near Chau tea (probably here not meant for the Island 
< f Java, but for either Shi p't or the TansA Ja>ea district in Jldtn hara), and 
named immcdiaUly after ^ ^ , Tuh h or liA-f, = Deli, which ties but at 
fome forty miles eontb ca«t of Solahuft raid Am And yet OroenerelJt feels 
inchned to locate both places on the Island of Bali ' ' Dr Bretschncidcr ba* 
gisen np them both as umdcnliflable intl e CSina BrPMw, vol iv, p 3S7 
> It IS pretty certain that Jaaberts reading Samaj is hopelessly wrong 
JIamuj should be the right fonn, wbieh wo have alieady met in Scrapim (9-lOtu 
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less ttau sixty acveu on Sumatra Island, of winch, several 
are stiU active, eg, GGnong Gredong (4® 10 N lat , that 
18 , at the same height as A.ra Bay) , Slerapi (0® 25 S lat ) , 
Talang or Sulau, etc AUhoogh nearer the west coast than, 
the eastern, they may nevertheless, being over 8,000 and 
9,000 feet m height, he visible from several points on the 
east coast of the island However, the volcano of Ibn 
Khut^dhih and Ediiai may, after all, be that of Krakatoa, 
further south in Sunda Strait 

Yakut (i n 1218) evidently means the Malay Peninsula 
when he states (i, 516) "Ma'bat is the last part of India, 
then cornea the country of Sin (India extra Gangem and 
China), the first part of which is Jatca, reached by a difficult 
and fatal sea ” And further " remotest jSla 

13 a fat off land , only the merchants 

seek Its outUiog parts, to wit, the countrj known as Jatca 
on the sea coast, like to India, from it are brought eagle- 
wood, camphor, and nard, and clove, and mace, end China 
drugs, and lessels of china ware” (ibid , in, p 445) 

Ibn !s\'in (a d 1274), quoted by Abu 1 Fedii,* says 
” Amongst the islands of the Indian Ocean mention should 
be made of that of Juirah, a large island famed for the 
abundance of its spiccs ” Tic further mentions JdicaU as 
a city situated on the island of Kalah, along with the cities 
of Ltitnerl, KalaU, and iTalajui, which ull, he states, 

are situated on a haj Hero Juicah may he either the 
Cluneao Sfi^ p*o city mentioned in the new i'aug history 
(perhaps oulj after the eighth or ninth century a n ) as 
bving the later capital of Ho Img , the C I taca district below 
the Krah Isthmus, or Sabah, I'tolemj’a Sabana, on the 
Itcrnain Kner JhiMur roaj, likewise, bo PaiicAHr ou the 
River Mwilc, east of Altd'aoca town In this case all the 


crBturr) IJ'-IJS) «« a campUar tminlri Thi, i,v 

^ ..n.™ . 51 . .,»h. 1' SS.? “”) 

■ < . ii».i in. i„„, i,,, L „ j,, j j, 
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cities named Mould turn oat to be places on tbo Malay 
Peninsula, and would bo all situated, as the author sa^s, 
on a baj, to wit, Malacca Strait, while his island of Jairah 
would be the same ns Ibn Batata’s, "i i7 Sumatra Otherwise 
wo should bavo to admit that Ibn Sa'id has recklessly 
confused the Mala) Peninsula and Sumatra, which would be 
a grave charge not easily pro\ed 

Dimasuki (a d 1300) simply follows Ibn Sa'id when 
he states that the island of Kalah contains the cities of 
Fansu) , Jmeah, Hclaht (Malilvir), (Lo jueh, Larut, 

Lavet), and Kalah * En ictanche, hoaever, he supphes us 
with some curious particulars about Shelahet — which name 
he spells Selimtt — as follows —•“The island of Selamit has 
a circuit of 300 miles and is covered with mountains and 
forests It produces cocoanuts in plenti , there is to be 
found a species of animats resembling man and talking an 
unknown tongue Their body is bairj , they 

dwell on trees like birds, and feed upon fruits, tbeir 
stature vanes from three to four spans Their hair is rod, 
and their paws resemble those of a bird Upon perceiving 
men they take to flight and cbmb up to the tops of the 
trees ’ * 

Abu l Feda (a d 1321) hints beyond doubt, in Van der 
Lith s opinion ^ at the Island of Sumatra under the name 
Janah when he says “ On the south of the Island of Jawah 
one remarks the citj of Fantui, whence the Fansutt camphor 
derives its name”* There can in fact scarcely be anj 
question here that Sumatra (its northern half, at all events) 

18 meant Mhich but a few years earlier Marco Polo termed 
Java Minor, and a few years later Ibn Batuta called the 
Island of Taicah For the 'south’ of the island where 

i^Iehreas Manuel do ta CoemompljicduUofeil Sge Copenhigeo 13 1 
p 208 

* Op cit ^ 205 Cf tl 

descnption of the Zo eh a aaxnocs [vJ* tipra p 493) The mhab t-iuta an 
Tcry ugly ond dark sk nned with rrrf r teetn I ke camiTora and ehrtee I If 
b *«> of prey They only il ow Uienselroi at night dunng tl r 

daytime they keep thcmaelvea h flen ^ (Ma Ihiaa luj op c t p 489) 

* Merredlea de 1 Inde p 23S 

4 Qnjard op c t t u pt 2 p 12 
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Fansur is located, we must, of course, understand here, as- 
in Barbosa, its west coast. (See pp 452-453.) 

KA 2 ^wl^^ (a.i>. 1330) draws a dietinction between Jaxcah^ 
the country of camphor, and the Island of Jdhah, 
with a Tolcano * In the former we have either the southern 
portion of the Malay Peninsula or the north and west coasts 
of Sumatra; while in the latter I am more inclined to 
recognize EdrTsVs island of SaWtat than the Island of 
Java itself, which appears to have remained unknown to 
the Arabs. 

NowAint (a n, 1332) repeats almost word for word Ibn 
Kburdadbih’s account, introducing, however, now and then 
some not unimportant detail, or some useful variant to the 
latter’s text. Here is what he says ;•—** Among these islands 
there is that of Katah, inhabited by Indians [instead of 
*hy Iho Indian king who rules over it,’ as in Ibn Kh.]. 

. . . The island of Kals^ [same as I. Kh.'s BaiCs?] 
lies on its tight [instead of ‘left' as in I. Kb.], and at 
a distance of two days. . . . Kext one finds the 

Island of Jdhak and Sefdhit, [instead of 'Island 

of the Jdbdh (Prince) of SheWtet* as in I. Kh.], with 
a town. . . . Thero are cocoanuts, bananas, sugar- 
cane, . . . sandal-wood, nard, and cloves Opposite 

this island there is a mountain ; a fire bums on its top The 
mountain is 100 oils high ; its breadth and width are the 
same. At night the fire is seen, but during the daytime onlj' 
smoke. At fifteen days’ distance from this mountain one 
meets the Island of Spices {Jazi/iatu-UTijhf 
producing all sorts of spices.” ® In this extract the position of 
the \olcano is more clearly defined than in Ibn Ehurdadbih'a 
and Ildri'l's narratives ; thus it seems now almost certain that 
Krakatoa in Sunda Strait is intended. Fifteen days’ sailing 
thence ocross the sea brings one to the Island of Spices, 
which must therelore be the insular group of iho Bandas 
and Molucca*, situated just about that distance from Sunda 
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Strait. IIoMovcr, of this island or countrj' of spices tlio 
Anib‘<, even in Nowoiri’s period, seem to have had hut 
a vorj liazy idea, based on purely hearsay information, for 
none of them ever appears to have gone there ; hence, the 
distance stated must bo tnhen os merely approximate 

Inv BiT0i\ (a i> 1345-1346) clearly distinguishes, as 
ve lin\e repeatedly observed in the couise of our inquiry, 
between the Island of JiiwaL, = Sumatra ; and Mul- 
Jawah, ijU* JJi, the Infidel Country = Malay Peninsula, 
southern part. Ifente wo need not dtrell on their respective 
identities any further. 

InNu-L-Wuim (ad 1349), oUbough repeating, in the 
mam, the statement'^ of bis predecessors, adds sundry bints 
of some importance After having told us, for mstance, 
that in the extensive island of Kahih dwells a Iring of the 
Jaha al Jlindl people,' he proceeds to speak of the 
Island of Jahah with a volcano, inhabited by men who 
have red faces and h&ir covered breasts ^ As such somatio 
characteristics are nowlicre to be met among the inhabitants 
•of the w estem portion of the Archipelago e-^cept in Sumatra, 
tliu IS, 00 doubt, the island meant 


It will thus be seen that the Arab writers, like the 
Chinese, almost unanimously distinguish between two Jdcas, 
with the difference, however, that they place one on the 
* Island of Kalah ’ = Malay Peninsula, and the other on 


• Does Bum stand here for 1^, BeH^a ta Beniiva, an 1 if so refer to the 
Ornny hh or mid tubes of the Halar Peninanla? I haic not access to the 
Vrahic tevt of this pas age, and. tannot Iheielore judge ns to the corroctne's, if 
nny of my surro) e Ahu-l-Fedo etatea that in the pnunjnl city of the Island 
of Balah there duell Afu-alman, Indu and IVrsiuns fu uluch jiartieulirs 
KazniDi iiJils th.it the same City is a meeting plait for limed llrahm.ins 

a “Mcireillcs dc Unde' p do” The red eohur is ch-iractensae of the 
complexion of the natives of Eugino, although it is al i found in a lesser degree 
among the nci'^'hhounng Slantavti islanders and other Znilonesians (Bilta Ivubu, 
rnsutna), m(h nliom it oiciirs mixed aitb bniim, the resultant shade thus being 
A bght rudlr hroxm Of hairy ncea, none has eo far betn founi in “W 
ArchipcLsgo except in the Kroe (S TV Snmitra, opposite Engrmo) on 1 Sink 
(E Sumitrn) districts fa the former, bauydwarfs occur, and m the interior 
of the htler, unld, hairy Inbee, as vet Mt well ivovn («eo A B Meyers 
•Negritos,” p 45) It IS easy lo see, on the face of tliia crUence, that tho 
Island of Jabah referred to above cannot be Java, but Sumatra 
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Sumatra (Islands of Jahak and Sfieluhei) , ■vrliereas th& 
Chinese locate both on the Malay Peninsula, and although 
they became earlj acquainted with, the east and north 
coasts of Sumatra, they seem not to have learned until 
the thirteenth centurj (and that very hkelj through the 
medium of the Arab or Indian navigators) that this island 
was also called Jnra F&r co«<»a, while the Chinese made 
the acquaintance of Java through the expedition thej 
undertook thither m a n 1292, and recorded its name as 
Chau tea (in hut lery rare instances, and that by a mere 
oiersight or slip, as SIie-p‘o), the Arabs seem never to 
have Visited that island, or if they did they nB\er made 
mention of it in their literature This 10 , I think, the 
true state of affairs in so far as the Chines® and Arab 
geographical knowledge respectively of the ludo - Malay 
Archipelago is concerned 

III ItOcalton of Zaiej 

It now only remains to attack the last stronghold made b} 
Arabists and Sinologists to protect their Java theory This 
stronghold of theirs consists in the aTgument, which ihej 
think unassailable, that the Zabej empire mentioned in Arabic 
literature is, of course — who would not divine it ^ — Java, or 
had, at any rate, its seat and centre on that island ^ Such 
being their position, I now propose instead to demonstrate 
that Zuhy was Sumatra, and bad its seat and centre on 
Sumatra, Java being entirely out of the question, except, 
perhaps, as a mere dependency of that empire 

Sdi,aiiian (a n 801) sajs — " Zabij, lies on the 

right hand side of the provinces of India the entire region 
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obejs a single king, Kalakla), 13 one of its 

dependencies ' Near Zahej is a Tolcano and at the foot of 
this a spring of cool and fresh water , there is also a thermal 
Trell ” ® Here it will readily be seen, it is simply a question 
of Ibn ^urdddbih s Island (islands) of Jahah and ^elahet 
with its volcano close by shadowed nnder the generic name of 
Zahy This will he confirmed b^ the extract now following 
Ibn Ehurdadbih (a i> 864) tells us The King of 
Zahej is called MalarSja amongst his possessions there is 
an island named DJiitail which echoes with the sounds of 
drums and cjTnbals According to the reports of sailors 
there exists in those parts a horse with a mane so long 
that it trails on the ground * Here we may notice that 
Mahataja is the very title recorded b> this wnter for the 
king of the Island of Jabah and ^ela!ef which is of 
course one and the same with that of Zabej Dhutail is 
a faulty spelling for a name correctly written 
Be)tajl or Bartayl by Rnzwmt which is meant in my 
opinion for the Island of Biotaog otherwise known as 
Eiau or Hhio* Riau means in fact noise noisy, 
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loud sounds.’^ Hence tte legend, and if not, from it the 
name. The horse with the long mane is, of course, the 
mythical manne horse, of which we shall hear more anon. 

Ann ZiiD [lm 880-916) informs ns that Zdbej city, 
(read 'State,* see below), is situated facing 
China, between it and which country there is a distance 
of one month’s sailing, and even less with a favourable 
wind (same as recorded hy I*tsing, see p 527).® The 
King of Zd6y* bears the title of (Maharaja). 

His capital (evidently ‘State*) has an extent (circuit?) of 
900 parasangs (2,160 miles).® This potentate rules over 
a large number of islands, stretching for a distance of 1,000 
parasangs (2,400 miles) and more Among his possessions 
-are the islands of— - 

1. Sarhaza, or Seiboza, >Jj-» extent (circuit?), 400 

parasangs (960 miles) = ^tUBhoja = the east coast 
of Sumatra at, and about, Palembang. 

2. J?a»», extent (circuit?), 600 parasangs (1,920 

miles) 5 producing camphor (Sulaiinan calls it Hamm, 
j , and locates here the Fansur, i e Barus^camphor 
forests) = Ldmhn, Lamcn, i o the north and west 
coasts of Sumatra 
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3 Kalah, iSi : cxtcnf, 80 parasangs (1,030 iinles) west" 
toast of tbo Malay Peninsula between Pupra Strait 
on tho south and Mergui on the nortli. Over it 
ruled, as we arc inrormed Lj' Ibn Kliurdadbili. the 
Jdhah Prince of India (Pegu). 

The island on which tbo MhMidja resides is erti’cmely 
fertile and populous ; the dwellings follow one another 
without interruption No waste land exists in this countrt, 
nor dwellings in ruin The palace of the JUa/iui (i/n fronts 
a or estuary (marsh, lagoon),* formed by an 

inlet of tho sea This is invaded by the sea- water at 
flow-tide, hilt tho water therein turns out fresh at the ebb 
A little pond (lagoon) is formed by the water contiguous 
to the rojal residence. In this pond the king threw every 
morning a bricU shaped ingot of gold , hcncc it became 
known as the ’Pond of the gold ingots'* This story, 
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I have abridged from the original, winds up with 
the account oi the expedition undertaVen by the ilabdraja 
to punish the King of Kh/ndr, jU5 , or Kttm&ia (Kamboja), 
for which see pp. 201-205 above. -E/i passant the author 
drops the useful hint that between the tw’o hingdoms (of 
the Jfrt//ard/£i and of Kamai) there are ten dajs' sailing in 
latitude (he. following a gi\en meridian), increasing to as 
much as Iwentj when the wind is light. For the Island (or 
district) of Z&htj proper, i.e that on which the Ifahliraja 
resided, we must understand, as will be most conclusively 
ahonn further on, that of Sarlaza, ie. the east coast of 
Sumatra at, and about, Palembang Now, Knmboja bears 
due north of Pulcrabang, the 105th meridian of E longitude 
(from Greenwich) passing exactly through the mouths of 
botli the Palcmhnng and Ilaticn Rivers, on tbo latter of 
which wchaie located Kmar, ovKumata. Abu Zaid’s bearing 
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and many olhera Io-ikIm, hw B«ay extends, at the utmost, 
o\er llie uliolo of tlio sixth sea, i o that of San/ (j, 343) 
Hi 9 territories produce all sorts of apices and aromnfa 
. . ; the exports are camphor, cnj'lc wood, closes, 

Rnndul-uood, arccn-nuta, nutmegs, cardamon, and ciibcb 
Uhese islands, in tlio direction of the Chmcpo Sea, border 
upon an ocean of unknown limits and extent In their 
remotest parts there aro mountains inhabited by numerous 
tribes , from these mountains issues a perpetual 

firo (i, 341--dl2) In the neighbourhood of Kalak and 
Senia tlicro are gold and eilrer mines (i, 242) The 
volcano of Zuhyt in the Sea of China (Sea of S'tyi), (in, 68) ” 
Iho foregoing extracts plnmlj demonstrate that the capitil 
of Zilh(^ stood on a creek or river outlet subject to tidal 
influence, uUich is cxacti} tbe case with Palembang Zani, 
or Zunrj, occurring instead of Abfi Zoid’s Saila-a, has here 
ovidontlj nothing to do, ns Gildemeisler thought on meeting 
the same form in Ahfi Ziid's relation,* with Z ing, Zefiij, ^ , 
or Zonribar, the countrj of Negroes , but is undoubted!} 
a clerical slip for Zdbej, ® *®*‘’° which, owing to the 

imperfections of the Arabic alphabet, has given rise to tlic 
most extmordinarj variants If, therefore, /a»y as Zihe) 
Island stands in Mas'udis text for Abii Zaid'a Saihaza, it 
must be one and the siroe with it So, we ehall demonstrate 
further on is also Setva, wjiicb is but an alternative name 
for Sailaza The mention of gold and silver mines in the 
Mcmiti of Seriifi proves that this so called ‘island,’ abas 
S It baz I, alias Zdbej, cannot bo Java * 
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In the “ Kuab-al-*AjAib,” ascribed to Alos'iiili, it is stated 
that ia the Island (or islands?) of Zahej there nero Chinpse 
settlers vrbo bad left tbeir fatberland on account of internecine 
troubles.* The troubles referred to may bare been the famous 
rebellion of Hwang-ch'ao that devastated the whole empire 
from A n. 878 to his death in 884, and was followed by other 
disturbances * All the same, we know very n ell from I-tsing 
and other Chinese sources that Sumatra had become known 
to the ubiquitous John Chinaman long before that time 
Basing hi3 statement on another, less clear passage of the 
same “ Kitab,” Reinand draws the unwatranted inference 
that at the dawn of the tenth century a d Zabcj and 
San/ (Carapa), which were distinct kingdoms in Sulaimun’s 
time (ad 851), had become a single empire through the 
one having subjugated the other’ This we are now well 
aware, is untrue, notwithstanding the fact that at earlier 
periods expeditions may have been undertaken by Zahv 
against certain points of the Cham littoral (ad 787) and 
Karoboja conquered (some Urn© before a d 802) (See 
above, p 645 ) 

Captain Bozorc (a d 955) has preserved to us several 
important details about the Zabfj kingdom and its capital 


* T^ioand's “ Oeojjraptue d'Atxwlle^a,” t i, Introdnetion p SIO Arabic 

text ol ilas'udi’* “ Kidib nl 'Aiaib ” in I ii cf hia “ Kelahoo dcs Yovares.” 
clc . bIm I j, p Ixxr ^ 

* Tbj4 (aittoai rebellion la desenbed br Abn Zntd arho nainea the leader 

(for IInTiag-ch'ao) Se* Remaul'e * lielstion, ' t i, pp 6Z et seq 

* •* GeoKtiphie d’Aboutfeda,” IntrodurUon, p Alb tud '* Ketations,” t u, 

p 192 of the Arabic text (of the ••fiitab'Bl-’tjsib”) Beinicd quotes in 
enpport tho alRtero nl f»t the Cbn^tun mrmV ttl >ittjTan xtbo, baling traTellel 
lhro«h the Archipelago m abont a p 9»0, mentions that at eueh a period 
T. » Ti”"’ -t"!'" (Sfmibem Chmn) bad just invaded and conquered Sanf 

Dot till* event refere, in mv opinion, to the expedition which the TonUnesa 
king 1< 'Tltog, or I.5 DJi Ilia (who bad then h» capital at Haa-lS, 7P 
founded AW % mu* wesAwavds ol the cbet lien oi the Niii-biB 

dutfict . onJ rto.iV in * » gqo ,on,n,t Champi, resnltmo m the conouM of 
nil eonntj ..a aotmrtiin „i ,u opibl S„ Jt.n. K,i„ ij, ,t„„ 

f 0) Tbo.o f.rt,h,,, ih„.f„,, nothin- l„ do „ih £,t„ 

anl taarh l<«s «iiU with Ihe mention wf iiiti,, ti„, -i.„„ 

td the expedition IS a tni lake pmeedag I tlimV from tl.e fact that but a few 
rearv lwf .rc (. e 90^) Tonhm w« .tO, the sway cLt Z 

? r r . fv"? Chnsuan aonV of ^aJran enable* 

TU ter fix the date of fcii tcavel* in Far EaslemMaa uv the year 9Si or »83 a d 


intTiiiJt ixnr\ AVI) 


in liN '“Ajaib-al-niinl."’ Tlic eft}* where (ho Jrahilraj el* 
y.iihfj ho writes, coiilaiiH mt)* niirncrotu Btn“cts 

(cn'ch*?)’ whore tranle is carnetl on (p. IU7). In the hiv 
of Sfi\ri\h, thoro nn* mnuincrahio crococlilw: clmrnipd 
some time ii<;o, tliey «re now* harmless (p, 158). SerJrah 
liis nt the extremity of the Island of Jjdiiirrl (north and 
west coasts of Sumatra), and nt I20 rdwM (000 niilcs, sec 
p 501) from Kahift (west coast of the JIalay 
Peninsula nimso Jtinkicylon). 'llio Iny (inlet, cstunr}) of 
Siriifj/t ppiietnito*, it is stated, fi>r 50 panKangs (120 miles) 
into the iHlatul. It is n riser far wider than l!io Tigris 
nt Dtsni; its waters are fresh. There is no deeper (i c. 
penetrating so fur inlnnd) biy m the whole island. Tidal 
Hinucnco makes itself ftU nt intcrsnls of twiho hours* 
Tiuro nro crocodiles, but basing been charmed they nra 
now* liennless in that neighbourhood. Seine dwellings 
are built on shore, but the majority uro flouting hoiista 
aupported by rafts inudo of timliers (bamboos f) tied together. 
Tiio houses tiro built of wood; hence t)io>o on shore ore 
liable to frequent fires The dssclhngs in the b-ay ore 
disposed in such a manner as to form something hko avenues 
(creeks?) (p. 17(1) 

Tfiis description ndmirably tallies with the Chinese account 
of raloinbang loft us by Mn lluan (a n 141ti) and reproduced 
with but little satiation in the History' of the Ming Dynasty*, 
bk 324.* By comparison of the two eitrocts from the 


* See Van <W I illi nnit M doriodc,” Leiden 1883-18Sfl, 

tlic pi^eo 0( nliah work (tio number* «itluD piirentliegcs is tbe abore ettncU 

s Spo below , canal* arc more littir meant. Palembang, a* i* well known H 
inlericptcd br niimprous creek». Fjnnned br manj bnil^, and it la from tlie preat 
namber of tlioso bn<l,;t* that tbo town der«T« its mod m name I’rohablj- at 
the jienod we nro now concemcil with Ihe bndjee were very few, or not as yet 
distent 

* “ Between the monsoona Tin Bsnpks Sttaiy flood end ebb succeed each other 
^nerallv ereiy twi-Jra l)Dio» /“ Cfuno >ea JJuTrttuT,'' ta) j, ijh ed , 189 i, 
p 395) 

* Pea Groenereldt, op eit , pp TS6 and 197 Ma Huan’* account runs 
“ The country is not fa^c Tbe peojiia exemse fhemsclrcs much jn flchtinj on 
the water, and as there is ruore water than lind only the bouses of the chiefs 
st ind on shore, whilst the rest of the people bnill their houses on rafts which are 
attached to piles, so that they rise wiUi tlie water sad cannot bo flooded '' 
thej want to go and b\e la another place they pnll up the pile* and remore with 
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Palemljaiig However, Van der Lith is mistaken in 
categorically asserting that Sertrah, is a clerical slip 

for Seiiosa or Sai 5asft, wkvcli the latter is the 

truly correct fordi ^ It is hy such dogmatic pronuncinmieiiios 
that our predecessors in the historical geography of the 
Par East have often made confusion worse confounded 
And my proof that Senrah is a distinct teim from Smhaza 
lies in the fact, so far overlooked by Sinologi&ts, that the 
Chinese records of ad 961-962 give ns the equivalent for 
Seiirah in Mmn-lni, ^ iJ? (Sen hu, Sen-nii), which, thej 
state, is an alternative designation for the kingdom of 
(S«&o=«)* Seiva/t, or Scuiat, and Sen-nu, 
Sera^rera (or Scin raia), may on the one hand represent the 
term Sin ratlha, or Sn-raiha, and on the othei the tribal 
name Sat am belonging to o nation settled at Palembang,® 
while it maj ho someliow connected with Chnleh and Snhh, 
twohruDchcs through which the Musi, or iiver of Paleiiibuig, 
discharges into the sea * 

Al-Paues, or Paras, in bis “Kitab al Atnal, or ‘Book 
of Longitudes” (ad 9>0-1000), states that Smbn^a or 
Ser)rfl/<, is the island on which the Muharaja resided.^ This 
assertion wo shall sec confirmed later on by Abil 1 PedS 
"MviiADnAHi (cired ad 1000) tells us that the island of 
Scrirali is a dependency of Chino® This is fairly correct, 
as Ilsicn-Uu, or S<in-/o»c/i*t, i% tocorded os having sent, 
tnhutc to Chino since a d 905 ^ 


‘ lie l In^e • |,p 248, 2i>0 

*M»Tiiaalin ep cit p 662 

ri B n ti«, «f n,, ,ni ibitaBt* ol PilfmMns twloop aceordin? to CrairforJ to 
» nntinn i. •ijnrt fmra the Atabr» called Aimw* (mb DeniiT$ ‘ Desennt Diet ot 
llril Mtbya p 318) Mhnlcr tbw name Lm ben jntfoduetd Irom Inda 
where It ienotr* n m«A q{ {«Vm (»*• Halt * ‘ CjrW ol h djj ’ Sn) eJ 

^ol u. r 631) o,B,t lc.noot«V bat tt would U worth rnqmru'* ' 

• vj? A (Ajir SiUli) IS one of tba *«M»m ninuth.« not now nan able nf tl n 

I sUtnUt R 1 It. f tb« le,l tBtronee* U whuh ire now t!,c SangtauR and Uauju 
t wr nt'n'' «ih ^ inbuUry of lie 15ai])o Asm, which U jo 1 a 

* DuliuncT la it tufv* 1816, pp 211-212 

•^Op ot p .12 •odGaj«4» Wostspbic d AWuli da t i , pt 2, 
’ Or-ittedl op f t p 166 
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At»BTrDvT (a.d 1031), after having epoken of an island 
of Itaniy j*j, or lidinhit belonging to Ceylon,* which is un- 
doubtedly the one now called RameScamm, ^ ulgo Bamisseram, 
Ijing between Adam's Bridge and the opposifo point of 
iladura, informs us that the island (or islands) of ZahfJ 
lies in that part of tlio Indian Ocean turned towards the east 
and nearing China, and adds tbnt such island (or islands) 
corresponds to that termed Sttrendih (SHrrt»tni-f/ry>a), or 
‘Island of Gold,’ lu Sanskrit literature* (Frogments, 
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Eoiilsl {\D 1154) does not tell us much tliat is of 
value and Ins information w as usual with him confused 


Kel lahha pah nU te ja m Oie 'Kalran 10 cnpl oos The tat Gof<i 
» ajara w as s tuatcj acconlinj to t) e e in ci ption* to the north west of the 
p. go la IVh ther Kal ap fa wa* the ini«* as GeJa ntilltf a or a di t net c ^ 
nearer to the Tie] a Peak it w in the present elate of onr knowledge d fiicuit to 
say But that a c ty of this name es ted in the distnct in quest on is certa 
for the H story of the T ang Dynas y hk ‘’22 (see To 5 Pa 'vol 
pp 2S2 283 and Ha Tuan 1 n op c t p 5 9) mentions a kingdom 
K li thtf ^ ^ ( n iTei *«8/« or Ka!a ap a) as lying 

to the north of T ho to { vh eh Ines not seem to he Tfl k knla 1 e the old 
GoUmalt ka hnt e ther Tagah ot tkagara on the Tarov U rer see p 86 a te 
or Dr rara « in ^ am) A village beanng the name Rel *0 ei ts on the left 
hank of the Lama n" Pire r al ore lie ne<t coast of the Malay I cn la and 
another Kcla a pagoda apparently molcr n cs ahore Pa^nt not far from the 
con'lnence of the Gya n” w tb the n R rcr I nt the s te of TT far ; ms 
er (1 Uj to be looted for n the no <»hbo r1 ood of 1 elisa I eak Ih s distr ct 
was part of S ran «U m tl e C Uen Re" on of B ddh it fame t » 
a ford n"lr Tery hkelT that A rarna 4 pa f not eiaclly dent cal w tl t 
Tneaat t) c Malay Pen nsnta wh ch immcd ately ad^o t aa we 1 are lu^weated 
Sa an n bh w in fact lepantely referred to in the Knlha Sar t S gira 
(rot I p dlO]a«a 1 land vrb ch may mean the IbatuD di.tr et or some otter 
I Itn c * land near by on the coast of ti e Gulf of Martab n The Nepale 0 MS 
(All 1611 Cnmbr 1 e) of tl e elcrentl ceoturr A.r> or earl er on wb ch Foncher 
hu haecl I s rcc nt iluly on tie Ic n grnpbie Bouddh \ue de 1 1 d 
(Pan* 19001 rentons 4 Kahia rara p ( r Kal a 0 p r *) wth 
a Mfictuary dat n" from at least the e e th centur) (pp 90 1 9 wh ch may 
Well be th Ka a apura ot the Katl a Sar t *5 ^am and the A E ai o of the 
Katysn loscr pt ons Tf not tl ere a no lack 0 that nc ^hl ourl 00 1 of e mdar 

(oponyn ciehaieg Itolmrs Sahara ( S era) ty end Sarahane 

PnU an I A1 u 7a d 1 Kalah t< r The ^ ritaa ;> a of the same Mb 

(op ct p 105) may hare eln<wl alsiaomcwl re that wav Tjo op ra there n 

» #ttd to lay in hi a ho p ra tt y be not I antH wh cl (dlho oh beanng that 
niim was foun Icil only man 131" bat 1 I mga n Lower S u n (r <fo 1 pra 


p lea) SrJ J ^^unro » in fart abe fiiU fonn of ll e name g ten n tl e MS 
rc( tml to S arna / war tbo Jatcr nomr f Kup b n 1 the BC ■*) bo rbood 
ct Ihc Utt r (we p I C anl ) bat we hare f and p 80 er d u n ol n mo nln n 
^ amt m f 0 Ihe TcBit •orm pros ce I rther L ut B ffge s ^lap f 
T nn -rnn 186^ mirkrtleb 1 rrto uacs] lorri) re a r of an \ nt citv of 
rh lo won nn lioora m-e ^ <i laaftAMWi at tUa I adwaters of the knr Utl 
J i r Brof iJ ? front r 

U r -nnU lie tn) Un fa r bnl of ^a( ho al o men nod n the 

W MS aS ct f n U«v wibw op rt pp lOo 3 a kah Ua 

a m u« 1 at tr w h Cal ay t t in--’ t«l br 1 aw ej op c 1 vol i efil 
anl ntlr a-a a jot ( rward bT koa I r r ndc ler f r tl e t rm A / 

plural A fa,, wb PTiM rraltrar ) MolL a in r Co 8 jy an 1 lUe R ans 

at Ue ir. nn a of tlo sormt nth cent ry tl c r A had loanTlr berone 
” , or «■ » ntl r nion a 1 w) r a« tl e p, tu ri of Uc 

T 1 . - H ' Ln si* rtoiUTr.Btin t alKattiBeM 

j ‘1 ^ ‘c « oU B t lure In ry ( t awar fioni S r» 

"^rrn In" I tie » loaf I lKT"nl karj a »ar ‘•umiln or 11 o 

r . 1 n. n n . * “ ’’ ‘"’"•tB.mro for acoonl n 

t U u « I r» n njt w r rn 1 K n 

® ‘ I > « I • n I 0 nk a rorl n Ir thit kapha 
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to a (Icgrco. Ho locates the island (or islands) of Zahe} 
(nliich he calls, as no hate seen, probably through tlie 
carelessness of his copyists, Zdnrj, IWcJ, lidii/’Ji 

in front of the coast of Znnj, i e. Zanjibar and Sufalo, 
and considers both countries, which lie some 3,000 
miles apart, as almost facing one another. Hence, 
naturally, an inevitable jumblo up of facts regarding 
them in his narrative. Anjhow, bo goes on to state that 
the natives of Zanj being unprovided with sea-going -vessel^ 
their transoceanic trade is carried on by ships from OmUh 
and others, hound for the islands of Zahej, which are 
dependencies of India. The people of Zdhej, on the other 
hand, sail to Zanjibar in large and sinnll craft and trade 
there, an easy task for them, as they can easily understand 
the language of the natives of that coast. The iraporfance 
of this statement, on which Heinaud lays such great etres«,‘ 
as proving that commercial intercourse existed between 
the Archipelago and the east coast of Africa, and that 
the language spoken in both countries was the same 
or very nearly so, is marred by the possibility that the 
islands he calls here Zdlej and RiUj are in reality those 
of a term meaning Cocos lelonds, which seems to 

have been the name supplied to the islands l^ing to the 
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^est of the jilaldives, among' which Madogiscar iias 
presumably included^ It is true that araoug the Zah} 
islands Cdrisi mentions ^arhuah, (also spelled 

Saianda), the name of which striLinglj resembles 
^amah (so written, aa we shall see bj Nowniri), and 
ij/^y Sathazay to which he assigns 1,200 miles in circuit 
(400 parasangs? — the same as the peiiraeter ascribed by Abu 
Zaidto Snrfcdsrt, 8iip>a,p 559) But along with it he refers 
to the island of capital Anfmah, 

which IS, it 13 alleged, AnUijah, i e Zanzibar Island, 

till this very day called Angiuja by the Swahilis* The 
other island Kivmada or Kmmndat, which he locates 

near Zanej Island, ron^, however, if not actually Kanmatu, 
he Nowain's Kuunuh or Kaiamu, nhich ho 

places in his Latui or Liuatt Sea (Straits of Malacca), and 
which I thmk may bo the Great Koinmn or Kihnun oi 
both it and its smaller homonjmous island opposite Tinjong 
Bulus, the south western extremitj of the Malay Peninsula * 
Apart from this medley, Hdnsi mentions a Yolcano on an 
islet near his Zdn<g Island which, from the description he 
g»>e3 of it, IS apparently the same as the one be refers to 
fiiriher on as being situated on the island of Sala/iat * The 
remainder of his inforraation on Zany [Zabej) consists m 


' ^ee 'I ai Hit I ith in Merreillcs de I Indo p ‘’04 Greit nlHiutr has of 
rour*o heen trncnl between the lang;ua^ of the Vrcl ipelago and "llalupasy tl e 
torgno spoken all oTcr SisJa^asear eo Rrcnt 1 1 leed us to lead scholars f > 
CTO Ider tl e latter to he affiliatel to the hlalsTO Polynss an stoeV and to si gge«t 
the hyp lht-» s tl at llads^nscar was colonized hy tribes from the we«t co lat of 
Sumat n (spc I upors relating to Indo (% na Znd senes vol i p o-oj 
th»^ »Uh proiing the czmD>on of the Malayo lolynes an [ur Mehnesim 
seepp 2 i ahnTe)Tace toeichdistnnt 1 ndj docs not completch 
, il 1. ** •' tmearae ex sted betw ecu the two regioiis at the time 

of wL cUlA % hlofet^ d-Meisnipurcd vie-ne veru unreserrcLlh accept 


» e JstiVrt s ‘ Ciograph e A tdrls ' pp 5S et scqfj on H un der I ith in 
op f t pp css "sa 9t 

* % an dcr lath is certainly wrong (op c I p 281) correcting Jve/ wt 
A-ewc, Ty wah ^ ''*'** anitnaarertel on this maancal 

ten c-ncT of pliTing w th tho geographicjl nomia lalure Imadc 1 ilu\ n to lu 1 1 
t eoll l XI. 
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a repetition of tlio flfatement from Hras'iidl’e f?) "Eit.Tb-al- 
‘AjHib” fts regards Gbinameu having emigrated and settlwl 
there owing to the troublwl afato of their fatherland TTith 
this we tnlvo leave of Edrlw, who has caused so mucli 
confusion in For Eastern geogniphy. 

Yakut (a.d. 1218) tells us that from Sftrbnza, or 
1)^, as he spells its name, camphor is exported.* 

Ks 2 wTnT (a.d 12C8-1274), following his predecessors, 
describes 2dhej as an extensive island situated not far from 
the liinits of China, but more towards India * 

Inn Sa'Id (a.d. 1274), quoted by Ablj-l-Eeda, is pretty 
explicit in hia statements. “The islands of ’’ (i^.Ihej), 
he writes, “arc celebrated in the accounts of merchants and 
travollera. The largest of them is S^irlrah, which is 400 
miles long from north to south and about ICO miles in 
width all over. Several arms of the sea penetrate into it. 
Its capital, S/irlra/i, is situated on its roiddle on an estuary 
and a river.” And further on he adds: “The islands of 
the MahoJ (llahurSja) are numerous Tlieir sovereign is 
one of the richest monatchs of Indie and the one who 
possesses most gold and clcphanfe The largest of the*o 
islands is the seat of his authority.”^ As a little hefoie 
Ihn Sa'id has declared that the largest of such islands 
is Smiiah, there can be no doubt left as to this being 
the one containing the capital. The mention of elephants 
entirely excludes Java. Abu Zaid (see p. 559) assigned 
900 para^angs (2,160 miles) circuit to the cspital (Slate) of 
Zabej, and 400 parasangs (9G0 miles) circuit to Snrlazn 
island (district) It will be seen, therefore, that wliile 
Saibaza or StJrtia denotes the particular portion or district 
of Sumatra in which stood |he capital (tiz. Palemhang), 
Zdbfj includes the whole island or nearly so Sumatra is 
J,070 miles long, and has an average breadth of oicr 
200 miles. The 160 miles in width assigned by Ibn Sn'Jd 
to the Seiiia/i territory correspond verj closely to the width 


* “ VerT€ilIf« dp rindf,” p 24S 
» Jtiinal ^tuahquf, 1846 p SOa 
> CiiTRld’s “Gc gnpUie d’AbunlMR,” 


ii.pt 4 1 1’ l2<!«n'1132 
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o£ tKo Talcrabatig dtatnet from lUc sea (B u»gka Strait) on 
tbe nortli cast to the central mouataiti nngo of Sumatra to 
the BOutli -srest 

Dimashm (cjrra a tj 1300) follows Tdrisi m confusing Zahj 
with the islands off the east coast of Africa , and thus ho 
locites Aifujah (Zanrihlr?) close to Sethah and separates 
both of them from Kautai or (Madagasoar?), h} 

a mere channel or arm of iho sea,* On Seiiiah, howesci, 
he IS pretty well informed Ho puts dow n its circumference 
at 1^00 miles saja it contains two rivers* (tlio Jambt 
and Musv?) and manj cities amongst which Settrnh is the 
most celebrated , and adds that the best camphor is denre I 
therefrom * He then passes on to the island of tbo 
llahlrlja which he seems to bclievo a rjuito distinct placi 
and unfolds his lore on it m thus strain — The island of 
the Slaharlja is the most extensive its length is of 12 an I 
Its breadth of 5 dajs march (or sailing?) At its extremity 
stands a great volcano which throws up sparl s and stones 
With a tlmnderlike noise and lightning Owing to the firo 
there is no dwelling nor thoroughfare within a distance of 
one parasang (3 miles) Th s volcano is tho largest in tho 
world there is not tho hi e of it The place it occupies n 
called Volcano Island and compared to the remainder of 
the island it stands to it in the same ratio as the foot does 
to the Yihole leg ^Mien ships approach the island at the 
begmmng of a squall tiny black dwarfs five spans or less 
in stature resembling negroes appear and cUmb aboard 
w ithout harming anyone * Here we have 

a repetition (or the or ginal Terevon?) of the Isegrito storj 
located by the Mul htisar al Aja b at iSi^i (see above 
p 24o note) \8 to the volcano it is evidently the same 
as meafioaed by preceding authors Furthermore Dimashki 


^ Mehren itaauel de U Cosmograpli e du ilojen Age Copenhagen 1874 

* Ibd p 22 

* 1 d pn 199 and 201 The text has I BUDOfmi* jon n. , i 

. Abu‘K 1 for S, h eh eXnUtSl^^aribf ° 

a. n Tie Ube I 00 nul« of tUnShtor ® *“ 


ari 


Ibd p ■>07 
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sfl^ay, naraed rcspoctnely J’rf»iu«d, (KimiisT = 

or Go]impola^), and Laiinaht {z^Bastna, Bhasman, 

tide supia, p 440) The natives of these islands are fair 
(almost white) complexioned i tlieir women are exceedingly 
handsome The men axe hxave and enteiprismg ; thej 
devote themselves to piracy on. skiffs of remarkable speed, 
especially when they are at war with the Chinese, with 
whom there exists no truce (or respite) * Sunuih or Shumah 
cannot be, as was oddly enough suggested, Sumatra,^ 
for that name did not as yet exist in Edrlsi's time 
(mi 1154) The term might at best be referred to Sumahy 
Sumia^ or Samaia^ all names for camphor (see above, 
pp 439, 440), and through them to Samailang,^ or other 
district on either the north or west coast of Sumatra * 
nowever, such conjectures, ha«ed on mere phonetiu 
svrailantiea, do not appear to be sufficiently supported bj 
other evidence The real connection seems to be with Ibn 
^urdcldbih’s island of Kyuma or Knywmh (a mis- 
spelling lor or Tyfonak or Tanvmah ?), which, ho 

also slates, produces eaglewood and camphor as well as 
With Sulaiman's Behomh or Bi Tumah, , and, through 
both, svith Tumeins or Teinbiau, the Uld bingApore Strait, 
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Tfith tlie quotations from Ibu Sa'id and ITuhallabr, which 
have already teen noticed above 

Now^iRi (ad 1320-1332) places Shanrah, as he 

spells its name, m hts first sea, le the Sea of 8ai\}i, in winch 
he 13 misled, apparently, to locate also Anfujah, 
(tsZanziblr’) ^ Zabfj — or as he writes it, ^\j, — 

he correctly puts in his second sea, the Sea of S iif ov Siiif, 
along with other islands he calls B/iikan, Kmar 

(Karaboja) , Rah or Rd'ii (perhaps for Ramt 

and Lnnlahis or Lanjalus, winch 

maj be the island of Banglvahs in front of SiaU (east coast 
of Sumatra), or else that of Langkachia iLnng ija-/isiu of 
records), abreast of C hump'bon Bay (east coast cf 
the ilalai Peninsula, see above, p 115) 

BakuI (tfired A D 1430) the imitator of KazwmT, assigns, 
like the latter, to Zabfj a position intermediate between 
China and India, but nearer to the Indian (Malay ?) 
Peninsula * 

Witli him ue have about exhausted the list of Arab 
authorities « ho left us useful information about Za^y It will 
ho seen that the identitj of its capital and principal district 
11 uh Siriaii or Seiira.i e bil Dftoj<t, Z/stcii ha, or Puleiubaiig, 
18 vouched for bi no less ihan three respectable writers, vir , 
al-Purus, Ibii id, and Abu 1 Fcdi, while it is impugned 
b\ none of them, and is besides supported h} an over 
whelming mass of Circttrastantial evidence And ^et our 
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AraW'^t'? anfl SlnologUts have sorachow managed to make 
out that Zahej ^ns Java, that its capital stood on Java, and 
that tho empiro had been founded by the Javanese,* And, 
strange to say, all this aerial castle of fiction they have 
built rests on a simple misconception, namely, that tJie 
term Java embodied m tho name Zabcj cannot, or rather 
could not, designate an}' other country but that ‘Pearl of 
Islands,* Java It is sincerely to be hoped, for the sake 
of that scientific progress our present generation has so 
much at heart, that such antiquated theories will now he 
abandoned in view of the evidence to the contrary we 
have brought together above. Honever, to omit no point 
that may prove one’s thesis, I may odd that I hold one 
more argument in reserve which, in my humble opinion, 
conclusively demonstrates the identity of the eopital and 
seat of the Lings of Zai^'with Palembang This important 
particular I was fortunate enough to discover in Giiptoia 
Bozorg's narratives, and it is to the following effect 

Captain Bozorg’s 102nd ‘Ajaib story* tells us of an Arab 
navigator who obtained an audience from the then reigaing 
king of ZAhcJ, whose name is recorded as (or 

siibba-j), Ser-K&iHlalah. Now, by turoiog to the Chinese 

» Ilxcnsin^ Reinaad and Dnltarirr for banoff einrwsrf sncb ne^rs (Jntro- 
duction to the “ G^ogiaphie d'AkoultMa,” pp 3S9, BDO , “ Relation det 
Voyage*,” , p Ixsit , Jetimtl 1816. tip 201-208) at a time 

Then tbe-is researches — of which they, the learned Itemaod espetiallr, may 
he regarded as the foimdem — were as yet in their initial atsge, there is 
no po«snble excuse for the JaTa-aberration of hler scbolirs, soch «s 
Van der Lith (see abore, p SrT), Tatnknsn {" Record of the Buddhist 
Religiou,” pp ^iii-aliT, nbAe he males Jam), and many others who 

represent the most recent research Chavnnne* is, howeier, an exception— 
the only one as far as I am aware He, in fact, bnd, among a namber of 
misconceptions, the clear perception, at least, that Saria-a or Sri-Hh^ja most 
ha\ 0 been the famous Zabrj of Arab travellers He, neverthclraa threw out the 
hint as a mere gneas, without attempung to enbstantixte it, and his sugsestnl 
connection simply rests, I tna«i point otU, on 0 wrong ba*!*, nr , the analogy, as 
ha eipUins, between jh* names Sorfcs a or Sn-EVo^i and Zairj (“ Noyages des 
relcnns EoudJIustcs • p 37, note) Wo shall ace dir«tl> that such suppo«*l 
analogy is groundle*s TaVnlnsn, loe cit, instead of taking up tho sensible 
hint preferred to rerert to lh« old Jam theory, now obsoleto and also a regresuou 
in science 

> Sfo “ Iferreilles de I'lnde,” p 184 
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tliati one jcnr to roach tho Olimeso capital (tlioo at Ptfn 
hang, now K‘ai»ffing Tu, »u Hunan), — it will bo seen that 
ho inaj ^ery lilvtl} hn\e bc^un to reign, sa), t«enty or 
tlurlj ycirs befuro that oitnt (or ad 9J0-940), thug 
allow lUg ample time for tho atorj cmicornirig him to reach 
Ciptam Jlo/org'a eur, 8o os to find a place m bis book 
by 050 A u or tlurciboiils Tliero seem*, tlierefore, no 
shallow of a doubt tiiat tho names brl Nilta kalab and §rl 
Ilnta-lnhdan reftr to one ond ihosanio pcrsomgo who wa*, 
as the Chinese and Arabic narratives respective!} state, king 
of Suijo^eft'i (=2 SrtifcrtSiT, till Pin jn, or Puleinbang) and 
ifalurOja of 7d.hrj Iltiico, surely, Sumatra, with 

capital at = J/sn/i - /i« = ^ri - Blioja = 

Palembang ' 

na\uig thus, I venture to hope, pro\cd my contention. 
It only remains for mo to challcngo the last argument to 
whiuli Van der Lith chugs iii onler to justifi Jus ilenti 
tication uf the Zilhpf empire with the Island of Java 
From the fact that Captain B zorg mentions* Mn))>&\cand, 
as a city of Zihfj where amber (umbergris P) is 
plenliful, he ghblv twists that word mfo JJazafuwid, 
so as to be able to connect it vrith Majajiahit, 
the name of the famous mediaeval kingdom 
m the eastern extremity of Jasa’ Ilia success in name- 
changing may be judged by comparing his revised reading 
with tlie correct form of the toponymio last referred to, 
as It occurs in the Javanese chronicles.* But, apart from 
this, to hold that the kingdom of Majapahit olreadi 
exi'ted in Captain Buzorge tune, that is to say, from the 
first half of the tenth century — whereas its foundation 


1 Althougli as be baa to confess Tas der Xitli eoutd sot find in tbe luU of 
tbe V of Jara anr name approsrb ng in the least to bn 6n Nata Vala bs 
jet bolis a bncf for lari aa being Z tbe sc t of bis power (sea Wen erne* 
del lode p 231] Alas] /avoinaiua b lamarraid incurable. 

* Op cit p loO 

a Ibid pp ■’31 232 , 

* See extract front Jaraoese ebroaicle printed by Dulanrier in the JCHrnaf 
^iialigus for 1816 pp 64S-S4S whence I have talen tbe above form ol 
the Danie 
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the text, whether rightly or not corrected into ‘ambergris’ 
by the translator jet remains to he seen — is plentiful, 
should consequently be looked for on that coast. If, on the 
other hand, it is really a question of amber, we must then 
locate that seaport either on the coast of Annam or on the 
Gulf of Martaban.’ Does not, in fact, jUTailaicand, by an 
almost imperceptible alteration, thus (Marta\%and), 

look for all the world as the very perfect simulachre of 
Mattaican or Zlaiinutn, the usual way in which the name 
Martaban is spelt by our early travellers? I shall not, 
however, allow inj self, like my predecessors, to he Ipd au ay 
by phonetic resemblances, even although tn this case the 
conjecture is, after all, not so iroprobable.* I may, per contra, 


MjtTi TTie ?«sai Chronicle mcntiooe the eaetern eoontriM reJeirefl to as Usn^ 
llacden. SiiSn (Cersm), and LarautuLa (ea«t poifino of Floras), nnd namra, 
aniooir other articles, nutmegs, closes, and mosk Marta’s “Ibitoire das 
Itois 3« rt«0T,’' p 98) Tins clearly showa that tlic amber, or ratberambergns, 
must liBve feme from the Molucne (Tidore, etc), »»bich are. mfh Tun r tlio 
nearo't phcea on Uis avt e( Java ahere th« apermareli trbals aod ifa product 
amhergna occur Soonarat (toI ii. p IIS) mcotiona atnWr as being foumi la 
lofa ^uiu). Sut prior to tbat penod, I e an I3;7> "ben the Isliml of Jam 
traa probably still a leira iiie<ynito eecs la the trrbipcNgo and \ an der Lith'a 
did not yet eiiM except retrcxpeclirelv is his imoginatioa, it la 
very uotikely that ambergris Sowed thitbcr and found there a nurktt 
> Amber is spoken of by Ma Taao lin (op nt , p 121) as being, appnrentlr 
from a Tcry early period, obtained from miaes lO Jia » (Upper Cliamps) ; aail, 
indeed, a certun nmonst eenu* to be eitrarlol tbeocc (Anname*e lemlorr) to 
this day It w said to be denred also from Kamboya (?) and Vun.Din (1 i*kiarg 
and Yung eh'ang di-'tncU) WiUiams {“Mi bile Kin»d<ini," 1881 ctl , to! ii, 
p 398) rsyiieU states it la fouol '*in ibe Inina lil'iDd4f‘) and licolitics in 
Annam amf \unnan ’’ The chief source of nipple in InJo. thins ha«, hnwerer, 
Wb for ceotunca Upper Bgrmi where the IIU'Kun? Tallrv in which ilie /Vvcb- 
or ‘Amber Ildls* are silaabil (la about SC’ 13 ht ami OS^ SO i. 
ion? ) has long become famous for the coldca resm Tlii« was worked at Ara, 
ai more recently at 'Mandotar, loto beads for rosanrs, rannus tnakrta, and rern 
statuettes and boxes such as ware foui d lu tho late Visg of llurmn s trrnauro and 
are now kept in the South IveDsinglm Museozn The output of the IKt'Kitsg 
mines sras, in 1S06 97, almut 1< cwls , talued at 2,310 tupres It has, besides, 

I cen noticed in other pUecs in Itannu (si-o “ Upper Iliirms Osaeifeer,” pt I 
vol II, 1900, pp 29l-29t) Manni (“nrlle Missi.nii •' etc , |!otnc, 
pp O'!, CIS) tells IIS bow rctl anUr sras esmed acnew from the fcingilmn of .tra 
l> Eistem Iaos (tMing Ihnnt, and Ibenee forwarihsl, alwars oirrlsi d. to 
Tookm There w, is. cioeUisKMi, luMJun.'X st-tsB-^e tl U. Itire. shi ubl t- a uiarkel 
for it. as well as for amWrgris (s»e j receding fete), on the (>u’f of 3I«flal-aii 
I may hem Tenturo to Oiilice bow mudtni works of rrferenre, eeeo the ru xit 
recent are saille dificicnt m infotmatloa abut this and slmlsr imporisnt 
prod lets of kurther India, this partienlsrs nbout »ho*« bUtory one is left to 
leer- 1 out for himself io ihe or giaat lileraturo 

S VsrUhan (»o» p 71 aborc) ts rrmrdtsl tn bavo »ii»leJ, as • City, »'nr« 
AD 370 ; an I ks a nnme of a dwtrirt it mar be etea tJ br 
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point out that Bcarcel} more tlion two and a lialf centuries 
before Captain Bozorg, I tsmg (a o 671-G95) tolls us of a 
fetite or district named J/o ffAw man, *!!!! {z=.2lnl hahan, 
ilffli/a6an, T/flr?eiraii) hitherto unidentified * which maj 'erj 
well be the saroo place as the JhTatkuican I of the ‘Aj ub As 
this last 15 distinctly st itcd to be a cits on the Island of Zabfj, 

1 e Suraitra, it is evidentli only logic il to look for it there, 
and preferablj on the north coast Unfortunatcli, however, 
1 could not, 60 far, discover in that tract an\ place name 
ie«emhling the one under consideration, although lower 
down, on the east coast of the island, there exists a settle- 
ment 2Ittlapan (on the west shore of Brouwer btrait or Selat 
Panjang just below the Ist parallel of N lat ) that mav 
well represent I tsing 8 MaHaban, but scarcelj , I am afraid, 
the ambergris trading centre jilarkatcand of the ‘"Vj iib In 
any case, I trust to have conclusively demonstrated that 
the proper site for the latter is to be fixed jn the northern 
pirtion of Sumatra and not on the Island of Java * And 
lo meet Van der I ith on bis own ground, I may point 
nut that if the ‘Ajaib toponrmic under discussion is reallj 
to he read ^aznfamd or such a name does just 

us well occur on the east coast of Sumatra, where in the 
Langsar district not fai south of Pc~luk, we have a Maju} ahil 
or Maijipahit Kiver {410 yards wide, and at least six feet 
deep in the entrance, but deeper within) with a village of 
the same name ’ 


* See Tslialiusu ep c t pp xuix and I 

* The olhet nearest toponjm « that 1 araawaie of ■would be iJuia ran nvillage 

about 8 miles up the Kiiterean R tct Ilerbala Stra t (e ml C® 16 lat ) and 
Mfijornan an slet lying a 1 ttio northriard of 1 agundi harbour near the 
•oiilhemcoa t of Sumatra Profewr Schlegel in 7 » g Poo 19 1 p I2i 
s that ir < la a (Mp cb a man) mtT be R traascnpt of Varga nut 

anil tit -I V on da V\ a 1 a Alalav D ct onai) tn show that in Slalay Marga n eaas 

ir be or bat th a ta «! ten i Hie ? elp eten etlauttiag there ej ateii 

a distr ct If te <so catlei) from the Maote tnbe in Acbe) ) of whcb there 

imo mnrd ifa pn 31'onte would of course very do ely nt tusent the Arab c 

Varl rand {3fa tan ant) bnt not I more CMdence is lortbconi wb cann r 
.nept .och l.noM „ „ „ , ‘ 

I he Jfutflran Ua-jara li rlacat *>fwlicVl tbiwe ate tloKW relate 1 era ooIm 
lu tl e Archipelago e p the «I1 ded to abote ,a extrme 

so th cast Borneo (north of wh ch however ne hare also a Maraa, rl etc 
> Urn., b.obj,.trflhatlh„plm b«« at, d 

t B famous Vaj tpH t h ogdarq of Java but who can tell that the rererse d d 
not happen the name lO question being transplanted from here to Java” 
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To wiiul up wU)i iho list of tlio plnco-namcs rrconled by 
nncicnt u rllcra atid supfjosccl by modem scliolurfl to represent 
lociililics ill JnMi, it only remains lo tnonlion 
f|j ili fiD n (/iAiyn-piim?), occiirriiip in I-UingV list of 
countries in tlio Southern So.i. Taknktisii* considers llii« 
place ns distinct from Srl^Il/toju (J’nlcinhinf'), nnd — 
unmindful of iho fact that I.lsing iicicr mentions the 
Islnnd of Ju^a, not oven its supposed famous cquivnlent 
nnd never visited it in the cotirso of hia journovs 
to the south— ho attempts to connect it with the J)o/a 
district and liofO'iingnia settlement in l*nst Jnvo. Not 
content with this, ho even boldly surmises tfint “we liave 
hero perhaps the origm of the nnme bM - HAp/u, for 
Palcmhang was certainly a colony of Juva." Tho Inst 
dogniatlo assertion is only tnio in so far ns concerns 
tUo period following a o. 1^77, or tliercolmiifs; and as 
rcf^ards tho name ^i'UDhoja, wo sIkiH see that, like inuny 
others, it is more likely to have Wen introdiued into Java 
from Sumatra than are In any case, forSumatm we 

have tho proof in I-tsing that ^rUHfiojn existed on Sumatra 
ns a name for I’uloinbatig: at least since ad. G71, it bcin;; 
further recorded under th® form Sr^rhazn by Sulniman in 
A.D. 851; vvboreas os regards Jova evidence has still to bo 
forthcoming for a suU greater antiquity of the term lihoja 
or ^ii-Dho)a there. To mo lo-thh-pu-h or Jihojn-piira 
‘ Island,’ as I-tsing terms it, ia merely the n&ino of the 
district. Of particular township in which tlie capital lihoja 
of the Sn-Blioja — or simply Bho/ft — State was situated; 
aad it 18 only by a misconstruction of I-tsing’s words that 
Tukakuau is led on to draw such a subtle distinction between 
the two names ® 


’ Op cit , p 1 

’ We hare b Sejo island off ttie Miqtli co««t of T»nah'BaIa, on Si-Wrut 
Straif, west const of Somatra, s i<Iet off the east const of Bangka, « Eojht 
Eny (Koningmne) on the «e"t c «<l of Sametrs o hapi village on ila north co Lt 
(on Mtnks I Hirer Telok Seiun»0 etc , be» dc-s « 5 -Boga city and district do» n 
the west coast of the aanie isl mil |T«-pian na nil Bay, , 

* The only passage jn vbicli (he term ta-tkih pn lo occurs i» on p JO of 
Takskusu's translation There n. e, tunerstes the • islands ’ (m realitV 
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All tlio above, I feel sure, Jo away with the mistaken 
ideas by which Arabists and Sinologists alike have nlwajs 


OT di'tncts^ o! So«l>i»ni S«, ewniiftg K li« »aTs trom the west, m 
the foUowio” order (the identiflcatinns appended are my own) •— 


U) r*e»I« iRjisUnd*! Tdiu* d'itml ^ Sswn'vtra , 

(2) Mo h !/H conntrr (whifli is now Iho country of Sn-JHeja) = J/aAIyiJ State, 
south end of 'Mahr IVninsula 

(3) .Va-Ao-em v«lsnd (Bohkssm) » Pdt/rM*^, N Sumatra (s« Marre'* 

“ Ilistoire des Ron de Tasey,** p 27) 

(t) ITo liny tslind =» fferioee, west eoisl of Malay Pcnin*ult 

(5) TVfi^t^rn (more correctly T‘<«w'«) = either Ihilo Tm'taH or Trelto. 
Laujrkawi (^oup . or Data P. int, entranee of Panel Pirer, east coast of 
SuinatTa, or Rotu Point, or Itatu on the equator east const of Sumatra 

(6) l“in p't I island = cither RerU i«lel and ncer, Jamhi di«tnct, east const 
of Sumatra, or Semian, oa norlh.casl cilremity of Ratsng bland, 
Sinesporo Strait 

(7) P'eW. islandweither the iVei or the Muhi djstnet, west const of Malar 
Peninsula 

(8) £'i(>h(» island® either Xt'itfur tsiaod, off east const of Sumatra. Wow 

Gelam Strait (0^ f 0' tn 0* SO N lat ), or I*ulo CJM f, farther to tao cmU 

(9) Jo^iAiA pith island = likofn/mrn di«lt»tt of SrbfAfija (Patemhan?) 

(10) ^•«A>n or O-than I'laod ® either MaAan dislnct. eD«t coa<t of Sumatra 
(3® N Ut), oe R«»yu-^is» (or timply .<*««) Pitct, close b> the north of 
the Palemhan^ River , or d$ahan distnct, aonth«eost end of Sumatra, 
6"81’S lat 

(11) Mo eh a^man island ® either Mclapan oa Rroower Stmt, R>itaicen oa 
Keteman Hirer, or Motijornon (Madman*) island at the soathern end of 


As may he seen from the lut just trauscriWI, I-t«inff follows hat casually the 
otdtr he piopoeed hiinsell hut ut uU events he begin* nt the westernmost point, 
le Birus, ending at about the casleramost, le Fo-thih-fat'lo (raleraoing) 
and 1/e><&ia mn (nwy be ^langomno) his general cour*o being from Js M 
to B H And yet TakaVusu has managed t'> drag m Polo Coudore and Java ’ 

A glsnee at Profe sac Schlegel • later attempts t> identify the ahore plates in 
the 2'oiin^.pij for I9l>l pp t09 121, will show that the equitalenta lie 
e’lggosts aie likewi e untenable on some one or other ground But to revert to 
om inhject In the above list I-t«nig does not at all mean, by Iso 2, 
Srl-Bhoja, as Tskakiun would hare us to beliere , but merely intends to refer 
to Malayu, which, during hit time, or at some later date, became part of 
Arx’Bhoja (Palemhang) 'Malayn, we hare seen, was 15 dais' sail from Palem- 
hang, and stood on the southern extreme of the Malay Peninsula, i e westward 
according to l-lsuig’s notion, of 1 alemhaog . heate, whv should he, in ailudini 
to it, include with it Palemhai^, which ahonld come at about the end of his li^ 
among the easternmost countries » Thu point rattled, it will be endent that the 
real Bn-Bhoja I-tsing had in mind is ^o 9, i e Ft.thih.pu-lo or B/ioji.p«.<t 
(Palemhang) Thu was the capital, thepnncipal dutnet of the sovereign «!late 
Modo-yn was hut a dependency of it The duiiaction that Takakusu u so 
ansions to draw between Sr. Bf.oya Md a as being two entirely separate 

localities ^in order that he «st drag ja same little bit of the Jam of bu heart) 
u. therefore utterly 8b=urd. tad u abstdate contradicUon with both the tsnoi.r 
and spirit of I-Viog s text 
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Bought to connect Z&htj and She-p’o with. Java, and 
unimpeachable evidence will be required to the contrary 
to prove their pet, but I am afraid now hopeless, thesis 
From the fact of its lying so far away in the southern 
seas, Java evidently remained completely ignored, or hut 
vaguely known to the Chineso and Arabs, until well-nigh 
tbe end of the thirteenth century a.d. ; while as regards 
Javanese domination it did not spread beyond the limits of 
the island itself until about a d. 1377, the approximate date of 
the Javanese conquest of Palembang aud other neighbouring 
insular States in the Archipelago. It is therefore idle 
to talk of Javanese transoceanic empires before that date 
For all evidence to baud concurs in showing that the 
power which was supreme iu the Archipelago at an earlier 
period and became famous in Arabic literature under tlio 
name of Zabej had its centre in Sumatra, and precisely 
at Palembang, at least as far bock os the date of I-Ising’s 
arrival there (a d. 671). Prior to that tbo seat of power 
may hare stood further to tho north, as would appear from 
the Pilgar.ruyung inscription of a.d 050 already referred to, 
and from some circumstantial evidence fending to show 
that the paramount ruler may have resided somewhere ui tho 
Jumhi or even Iiidmgiri district In a.d 631-040 we get 
from Yuan-chwnng dim echoes of his Yamana-, or Yahnnn-^, 
<hipa, which may be ono and tho same with the Yara or 
Yinl/inmn-Yaea State of the inscription just referred tn. 
Before that, nguin, we have o Chineso tradition, or rather 
legend, which shall be referred to further on, according to 
which the eastern limit of the Sumatran empire wiu at 
San-/o-c/i‘>\ viz. I’alembang, wliilo the western extended to 
India (extra-Gangem, ic Pcninanla), thus indtiiing one to 
infer that its centre must huvo stood on the northern part of 
Sumalru. Still retracing our footstips into tho remote pi*t, 
imd taking note eii of rn-IIaien’s Ya-p‘u~t‘i, 

P), or Ya/t^Jiii, wo reach our goal in Plolemj’s laiadiil 
«>r Sabadiil at the verv dawn of tho first renturj of oiir era 
The sequel is perhefly consistent throughout wiih Jiiitoricol 
as well as geographical anJ ctlmologiial evidence, n* will 
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now appear, after tho field lias been cleared of all imaginary 
resemblances vrbicb ba\o been eot up bv our predecessors 
"Wo may therefore now proceed unhampered on our waj to 
discuss his data and turn them into useful building material 


lY Ploh>n}f*t labadiu 

According toPtolemy’s geograpbical data, rectified as shown 
in our tables, tho position of the transverse axis of lahadiu or 
Sabadm becomes fixed between long 104® 21' E and Int 
1® 51 S on the west, and long lOo® 4S E andlat 1®33 S 
on the east, thus omhracmgthoarea intcricning between the 
eastern seaboard of the Jambi district abreast of Pulo Bedo 
wang and the north coast of B»ngka until a little bejond 
the eastern point of entrance to Kclabat Baj Allowing for 
a slight error in excess of longitude, wo mat shift these two 
extremities of the axis of lahadiu a little back until the 
eastern one coincides with tho eastern sciboard of the Jambi 
district m Iflt 1® 33 S as indicated, when the western one 
will fall on the Tambesi River (the principal tnbutar}, from 
the Tight, of the Jambi) , and we shall then have pretty 
nearly the whole width of the Jambi district included 
wilbin the limits of the Ptolemaic lahadiu How far this 
island extended, in the conception of our author, northwards 
and southwards ot tho axial line just now determined he 
left us no data to judge by All the same, from the oldest 
available reproductions — or imitations — of his mops it maj 
bo argued that the axis above referred to was the major one, 
1 e , that it represented, according to his notions, the length 
of the islind its width being reckoned bj him about one 
half of that There cun thus be no doubt that his conception 
of the extent of the island was far short of realitj , alt! out»h 
jt maj bo pleaded in cxtcnnatioo of his shortcomings in this 
respict that if, as wa have suggested the insular groups of 
tl c Barns'll, Sabadeibai, and Bindai scattered, according to 
him off tho west coast of hislabadiu, b th on tho north and 
south, reallj represeut portions of the west coast of Sumatra 
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(i c. respectively llie Blirus, Padang, and Indrnpuro districts) 
mapped separaiely by him under tlio impression that they 
yrero distinct islands, and not contiguous parts of a single 
'ftholc, of which his labadiu was but the mutilated torso, 
his share of responsibility m the matter would then be 
considerably reduced. For bis error would then merely 
consist in his having handed down to us the tradition of 
the«o disjecta tnemlta instead of a compact, connected 
whole. In thus proceeding he was naturally' misled by his 
informants, who were not as yet sufficiently acquainted with 
Sumatra to perceive that its coast stretched in an unbroken 
line for 960 miles from north to south.* And this ignorance 
of the real extent of the island continued, as w e have seen, 
for over eleven centuries after him, ending, as far as the 
Furopean world was concerned, with Harco Polo— who, first 
of all known, travellers, no longer spoke of those portzous of 


‘ Ss regarfi thoM infarmaoU, th^T wer#, J»le tb« Jitei tr«TtI3#r» Arab asd 
CbmeM, tnulctl u tluir onu luni bf tus peculiM tlile of tii Liencloturo lollotred 
bj tbo BstirM 10 the Toneoeporiiooeot the southern tuatic eontroent 

and Archipelago. It la imparUot to remenber that Uneotale — 1 speeLespeciallt 
of those of Further India— hare no geoenc terns nor erer thooght or felt the 
necessity of inrenting them, not only lor the great diruioot of the earth’s snrfere 
(contiuenU rcgion-s, peninsulas, et« )• hut even for the tecs extecaire tracts < f 
land (such as e g large isUtiils uthmnsca ete) The only trords their scantr 
vocabulary supplies them vrith for denoting the multifarious features just refeireil 
to are at the very outside thieet viz , one meaning ' land ’ (•tASnrr, tA ma tanaA, 
etc ) , the second meaning ‘ counlrr ’ or 'kingdom ’ (raf(ia, rattAo, te, elc . 
in soma instances, and in oibets n-ifara, »ryn neyor, nation etc, nhirli 
aigniSss at the same tune the eapital) the third meauiog ‘islftnd' (ifrywi 
rfyin, div, dill pulg, t'keh, iah, etc J, »luch a, however, applied to the siDolIest 
islands only The Chinese have very aobiguoua terms (1) fAen, ^(i, — an 
islet, a department or political division, province, district, (2) cAei;, jj]], an islet 
a continent, (3) sAan, meamng a mountain, a hill, a mauntain range, as 
well as an island, and (4) Aiu, meaning an island gseemlly of small 
size In the Archipelago the terms almost ewlnively nwd are lanaA lor 
country, land, temlory , and jmlo (replaced m aome piirta hv «ir»a fh, etc 
for island (ol a small sue) the letm isevrv = countrv, region, lemt >r>, state 
nation, capital, city, is but seldom used It u with this very limited ling'u.ti al 
stock -in trade that the populations of Further ladiv have to mi.et all mgcncirs 
of geographical nomeDcfsture into far •» the designation of parts <f the earth* 
surface era concerned liut for the largest of these parts tl cy have n *, os 
I remarked, genene names they ■ mply teat content hy calling each of their 
smaller divisions (country, realm, djstnet) bya certajo spceiho name lenvingtno 
whole to go down naniel.s* to Stctfln*, quite inconcemed Who hj"' 
heard, for instance that Onentalseverdevtsed a narao f ir, say. Ana, that Inilus 
ever bad a coiiiprcleLsive name i«r the Indian reainsula, or the Cbioese i r 
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Sumatra as separate islands, but as of contiguous kingdoms 
— ishereas it continued for some time to be handed down 
111 batb Arabic and Chinese literature One redeeming 
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feature Tvitli Ptolemy is, howerer, the fact of his barinp 
handed domi to ua from so remote a period the record of 
so many districts of Sumatra Island (Barus, Suba, Sinda or 
Sonda or Indrapura), and last, bat not least, of the capital 
of its paramount kingdom, Argyre, which, corresponding, a* 
^\e shall see, to the present Acbeh, demonstrates at any rate 
that he tad some idea as to the extent of the island so far 
westward. 

But passing on now to a more minute investigation of the 
nature and purport of the term labadiu or Sabadiu, he ha** 
recorded as the (m reality, only middle and northern 
portions) Island of Sumatra, we at once find ourselves 
puzzled by the derivation he gives of its name. For his 
statement is most explicit on this point, the term in question 
means, he tells us, * Island o! Barley ’ : " ’Jfl;SoSfpv 
(57 SaffaBiov), 0 crjuatvei This apparent 

ciux need not, however, disconcert us Ho hero again 
repeats what his informants were told on ibe subject by 
the early Indu traders. And we know from experience 
gained during the course of the present inquiry that genuine 
scientific etjmology, ns now understood by us, is not, or at 
least MBS not in the old days, the forte of Oriental peoples, 
no more, indeed, than it was even about a century ago 
with ourselves When the origin of a particular term was 
obstinately puzzling and could not readily bo detected, 
tbe course adopted by tbov© good people was to invent 
one to suit their taste and fancy. Throughout the pre- 
ceding pages we have met with many an example of such 
amusing etvmologies, concoctol on tbe lines laid down I’u 
the “ Dnersi'ons of Parley " by some Oriental Iloriie 
Tooke. In tiio caso in point, then, it is not dtfllcuU tu 
guess what actually did happen. Ihe early Indu traders, 
being nt a loss to account for the meaning of tho raciid 
term Jnca or C'/iatcd they found applied to a certain section 
— tho most enterprising and progressiio — of tlio naliio 
population of Nortlicrn and Bastem Sumatra, somowbut 


Oro;fTii[>bui." lib ni, eb 3, { 39. 
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misled, as we shall see directly, 1>J the clnnce coincidence 
of a pcculiarlj largo Ivind of millet growing there evoUed 
tp-so facto a derivation, from Tara, * barley/^ corroborating it, 
moreover, with a legend whitdi we give below, invented 
flrf Aoc as their kinsmen and followers have done for other 
ethnonyraics or toponymies in rarious parts of Further 
India* And it goes without saving that the rude and 
Ignorant natives — dazzled b\ the many sided lore possessed 
hj some of those early traders and emigrants, and by the 
Brahmans and Buddhist monks who naturallj in the course 
of lime followed in their wal e — ^accepted all they were told as 
gospel, just as we had occasion to notice in other countries 
of the same region * Ignorant of their own origin owing 
to the absence as jet of written records they gladly accepted 
those which the cultured foreigners had fabricated for them 
—exactly as mam a Western parvenu accepted the pedigree 
that some shrewd genealogist had traced back for him to 
the Crusades, to Charlemague, or to the knights of the 
Hound Table 

And now to the legend above referred to I must preface 
It, however, with tbe remirk that it comes to us, clad in 
poetic garb, from the Island of Java although there is 
scarcely any doubt that it has migrated thither from 
Sumatra together with the term Jaia or Thra with which 
It IS indisaolublj connected Perhaps it mvy he vet possible 
to trace it m the last mentioned island It i8 to the following 
effect — « 

A king of HistinSpura (on the Ganges), by the name of 
Aji ^Ica was the first Indu adventurer who reached Java, 


* Ihe form la 
won3« /« n « r 
w»* [ ImWjt i1m 


1 \ ■**’> * /« eA I {& ilua or 

1 air nb%n„) unJer tl o dnto A » 90o Out tho couotrv dtt* nol pr^ ce 6a lev 
»inf r Cfi Iin t I (Cro«!fie»cl<lt op c t p 1 h 7 ) ^ 

n« anoit*T s mm fienred from the same 

r- io tne north of Id1o.C 1 as aLore pn 12S 150i 
-0 11 x" ptolovjpo of 

-- -0 f.a (J«i4 rfm *«pp 463_,64, Jl 

Citnj^r ' ^ **“ Sagan m Southern 
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l}ipn cnllrd aVfMfl ^^ent^nn^;* and poojjlcd lijv' 
rinding tlioro un cd»blo kind of grain c-iUed Tara or Java, 
kc tb iijgrti tbo nn»)p of !bo Island into Jaca. Ifar/ng 
in (Ino courso Rubduod (be cnnnibil Rnlcsisa^, be foundwl 
ciclco, (niiglit (he people fo nritc, and cstabb'sbcd (ho ^Aa 
rrn, »o called niter Inin, in a.h 78 * 

To pn)ic that nil thi*i is mere micntion, it nill Riiflico to 
point out that tlio allusion is to the nistliicnl Indii king 
^‘iIi\H}nnn, the fabled founder in India of the so-called 
^jka or Sllnahuiia Ilm, xrbicli does not seem to bavo come 
into use until sexerni centuries later than the iniiial sear 
of tliat era’ llie only scintilla of Jnith embodied in the 
legend just rofirred to lies apparently in the reference 
made to the groin found growing on lli© island, wbith/ 


> J*Tt j« sllfrjrM t<i hst« Wo Inosn. st « *1511 mon> mnett penaj thao whfo 
the Inli imialjration touV pt*rr, a« Am< 4 »r ' Devrt (iltod,' asd 

Amo Kfniiffa, oc * I-laoJ o( tb» n'uouin taoiP-i’ (•<« nHUunM* la Jntmal 
1Kl7, p 314] lu espitUs arv *<«i t» have Wn vumoiTelr at 
Kuftptn, Jtl ifoU (or Athna (llaitlB^ »>, (tihng 

7resi JajftjtriiH (in tb« vrinitr of the pt«*«nt BuiMainr^ kouih of IfjUns , 
A P ISSO-ISoOtl (AD 1354 1475, or ii50-147S(}, and Drttitl 

(147»~I478 *1 Thm no b« oo doobt bowetpr, (hit sercial of ihMe cities 
coeawtml coatemporanmtt'lT at eaptuN of separate elates 

* The JaTaoe^ era has not for eesenl reotonce comeponded with 
the ongiaat. oiriog to the deferliTe lunar caleedir adopU-d there, it a uid, 
ID A s IC33 The di^’er^Dce froca the lodu 8aVa amouaU at present to four 
rears m esees« This led »nme wntere fo infer that the Jarasese era began in 
AD 74, which does not seem to be therase The Javanese enror* to riuoa are 
related in Ming bi-torr ibk 321) to hare presented •• a letter ruling that th<-ir 
kingJoin hid been founded 1375 years twfore Uiat i«, in the first rear of the 

f eri-d Ausn Vang of the Eaperor Hsuan of the Dan dinaity in c 65}’* 
Groenereldt, op cit^ p 16o) Howerer. l432-l376nAD o6, a discrepancy 
wliich Groenereldt, loe cit , is at n loss to aceonnt for Prohablr there u an 
error of JO i in eicers lO the number of wn stated ns hertng eJap-ed from <! e 
f uniLition o( the kingdom which rbonid m this rase be read 1.76 instead of 
1376, when we should obtain 1432 127d=sAD l5o But the error mar be of 
seieral hundreds of years u for as we know, attdende&ilr not only the Jaranese 
who did the rrekoniQ'*, but also tbe Cbmese who went ou comparing dates with 
their own cbronologr, were not nuttbematiciaos 

* “ In Northern India the earliest oKnption which is arowedlr dated 
m tbe Ssics rns ts t&af ifafed ^ati 'St €t Ja tie Jiucfci'irfEr eniJin^^ 

of the Jh^nsl District” fXincent A Smith in ^siimaf Jfoyef ^naite &ci»/y 
for January 1903 pp 38 37) Earlier in<cnpt<OQS in Western !> dia mar be 
dated 10 the fame era, bnl this is bj no means certain just ret In Kamboja 
howerer, the Saka era appears on tnscapbons as early as A D 629, u Champa 
even earlier (a d 479-577} , and m Burma m A.D 610 (Euaeik pagoda uucnption 
at I agon) 
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ttoBgK not barley, but being presumably of a size similar 
to barley, vras ncvcrtbclesa called Tara, i.e, 'barley (this 
being its Sanskrit name)* by the Indti immigrants (and 
not by the natircs) in order, as we pointed out, evidently 
to obtain a source from which to trace the derivation 
of the name Joro or C'haicA borne by the population of 
the island. Ptolemy’s mention of the meaning currently 
ascribed in his time to Ibo term tTava or OhnicH proves 
two things, and very important withal, viz. : (1) that 
in his time Indu immigrants had already settled on tho 
island and concocted the etymology, with very probably 
also tbe accompanying legend in a similar form to that 
referred to above ; and (2) tbat the island in which theso 
events occurred was Sumatra (the northern half of it 
corresponding to his labadin), and not Java. It follows, 
therefore, that both etyroologj' and legend must have 
originated in Sumatra, whence they were in the course 
of time introduced into Java as I have shown. 

Bot there is yet one more clue to show tbat the cradle 
of those lingnistic and myth-making feats was really 
Sumalra Such a clue vs, in my opinion, to be found in tbo 
account of the vojage, seemingly not so fabulous os has 
hitherto been thought, of the Greek traveller and writer 
lambulus, preserved to us by Diodorus Siculus at the end 
of tbe second book of his Universal History.* Therein it 
is stated in the words of lambulus himself, whose account 
Diodorus has transcribed at some length, that lambulus, 
having been made a slave by tbe iEtbiopians, was sent away 
by his captors with a companion in a boat which carried 
them to a happy island in the Eastern seas After seven 
years’ stay in this island they were ejected by the natives, 
whfercupon having fitted a sldff they set sail, and after 
a voyage of four months reached the sandy shallows of India 
(Sunderhauds?). Thence lambulus alone (his companion 


* Jura « the Teloffti name for Btrinmt hfxattirhun . • 

•■Me. 10 lodioo flat.." , 219. • 

rira, or Tara/a inean some Tanetjof tolef Wiyw re else in India .Tiir, 
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hnWnp got drowned while nttempting to land) was carried 
owny by the inhabitants to PoliMhra (Pataliputm), many 
a daj’s journey from the eon. At length, after several 
Incidents, ho safely arrived in Greece, where ho corntnilfed 
all his ndventarcs to writing. 

The happy island in the Tlastem seas on which lambulus 
had mndo so lengthy a stay has been supposed by some to 
bo Cc}lon, despite tlio fact that the space of four months 
stated to havo been occupied in the passage thence to the 
Gangctic Delta well argues that It must have Iain far more 
remote from the shores of India, and should thereforo bo 
sought for in tho Eastern Archipelago. Tlio description 
given of it suits remarkably well with Sumatra, espccinlly in 
tho particular points of thermal springs,* of tho sun shining 
straight overhead and tho polar star becoming invisible,’ 
of tho natives having their ears bored,* of a deadly grass, ^ 
etc. Tho circnlt of the mysterious island is stated to bo but 
6,000 stadia, equal to about 600 miles, which would be, of 
course, far too short for Sumatra; but ns it is added that 
there aro seven moro Islands close by of the same size, it 
is very probable that these islands are, as in other instances 
inquired into by us, merely adjoining districts of Sumatra. 


I Suluni&a («ce Itemaod, op til , p 21) mralions n Lot wcU at tLe toot oi the 
Toteanic nonntiun nonr 

* iUrco VohaoUcea the tame tact etJara Jdaer (Samatra} ta geoerei, asiot 
tLe Stnte ol 5anwrii (Sumatra) on Us north coast in parUcular, aiding when 
ho reached Coman (the country about Capo Eomonn, in the eitrcma south of 
India) that something could bs seen there of tho North Star, which he had not 
been able to see since rsocbisg Lesser Java Odonc records, when ^alang 
of Xo «er» (Lamhn, N TV. Suinaire). that be had lost sight of tho North Star 
As regards the sun being straight oserhead, I tsing mentions (Takafcusu, op cit , 
pp U3~144} that no shadow u cast at midday by the gnomon at Srf.Bboja 
during the equinoctial pencils 

* Nicold Conti says of Taprobana or SaamefAera (Sumatra) “ The ears both 
ot the men and women are rerr laree, m which they wear eamnirs ornamented 
With prwotr* ■tones ' (ifajorb "India ut the fi/teenti Century,'" pf n, p S) 
lie does not in the slightest refer to this custom when ipeakmg of tbs Greater 
Jara le Js»a proper 

* JpeA or Vpai tree Odone apeala ef frees betnng a terrible powon in 
Ifattm, TantAen, or Catamak [Slaligu biogdani on Old Singapore Strait, see 
p 537) Fei hsin (a n 1436) says of Am or Him, east coast of Sumatra 
•'Every man camca a bow and pommed arrows to protect himself ” (GfOsneveldt, 
op cit , p 217) 
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In such a case, the coastline of these districts joined together 
would give us a total not much inferior to the circuit of 
Sumatra. 

The truthfulness of the ahove description appealed before 
diis to a Portuguese gentleTuau alluded to by HauxuBio as 
well acquainted witb tbe hfalay Peniusula and Archipelago, 
who had no hesitation in identifying as Sumatra the happy 
island that had hospitated lamholus.' 

But there is more yet. The alphabet in use among the 
natives of that elysium is described as consisting of seven 
characters, each of which is capable of undergoing four 
different transformations, so as to produce in tbe aggregate 
■twenty -eif»ht letters or logograms The impovtant information, 
is moreover added that the order followed hy the writing is 
from top to bottom — all features that stamp that system of 
graphology as peculiar to Sumatra. The Battak there have, 
in fact, and from time immemorial, a system of writing 
disposed in vertical columns from top to bottom end then 
from left to right.- 


' RamUHo'* “Xanjationut Viaggt,” 1663ed , Tol i, pp I74*eqq Lossra 
understooil Uie lUatid ol tambolus t<» be Bali . but Coloael Wiltora declared 
for Sumatra. And jet Lncian. m hi» “Verse Ibstome” (i, 3), eniainanly 
vdlancd lambviltts aunj viVh Etesian as a ^tei of fables But tbe same 
liapi>en<^ with Vlarco Tolo, Uendci I’into, and other traxellers, whose wnerally 
reracinus stones tha Western world would uot bthere until rery recently, ^hen 
they could he strifted 

» lAcoupcne rashly argued on this aolo ground that Butla writing “vs 
nndoobtodlj a degraded typo of lodun descent, through tJie old Kawi of Jara“ 
t“ BcgmaiaMolNVnting,' London, IS91, p But how did he Vnow that 

'he faneni Kawi ongioaWd tn Java, and was not on the contrary introduced 
thilhit trom huwatra, nndouhtedl; the alcpping-atone through which Indu 
cmliMlion rracbed Jataf Ustta wnting may therefora be, not the degenerato 
the foMilaed protoljw) of the Knwi which aflerwards attained so 
15^* a dcrelopcneat (n Jars (aud prrtiaps, before that, in Samatra itselfl. 
\i hit sarnted m the TOonatam iasttrassea of the Batta touutry is tery lihelr the 
♦tahryouic twm td \tuft writing, as employed in the temolcal days all orer 
Sumlra Ttus, owing to the comyoratiiely isotated condition of the Dallas 
conld ewUiBUe to ^ handnl down wnehangcl, from generaUon to eeneration’ 
amw them, wUUi un Wiows steady layroTemcnt in the lowUndi nearer tho 
•'wlwurvl A» to the TitUk being aC'iualaW with this STifem of wniio^ 

period there «u be no'd^t foctheir«sg,e-K.lTS5^U«” 
an.1 rec^iss ran >iu itonei and c*eat». are rery ancient A ty.troi of smtme 
.itwht t . them to hare ^ w cr the Arehipctyo tL Ta^ 

‘ lot V. L oTr f Chara^. of which tweYreiere consonants 

^ top to bottom " on canes 

(hjwVo*] -eo De Morga s •• HuhppBO Iilanls,” London, JUklnyt Soe , 
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P'KvlortM rTfirn, alwny* follow infj lomljultn, to n large kin«l 
of grnni growing ot> llir wland wlicre the latter ruhli^- 
Thi« graitj ll«mu«o** Portuguwe infonimnt thought to be 
cither Imlinn corn or a largo variety of millet u»e<l nt on 
article of fwvl irj the Ihjst Imlio<« IVo thus have, I think, 
in Iamhijlu%‘ atatenunt, the oldest link — elating from the 
end of the second century nc — «n the chain connecting 
the notion oa to the cxetfenco of a large kind of grain on 
Siunntra with the spurious etymology contrived in ortler to 
account for the name ./ora or CA/itfd of the race that 
inhabited it, and with P(o1cm}*« conn'quent explanation of 
the term labaditl or t/ar<J, lflra*rff}/>rt, m ‘Island of Harley.' 
The falsity of that ilenSation is clearly shown from the 
fuel of Ptolemy haring al*o put on reconl the oltematirc 
designation Sahadill, from which tre may legitimoltl^ lufcr 
that although the fictitious etymology jlrtriM/rl/irr, with tlio 
legend attached to it, was already current in his time, the 
real Jtamo Joro, C7.o»ft2, of the island (derived from that of 
the mco that held supremacy over it) was, on the other 
hand, by no means unknown. 

I trust, therefore, to Lave conclusively proted that the 
names Jorir, Poro, etc , with the various stories, partlv 
genuine oud partly invented, connected with them, were 
peculiar to Sumatra fcspecially its northern part) long 
before they became localized in Java, whither they were 
imported from the former island Sumatmn civilization, 
brought about by Indii influence, is, beyond doubt, far 
older than the Javanese Jfot only is there evidence as to 
Sumatra having been already known, and perhaps settled, 
by the early Phccnician traders at a no less remote epoch 

IBCS, i<i> 204-j ] Tb« Cbimfts of Ssmbawa wrote, it sppeara likewise 
(/oumaf Av,iiS>« {!c;nft9 ^ Eew^t, W5, ^■lA -n, f. {outiA 

lombulus' description ot llio wntnis la bu lafstmons uland exact and into 
Ijiconpono {“ Bcginninpi ot Wnling’), who st flrrt (p 04) doubtfullr 
Coylon os lU Wobon, indined in tho end (p 107) " in favour of 
fcumatra-Javs, which, ax Lnown at present were not leparafed in antiquity” [fj] 

And be winds up by declanns that ••at the end of tue second century n n • 

Oreek latnbulus described rather aecnraMy, as a wntio» ot that island, Ibo Kawi 
syllabary originally from India *' 
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than five, if not more, centorics before Ibc Cbnstian era;* 
but all indications concur m ahoxving that tbc civilization 


* See Park Uatnson’* note on “ Phflnuci’ui Characters from Sumatra ’ ^in tbo 
Journal Anthropologteal ImUtuU, Anni. W76 (to! W, No S)i pp 38T 3S8, 
where the writer compirea Reiang wnting on ancient bamhoo tablets, such as H 
ttiU in use m the dislivtte oi Rejang, Lcmba, and Posumahj^Trith^Pbccnwian 
ebameters, finding au identity ' ■" ’ • 

lo Jars and Sumatra — ha pro 

JaTa,”p B5)andMnT8den , r — . — , 

luiied with table refer to the amrai of ships in remote tunes, and at two 
different epochs, from the Red Sea and the Persian Golf — in the one case at 
a time when vessels still coasted round the Bay of Bengsl in the other, in the 
age of iUerander, who IS eaid to have built abridge ‘in the sea,’ which may mean 
that ships commanded by soma of his officers amred direct from India Three 
ot his descendants biosIm said to have become lungs of Palembang, etc The 
ehips wodd have been manned principally by Pbaiacian Bailors ” Laconpena 
('* Begmmiigs of ■Wiitusg,” p 771 ^ believe m a connection 

between Renng and Phoenifian cbaracters The question, however, was revived 
almost unmediatcly aft« his death, m “ Atchaiologia Oxomensis,” part vi (1805), 
pp 297~303, where the Rejang oharacten are declared, on the evidence of 
spenalists such as Renan and Professor Sayce, to he not only clearly Ftuxmcisa 
in fora hut presenting marks of a^ptalion that point to Greek mOuenie, such 
as might have been eicrted on Tynan epigraphy during tbe course of Nearebus’ 
voyages Dr Neuhauei u stated, m fact, to consider the shapes of the letters as 
those of the fourth or fifth century » c , which would eynctoonize closely with 
the destruction of Tyre and the deportation of tbe Tyrian smlois to India Some 
of the vessels built by tbe Pbmoician shipwrights who were deported to the 
Indus for that purpose it u suniused, may have proceeded southwards, m 
which case it would seem nut unlikely that tbe Tynss crews of some of them may 
have seized tho opportnnity of regauung; their freedom, and cither themselves 
have followed the old trade route to the £ast, or, if they arrived there in ships 
commanded by Greek officers, msy have deserted and acquired a new home in 
Sumatra , ana so the I’hccmciaa charactm would have been introduced m the 
totneta now perhaps inhabited by their htalayo Polynesian descendants It is 
further urged thas after the eiiccessful voyage oi Nearchus and Onesicntua in 
^ips hufft by those Phccmcian shipwrights, from the Indus to the mouth of tbe 
Tigns, and the narration hr the former of his adventures to Alexander at Susa 
(cod of February, n c 32*), a long Interval elapsed (15 months), during which 
with caphuns disappear entirely from the scene They are heard of again shortly 
htfoiB the death of Alexander, who, according to Plutarch (confirmed by Qninfus 
Curtiusi, was met by Aeurebaa on his approach to Babylon, and on the second 
day of ms fatal illness heard from him the history of hia voyage on the ocean, 
n k° ** ts said, he had returned Quuitns Curtins writes in fact 

Uio s ch 1) in a brief allnston to the meeting, that Alexander had ordered 
>carchus and Oncsictifus to proceed on a more distant voyage, and this « what 
^rarchus or both of them, related to their sovereign lust before ha died (June 
1.3 n-c 1 Mthuugh DcBii\nit«Dt supposed this to rtter to the coastmc vovaire’ 
It H possible that a second voynge is ^oded to tho inducement lo which mav 
have been supplied by an aeconnt of an Aruh pilot met with, as we know hv 
”b,“. “POto. 
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introduced into tlio Archipelago from Southern India 
traTcltcd on to Java by way of Sumatra, so that this 
latter was, bo to apeak, its first centre,* and noted as a 
etepping-atouo to itu further progress towards the more 
outlying islands Jlrcn as regards the Kawi (or Kuvi) 
alphabet, acknowledged on all sides to have originated from 
Southern India, its Sumatran types have been recognized 
to bo slightly archaic os compared with those of Java,* 
a fact arguing that they must have been adopted in 
Sumatra before reaebtng Java. 

The ‘'San-ta'ai T'u-hwei” (by IVang K‘i, pub. 1C07) 
has preserved to us an account of a Sumatran State called 


ahheu^h tha chsracin's lo qoceljon (vbiclt uctuiis Cjpriolc fornu found in 
Iiucriptiou at Citium, tijcir tatfoOiuctioa bong accoooud for from tho foet of 
tbere hnnog been CfpnoUt •moog th« crew* of ^euthiu’ fleet) mar bare 
Kail/ reatbed Sumatra later ou Ibroaj'h eomo one or other eauae ilurncll 
(op cit , p 3) la dupoKd to toacede ibat tbe rhcrnicuBa wbo rojas^d for 
Solomon tame to Soutuem India at leaat, and dalri tbeir comserual intercouno 
with India (rent the Mreotecntb coDturr a c (p 0), adding that it muat bare 
ceaiod, in a direct way, foU flro bundrej yean s c , if not more (p S). 1 go 
■till further, and haro good rcasoo to maintain that ^ehth or D<trA«A,tb« 
of tbe UhineM, lo often confounded br them with Tij>la or Arabia, was nluioat 
undoubtedly, if not exactly the Dtbiical Tarthtth, at any rate a Fiitcnioan 
eettlement named after it , tfaa ttiaom Oj>hr fytog sot re^ far to ml, 

on the Iteiar FeuDeula (Ebryei), or near the northers alioro of the Gulf of 
bfartiiban (Kbryii SiSra, with im city Sahara, the SutataaMumi Of Suddliut 
fame) Again, in the name of Tam or THuti, east coast of Sumatra, we may 
bare a relic of the terme Tuat, iWif, Tam, tranapbnted here by 

the Piini or Fbccniciona tbcmsciTes 1 cannot ufiord epaee to enter hero on tlis 
long ducnssian that the treatment of eucb a question would entul , hence 1 
propose to deal with it leparatcly elsewhere 8u&ce, bowerer, to hare thrown 
oat tbe biat and foreebadowed a norel probable solution for the Ophir problem. 
JtM, Jatan, and Shfla, or at all ccebte counterpute of them created by the 
Fbccnician eettlen in Farther Indie con easily be detected in Jaia (Aortb 
Sumatra) and Sala or SM-p‘o (Malay reoinsula and Burma), wbilo in Malacca, 
if the name, as we bare prertously noticed, is really ancient as it seems we may 
bare tbe foposomastie isdicatioB of an ancient J’btrnician settlement named after 
(or for the same reasons as) Molata on the coast of Spain And with this we 
must stop for the present 
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Fo-h-an, ^ ^ wliicb could be reached by sea m 
iour days* and nights* suling from iin*yQ'8s, ^5* Wi* 
and also by laod.^ In this country were two brass 
statues of ^vinities which had orri\Dd there by flying 
(probably aboard some ship), ono having six arms 
(AvalolnteSvara ?) and the other four (Visnu ?), and 
whose birthday took place on the 16th of the sixth 
month. "Whenever oudanders wished to come in order 
to steal the pearU and jewels in the temple of these 
divinities, a violent storm and waves arose as soon as 
they arrived at the mouth of the river, so that their 
ships could, not enter it* 

Professor Schlegel identifies the two statues with Ktcan-yin, 
the Aiahl xtektara of India, till this day represented with 


• lleuUoned «bo ty Chao Tukita, te« rwnj’Fao for 1901, p 130, sad 
Jaum Ra>j Sae , 1896, p 478 Ib ncighbouii vne, ftccordmg tv 

It) Vua 


(1) F’tngfinij, ^ ^ (Boogbnng, Bui^ gnog), very likely the Xianggang 
ot the r<i*n chiosicle (Mane, op eit , p 7S) on Hoiib Sumatiti ehhtmgh 
the Chinese epelUag auggesb eomethuig bke Fangang or Emg gwtg 
The Chinese map ot ahont as 1399 pchhshed hy BhiBaps (Jearnal 
China Stanch RAS,rD\ xi, 1885) has a F'ing fing mountam, 
^ Bl ill , “httle east o! Tftm «ea-n (XcmJn), north coast of Sumatra, 
which may be tbe same place ae F’cng/mg , for, although the apelling 
diSers, the pronunciatioa u pracbcolly nlentical 
<?1 Ting ga iifng, ^ ^ vlauUded hy xn,% wvth ahaulute certa.'.nty 
with Tneng gadtng, north coast of Sumatra, a htUe to the west of 
SamalaDgas 

(3) CAui-fAi-lan «flj» (Eakilentan), "a l?j may be Otgxeng, 

between Beureuleung and Tneng-g\ding but more likely Bome toponymic 
(such as E&ki lonbr, Kaki lintang, Eaki hntat) that has disappeared, 
or IS not recorded on the aa yet incomplete maps of North Sumatra 


timt io-lo an StMd on the banka of a navigable ntcr, which it is well to 
remem^r Professor ScWegcl appear* to hare forgotten this fact when he 
(on «t , p 40t^) sngKcsb twoBByniacaot places named lyin'vvmfar 

loWd (one m the southirn portion of Palembang. and the other m til Se^sU 
district near tho louthem eittema ot Gumatral wKirfi “ oemangko 
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a triple head. His birthday tallies exactly with that of 
Ma-isu-2^'Of “Our Lady of Births," the Chinese patroness 
of sailors, “ who herself is again identified with Kican-yiu, 
the legend of Tvhose birth in the southern seas is thereby 
strikingly confirmed According to this legend , . . 

the father of Kwan-yin had a kingdom extending westwards 
to India, northward to ineni-lo (Siam), eastwards to Fo-ch't 
\Iihoja or Palemhang, if not Pasai}, and southward to T'ten- 
chin, ^ [Indrapura ?] ” — in other words, including the 
northern half, if not the whole, of Sumatra.^ 

Kwan-yin is often represented with a horse-head sur- 
mounting the triple crown he weirs; and in the form of 
a magic horse is fabled to have saved Sunbala, said to hare 
been the original king of Ceylon, from shipwreck when he 
first sailed thereto from Southern Indio Kwan-yin’s birth- 
place 18 further located at Jh-cA‘i (Bboja),* whence we maj 
infer that this divinity must be connected with tbo sca-horso 
of the Arabic legend, as well as with the hippoceplialic 
form assumed by Yisnu in the sea of the Archipelago of 
Indu myth * 

Professor Schlegel is at » loss to identify Fb-lo^an, and 
suggests a few unacceptable equlvolents But I have 
scared}' any doubt that it is JBeruan or JJaritun, men- 
tioned in tbo chronicle of Pasai* as I}ing on the north 


1 T'0img-rao, Tol U pp 

* Sm Dfl Groot'» “F^tos snnuclle*,” toI i, pp 183-189, and T'enng^Pao 
for 1901. p 177 , ■Iso Eitel'# ‘•Jlmndbooi,” Sad fti , pp 23 Md 154, for the 
legend 

’ St-i betcrar, In the section treating of Axgjri As rrgsrds the marioo 
hor«o of Arabic legend, see p 553, whero Jbn Shurdudlib (aj? 881) i4 
cited ss locating it in the oeignlioiirbood of the island of irfaich «e 

hire shown to be retj likelj ICtso or Dintsng tCiuwlD! (1263-75) tram 
describes it (see Journal Anattqnr, 1305, pp 2.>0-2Jl. Dote) In the SIsUr 
Chronicles it u nailed /Vir-rf-JldSrf (bnnsa-l-lisbri). tnd represented as 
the ;>roRenitoT of that marrellons «te«l named Srmierusi, which, both in Ibo 

^jarah Malijti ’* and the ebronide of FmcI, is rrpresecteil os ■ noirena] 
recasns, fit for either aerial terrestrul, or manne joumere (xw I^'j’den's 
“MslsT Anonls," p I7, and Xam'a “Ewt des IIois de r»»ey,'’ p 
Endentlj the myth Las Wn derived from U-o above JeginJs of the marine horse, 
current from the temoUst limes in Ibo AKhipchigo, and not from AmLifi sonrees, 
for it dors not appear to occur in Xralne folUore 

* See Maire, op dt , p 3i. 
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coast of Sumatra to^vanla Acheh. It is now probably 
represented by Beureuleung in tbo SeglUPcdir territory.* 
As regards statues of Indian prorennneo or imitated from 
Indu models, it should bo pointr?d out tbat there is no lack of 
tbem in Sumatra, and more will como to light when the 
country is thoroughly explored ‘ 

Further, as to the antiejuity of Sumatran civilization. 
The annals of tho Chineso Liang dj nasty (“Liang-shu,” 
hk 54, compiled early during tho seventh century and 
embracing tho period 602— 5o6 a.d.) tell us of a State 


* There is abo a DtUiean lUrcr, with an isUnil anil a promontory fUjong: 
JJetawan) near the raonlh of the Dcli Itirer, east coast of Suniilra, a liUlo below 
4°if Ut Further, a Koti <BrtiK«ciTB^{roiocd) on the llaVnn Itiier, 1*33 N lat.; 
and a Ptlalaxean River and Tillage on Kempar Riter As, boweter, Iin-y«.»J 
(which 1 maVe out to bo Lan^tov or River below Z'trlak, nlthongh it 

tnay be aUo iangkat near ‘Deh, 4' lat, or even lltnijat m Indngin, 
0* 30 S lat ) IS located at (our dap* and nights’ sailing from FvAo-on, I think 
the identification 1 have iuige«ted in the teit u the most probable , also became 
£in.y«.|3 is staled to lie at sit dap’ eailuig trom Tan-nvtAxng, 
which may be the Tnmbtlcng River on tbe east coast of Sumatm, lat 2° S , ]nst 
-above the Palembang River Wewouldthusfetthedistanccs — 


(1) From Reareuleung (sFo.fo.irnsAmMH) to (Langlsa River), 

four days’ and nights' sailing, actnal distance ISO miles, or about 
4S miles a day 

(2) From Xiu.yij.v. (liinaksa River) to Tan-nia-ltnj (Tombilang River) eiX 

days’ Eiilmg, actual mstaoce 680 miles, or about OS miles a day, whicli 
'would seem excessive, aUhoogh not improbable 


However, it is possible that Ttn ma hug may have been boiuq other place 
further to the north of the location assumed by us of which there is now no 
record On the other hand, tho disnepaocy in the rate of sailing per day 
VVwtfnVbe -places above relerreftto may be due to some slip on the part ol the 
writer who recorded it, or to the fact of two sep irate estimates hdTmg been 
adopted hi&ed on. the vate of sailing speed of diCereaUv rigged crafts The 
Mma Tan-ma-Ung certainly suggests, rather more forcibly, either TemtUng or 
remts/iny Cape at the month of the Evrantau River above Pahang, or the 
Temhthtg River itself (also called Temthn, and TtmMang in various Malay 
worn) in Piihang territory in viluch case Zin-yo-*. might be even Laiigat 
^ttiB west coast oi the Malay Feniosula above Malacca, and the distances 
Bcrem*nng-lMg»t and Langab-Tembeling fcr Temihng, aUas Tembelinw. 

C8pe)wouldbe aWeijnai.vw 386 miles But Chao 3u hua appears cav 

ttat commi^Mtion between Fe-lo-an, Ztu ya ts, and Ton-ojo existed atso 
bv land, which statement, if correct, pteventa from locatinjj tlie last hri 
places away from Sumatra He. on the other hand, teUs us that Tan-ml 
could be rcaeh^ m ten ^ys’ sailing from CAen (Kamboia), a pecuha^W tbit 

?n?S 
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callctl JCan-i'o-h, pjj ^3, Btlualctl on an island in llif^ 
gouthern *eo, nJioso KtttgB, do\oully Buddhist, scut cnvoT* 
sTtth prcacnta to China as early as a.d. 450 to the then 
First Sung Finporor Usiao-tru, und renened their hojnage 
in C02, CIO, and C20. Tho history of the First Sung 
dynasty also rotntions Iho earliest embassy of a.d. 455, 
epclling tho name of tho Stale Jf C7ji/j- [or 

Neither T'ang nor Later Sung annals hreatlic a word 
about tho now forgotten State, and so on until tho Jling 
dynasty, when all of a sudden the historiographers of that 
period burst forth with tho discovery that tho old Kan-i‘o-lt 
of tho First Sung and Liang was no other than the Snn-/o- 
ch‘i (i e. Bat hazn or Palembang) of their days lliia late 
identidcation looks, I need not say, exceedingly suspicious, 
especially m view of tho fact that ne have more than once 
caught CluQCSc authors at fault in this sort of game ; 
and lost, but not least, becauso there was nud still exists 
A Khanthutt or Konltin district on the cost coast of tho 
Malay Ponuisulrt,* ■which may very well ho tho old Kan^Vu-lt 


' 8ce Oroenereldt. op eit , pp IS‘^IS7 end 1S3 , 3\yunf‘Tti9 for 1901^ 
pp 121-135, andtlK «p «it,pp 451-453 

The uauea rccQrd«>I tur tU« Lin^ «l>o Met tbeso rorioos nussioas are — 
M-Vt 455, Shih'p‘ 0 ‘U‘iia Itn !'» s ^rl I’ala (or Dakf^'nireadm, a s 503, 
Ch'ii’t'an 0-/9 » Golaioa Subhaojn . ad 510, 

Ta-vto *» Vi«anuu*(or tai4yn- 1) Aarm^n, son aod successor of the precedinj, 
who iras still liTing in 620, svbcn b« asot a new mission 
^ At some 15 tnilea nhore C hnns (J*r*) s* tlia crow fiiea, and 14} north- 
wards from Lcoi Svi (the Lem ^lo of the Adnurnltp charts), the aortberD 
extremity of Sandun £i;;ht There is no mention of it iQ tho “China Sea 
Dtfcctory,’’ 4th ed , 18J9, tcI ii . and in Adnunltr chart No 889 the term 
has been penertfd inio “ J.<oni Kaotre ’ (meant for Lhanthnii 

PromontoiT), being the only nonw nuirlird there However, the mouth of tho 
stream debooching hero is more correctly entered as Tuf. Xantoolce in tho 
Straits Branch Bojal Asiatic Society’s map of the Malar Peainsuhi, 1887 • 
while It 13 mutilated into faX nnm Ta-kt in the new emtion of that map 

{ ubhshed in 1898, and the stream marheJ Kl$ Kantn (for Ehlong Hhsnthuli) 
n McCarthy’s map nothing bnt Taknata 7WA appears, taken, of course, from 
older sources The Xnnfiirs HiUs ale first meutioned in sm article initialled 
H A {— Henry Alabaster) in tbe Ban/kak Calcniar for 1873 p 114 The 
correct name is, as I found ont on inquiry, SkanthuU [Gan^tw so wnffeii 
in Siamese), which is applied to the nm, to a riUaga near its mouth, and to 
the hilt range running mosely paraUel to the coast at that point The original 
name may hare been Malay Kandart ^ ' zat' in that language (in Khmer 
£nHdiiz, £a»dor) , although thewaytt laspellid m Siamese onggestSB denrshon 
from the Sanskrit (through Omtdvia ss •bent, ‘crookeu J, a qualification 

probably applied to the nrer, which thus may bare become known as ConrfH/T- 
fifliR. Saniiati is the Bengali name for Cb«i»»e?»»rt ntidiflora, called ienrfrM in 
other districts Juiurfari, meaning e grotto or care, is another posaihlo etymology 
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of Pirst SuDg and Liang penods.' Ths idea that any such, 
confusing of historical geography had taken place would, of 
course, be d\8p6Ued if could cejctainly know that the Min g 

historians had something substantial to go on in the shape 
of trustworthy old records or traditions for asserting the 
identity of the two places j or at least if it could be shown, 
that their or Kvx-i'o-h is etymologically connected 

in name with Andalas or Indalas, the ancient 

denomination borne, according to the ‘‘Segarah hlnlaju,” by 
the Faralemlangy now Palembang, district in south-eastern 
Sumatra.* But who can tell that the same mistake did not 
happen in this case as with the old name Jalola of Malacca, 
wMch led the Chinese literati to connect it with Ch'uug-ka-la 
or Sangar in Surabawa?* That is to say, may not the 
historiographers of the Ming period, on hearing from their 
seafaring countrynieu that Palembang had been known at 
an earlier date as Andalas or Indalas, have jumped to the 
conclusion, on the mere ground oi similarity in names, that 


‘ Since wntiag tli« abore I notice, in 3Ir r<uter’a paper in the Anatie 
QiMrtrrty Jitutw (or JanuacT, 1900, p 138, tno more relerenues to ITaH-t'o-ti 
betonpng to later datea Ooe u on tlltuion to certain Kan-t o^U cures or 
4cn-« Qccumag vn « Cbinese roe^ical «ott dunn*; tbe tevenli cenlurj, founi 
by Df Urettcbneider (i e the “Kao-t'o-h Chi-tui-fanj,” of tba Sui period, 
CsO-SlS , ace Jaumal Chvta Braueh HAS, to! sti, tSsi, p 93) The other 
relcrccce u itUl more direct and poeitue A celebrated oiiti-Buddiiut atatesman, 
Ilaa Yu, exiled to eerre at tho modem Swatoir as penance for tiis iconoclastic 
tell, mcnUoni m a pmate UtUi, dated about 820, ilr I’skiber teto us, the 
fact that “ Champs, Kamboja, and San-t'^U are amon^t the countless States 
beyond the teas ’’ This, 1 am afraid, ttnallr di*poses of the theory that 
S*n was the old temtory ror it £aift'c-li was still the 

name of a State in a D 820, il could not be tho same as Palembang, then, 
for at least l&O yean, SA>A-)t Fo sfttk or gn-Bhoya. Sun-t'o-lt muH 
then bo ATiontXHT; on Ibo cut coast of the Malay Peninsula, as wo hare suggested 
* See lAydeaV “Ytolay An»»W* P 3® \ aleatyn, who miaspeUs the name 

-Inrfrfi, and DulsUrier Ai>au^e, 1847, p l2o) took thu as an 

®®'***>t “'’tignatjoa for the tcAeIr of the i*U^ of Suniatra' Even if the fottn 
tI* {**?*?* man in Malay btetatUTe, as Dulanncr seems to imnlr this 
Icwb^s hUod wouH merely tnean the tract of the Sumatran coast cnmnri-ed 
within iho hruiu of I'alcsibaag tcmtoiy, and nothing mote ” 

F 819 It w iuterrsung to iioUfo that the author of tho “ Kwanir.tan . 
T ung-cjih (poUuhtd 1693). of CA*KM^Aa./« memory, states titccucfr that 
the 64 -/vkA'. or iloRdom u the old Aa«.t »! , 

1901 r "t*"" ». i»i™ ti«i >1 » i.t,b.biy 
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tliN was llio ancient Kan^Vo-tt referred to in the records 
of l^jo rirnl Sung and Liang djnasliea? As n mattcT of 
fact, we sljnll aec presently that (ho term Attdalat liad 
8uch origin na (o preclude almost c\cry possibility of its 
connection with tlio name and other reason* 

militate agiinat such a nnmo ever haring existed for the 
territorj’ of Palcmbang.* We are, therefore, unable, until 
further evidence is forthcoming, lo accept the identification 
hit upon nt the Inst hour by tlio Ming annalists. 

Ilonetcr, wo can do very well without the highly 
auspicious and scanty details about Kan-Vo-ti, and turn to 
ft far rnoro truatssortby and older source — I mean the 
account left us by Fa^ITeien. Of course, after our con- 
cluaivo demonstration of the identity of the Ptolemaic 
labadiu or Sabadifi, as well as of tho Arabic Zdhy, srith 
Sumatra, It would bo tho height of absurdity to maintain 
any further that ra^Ifsicn’a Ta^p^o-t'i {Jabatheov Taca-dii) 
is tho island of Java, as has been hitherto almost unaoimously 
osserted. And ludopcndcntly of tlio reosons that have led 
us to establish that undispufablo identity, there is the fact 
that the itinerarj' itself described by ra^Ilsieu, when 
examined in the light of sound judgment, and not wilfully 
perverted and miscoustnied os has hitherto been done, leads 
to the conclusion that tho Ya-p'o-i'i he touched at in the 
early days of tho year a d. 415 was the east coast of Sumatra, 
and not Java at all. Let us take a glance at it. 

Fa-Hsieu left Ceylon, according to what can bo gathered 
from his account, in either September or October, 414, bound 
for China by the usual route through tho Archipelago.* 

' AKhougli Buddhism flonrislied u Pslembnoe daring trnid 

(a d 671-695), the glowinjr descnplion drawn of the prospentf of that faith 
in JCan t'o-h appears to suit better s State oD the MaJaj' Pennuola Compare, 
in fnet, the simiiax actonnts in Chinese records that relate to F'an p'a», Xa” l«>* 
AiiH, and uhuUk— ■partienlar— Mat Tiian..biL enomerates in 

a cour«e with £’iin-t‘o~li 

* This was rather late in the season, and the ship on which Fa-HsieB toot 
pasa-ige must hare been one of the most belated among those which nraallv did 
that journey hlas'udi speahs ol TeeselslesnB^ the coast of Oman for the MSt 
even as late as the month of Tiraiah (21at Jane to 20th July), hot adds that 
these were bat of IitUe value, and chanced it, so to speak, against the nsks or 
nangahon at that season. 
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AstCTu of iho large merctant vessel oa which he took 
passage, a small one was fastened as a provision in case of 
distress. "With such an arrangement progress must have 
evidently been slow ; say, two miles an hour or fifty miles 
a day on the average. Having got a fair wind they sailed 
casticard — mark this well, as it shows the unmistakable 
direction of their course straight for the Nikohars — for two 
or three da}s (say 100-150 miles),* when they encountered 
a cyclone, and the ship sprang a leak. This untoward 
accident compelled them to jettison a part of their cargo and 
personal effects. The storm lasted thirteen days and nights, 
when they arrived at the shore of an island (unnamed), and, 
on the tide going out, they found the place of the leak 
Having forthwith stopped it, they resumed iheir voyage. 
Owing, however, to the weather keeping yet cloudy, they 
could not take bearings for many a day. At last they were 
onc6 more able to shape a correct course [enstirarri, naturally, 
see above], and went on, reaching Pn-p'o-t'i after about 
90 days’ sailing [say, early m January, 41.5], Here, having 
sUijed five months, Fa-Hsicn took passage on another large 
merchantman for China [i e in May, with the setting of the 
south-west monsoon], reaching at last the coast of Sban-tung, 
after having weathered a violent storm, in three months 
[i e. probabl) in August, 415] 

It will be seen from the foregoing epitome that the island 
where ra-Hsien’e ship tarried to stop the leak, after 15 or 
Id days' jolting and tossing at the mercy of the elements, 
cannot have been scry far remote from Cerlon or tho coast 
of India’ In September and October south-wcsterlj winds 
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|)rc%nil, it >8 true, between Coylon an<l the north coast of 
Siimalra, which would fa^ou^ tho passage from the former to 
the latter; but at tho enrac timo cyclones are frequent, 
especially about October, in Iho eouthem half of tho Bay of 
Bengal, which mo^o either westward or norlh*wcstward. In 
such cases tho ahipa c'cposed to their inflticneo CTperienco very 
bad weather and eca, with rain and wind of hurricane force * 
Now, this is exactly the weather ra-IIaien's ship encountered ; 
the Ptonn he describoa ns a ^ Ta-fing, ie a typhoon, 
and morcoser ho speaks of min, a characteristic of the 
October c3’clones in those parts* There can consequently 
be no doubt that his ship was blown back on tho cast coast 
of cither Cojlon or India, and the island at which the leak 
was stopped may have been some sand}' islet on that coast 
Tho raenlion of pirates in tho sea thereabouts* may help to 
bettor fix tho locality*. Tlicnco Fn-ITsicn’s ship must have 
proceeded eastward to Malacca Strait by tho usual route at 
that season, passing southward of tho Great Nikobar Island, 
thence through Bengal passage, sightiog Pulo Butong, and 
proceeding about midway between tho Sembilan Islands and 
Pulo Jarakj then by tho Areas and the Great Kerim un* to 
either Sabong or Durian Strait, through which it would 
easily reach either the Indrogiri, Jambi, or Palembang 
Hirers, according to the site then occupied by the capital 
of the Java or Yava kingdom Bfere, changing ship — as 
his countryman Btsing did two and three quarter centuries 
later at ^rl-Bhoja when proceeding from India to China — > 
Fa-IIsien would, in due course, resume his homeward 
voyage. 


■KoJum or Qmlon Chao Ja-kwa (nrrd A d 1240) stite* the distance from 
SoH fa e4‘i (Palembuig) to Kan p'l (Malibu) to be a LtUe more than a month 
'With the monsoon £i>/ ^fwrtto Aw , 1898, p 483 ) 

a See Legge’e “Hecoril of Buddhistie Kingdoms,'’ Oxford, 18S9, p 112 

» Ibid 

• This is the conrse also laid down in the “Mnlul;'’ (a d 1654), fcmcdcd won 
Arab, Persian, and lailn dacinaents ot older dates After having ® 

JlitobSrs, the Sembilan group w»4 eighted, then, working along I'lelST 
•coast, the Areas and Parcelar SB! were paeeed in aucceasioa Sec JleinaBQ s 
Introduction to the Geography ot Abnlteda, p 437 
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It would manifestly be absurd that T’a-Hsien, in order to 
go to Cbina, ebould take the roundabout route by way of 
Java, especially as there is no evidence whatever as to such 
a remote and difficult route, requiring considerable skill 
in scaraansbip, ever having been used until tbe advent of 
European navigators in tbe ArcbipelagO/ I-tsing, who 
mentions several itineraries to and fro between India and 
•China, never speaks of passages through Sunda Strait, nor 
does any Arab or Chinese author or traveller, even up to 
the days of Chao Ju-Vua and Ibn BatSta.^ It is only 
when we coroe to the oft-quoted Chinese chart of about 
in 1399 published by Phillips, that we find a route 
marked through Sunda Strait and thence along the whole 
length of the weat coast of Sumatta to Acbcb- ot Iiambri, 
unaccompanied, however, by any sailing directions, which 
is a proof that it was as yet but imperfectly known and 
seldoTO u«ed On tbe contrary, tbe real and only routo from 
India and Ceylon, to China is laid do'wn on the same map 
through ilaUcca Strait I have accordingly come to the 
conclusion that no ship ever proceeded from India to China 
rid Sunda Strait until the advent of the Portuguese in the 
eastern seas Ptolemy’s route from Cejlon to the China 
coast 18 , more or less, the one that was followed for fully 
thirteen centanes after him by either Arab, Persian,- or 
Chinese vessels, ■with tbe cveeption that •with farther 
improved methods of navigation it became possible to 


^ ^ ' t ‘twidil hftTe fcMed w »o Iw #» naxvgatwu » toneeroed, oi tie 

t®5l) The Tnrtisli admiral who 1 * the author ot that work on 
iae<hT»al n^njation o( the Indian eea«, baaed ux>on Arab, Persian, and Indn 
ynunj^, cites TRanr itmeranes but the only one he girt* for Further India, the 
twenty i^T^th In his lut.i* laid throogh Malacca Ftrait,eDd the routehe describes 
tumyot f. B atUrCeylon.udTaiiciBffconsiderablTuitOtheBayof EeDeal. when 
I* efrtmj for ope of fbe >iLoban call^ Sarjat. probably Ptoiemy’* 
Kalins or EalUS (see p .^d thence Sor the Sembilii group ,n 
trail (wc Introduction to the Geography of Abnlfeila pp 43e-4Sn 

la-lUiro • l».p a-t t with Jara, seems to bar* eonceired nn idea of m-mC 
wpenonty of Chinese naetsatwm «« that of the Arabs, and nna^to,Kffh« 
Chmt^ lOThs 1^0 hare iotWid the Sunda Strut route from a Te^ 
omo,l. for in the .lae work, p <13, be aisfe, that 'Me* naWs AwS, I I 

i' s ;'r«” ' sSuEst ? ‘"W-' * 
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prc\nil, it Ifl true, bctwoon Cojlon nnd tlio north coast of 
Sumatra, which would faiour the passage from tho foiroer to 
tho latter; hut at tho eomo time cyclones arc frequent, 
cspocinlly about October, in tho southern half of tho Bay of 
Bengal, which move either westward or north-westward In 
such cases tho ships exposed to their influence experience very 
bad wcillier nnd sea, with rain and wind of hurricane force ‘ 
Now, this is exactly tho weather Fa-IIsicn’s ship encountered ; 
the storm he describes as a ^ £3,, Ta-f4nt}, i e a typhoon, 
and moreover ho epealcs of min, a tharacteristio of the 
October cyclones in those parts* There can consequently 
he no doubt that his ship was blown back on the east coast 
of either Ccjlon or India, and tho island at which the leak 
was stopped ma}' ha\o been some sandy islet on that coast 
The mention of pirates in tho sea ihercaboutfe* may help to 
better Cx tho locality. Tlicnco Fa-ITsicn's ship must have 
proceeded eastward to Malacca Strait by tbo usual route at 
that season, passing southward of tho Great NikobTr Island, 
thence through Bengal pa«sagc, sighting Pulo Butong, and 
proceeding about midway between the Sembilan Islands and 
Pulo JaraL ; then by the Aroas and tho Great IterTiaun* to 
either Sabong or Durian Strait, through which it would 
easily reach either the Indrogiri, Jambi, or Palembang 
Rivers, aceordiug to the site then occupied by the capital 
of the Jova or Yava kingdom Here, changing ship — as 
his countryman I-tsing did two and three quarter centuries 
later at §rT-Bhoja when proceeding from India to China— 
Fa-Hsien would, in due course, resume his homeward 
voyage. 


SoUmn or Qmlon Cbao Jo-Iraa (emA ad 12t0) states tbe distance from 
S<in-/a eA‘t (Palembang) to ^an~p‘t (Malabar) to be a littlo more f bon a month 
TTith the mousoon (See /oiirti Jleg ^natte Sot , IBSB, p 483) 

* See the '“Bay of Biiigal Pilot *’ 3rd ed , London, 1901, p 41 

* See Legge’s “Eecord of Baddbutie Kinsdoms.” Oxford, 18S3, p 112 

» Ibid ° 

* This IS tho course al«o laid down in the ** jrabif' (a i> 1554), foBode^pon 

Arab, Pemian, and Inda document* oi odder dates Alter baring , 

Niiobars, the Sembilan group w»4 sighted, then, working along the 51^*? 
<oast, the Aroas and Parcelar HiU wew pn^ed in succession See neutaua s 
Introduction to the Geography of Abalftda, p 437 
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It manifestly be absurd that Fa Hsxen, in order to 

-go to China, should tahe the roundabout route by way of 
Jara, especially as there is no emdenco whatever as to Such 
a remote and difficult route, requiring considerable sLill 
in seamanship, ever having been need until the advent of 
European navigators in the Archipelago T tsing, who 
mentions several itineraries to and fro between India and 
•China, never speaks of passages through Sunda Strait, nor 
does any Arah or Chinese author or traveller, even up to 
the days of Chao Ju kua ond Ibn Batuta.^ It is only 
when we come to the oft quoted Chinese chart of about 
AD 1399 published by Phillips, that we find a rout© 
•marked through. Suuda Struit and thence along the whole 
length of the west coast of Sumatra to Acheh or Lambn, 
unaccompanied, however, bj any sailing directions, which 
IS a proof that it was as yet but imperfectly known and 
seldom used On the contrary, tb© real and only route from 
Ittdu and Ceylon to China is laid down on the same map 
through Malacca Strait I have accordingly come to the 
conclusion that no ship ever proceeded from India to China 
<i& Sunda Strait until the advent of the Portuguese m the 
eastoTU seas Ptolemy’s route irom Ceylon to the China 
coast 18 more or less the one that was followed for fully 
thirteen centuries after him by either Arab, Persian, or 
Chinc'o vessels with the exception that with further 
improTcd methods of navigation it became possible to 
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croM tlio IJiiy of Bengal ri4 tlio NikobTrs, insleod of 
furtlier to llio north betneun tho mouth of (ho Ganjam 
nntl tho Anikaneso coast. It way, therefore, bo safely 
held that tho ideritificftlion of ra-Ifsien’s Ya^p'O't'i nith 
Java is but tlio outcomo of imagination such ns wo ha^e 
encountered so frequently in tho preceding pages ‘ 

As rcganls tho length of the passage, 90 dajs, it should 
be reinombcred Hint tho weather was far from fn\ourablc, 
and that tho cj clone encountered during tho first part 
of tho journey mnj ha\o blown Fa*IIsicn’s ship far into 
tho Boy of Bengal, thus increasing tho distance to be 
travelled. It is well, moreover, to remark that I-tsing 
records 16 + 15 4- dO + 2 = 02 dnjs for tho passage 
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from Shib-h FoM (Palembang) to Ceylon, passing by 
Kagapattan, under favourable weatber.^ And farther that 
it took the embassy from Chn-hen (Ghola or Koromandel)® 
to China in ad. 1015, 209 days, or nearly seven months, 
to get from thence to San-fo-eli't (Palembang). 

The information that Fa-Haicn gives us of Fa-i/o-Zb 
is tantahzingly meagre, such as we would never expect 
from one who, like him, bad resided in that country for 
fully five months. It does not amount to as much as 
two lines; “In this country heretical Brahmans flourish, 
but Buddhism hardly deserves mentioning”* From this 
wo may gather that Buddhism was already practised 
there, although it may have been by a few people only. 
This is exactly what seems to have been ihe case m 
Sumatra at the period m question, judgmg from the ruins 
BO far explored, and from the traditions connecting its 


‘ See p 62" „ 

* Here, aguo, I tenet hiring to point out, l>) the way, that the identuicatiuo 
(<{ C^K'hffl^with Orwa. suggested by Dr Hirth m the /oi»tt Jt»!/ 

Set ioT ISOS, pp too scqii , u hopeleeeW wrong I cannot nfioed to enter here 
into a detailed diKUMiou of the subject, but while resemog the full demonstration 
ol my coolenlion for an early opponnmt),! shall merely point ontlhnt 
scenting to the result o{ my inquiry, so far from bein^ Onssa, the empire of tho 
'Kenan dynasty, as Dirth thought u lOCODtestablj and far more properly Cfioia, 
the CftHli/a country, of which Onssa became a mere dependency on or about 
A n 1015-]020 fbis, I may add, is made absolutely certain from the fact 
lhatl hare identified the Cha-ltetf Vipg Xo-eA*«-f<>-eh(J, ^ ^ ^ (^ , named 
by ){a Tuan, lin (op cit , p 574) fts hsTiog sent au embassy whicli reached Ghtna 
in A 0 lots, withHajaraja the Great, or Hajakea.’tri'vaman, of Chola, said to 
hare reigned from CSo to 1002 Ibe mission was probably sent by bis son, 
r.*jmdr*»Col4 I 01 ranVesamarman, whomny slso, though not so far as Vnown, 
hire borne tbo title Pyany* otbermse the Chinese histonographers may, 
through some muunderslanding, hare misUhcn the deceased father’s name for 
that of the tcigniug eon Viulhet, the lung who sent a mission in a p 1033 
whom Hirth was unable to identify, is IlSjcndradcTa or Bn r.ajemira Cola , and 
thst named 7i*tra la h in 1077 is EnlottnAgn CortadoTa, or KuU-drra, his 
twnw bevBS anagrftmmatiicA into rii-wa-ha-lo') by the Snng 

annalisU Inability to grasp theao nmtlciw has mi«lcd Dr Hirth into ramiT 
looking for the capital of the kingdom nml its Ihirtj-two dwtnets all over Onssa^ 

•.i,™. tta .1 CM. i»>i« «.a ii.i »r ii. 

adjoining it won] 1 hare better rewarded hu rSorl-< 

* Literallr, “ BodJha’a l4iwiiot»«ifBttenUo»p«ik of” ...» 

n WJ) Or Legge IraasUte. (wp «t . p r^oul 

1 rshmanum are llonriihmg, wrhde Dndlhism in it ig not worth speakin^t ” 
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territory with Visliaavite myths, and its original colonizers 
with descendants of the Indii Yddavas. It is true that 
two and three-quarter centuries later on (a.p. 671-695) 
I-tsing speaks of Huddbiam being then flourishing at 
^rl-BhoJa (Palembang), the king whereof, as well as those 
of the neighbouring States, favoured it. But then he tells 
us of the Arya-mahaaanghika school having been but very 
shortly before his time introduced into the country, which 
is a sign that the latter was still passing through a phase 
of transition as regards the adoption of the various Buddhist 
tenets, which had probably begun not long before, and was 
just in its initial stage at the time of Fa-Hsien's visit.^ 

It is difficult to guess with anything like precision where 
the capital or principal seaport of Ya-p'o-t'i stood at the tune 
of Fa-Hsien’s visit. It may have been on either the Jambi 
OP Indragiri river, or even further up the east coast of 
Sumatra, judging from the fact that tbe Pagar-ruyung 
inscription, where the Yaca kingdom is mentioued in 
A.u. 656, occurs at the headwaters of tbe Indragiri, and 
that a district bearing the name Tanaft Jdica exists to 
this day in the upland port of Bdtu-b<Tra (3° N. lat ). 

I am little disposed to think that the centre of power 
was then already so far south as Palembang, for until 
I-tsing’s time we do not find its ancient name, Sri-Bhoja, 
mentioned in any document or record, which fact is 
probably an indication that although the name may have 


' The coune o{ relimoux cTotahoa la Ista mcidi to have run in a contrary 
dircctiOD JaraneM nuoe ore, rn fact, irell-nigh entirely Buddbut, and it la 
only in the centr^ part of the island, to tbe north of irekaJoogan and at an 
altitude of 6,S00 feet on the slope of tbe mountain Frahu. that remains of £aita 
temples hare been disoorered. dating at the rery best not later thin tlie gerentb 
or eighth century These, in GioencTeldFi opinion, point to a settlement of 
^aivas in ihstneighbourhoodoD (henorthera coastof the island (op cit.p 13tJ 
On Snnda Land, tbe western part of tbe {eland, on the contrary, Sanskrit 
inscnpiiooB, Vai>i)ara in character, hase been found which ars considered to 
date iromA n taO to 600 Tb^ are, in myopiaioa, a connecting imk with 
ancient Vishnarite worship m Stunatra, from which tho territory where they 
nsc IS merely smrated by Snnda Strait rerhips they may bo duo to the 
earlie-t Indu or Indjaniiied settlers who find creased the strait from Sumatra and 
put their foot on Sundsne»e soil Thoiie who followed a centory or two "ter 
on, when Euddhum had already ocqnind a Arm footing in Sumatra, oTilentlr 
brought tiiflt faith to tho nortbem coast of the island, which has thus rerasinol 
principally Buddhist erer since. 
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been introdttced into tbat district from a very early 
period, it had not as yot attained any prominence so ns 
to attract attention. It must have been only shortly 
before the time of I-tsing’s first visit to it (a.d. C/1) 
that SrlSfioJa hccamo the capital of tho Java or Zdhtj 
empire; for from his acconnt it follows quite plainly that 
Biirus (P'o-?k* 83^ on the west coast of Sumatra was part 
of SrI»Bhojaa territory, so that tho latter must havo 
comprised the whole or nearly so of tho tract north 
from tho Palembang River, corresponding practically to 
Ptolemy’s lahadiu. 

Having thus finally disposed of the questions connected 
with the location of those two difficult geographical 
puzzles— Ptolemy's lahadiu and Fa^Hsien's 
we must for a moment turn our attention to tho no less 
perplesing meaning and derivation of the terras Fo'Shih 
or Fo-ihih and San-fc^hU, employed at different 

periods in the Chinese records to designate the kingdomt 
as well as its principal district and capital. The equivalent 
Shoja or SrI-JJhoja suggested by our predecessors in this 
Vine of research for the first term is very probably correct, 
although no plausible explanation as to why such a name 
came to be given to the country in question has been, 

' within ray knowledge, so far given ; while all attempts 
to grapple with the meaning of the second term, San-/o-ch‘i, 
have eoropletely failed. "We shall try to throw farther light 
on both from the evidence we have collected. 

As regards the term first mentioned in point of time, 
Bhoja or Sri^B/ioja, it has already been traced by us in 
"the Andamans in connection with Ptolemy's mention of 
them under tbe name Bazakata, which, we have pointed 
out, very probably represents the Sanskrit toponymic* 
Bliojalata, originsdly a city near the Narmada River 
founded by a brother-in-law oi Krsna. We have not 
omitted on that occasion to call attention to the possible 
connection between the name Bojiff-lngifidal or Bdjin-ym 
of one of the most prominent AndirnSnese tribes with 
Bhoja and Bhojaka, both well-known tribal names of 
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\Vr«toni Itulin , on<I to tuggcst that a kinship tn ij Imre 
pxnfotl botwt^n tho so far unsnlisfactonl^ cxplaliicil tcnn 
Jurfhndn — wliicli nr havo found in at least one instance 
ejwllwl Aii(/6man (AndhiTraan)— and Amlhafa, the name of 
another ‘Western India tnbo clmelj relatwl to tho Jiftojn^ 
Wo then al«o hinted that such llhr^a and Andhnla tribes 
are doubtless those from whom the ndsentorers and colonists 
wlio first introduced the names lihojnkaUt and AndhUman 
into tho Andaman group issued, and tlio names lihoja and 
Aitdfinhlt or And >hf (probablj « corruption of Andhara<tro?) 
into tho temtorj of Palcmbang* Thot must hate been 
a grcit scafonng race, as wore nftcri\ards tho iiatitea of 
Pflleinbnng cirilircd h^ them, for we con probably trace 
relics of Ibtir natno nil tho waj from India to the remotest 
parts of tho Archipelago, through the of the 

Audlm’ns, the liltojan of Palcmbang, ond the Sajau or 
Biyn of Pornco, IliUiton, and citrcmo tTirjii m Celebes* 
Likewise we probably hare the name borne b) (ho Jafaint 
tribe in Littlo Andamln repeated in succession lu the 
Saraien or Sttram nation of Western Palcmbang— which, 
wo have seen, the Chinese colled ITiiendiu or Ser'nn-^ 
the Snrairal district m Borneo, and tho C/tnran or C/trait 
saiagcs of South Cochin-China That these are not 
haphazard coincidences in noraenclaturo is evidenced b^ 
the fact of such names occurring together in different 
places situated along the sen- route to the Par Past 
I have, therefore, no doubt that if Palcmbang terntorj 
was called B/iOja and And/uilat or AniMai, it must have 
been for the reason that »t was first colonized by settlers 
from those Western Indian tribes* An important point 


■ ] lie p 3S3 Date t aail p SOS Bate t 

’ See slio p for soother Jh »*•» or JJAayit country on tho Amiiine'e 
A z> lap? If ftcwf «ri^taai'f « /<?siKirto?5 J 

lot the HdTou, and their CQDDCctions Me pn 346 395 503 

* TlaI?A«j<»» 1 rnii* b»4 A iuno are all branches of theTSdaTfl* 

and kindred tnhes on^nnHy tetUed la tho Isdti) Valley and later on on the 
Guiarit pen nsnla at and about Draraka vheace they diapersed all over India 
owtn" to the de^tmet on of part of them by Kr«pii loey are to be fnu^ 
even oa tl e Can^ and in the ^kbsa hot inth greater fiiqaeoe^ alone the 
Viiidhya chain The Ramajapa tnentons them among tie nBUons of the 
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not to be lost Sight of la that while Bhoja m Bojal^ia is 
rendered Ba a m Ptolemy s Bazaiata so is Bhoja in 
Sri Bhoja transcTihed Bass in Sor&iisa by the Arabs 
Hence we may rest perfectly assured that Sarhaza really 
represents Bhoja (i e Palembang) and nothing else 
As regards Shih li Fo shUt the second part of it, sounding 
Fbl fhai, Fot ch i, and Fit set or Futsz in the various 
dialects maj represent, some form (perhaps Bhojaka or 
Bhoji], Bhojila) of the term Bhoja more closely approaching 
to Its Andlmancse corruption Bojig I cannot, however, 
get behind the impression that jFb shih is as likely as not, 
a transcript of Fn«c» or Baaai, a toponjnne which we find 
surnnng to this daj, in the slightly modified form Fasei 
or in its very territory' I tsings spelling Shih h 
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^ M roi-piit), which ho eome- 

tirocs employs, points’ to some corrupted form S/ioi/a or 
Sar/ti, Bat/au (Baju, Dajou). 

After tho first half of the eighth century the name 
Fo'Slith disappears from T'ang history, to reappear 
in the second half of tho tenth in the annals of the Sungs 
under the form (San-^b^-t8'al, San-/iii-zai), 

which has, in its turn, proved a crux to our predecessors 
However, no corresponding change appears to take place m 

foundation was ehrutened There can he no doubt, I thinh, that in St-I'ain or 
Srt-Tatai we hare a reriral, or eumral, of Sn Shojtt, Su-S^ojik (Bhojika), or 
kT\-Basa\ (or rhrat} ?, the ancient name of the famous kingdom ou the Eastern 
Sumatran coast The anecdote about the king’s dog and its name would thus 
appear to he mereljr one of those usual j-ame ureoted ai! hat in order to explain 
toponymies the ongin of which prosed pnzaliog to the later native uihahitanta 
of thia region It would be interesting to find out whether the piece name Vtiiai, 
now bettCT known under the form Battein, on the west coast of India near 
Somhay, u et/mologicalJy traceable to the Sii>fa aalicn, IT’e haie alread} 
noticed its traoeplanUtion thence, undoubtedly through tho egencj of Indu 
traders and eoIonisU, to the neighbonihood of Cape Negrais in the Boasein 
there («»pra, pp 4S-49) , and here we have verylikelja repetition of the process 
in PiMt or RiFsi, that becomes Taem (a dote approach to Batiem) with tbo 
Portuguese, and, may be, Bam a vifh Marco Polo The moot point still 
remaining is whether this term P<ue> or 7 'om« was transplanted here from India 
directly, or else indirectly, through its older prototype Jiheja, SkiytK, Bkojat of 
the Srf Bboja kingdom I need not say ttat, in view of the endenca adduced 
above, I am m favour of the Utter altemafave For even the form Bait or rest 
iteelf of the term eeems to ho very old, apart front tho probable fasi of the 
Chmees transenpt Fo-t7n!i We have, in fact, a pUce or State Po cA'i, ^ ^ 
(Basel, Vasil), lU the <■ Sonthem Ocean," menbooed as early as a c 65^700 in 
Chinese literature (see it ^ S for April, 1903, p S70) 

The only early ceforenco to Fasei in Chioese history seems to be that mentioned 
above (An 1309, Chronicles of the Tuoo dynasty) A very possible one, much 
later, u that pointed out by Parker in the Ctina 2iev>ev, Tol xiiv, p 102, 
where it is stated that, according to Miog history (325, 20, 2S}, 'Mn 1521 
Ptth-tu lu (Pestrello), having failed in China, ‘went for’ ^ U [Jti k$i, m 
Cant Po $ai] Again, froui Pa si, Malacca, to Lnson, they swept tho seas ' 
etc The Pui-tii tu alluded to here may bo Botelho, Pctcira, or any other 
Portuguese ship captain of the time, but more likely Prcstrelo or Pu’estrcUo 
(Rafael), who is known to have had eotmecfions with China from 1510 to at least 
1620 He had even been fora time a prisoner there in ISlfi In 1621 bo sailed 
from Cochin bonnd to China, but stopped on tho way at Pedir, and look part in 
the subsequent ‘demonstration’ on Posci, where ho loaded popper (see Correa’s 
"Lendos da India, rol U, pp 474,643 646} 
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contemporary Arabic literature ; for EdrlsT, as we have seen 
(p 571), in A.D. llSi, still writes Sat baza, and so later on does 
Yakut (a.u. 1218). Of course, Arab authors are, on such 
matters, doing litfle more than servilely copying each other 
from the ninth and tenth centuries downwards; but all the 
same, since their seafaring men kept up an active intercourse 
with the Ear East until at least the twelfth century, it seems 
passing strange that they should have ignored a change in 
terminology that the Chinese had not failed to notice and to 
duly put on record. The inference is that either no change 
at all took place in the name Sri~Bhoja for Palembang, the 
Chinese variant Saii'/o-ck'i being due entirely to a freak or 
a misunderstanding of the right pronunciation of the term 
htri’Bhoja on the part of later Chinese writers ; or else that 
a change really occurred, but so slight as to he scarcely 
noticcahlo. On the latter supposition I would submit that 
the name of the State was changed into, or replaced at times 
as an alternative, by the term Stayamhhoja, which in time- 
honoured Indu tradition is held to be synonymous with, or, 
better still, a mere variant of, Bhoja and Bhojaka ^ In such 
a case the contracted form Satnbhqja of Srayambhoja may 
have come into use, and in the course of tune it may have 
gained favour over its prototype as well as over Sn-Dhoja, 
the original name of the country. 

On the other hand, if a radical change really did take 
place, then it consisted in the adoption of the term Samlhu, 
a name of ^iva, as a basis for a compositum of the form 
* the race of ^nib/tn* or Smhbhujai/ (Sambbujaya), 
* the victory of Sainbhu,* on tho lines of KatnlU’jd (Karaboja), 
which H held to mean ‘ tho race of Kambu,’ * and ITitmbu-jay 
(Kamba-jaya), ‘the victorj of Knrahu,’ applied to Indo- 
Chinese Eamboja.* The late Rev. S Beal’s suggested form 


“W>lJUPtlI«I}4,*»T0l IT.p 99 


‘ Pw rrDf««..» ti, ct WiJ»n»‘» 

• p 501 

J Lr;r‘'*T’' “r >» bon Ih, .polboj 

I’l oioToS .V*;” ‘ ohrooiolo, 

..1 b,„ pnsw 11, £„, ,b.„rtor .0 lU. turn. 
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Smhhhoja, which would mean ‘the united Bhojfls,’ as well 
as the quite untenahlo explanation by the well-hnown 
Professor Schlegel to the cilect that the derivation of the 
term is from Seinloja, the Malay word for the Phanena 
nciiU/oha, which, in the modified form Kemboja also gave 
the name to Kamboja,* are, of course, all guesswork; as, 


of ehtru, JTidi, tlins ffinog nse to a taratologjcal fonn, 
Tiviff-p'u-ehai or Tiimhnjapa, whicb boa nerer existed a reality (see CJtuin 
Jlseieto, \oI IT, p 04, and Jiiilltltn ie fEcoi* Franqaue d'Erirlme Onftit, 
Hanoi, 1902, t it, pp 12(>-127) I haTO, noTerlheless, often (bonght that 
(la Annamcae Eiig-p'hu trSi) might he a clomsy tranacnptioa 
of Udang-puau-thei {Uiluma-rndn-jaga), the* name of the city that became the 
capital of Eamhoja in a a ISIS If teferenm to Tung.p'u-eha* m Chinese 
literature do not occur further back Ibsn tbia date, mr conjecture « likely to 
proTe correct 

* See MerreiUee d« I’lnde,” p 174, and r'enn^.JVe for 1901, pp 175 176 
Crnwfuid tells ns (“History of the Indian Arcbipdaeo,” Tol i, p 438) that U 
IS in Java that the Samleja plaat {Kumen* aitme) is called Samiejo Foches 
Watson, in his “ Index to the Naoee of Indian Flants,” London, 1868, does in 
fact giro Samhat^ as the Halajt and Bamioja as the Sondanese nsmes for 
Plumtris tetitxfiU* Such being the facts of the rase, hov does the highly 
imaginatire Professor esphua that. Kamhoja being the local Polnnbang name 
for the llurntna erw/i/e/i/j, the natives should style their country SainUtja after 
the Suodanese name of the plant F This could only happen through subjngnboi) 
of Folenbang at the bands o( the Soodaoeso or yarsBeae in the tenth century or 
earlier, an event of srhich there u not the shgbtrst eridence The same 
authority (absolutely worthl&ss as a rule in natters concerning the ancient 
ceography and history of the Archipelago and Further India] again uniquely 
drans upon his inexhaustible imagination when he tells ns (op cit , p 176) 
“Nowire ksovrthat the latter form of Kmhodja oi Enmlxidja [sic] was pirr» 

8y thi ilalayt ['!] to the well known country between Annant and Siam ' 
How and from what sources he camo to know this, the worthy Professor iloe« 
not, of course, choose to discloee Wbat «■» rtaUg 4a t-now for certain is. on the 
contrary, that the claim to descent from a Kamhn Sragambhwi was pot 
forwarcl by the kings of Eambojs since a d 947. and at that prettr early date 
the countrv is said to bare been named ' Land of Kamha ' after him (see p 204) 
And note that snch a descent is claimed retrospectirely for kings of the country 
reigning since about a d 600 or earlier, oo that the tradition as to the 
dcnration of the name of the country from Kambv must go back to at least 
tho jienod just stated (See the more probibla deriration of the term (hat 
I have suggested on pp I56 157) rutther, the name Kanhiija — more 
frequentlT spelled Kam’iuja — appears in both Cham and Ehmcr inscriptions since 
the mnth century It has been traced as far back as a n 817 lU that of 
PO-Nagar at iJa trang , and rt may yet bo discovered in eliU older dated 
epigrephie monuments by and bye Under sueh circumstances, we must argu" 
that Professor Schlegel must bo the nmqne depositary of some as yet unknown 
documentary evulence, earlier than say the eigbth century a d , pronoff that 
‘Me J/atiyi’ have mven tho name ‘Krmkoiji' to tbs country we “o* 

‘ CSieiJoif/'i ’ If so the professor snmld do well to at once produce such cviiuncn 

before the public, otherwise thu Utter will be entitled to take it. A* many, 
including my humble self, already havo dose, that the eridenco in quoatiou only 
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an3ecd, it is as a rule has dropped from tho pen of 

both these hard-working Sinologists nncnt tho gcograp^ y 
of Further India and tho Archipelago Guesswork like 
this without the slightest shadow of evidence is hound to 
bewilder by its boldness, though convincing nobody. 

Here IS, then, my proof for the derivation from Sanihhti. 
Tho Chinese chart of about a p ld09 published by Phillips ' 
marks au island H Usti, j.o. * Sati-/o [or 

^ambbu] Islet,’ opposite the mouths of tho Jamhi Piver, 
nnd between these and Lunff^t/a Mt>t {Linga Strait and 
Island) This San-fo islet, left, naturally, unidentified by 
Phillips, may be the island now called from a 

village on its eastern shore, but more likely the far smaller 
one to the south of it, known ns Palo Pethala, which gives 
its name to Berbala Strait between it and the Sumatran 
coast of the Jambi district.* No doubt the form that tbo 


eiisls itt tlie Protes'or’i uai^oatioo lo tbe mcantiue 1 may rrfet bam to 
Leclero'c “Catnbodge, Conies et Wgendee,” Pans, 1805, where he will find, 

E p 80t-30o, that the advent of the Malap in Kamboja is first recorded to 
ive t^h«n place on Us west coast at Eampot, some 500 jeats ago , say, about 
AS 1400 They hailed from Sumatra 


* Jeiimaloflh$ C?<t>ia £raach Xoyal Amht Sottilj/, vol 'Ui, 18S6 

* I infer this from the fact that on the coast of Sumatra, opposite San-/o Islet, 
the cbatl shows a nvei marbed "5 Pi’pt (PaV-pit, Ba-bi, etc ), winch 
can bo naught else thau the BrrAa or /«mS« River fa cotTuptiou of the Sanskrit 
Purrn = ‘ old’) Below it u noted tho name ^ f^, CAi»-cAia»^ {'Old 
River,’ or lagoon), wluch Ifr Phillips, perhaps too rashly, has taken to mean 
Volemhani This may he comet in the sens© that J amhi -was part of Patamhang 
Umtory, Imt not ccrtaml) in the sense that I’aleinb mg city is meant to be 
sapitainted here, for further to the nght ft « soulhwards) we hnd three branches 
^ a MUgle river shown, marked respectively JTifAtitiip or ’Western River,’ 
C?ni».Aian^ or ’Old Riier,’ aad Tup^-lutp or ‘Eastern River ’ These seem 
Y' bo tho pnocipnt arms of the Polemhang River, now known as the Asm (oc 
Jontiang), the Sungsang, and the Upang (or sileh) Tho one after which 
lalmhaug hecomo best known in later tinwis to the Chine*« naa thetefoie the 
•central of them, i e the CTih <ht4nff, JTa-iaNf, or ‘ Old River,’ conespondmg 
^ tho actwi SuBgsawg (ev lo ntber wt ita latetal branches, the Talan? and 
Upang) U e mav gather fmtu the uboio that the old local name of this^nver 
WM ptoUhW RerJa. of which C5i« cAmm; u but the Chinese traaskt.on It « 
not clenr, in fwl, whether the name C»,«-cAian^ raorfceil below the P^,pi or 

(Jambi) River in the xnsp la meant as a translation of tlie common Mme 
-of this stream or else as a hint that here commences the iun»dicUoa ol ibo other 
CA.a.cA.aa-r *bich is Palembing In tho first wo wmU have 
-dwtnets equaUv called CAiu^Ataty, i e • Old River.’ by the Chine^^ viz ms on 
branch of”he PaleSibaS 

River, whKh bmch r-as prehiWy known tlso as JJerio, T.«f , or Bomething 
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term Samhhit or San-Jb locally assumed was, as usual, 
Samhhor.^ Originally some Hnga or other monument 
dedicated to Sambhu, i e. Sira, may have stood there, 
whence the island became afterwards known by the generio 
designation Pulo Berhala- But its specific name was 
unquestionably Samhhor, for the strait or straits near it 
and leading from it to tho Khio-Linga Archipelago were 
styled, as put on record in the “Sejarah Maidjm,” the 
‘Straits of SamborJ^ Though this term has disappeared, 
unless still represented partially and in a corrupt form in 
the strait now called Sabayoro, west of Smgkep Island, 
the record of it is quite sufficient to prove that l^ambhv 
or Samhhor, the old designation of the straits leading to 
Palembang from the north, must Lave come to them from 
the name of their southern terminus, i e. the Palembang 
district itself, which name must therefore have been 
^arnbhu, Samhhor, or a derivative of it; snj’, ^ambhu-jaya 
or ^amhhvja. Through this the Chinese term 5(7«/o-cA‘i 
or Sam^hiHl‘zat (Sam-bhor-ja>) becomes thoroughly 
explained, for it must be remembered tbot the first two 

to that effect (i e a^^ord mcaoms 'oil*) If »o, tbe homDDrmv m question 
must haie led to come coQfu*K>ii io tbe later Chioece reeuriu, altliough the 
muchief nay perhaps not hare been tcit cotuideriible, oviag to Jambi beiO); 
then part ofl’clembnog temlory 

* So e g in Eomboja, where there w an old city commonly called •SomtAor or 

SamloT, hut in the inscnptions pura I am ot q los* to underslaad why 

Aymoner (“Le Carabodge,’ toI i, ranc, 1900, pp 308-309} alio accepts tly 
altematiTC reading which is dcfecliTc, and entirely due to an orer- 

sight on the part of the Japtcnlo in omitting the sign for tho \ontl ii below 
the th In Xlmer it is fsulUly wnltcn iamtiir (= Sampuj), thus nnkiug it 
look like a contraction of ^a’nhhtr-pnn Dut euch u not the case, for, as shown 
by aereral Inscriptions in Knmboja, 6amHor is a mere modiGcation or inflection 
of the name ^uiiAn 

* See Lejden's “Malay Annals,” p 31, where it b roconaled that King 

Sangsnpotbi, baring left Jera, “eet sail and trareraed the sea till be amred 
at a strait, when, enquiring tbe same of a bill which be saw in new, one of the 
guide* answered, tbe hill of Xangga, and that tbe galley bad nra- amred at 
tbe strait* of Aiinior The news quckly reached ilcntan [ItmUng] that the 
raja . bad new amred at the streiU of Samtor '* Uenr, in 

“ I/gendra et Tradition* Lisionqnes de rArebipet Indira,” IVn*. 1878, p 
pnnU Semton (b {CimUm) in I u ireDsIation of the same story This U a proof 
as to the correctness of the new we hare expressed The streil loey lure been 
called both S^mier and Simiii 
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characters with which it is written are absolutely identical 
with those mahing up the name of 8an-/o Island. The truth 
of the whole matter may, after all, he that 
change its name at ell, but that the Chinese navigators, 
accustomed to reach it through ^mhhor or Sctn^/o Straits, 
as they called them, came gradually to completely confuse 
this name with that of Shih-H F&’ahih borne by Palcmbang, 
thus perverting the latter into San-fo-ch*i, At all events, 

I trust to have made it sufficiently evident that the explanation 
of this puzzling term must. be sought for in either of the 
two alternatives here set down. The second one has in 
its favour the fact, already noticed, that the Arabs always 
called that country Sarhaza down to the thirteenth century, 
thus giving us reason to infer that it never changed its old 
name SrhBhcifa, 

Having now cleared up the mystery that has so far hung 
upon, the cncmatolcgy of the Palcmbang State employed 
in both Arabic and Chinese sources, we are enabled to 
reconstruct, in its main lines, its history down to the 
period when it became a dependency of the Javanese 
empire of Mtijaplbit. Such a reconstruction, possible only 
after the results ottained through the foregoing inquiry, 
wc offer in the subjoined sketch. 


OUTLINE niSTOHY OP THE PALEMB.VNO KINGDOM. 

JL.t) 

671. Fo-snm or Soia-u Fo-snm kiagdom Bhoja or Srl-Bhya. 
Its capital, Bhaja, situated oa the (Mud) River, is the 
chief trading port with China, a regular navigation between it 
and Canton being conducted by a Persian merchant Large 
sca-going vessels anchor at tho month of tho nver The king 
o! lihoja owns ships, probably for commerce, sailing between 
India and Bhoja. He favours Buddhism, and his capital is 
a centre of Bnddhist learning in tho Archipelago , there are 
more than a thousand hh*Uv*. Gold is fairly abundant 
Dependencies of tho Ungdom aro- ( 1 ) P'o-lu shh (Barus 
15 a.,,' .ail 

on tic Old Stait of S.nj.p„„ a„d .onthori 
end of fto Unlay rcnimnln). I-fams (TaVatusn, op. oil., 
PP XXIIV, xl, vu) 
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G70-67S King iTo «u to, ^ % (Gomeda, Hanmedhas), of 
Shth Ji Fo tlnh, senda enroys to Chma (“Kan ITln Chuan”) * 
There can be no doubt this personage is the patron of I-tsing. 
■whom he assisted by forwarding him on to ITalayu in a n 672 
on hi3 own ship 

G72 One of the king’s sliips, with I tsing on board, sails to India 
vid Jlalayn, Kerti (north cast Sumatra), and the Ktkobors, 
reaching lamralipti (Tamluk) in the spring of next year 
(673), after prolonged stays at iTalSyn (two months) and 
Kerti 

688-695 I tnng is staying at Bhoja, except for a brief penod 
of SIX months in ^ n 689, when he takes a tnp to China. 
(Takakusu, op cit , pp ■xxxui-xxxni ) 

713-741 At some time between these two dates King JTo m to 
sends new tsnroys, presenting two dwarfs and two Siny fAiA 
slaves (dancing girls), as also singing and dancing masters 
(“T’atg shu") * 

7700-800 At some time between these two dates, perhaps sot 
many years before a n 802,* the maharaja of (Jaraja 
or Jaraka, residing at or near I’alcmbing) leads an arm^ 
expedition against Fmdr (sonth west Kamboja) seizing and 
bchcadiog the king thereof ns a pnnishment for somo slight 
indicted upon him (Ibn 'kahab. eircd \ n 8S0, ejtuJ Abu 
Zaid, Itiinaud's “BtHtion,” t i, pp 07-101) As a con 
pcquenec of this expedition Katnboja sixnii to have remained 
dcpindcnt (perhaps mon noonsany than de Jaefo) on brT> 
Bhoja until a d 802 or thcTcabouts (sto p 546) 

851 KalIu Bin (west coast of the Malar I’oainiula) is a 
dependency (or part of the empire) of Ziifj (I’ahmbaog) 
Sulaitnun (see p 558) 

864 Amongst the po»»eBsions of the maharaja there is also 
or UfrlHifl Island (••Jb&tang or Idau) FaM 
Island (west co-vst of Malay I’tninsula) belongs to tho Indian 
Jjlah jnnee ILn Khnrdalbih (pp S5C-55B} The !a«t 
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statement seems to mean that Kalah was ruled bj some 
Peguan prince, but whether independently or not from 
Palombang it is not clear Trom the next entry, howerer, 
it may be inferred that such a dependence existed 

880-900 The mahar'ija of 2ahQ rules oier o large number of 
islands, among which those of Sarhaza or Sffhota = 6ri Phoja 
(Palembang district), JJaml =- Lambri (north-west part of 
Sumatra) , and KaUh Abu Zaid (p 559) 

904 Si'T Fo cn‘i sends envoys with tribute to China (“Sung- 
shib,” bh 489)' 

943 The empire of the mahjr'ija is conterminous with India 
(extra Gangem, i e probably Pegu is meant) His palace is 
bnilt by the edge of the ‘ Gold bars Pond,’ whcTCin tradition 
says he causes a gold ingot to be tbromi every morning 
Sirira or Sanrali is ono oi the laJands (districts) constituting 
his possession®, others being 2anj or ^n»j (Zabej ?), Jtumni, 
etc Numerous Cbioamen have settled on such i^ands 
(especially m the Palembang district) owing to disturbances 
in tbeir country (in A D 878?) Slas'udi (pp 500,561) 

OSS SEaiBin (b Sin rattha or Sarawi) lies on o large fresh 
watercourse fonuiog a wide estuary, penetrating some 120 
miles towards the intenor There ate many streets and 
creeks, and the dwellings are partly on shore and partlj 
doating houses The waters swarm with crocodiles, which, 
however, are said to be harmless in consequence of a charm 
Lately a king named Ser Kulukalah was the ruler of Zubej 
Captain Bozotg (pp 564, o78) 

980 King Uji h 2Tit ta Ima Xi t an (Gupta b'lrita, or something 
similar) of Saitfo ch't sends an envoy with tribute to China 
(“bung shih,” bk 489) See pp 578, 679, where I have 
identified this ruler with the one referred to in the preceding 
entry 

9Cl King ZTii U Ua ta, etc , renews his attentions to the Chinese 
Court (op cit ) His envoys relate that the kingdom of San- 
fo cK'x also bears the name lltien h« (ila Tuan Im, np cit 
p 5G2) This IS the equivalent of the term Ssrirah used by 
Arabic writers (see preceding entries) Hia embassy only 
reaches China this year, hut he soems to have died in the 
interval, probably towanls the clo-e of a a SCO {Sec remarks 
on pp 579, 680 ) 


' twltiu uni loUwog rdmncM from 
op tit . p ISSitmqq and Ma Tnan Im, 


Chinese htcratttro son 
. p 501 ttwq 


Orotneveldt, 
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Ofil. Towanl* tin* rml of t1»N y«ar n dott mi'-iion arrirci ftt the 
Clilnoto Court from Kmp Shth-it^U-i/a (• Art Ojnf), who hM 
jii»t jiiicci't'JriJ to tho tbrono of San^o-th'i. 3ra TuonJin 
(op fit., p. 6C2^ calU thU nilrr Lx-hti-Un^nan-jih-Uh 
/]’ ^ Jli n 3^ (— lUnanjaya, or Ilrt^* 

lla^iftnpn*rr»j ?). 

0C2. Tlio Mmo kinp >crnl« thivo enroya with tribute. ("Sung* 
•hlh," loc. eit.) 

071. A new Tnii'ion is ilwpatched to Iho Chinese Court by the 
fimc ruler, with a tribute consisting of rock • crystal and 
petroUum ’ 

972. Tlio homage is nncwcil. 

07-t. Kew tnToya nro sent with a tribute of it ory, olibinum, rose- 
water, tlntcs, and flit.peaches, white sugar, finger-rings of 
rocV*erystal, glass bottles, and coral-trees. 

075. Another mission reaches China. 

. 080. King JJ or j|2 J , JUin-thh (■■ Harsa, 

Qriilhif}, sends an enroy. In the course of the Mmo year >t 
is reported from Cli*nu*ehou thot a foreign merchant from 
Srtn./o-M'i has arriTOil In that port with a cargo of perfumes, 
meslicinos, drugs, rhinoceros boras, and irory. (" Sung-shlb," 
loe. cit.) 

V83. King 72>/<r-r^VA despatches a oow aission with a tnbute of 
crystal, cotton-cloth, rhinoceros horns, perfames, and drugs. 
(Ibid.) 

085. Tlie ma«tcr of a ship from San-/i}~ci't reaches China and 
presents products of his country, (Ibid.) 

9S8. A new envoy arrives in China with tribute (Ibid.) 

990 San-/o-eVi is invaded by 5^<.j»*o (Saia or C'^ard State 
on the Malay rcninsnla ; ee« p 547), and war rages 
apparently until a n. 992, if not later Tidings of these 
hostilities reach the envoy of 988 while returning from the 
Chinese capital in 990. This personage, after waiting one 
year at Canton, sails in the Spnng of 992 to Champa, but 
hcanng no good news be returns to Canton to ask for on 
imperial decree in order that hia country might follow his 


I Fire-oil, ^ jUj, Ifica-yu, endently petroleum obtained from Sumatra, 
^as sent at about the same time (a s 954-989) as tnbute by tbe hisg of Champa. 
It 13 desenhed as tapable of bonuog in water with redoubled ngonr (See 
Ma Tuon-lin, op cit , p 645 ) 
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lead * The governor of Kwang-tnng forwariJs his request to 
the Chinese Court, -which grants it (Ibid ) 

350-1000 SAX 1 JA 2 A {=SrI-Bhoja) or Seiueah (= Sm-rattba, 
Saran) is the island (read ‘distnct’) on which tho maharaja 
resides Taras (see p 567) 

1000 TheislandofSERiBiH IS a dependency of China hluhallabi 
(see p 667) Trom the preceding entries it may be ecen, 
at any rate, that (iri Bhoja used to send regular missions 
(danbtlesa diplomatw^ as -well as commercial) with presents 
to China 

1003 Two envoys arrive -with tribute at the Chinese Court from 
King Sz ti Chu lo icu HI Fu via l‘ta« htca, ^ ^ ^ 4E 
^ ^ (351 ^ Cuda mam Bhumya deva, or IJhxipa- 

dna) They relate that in their country a, Buddhist temple 
has b*.en erected, and that they come to Sohcit a name and 
bells for it ns marhs of the emperor’s benevolence The name 
IS praiitc 1 for tho temple by an imperial decree, and bolls ore 
cast m accordance with tbc envoys’ request * 

1008 King Si U 2!(t lo P'l, SJ. d ^ ^ (^fi Haruvi, 
Mallavi, or hlanippiya?) sends three envoys with tribute 
1017 King JTjw (KUh S« «m ch a p*n lai S>S8| 

( Idht Bhoja bhCmi), sends envoys with presents of pearls, 
ivorj, Sanskrit books, folded fan liko between boards, and 
JOun htn slaves (sco p 507) 

1028 King Sht U Ttih Aica, ^ 1511 ^ ^ (htiDevo), despatches 
a mission with tribute 

1077 \n envoy from San/o-e5 « nitivcd in Cjhiua Ho is ono of 
tl 0 great panjandrums m that country, and the emperor 
honours him accordingly He must have tnet at Court tho 
ru^icin from CAu lirn (Chola) that arrived there this same 
year (**00 following entry ) 
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1 c from A P 1178 io 1370 Part of this gap Jna>, however, 
bo fillotl from information left ua Chao Ju hua from 
whom wo cull the following items, referring to tho penofl 

hctKfceti — 

1'>05-I2't0 Fifteen Stites are subject to 5<zw/i) M f m — 

] Tan ma hns, tl e capital of wl icK is sorrounded with 
a pnlisado C to 7 feet m tviUh by over 20 in height 
strong enough on the top for tho purpose of warfare (see 
Pdo 1901 p 128) Tho country produces campW 
etc , and mnaufactures gold aai stiver ware Perhaps the 
Jhwiifnny Kivcr cast coast of Sumatra lat 2°S (seep COl) 

2 L\ii/a r which can be reached m six days’ sailing from 
Tan ma-imff but there is also a road by land Products 
camphor rhinoceros horns ivory etc It pays yearly tribute 
to San/o eh * (op cit p 129) Probably the Zanjlsa or 
Zangnar River below Pcrlah , if not Langlat near Deli 
Pingal la Indragin or Rtga<i west coast of Sumatra (See 
p 599 ) 

3 Pi.nj f ng a neighbour of Ifos 4 5 and 7 (op cit 
p 132) Perhaps Ifong gong North Sumatra (seo p 599) 

If not Pu iun district near Malabu west coast of Sumatra 
(4® 20 N lat ). 

4 Teng ya ning a neighbour of Noa 3 5 and 7 (ibid ) 
■Undoubtedly Trung gaitng or TVtngait g North Sumatra 
(ibid.) 

5 Chta Mi tan or Ka ii Ian Ian a neighbour of J»os 3 
4 and 7 (ibid) Possibly Ggieng or Q»glen ^orth Sumatra 
(ibid ) 

6 iZ5i /aw (op cit p ISS) ^ (Sai fan So langj 

Host libely Chalang or Chellang near Rigas Bay west coast 
of ‘Sumatra Otherwise it may bo tho Eirer Silan forming 
the boundary between Asahan and Batu bam (3° 10 J» lat ) , 
or else either tho Penii-tiran River (in Jambi) or the Pe»ilan 
m laugbat Professor Schlegel speaks [T*o\ng Pao 1901 
P 133) of fl 8ilan tribe in Deli but this is probably Sihu 
andnotiSTan There is moieorcr a Rircr and district 

on tho west coast of Bangka (2® 24 S lat ) 

7 polo an lying at four days sailing from Ltn ya t- 

from which it r-’" »i«« *»» i.t» ♦!.« land route (op cit 
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pp 130 aol 134) ■Eather Sman, north coast of Sumatra, 
Bela can near Deli east coast or Binuieanij on the llakau 
’River (See p 600 ) 

8 M h t H ?!l (op cit pp 108, 134) Gold 
and silver wares manufactured Very likely Jelalanj on 
a small stream a little to the south west of the present Jamhi 
town in I" 42 S lat 

9 Ck itn mai ^ (op at pp 128 135) Gold and 

silver wares manufactured I take this to bo Sem<^vi or 
Smmeei tulgo Semoj on the homonymous bight the Tehh 
Semam tA’i Celestial Bay (or Harbour) ’ into which 

debouches the Pasei Itiver North Sumatra The dialectal 
pronunciations of the above Chinese characters are T» yni mat, 
Sen mat etc 

10 i’a < a ^ (ibid.) Gold and silver wares manu 
factured I am incltoed to think this place to be Pedada or 
Pxiaia (which is, no doubt the hitherto unidentified Ptrada 
of Do Barros) lying between Samalangan and Pasangan 
North Sumatra although it may be Bedagv East Sumotrfl 
3® 31 N Ht S(?e also p 541 N B —There is another 
Pedada on Pedada Strait Kateman district 0® 16 N lat as 
well as a Pedaua just below Pcrlak 

11 Chahhu or Kalaket jljB ^ ^ (ibid) A very 
puzeling name Ha Tuan lin (op cit p 486) mentions 
(from Sung history under a date corresponding to a n 1116) 
a Ki lo Ut or iui lo het ft® ^ ^ very likely the samo 
place as lying to the south of Chht la (Kamboja) but at what 
listanco he docs not state I hare tl ought about the country 
inhibited by the CJ arat tnbe® but this would not answer it 
being situate I to the east of Knmboja Neither would the 
territory of the Clarau and CSi n which is in the south east 
e si all probably have to look for the name Karagx KraJtai 
ijargai Garget or eitl er on the cast coast of Sumatra 

or utiglhouTing islands On the cast coast of Sumatra we 
mcTtly lave llovae Sam or Karau KunneJt, Guju and 
Ma or Jlala. on the north isoa.rt J'wrw in itidacca 2Iala 
and Gargaei in Kedah rmally we have ChagaUUgat tho 
Hantawi lolandcrs off the west coast of Sumatra The last 
term which IS at tic same time the one that answers best on 
linguistic grounls cspcaally m Us possible contracted forms 
ChaUgat or CaUgal unfortunately belongs to tnbes situated 
too far away for onr pnipo«c Cold and sUvet ware is 
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PV 120 mil 131) Elite i?tril«ii, nortli toasl of Sumatra; 
/!<r»ir«a MOT null ca<t coMl , or lUmtcart} on llio llnUn 
■Rwct (Sco p 600 ) 

8 0 ^ (op cit, pp U8, 131) Gold 

BTid Stiver ^nrcs manufacliircd Very likely Jelatanj ou 
a small stream, a little to tko eoufh west of tlio presont Tambi 
town, m 1° 42 S lat 

9 Ch'm wai, fiJ 4, (op cit, pp 128, 135) Gold and 

silver wares manufacture 5 take tl«s to Ijo S«n1ic» or 
StmSuei, txilgo Stfmoy, on the homonymous bight, tho T«hi: 
Smuiei, ‘Celestial Bay (or Harbour),* into which 

debouches the rasci lUver, North Sumatra Tlio dialectal 
pronunciations of the above Chinese ehanclcrs nro 2i'ym nifli, 
Sen ffifii, etc 

10 Pa ia, m (*1**^ ) nlrcr wares manu 

•factured I am inclined to think this place to bo PtSaHa or 
Pirfaia (which is, no doubt tbc hitherto unidentified Firada 
of Do Barros), lying between Samaringan ond Patingan, 
North Sumatra, although it may be Sedagt East Sumatra, 
3* 81' N ht See also p 541 N B — There is another 

Peiada on Pedada 'strait, Katcman district, O'* 15 N hit , as 
well as a Pedaica just below 1‘crlah 

11 Chialohtx or Salohet, Jfl (ibid) A very 

piuzhng namo Ha Tuan hn (op cit , p 486) mentions 
(from hung history, under a date corrtsponding to i p lllC) 
a Ka h 7iit or Ka h hn ^ very lively tho same 
place as lying to the south of Chfn It (Kamboja), but at wbnt 
distance he does not state I have thought nhcnit the country 
inhabited by the C^nrui tnbes hut this would not answer, it 
being situated to tbc east of Kamboja Neither would the 
terntory of the C/ara« and CA«r«, which i3 in the south east 
"We shall probably have to look for tJio name Karagt, Krahai^ 
■Gaigai, Gargn, or OaXagt either on tho east coast of Sumatra 
or neighbouring islands On the east coast of Sumatra we 
merely bare Ratcas, Kara or Karat, Kurxneht , Oagu and 
Ala or JIala on the noiih coast, Jurtt in Malacca, JTaXa 
and Gargati in Kedah Tmally we have ChagaUlegal the 
Mantawi islanders off the west coast of Sumatra The last 
term, which u at the same tone the one that answers best on 
liESuiatie Etomds, ejpmdly .» its prasible contacted forms 
Cb,l,,ai or nnforhmsMy belong, to tnbe, situated 

too far oiray for our pirpose Gold end ,i 1 to -renre » 
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1077 At this period Chu Urn (Choji, Koroinantlcl) is stitcJ w 
Sung history to Imro heen already tributary to Sanfocht, 
hence u reply is sent to tho CV5« hen ting on strong paper 
with an envelope of plain Bilk, instead of on gold flowered 
Bilk, etc , as done with independent kingdoms Tins eub 
ordmato position of Chn htn in respect of San fo ch't is said 
to he still endunnp m HOC (See Ma Tuan hn, op cit > 

p 686 )* 

1078 Unvoys from Sanfockt reach Chim, bringing silver 
ingots, pearls camphor oil oltbiQUiu and other products 
of the country 

\0%0 A gTtat dignitaTj Irttm San /a nmves at Canton, Faying 
that he hid the direction of affairs m his country He bring* 
a letter from the kings daughter lo the superintendent of 
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taJe .B Cto« Btocters. bbG presents of BStas 

camplior and cotton clott 

1082 Ttaee eoiojs om™ ot tie CSnoose Conrt bmp-S SoM» 
lota, Sosveis eontomg peetls. BStus cmpbor, and o»er 
ranltes 


1088 Three other envoys come with presents 

1094-1097 Between these two dates they once again tnahe then 


appearance 

1106 On the occasion oi the TCception of envoys from P'« 

M li" or “P»hd of BurmO. the president of 

the Board of Bites submits to the empeiot that ‘ Chu ?t«‘ 
13 a vassal of San fo (Jit ’ hla Toan Im op cit , p 586 
(Sec entry ahove undei date 1077 ) 

1156 King 5*1 li ATa hm fo *fte ^ SSK § 
hlaharaja) sends envoys •vnlhtnlmtc 
IIG8 Al now tnler (son of the prece^g) succeeds to the throne 
of San /a cA < (See entry under date 1176 ) 


1172 The hing of Sanjockt eolicila from the Bmperor the 
authority to purchase copper for shipment to his country 
and to engage Chinese artisans to convert this metal into tilea 
•wherewith to roof his own residence (after the fashion oi the 
XmpeioT B palace in China) The Emperor grants the request, 
hat with tho eipiess condition that it he not renewed (M a 
Toon lin, op cit p 566 ) 


1178 hew envoys from San fo <h*% amve with tribute Ti e 
Emperor, finding that the presents he usually gives m letutn 
for tribute are rather expensive directs them, not to come 
to Court any more hut to maho an establishment at Ch'uan 
th on (ae Zaitun) in Euh hien ptovujee On this occa ion the 
^ngoC San/o-rXihaswfomation conveyed to the Chinese 
Court that he has suteeeded to his father s throne in the 

r ^ “ B lum (Ita 
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le from A D 1178 to 1370 Part of this gap maj, howcrer, 
bo filled from informatioa left us bj Chao Ju-kua, from 
whom ^0 cull tho following items, referring to the period 
between — 

1205-1240 Tiftecn States are subject to viz — 

1 Tan ma b»jr, the captal of wl ich is surrounded with 
a palisade, G to 7 feet in width by over 20 in height, 
strong enough on the top for the purpose of warfare (see 
Totmg Tao, 1901, p 128) Tho country produces camphor 
etc , and manufactures go! 1 and silrer ware Perhaps the 

Ilivor cast coast of Sumatra lat 2°S (seep 601) 

2 Xtn ya *» which can be rcacbe<l in six days’ sailing from 
Tan ma Imy, but there is also a road by land Products 
camphor, rbinoceros boms ivory etc It pays yearly tribute 
to San/oeht (op cit p 129) Probably the LangUa or 
Languor River below Perlak if net langlat near Deli 
Rmgal in Indragin or Jiigas, west coast of Sumatra (See 
r 699) 

S Feng /mg a neighbour of JTos 4, 6 and 7 (op cit, 
p 132) Perhaps Mong gong North Sumatra (see p 699) 

If not Su hun district near Malabu west coast of Samatra 
(4“ 20 N lat ) 

4 Tetig ya ning a neighbour of Nos 3 6 and 7 (ibid ) 
Undoubtedly Trieng gadtng or Trxngaiing North Sumatra 
(ibid.) 

5 Chxa ehi Jan tan or Ka k\ Ian ta i a neighboiu- of Nos 3 
4, and 7 (ibid ) Possibly Gxgieng or GigJrn North Sumatra 
(ibid ) 

G Six Ian (op cit p 133) |J3 (Sailan So lang) 
Most likely Chalang or Chellang near Iligas Bay, west con«t 
of Sumatra Otherwise it may be tho River Silan forming 
the boundary between Asuhan and Batu bara (8* 10 N lat ) 
or else cither tho Finn uran Piver (in Tambi) or tho Baxlii' 
m Langkat Professor Scblcgel speaks [T'otrtg Pao 1901, 

P 133) of a Silax tribe m Dell but this is probably SxJa'i 
and not Silan Thera is moreorcr, a S*tan River and district 
on tho west coast of Bangka (2* 24 B lat ) 

7 Fo la an Ipng at four daj^’ sailing from Lxn ya t 
{rota which it can also be rcacbed by the lond route (op cit. 
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TP 130 md 131) Either JltriUa. north coast of Sumatra, 
Belaican near Belt cast coast > or Jt4nuicanj on tlio KnKnti 
Elver (ScQ p GOO ) 

8 Jihloi'tns, n 3? (op PP *28, 13 i) Gold 
ant <11701 wares manufactured Very likclf JeManj on 
a small stream, a little to the south wc«t of tho present Tarabi 
town, in 1'^ 42 S lat 

9 CA'ien «w», ,£ (op cit,pp 128, 105) Gold ond 

Sliver ■vrates laanufaoturcd I tnlto tins to bo or 

Semaicet vvl^o Sttnofj^ on the liomonymons bight, the Ttlok 
Stm wi, (_jL, •Celestial Bay (or Harbour).’ into which 

debouches the Paiei Eivcr, Korth Sumatra. Tho dialectal 
pronunciations of tho above Cbincso characters aro Tt'ym mat, 
Sen mm etc 

10 Baia (ibid ) Gold nod silver wares manu 

factured I am inclined to tbinV this place to be TeSaSa or 
Piiada (which is, no doubt the hitherto nnidentified PiraSa, 
of Do iarroa) lying between Samalangan and Tasangan, 
ITorth Sumatra, although it may be litiagt East Sumatra, 
3° 31 N lat See also p 541 ^ B — Thero is another 

I^edaia on Pedada Strait Katcman district, 0® 15 U lat , ns 
weE as a Peiaiea just below Bctlab 

11 fo ^11 or Kahhtt jjFD ?5 (ibid) A very 

puszlmg name Ha Tuan Im (op cit p 486) mentions 
(from Sung hutory under a date coircsponding to a » lllC) 
a Ka lo 7iit or Ka lo het jjD IJS very likely the samo 
place as lying to the south of CAftj la (Entnhoja), hut at what 
dwtante he does not state I have thought about the country 
inhabited, by the Cl arm tnbe* but tbia would not answer, it 
being situated to the east of Ramboja Neither would, the 
temtory of tlie C/arau and Ckitru which is in the sonth east 
Ve shall probably have to look, for the name Karajt Krahat, 
‘Gargat Gargei or Galagt either on the east coast of Sumatra 
or neighbouring islands On the east coast of Sumatra we 
meiEly have Nairas Kam or AhniH Kurinelti , Gayu and 
Ala or Hala on the north coast, Juru in Mcdacca Hala 
and Gargan la Kedah ymally we have Chagahlegal tho 
Hantani islanders off tho west coast of Sumatra The last 
term which is at the samo bmo the one that answers best on 
linguistic grounds cBpeciaUy in its possible contracted forma 
CMlegal or Gahgat unfortunately belongs to tribes situated 
too far away for onr purpose Gold and silver ware is 
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manufactured ol«o in the State of Ka lo hei, according to 
Chao Ju kua /Vfter all, the place in question might be 
JarQlu, J&Iot, or Juldl, a petty State on the east coast of 
Sumatra ubo\o Ferlak and immediately below the Arakundur 
IliTcr The Kta h }et lying soath of Knmboja may be 
a distinct State perhaps Kal&Lah, an old dietnct of Vest 
Borneo 

12 Pa fiM/i-ny or Pa hnp'ing, E ^ ^ (op cit , p 13C) 

Probably 2/^r«n2any in Deli, 3®42 N lat , and net Palembang 
the name of wluch is spelled P o Un pang, by 

Ifa Huan ad 1416 (Qrocncveldt, op cit , p 19") 

13 JTtin i 0 , ^11; (ibtd ) Barbosa's Zunda kingdom 
South Vest Sumatra, corresponding to the present Indrapnrn 
district (*^oe aborc, pp 450 seqq ) 

14 CJitn pj, ^ U (op cit , p 188), or Kam-p%, Kam p«* 

*'A reTolting colony of San fo tK't with a worlike population 
probably Mabys carrying on a trade in tm irery, and pearls’ 
(Jouni Roy Analie Soe , 1896 p 487) Not likely to bo 
Xampar, the same of which is spelled the 

Chinese map published by Phillips , nor Jempa or Jumpa in 
PaiuDgan North Samatra There is a Kamp\ promontory at 
the north point of entrance to the Canjn Asin, asd a Rkmpat 
island at the north east end of Aru Say, either of which may 
be the place intended JKttmpat is howorer, in tho Chinese 
map just alluded to, epelled ^ ff, jTan-pof which fact 
condemns the latter olternatiTe From the fact of tin being 
an article of trade in the country, some distnet on tho west 
coast of the Malay Pemnsub may be meant (Ohirbi) 

15 Zan uu h or Xam bu ri ^ fit ^ (ibid ) - Lambn 
Sends yearly tribute to Sanfo ch » {Jeum Roj Attaiic Soe , 
1896 p 482) See the treatment of this toponymic in fie 
ne'^t section, devoted to Argyre 

Besides, Chao Ju kua tells ue the following interesting 
details — China collects together the gold and silver wares 
manufactured and sold at Tan ma ling, JihAo i mg, Ch'ien 
mm, Pa la, and iTa lo-kei (Wbs 1, 8, 9, JO, U above), and 
offers them to Sanfo-eJ'i (T*mmg^Pao, 1901, p 128) Fven 
year ships go from San fa ch't, Ch to {Kat to=Telok Kmxt, 
West Sumatra P) and Chen pi (Kampi, Ghirbi P) fo A’Wh />'* 
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(Malaljar) Products are earned Irom Nan i>‘» lo San’/o~ch » 
and Chi lo fa hinp {^Kwula 3^)o«j;, or Tio»3, on the Perak 
coast?), (JoKin Hoy ^8wi«c Soc , 1896, p 486} This 
explains the influence that the Zdbty empire had succeeded 
jn creating for itself id Southern India For other countries 
in Sumatra producing pepper, see abo\e, pp 450-461 

12o0 Malays (/(iralwi) undoubtedly from the 2!uifj empire, 
Suiaatta, Ud hy prmco Candra hhAUU, attack Ceylon, but mo 
alter some difficulty repulsed (See p 624 ) 

1270-1275 A. second invasion of Ceylon by the same people, but 
U'lth the aa^istance of Tamils from the Southern Indian main- 
land takes place between these two dates (Ibid ) 

1274 SiniRAn is the largest of the islands (read ‘districts’) 
The sovereign the UabaTajo, is one of the richest potentates 
of (Tuithcr^ India He has his residence on the largest 
of such islands [le Sanrah^^ Sarba a] (Ibn SaTd) (See 
p 672) 

Here intervenes a gap of well nigh a century in all 
records Both Harco Polo and Odonc seem never to have 
heard of Sn Shnja, or else they forgot all about it 

1371 Having been summoned to allegiance by the newly 
established hlmg dynasty, King 31a la^la cha Fa la pu 
^ ^ ^ ^ A ^ I* (Mabimja Trabbu, or Purba?), 
•ends envoys with presents This monarch may be the 
Samsapurba of the * Sejarsh Malayu,’ who reigned for some 
time over Tolembang (See Leyden’s Halay Annals, ’ 
pp 23 seq) 

The country now becomes split up into three pnocipalities, 
each with its own chief 

1373 h.ing Tan-ma sfta na a SSt U' SI) ^ (Dbarma Sena?), 
sends envoys with tnbntc This is principality 2fo 1 

1374 King Jfa ria ^a Fau Jin pang ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(hlanuba Tralamba Babunbang), despatches, in his turn 
a mission with presents This « pcmcipahty No 2 and the 
term Fau hn fang in the ling % name may, as Groenevcldt 
suggests (op cit.p 193) stand for Palembang 

1315 Kms Si«j cSin Ii. !/a Ian, (f (ju £|: ^ (SangiOiora?), 
sends tribute IhisispnncipaluyNo 3 
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have ruled over any otlicr part of the country Hut quite 
apart from this there seems to be no question that, as rvo 
have repeatedly pointed out, tho capital of the country 
must have stood in tho early days, and may bo oven during 
later periods, on tho Tarabi Riior First of all no have 
tho evidence of tho ancient remains (images, etc ) to 
which wo had occasion to call attention (p 601), on that 
stream Then various circumstantial indications, among 
which IS tho fact that gold for which the &ri Hlvoja State 
hecaroe so famous is almost csclnsuely found, at any rate in 
largest quantities, m districts situated on or about tho upper 
tributaries of the Jamhi Riier namely, Limun, Bltang* 
Aeei Paughalan Jamhu, Kurinchi Further, Iho peculiarity 
that the name itself of the stream, Tamhm, is not very dis 
smnlar from the Ohincso transcript S<i>t/o ch t or Sam lu^fsi, 
to which it may, as likely os not hove given origin And, 
last but not least the statement though by no moons 
absolutdy reliable of the Ming bistormns that at a later 
period the place ivhero the 6rst chief of tho country (had) 
lived was called 0/‘ati jm (= Jambi?) • If this identification 
u correct this would be the first instance in which tho name 
Jamhi, appears in Chinese history, unless we consider 

the same topony mic to be alluded to several centuries earlier 
m what 18 repre'^ented m Sang annals to be merely a title for 
the lungs of the San fo ch t country * Apart from this still 
doubtful point it seems strange that the name of a district 
which was like Jambi so important a centre of trade and 
civiiization, should have been suffered to remain unrecorded 
for BO long a period not finding even a place in the 
detailed list of the fifteen districts subject to Sat/o ch t 
drawn up by Chao Ju kua There is of course some 
jastiBeatton. Co be found for fins silence m the argument 
that Jamhi from its lying in such close proximity to 
Palemhang -was likely to be confounded with the latter but 
the real reason seems to be that the connection between the 
two States was very probably far more intimate than it has 

* See Groenerddt op «t p 196 

* Itid p 188 
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Starting Erst with Ptolemy’s labadiu or Sabadin, there 
can be no doubt that these terms represent the vernacular 
Indii forms Taha^dtu and Saba-dm of, respectively, 7aia- 
itlpa (or Pern diipd) and Saxa (or Jai(i)-dlp(i (or •dtipa) 
Pa'Hsien’s Ya p^o i'i {Yahadet, Ja^ha dax, Ta-ba'dm) 
stands for either Yabd dm, Jabadiu, or Yaia-des, Jatfi dek 
In the last syllable di, tlit of the coinpositum, we already 
detect traces of o. softemng tendency towards a palatal ji, 
je, ja, if not oi a guttural g or k, which we shall find later 
on IQ Zabfj, Dabag, and Jaiaktt 

We next come to the Arabic Zabfj (Sulairaln, ah 851), 
which should perhaps he more properly read Zahaj This 
may represent either Jataja, Jataju. (the Jaxa race or 
people), or Jataka, a derivative of the collateral prototype 
Doralfl or DacaAn, known since at least the fourth centurj 
1 1 ) which became in later ages exemplified in the Syriac 
Drtioj* or Zahag, the Persian Jaiakn, and the Simhalese 
'<Inrali( Of the absurdity of the suggested connection 
between Zub<u and bn Blioja I have already spoken, it 
ttbtolntely cannot be entertained 

It is with Ibn lOiurdldbih (a d 864) that we arrive at 
the fairly correct spelling Jdhah, lost since Ptolemy’s time 
Ills example is followed later on by Edrisi (a d 1154), 
Ibn Sa‘id (ad 1274), and others Yakut (ad 1218), 
Abii 1 Fcdl (a d 1321), ond Ibn Batuta (a d 1345-1346), 
boa ever, go still further and present us bumatra under 
tin. name of J&tcah, which had alreadj been made known 
b\ Marco Polo (1292^ under the form Jaia (the Less) 

But It IS not only in foreign litexalurcs or traditions that 
wc meet with such names for the island of Sumatra and 


' p 67 

''ts putiUAwl ia the Bilhothepa 

()n<-nlal»ClcmeaUnAtM.c«n» IwJWihSmoa VwmantM lol u, ^ 
oOO w ^ a UUn tmion Tbc lIs wntten wad 1333 It 
,UtMthat ml503 tbe I .tna«h El w lalhm S 

CMJntry of lie Inhw Aod to the uUod* of iho wti that era i 

•. « aaJ Tlicro caa bo bo donU that hire ^ 

In lU^lJu-U DW (4 I) ISIO) occurs the form Zj /— ti nn t \ 
«hich we pr lahlr find tirrepLunl u ^vawaV fM 
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the chain oi circuinstnntia\ evidence proving that, of nil 
the islands of the Archipelago, Sumatra was tho first ono 
to bear tho name Jara, and tho only one properly entitled 
to he recognized under auclr an oppeUation in all tho 
accounts of tho ancient travellers donu to at least tho end 
of the thirteenth century. Tho last links in tho chain Just 
referred to we are now going to give as a conclusion to our 
inquiry. They are the evidence of tho population itself of 
Sumatra, as well as of their neighbours ; tho voice of over 
half a dozen nations and tribes, who unanimously bear 
witness that Sumatra was the original, the true Jaiti, and 
that rl v\as so even long after tlio present Java had horrcnscd 


rtbev] came aho mto other called Jnj^ue, Cambnit, Sotor ” {IlaVluTt, 
n, 42J) Here o ccilla has doubtless dropped from srhteli should 

thus read meanios&aaihAVt ilence iiu poMi^io thaVUMbosa’s 

Amliiiit mnj atiod (or i e Sambasra 

1521 — Tigatetta, after menftootog SuTOolraand Jara Vajet, states 

Java. Mth on lies at halt aleajnie fton Jars Major, and ts ns large as tho 
ulnnd ot (Mndetre) Ileoce, cither hladura ur Bult is meant hon.. 

(BamusiOfOp cit.tol 3&9rrrto) 

1S76 — >Girolamo Potto, iq tho map attached to Porcarchi’s boot, p 160, marVs 

1 Sumatra, srhicb he does Dotnsise, although mahing it essilrrecognuablo 
Irotn the rarious Uogdoms mapped there, ru , (^matra, Pedor, I’arrr 
(Tos'iU, etc 

2 Lata StAzon » Jssa 

3 Iata htrvon = Borneo (Bimia = Buniei, Bnmai, is marhed on it), 
this he mahes smaller than Cdolo, omng to his foDoivicg, 1 helieii, 
hlasunultanoTransilTano’s nens (see Rsmusio, Tol i, p 351) — Poreacchi s 
" L'Isole piu famosc,” ttc , V enetm, 157G 

1593 — Prerost, quoting authors of the Mriod. says the island usually called 
Java is sometimes stjled the Gfnt Jaia, in order to distinguish it from 
A ueighhoTmng isIthS termed tho £it(2« Jaia, ot Bah — Ilisk gen des 
Voyages,” Tol tiu, Pan» 1750, p 154 
It will thus be seen that the terms Great Jaia and Lxttl-i Jaxa hare been 
inaiscnrajuAtely applied to different islands at ranous times, according to the 
Twws of the lerersl trarellers , or, putting the results in formula s^ape we 


1 Gbsat Java = Jara (SI Polo, 1292) Borneo (Conti, 1440 and P,-. 
Manio. 1430) Jara (BarbU, 1516 and Pifmfetta, 1531) ’ 

i Java = Sttinatra (SI Polo 129Z> Java (Conti. 1440 and PK•^ 

*’ •» SamhawS (Barbosa, 151G, and Pii’afi.tfn 

1521), Borneo (Porro, 1576), Bah (1506) ' uii^afetto, 

p»«. ■«, ti.i 

moude” hence, the reason for the ohors httle 
means exhaustive, will throw some light into 

geography ^ comer of medisial 
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from it her nnme, n1oD{* with tho traditions nttachc<l thereto 
Here, then, is tho oridenco m question, Tihich, for facilitj 
of reftrenco, I isubjoni m a tabulated form — - 


Ti'B ‘Mit-irt* or 
^IMATIU Ann CAit.su 

Dt WKOK 

\lTHORmi* 

Ja V* {•bJShdU, nlursl 

Jia (wJsTa) 

Jht C» (vDSTS) 

Jarala («sJsTaI:A) 

OhfU (Chw*. 

(.kt il>t (nJaraVa) 

pX pp (C Iwtl 

CAi rpd, P2 

Jati) 

C'Asiel (Isrs) 

Themsclfc* 

T) e llsiUk 
Tbn&alirci of Nut 

TI 0 Cefloneso 

|T>e Kbrn n 

|t1c toniinese 

Tbe 

D« liirro* Deradi iu 
lib f.cli 1 (An 1553) 
lt«B der l4tli, "Merreillrt 
/ de llo le,' p 233 

Sii lwIo4tf fJimnic? ■» (rirru 
A-n 127I1-1280) 

/lAfllre ContcuctWffPodfti 

1 pan* 1895 p 30Q And 
[ other writers on Iiamboja 
rlt net a ‘ D et onnure 

I AnnamitcPrau^aw Pan* 

1 1609, t 1 r 

1 Ull ff» 

Kl Ca I Clsn? nawat s 
throDiele p 158 (eirrJ 
AU 1753) nnl other 

8 smw# wfonli 


I inaf add, morcorer, that the of Menaog hahau, 

CoDtral Sumatra, aro termed Chtialrahci by tho KhinCrs, 
uhereos those of tho Malaj Peninsula arc called, as with tho 
SiTraese, winch is, as w© hove seen, the proper name 

of tho territory tbej inhabit 

And the Jaaaneso, it wiU now bo asked, the fortunate 
inhabitants of the ‘true Java' so dear to tho imagination 
of Sinologists and Arabists, what aro they designated ? 
NVell, I am sorry to say that until a very recent period 
the Indo Chinese nations had no name for them, nor for 
their island either — a most ominous sign that they had 
not the honour, until very lately, of becoming acquainted 
with either tho ono or the other It is only from the last 
two centuries or so that the EbmCrs had to invent for them 
the distinctive designation of Chtv« I'acS * As regards 

' See LeclJres “Contes et Llgnuks Peru 1895 pp 297 d 
306 In ‘'umese records Malay t id ha&j Nobsmas ITeiooirs (fonrteentn 
cctIutt) nnd Vataj * in Kb4n lAang HasrerstSitoRucle p loS 

» Lecltre, op at , p 306 
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tlieir delightful island, all they learned were the natnes^of 
some of its paramonnt States, sneh ns, for instance, Kalapit 
(=Sanda-Kaldpa district), Jokatra (= Jakarta), later on 
Bataria, founded 1619, and MatammJ Intercourse between 
Champa and Java commenced somewhat earlier (cn cd a p. 
1380-1390),^ hut it is very donbtiul that the Cham ever knew 
that island under any other name than that of the State — * 
Majapdhtt— with which those relations were estahlished 
In conclusion, I trust to have made it pretty clear that the- 
Island of Java and the Javanese did not become known, 
if at all, to the neighbouring nations on the Indo-Chine«e 
Peninsula until the end of the thirteenth century and later ; 
and then not under the names of Jata or Jara people, but 
under those of the Javanese kingdoms to which they 
belonged. Further, that the terms Jaia, Jaidka, DatOy 
JOatala, C'haici, etc , have always been understood, not only 
by the people of Sumatra or of its borderlands, but by nil 
nations of the Indo-Chme'^e Peninsula and even Ceylon, to 
mean the hlou*Eh.mec descended inhabitaDts of Sumatra— 
tbo so-called * Malays ’ — and, by aoalogy, the Island of 
Sumatra itself, which, even by the Malays on the opposite 
coast oi the Malay Pemnsula, was, for that very reason. 


* Jilatra u £ist mentioned in the tonn in the Siamese ehronicle of 

KrOq Ltinii" Hawat, p toS (date abont 1130), ns beni;f tben in amica'ble 
nUUons With the conntrr This was, of conr>e, al^ead^ the penod of Dutch 
rule thcie Itatanns, the reMm in the «onth-east o{ Java, » Ttferted to- 
* twtury eathcT, a d 1653 

f«o nonUon ol the former mighty empire of Slnjapahit ocenra m either 
. lamcse, KhmSr, regain, or Burmese records, although, as we hare seen the 
*^agara kretagama” of the fourteinth century tells us ’how 
^at State was then in tnesdlv relation with Avuthia, Ligor, Kamboia. and 
^cr tangdoma on the Indo-Chmeeo continent niiere mav a cood ^deal^f 

not her capital Aynthm and for w 1307^ 

her influence with Jara fMajapahtt) to indoce the^lXr^'r ^ 
(r-emhang, 

* 6cc Ixiifen-. «■ Malay AanalV p date u my own r-ct.fied one 
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called tbo ‘Country of tT'dw?.'* To this day a Sumatra 
wmd IS called an Angin Juica, i e. ‘Jan’a Sumatra] 
wind/® by the Singaporeans and the iiati\e3 of the Straits 
generally ; and benjoln, wliich is certainly not a product of 
Ja^a, but of Sumatra, ia accordingly termed Luldn Jdicl? 

thus SCO that from Ptolemy's daj's down to very modem, 
nay, even recent times, the name Jaia for Sumatra (but 
more properly for the race that very early settled on it from 
the Indo*Ohinese mainland, can be traced in an almost 
uninterrupted sequel. It now remains for those who, after 
a perusal of the ovcrwheliolng mass of evidence we have 
adduced above, still hold a brief for that "Pearl of Islands, 
Java," to prove their own thesis — not by mere airy specu- 
lations, but by substantial and well-autlienlicatedi evidence, 
as we have been doing througbouC the preceding pages 
Having thus endeavoured, to the best of our ability, to 
throw as much light as jwssible on the principal and perhaps 
most ancient appellation of Sumatra, it would seem to us to 
be guilty of an unpardonable omission were we not fo say, 
by way of conclusion, a few words on the uaines after which 
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■cither t>i6 laknd UseU or the most Botcd parts ot it liaiQ 
been known at Nations times to its own people, as we m 
to tUe neigUbounug Slalajs on tho opposite coast of the 
Peninsula and to foreign nations, including those of tbo 
Western world Sucli names, for tho first notice of which 
the date could be uscertnined, will be given hereafter 
cbronologicallj arranged m n tabulated form ; here wo shall 
deal first with those tho birth-dato of w hich is so far either 
undetermined or hut vaguely known 

The following are the designations applied by tho ^lalays 
on the Peninsula to the various parts of Suraotrn — 

1 TlVAir Jiwi, <ijtj = the ‘Country of Juwi’ (Kedah 

Annals, ch 13), a name, if not for tho whole of tho island, 
at least for tho uorthem half, or more, of vt Date, rircd 
fifteenth or sistccoth century a » 

« Pen: Avdalas, JJ, ‘Tho Andhah, AndhiXa, or 

Andhra Island’, or, simply, Andilat, Inialat (sec p 012) 
(“Sejarah Mai lyu,” and Leyden’s Malay AonQls**p 20) 
Date, about fourteenth ecutury This is said to have been the 
name then, or bofon, that, applied to the territory of ParaUm- 
hang or Perhmhang the present Palembang, 

3 PrtoPEacnA, JJ, the ‘ Guttapercha (or, more correctly, 
Gitah Pereha) Island ’ , from Far^a, F«r^a, the Persian 
word foi a rig, a Tcmnant of stuff ' (Dulauner, lu Journal 
-d«i(t/ijMf,l8-|7,p 125 ) Date, unknown * Ifewbold ( ‘ Straits 
of Malacca,” Loudon 1839 vol ii, p 222) identifies Pith 
Ptrtha with the Jamln district 


di«cn«sed rtnnoltw of tbo term r»to Ptnha Dr Bost 
” it iQUomng eibtonal noto to p 83 of tbfi E«ava relatiag to ludo 
Pula * ' Aecw^g to Von der Tuol ( Malay Diet 1880) 

Vtolwwni IS,- pertbs island* occotding to the Ibba Favte ftad 

mbabitcd marlvn ‘the 

• BatiWV.-\\ i 1 opinion was first nromanded br Van der Tank m his 
/W/aW ColooelLow in i\xo Jounml of 

* The n^o ^ people to the eastimd »o Sumatra 

-appears to ist taowwlil northern part of Sumatra) first 

Tol It UcBcoolcn ‘MalaySlwellames,* 

IfCi Marre i Iransl , p‘n 30 *” ‘1^® chronicle ot Pasei 

Mcaaogkaban Tho ic^i, Zl,uf^ m*?***" temtory of 

•c twit ol Al« JVreJ. " <pi»t 0l Ath.S oa' ft. 
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4 Pirto Mas, the ‘Idand of Gold,* and not ‘Golden 

Island' as it has been lyncally suggested in order to identifj 
it ■with the classical Sutaniadcipa, which, we haye shown, 
far more probably the Malay Peninsula Tins designation 
most refer in particular to the Jambi district, the most noted 
for the precious metal Bate, unknown * Ifewbold (“ Straits 


' 1 tsing (a d 671 695) twice relers to Sri Bhoja (Talemhang- or JamTji or 

both) as CAiu r7ou ^ ^fj, the ‘Island of OoJd ' and not ‘ Gold Isle ’ 8S it 

has been hitherto assumed (see CboTannes, op eit , p 37, note p 161, n. 3 , 

andp 186] His commentator R»jjapa(eighteenth centur}) identides C5tn * 

with ^ CJn hi (ffae (itn) or Chin tha ^ ^ (Ktm ehin), the 
silver producing country situated at some 2 000 h {rirrJ 400 mde*) to the west 
of Ti nan that we have shown (p 164) to corr^pond very probably to HwSn 
taang s RaMolaitla and to be therefore situated on the npper part of the 
hlalay Femnsula I should not thick after all Hist kaiyapa is right in his 
suggestion for I t«uig refers auquestionably to Sn SJya by his term Cfiin <ha 
and not to n In mth w| ich be was ac«]uajn(ed as enJencod b) the fset that 
he mentions it by name (see Takaknsu on cit p 17) IFa mat accordingly 
conclude that raJembiing more probably Jambi nas already Ino m in I t»ag a 
tune I e the seventh centun a d , b) some namo mramog the Gold bearing 
Dutnet or ‘ Island of Gold ' The queMion is now to find out wl at such a name 
WES bke TVae it Pita Jf/ttf I hardly think this drsignalion bad alrealy 
sprang up into being tl en although it is possible My impnee on u Tathor that 
ib» Urn jlndala jindtra Andhra or something siniinr whi h ae arc told was 
the old name borne by that distnct is what ueone— or was tiken to in(«n>~ 
‘Gold bearing Dutnet’ or ‘Jdand of Goll Let us remember that Conti 
distinctly states (nrni A n I4t0) i4 a (or Andaman) to mean the * Island 
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ofllalacca,” London, 1839, vol ii, p 215) states that according 
to Malay tradition Pu!o Mu means the Menang-hahau empire 
sitnated in the heart of Sumatra 

5 SouA-vo, (Sihrang, Sabaiang) = ‘ On the other side,' 
‘ Across the Straits * , commonly applied to the part of the 
cast coast of the island lymg opposite the Malay Peninsula 

Date, unknown (SceSwettenhnm’sMalay-Enghsh Vocabulary 
London, 1887, p 101 ) 

G MEfi^a-KABAU (or ^tsriau), country of the 

* Vanquished Buffalo ’ This only appLes to the Menangkabau 
State, the name being given to it in memory of a combat 
between a buffalo from Majapabit sent to challenge its 
congeners in Menangkabau, in which tho Menangkabau came 
off victonou« ‘ This must have occurred m cired lS77-~ 
1380 A n The former names of Menangkabau are stated 
to have been successirely Tanjun^ £un^a, 
tho ‘ Capo of Flowers ’ and Po^ar nyun^, ^ 
the ‘Fence of Ruyany (trees)’ 

(Tekoog b ’), a very doubtful oue given by 
Leclfcre (op cit , p 297), u ithout quotation of his authority 
told to bo applied to Sumatra (more probably part of itl 
bccau«c “it emerges [or emerged?] from tbe sea"* 
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8. Ta'cad rAtr«ni>o, so collctl by the Javanese according to 
Crawfiml ("Hist Indian Arch," p. 323). This name, 
however, can only imply the rnletnbang district 

AVo must now turn lo tbo term iS»»iatr«. About the 
origin and first employ inent of it as a general name for the 
whole island thcTo stiU csisla no little misconception.' It is 
beyond doubt that such a term sprang into being with 
tho foundation of the city of Sumatra or Samudra in circa 
1270 (see p C13),* which stood on tho left bank of the 
Krung Pasai (or Piisoi Ili\er), ut some five miles from the 
sea (Telok SemiinI Bay ). Tho derivation of tho name given 
in tho "SejaraU ilalayu" from SemUl-tuja, 


to identity with the Fien.i‘»H or UJ 5}*, 3j£ and 

:gj5 or Tu-ehuH, ^ referred to m Sni hutoi7 'f* Tcan^liD, 
op cit , p 611] u being situnced Across tbe C%in /<o Car in n southern direction 
and at 8,000 fi («ir^ 000-700 miles) from /«•«»«« (Kamboja), and therefore on 
the east coaet of Saautn Sco for further remwLs tn/ra 

> iliteoneerition ondoubtedly. when to socb modem and scholarly worts ae 
eg the “Sssnjs relating to Indo China” we dod (2nd series, vol u, 
p 60, nl pas<<ieea lite the foUowiog •• Saoniitara, the ancient name of 
iVioey [I I], which occasioned the whole island to be railed br the Portuguese 
[sw], who sailed wtth Arabic pilots, Sumalra, a Bama with wluch tho natives, 
not used to mis vnth European, are not acquainted ” It must be admitted that 
this IS distinUlf misleading, for not only ^aminferii was not tho ancient name of 
I’asai (which was founded after it), but the name Sumatra u recorded for the 
whole island, nearly three quarters of a rentarr before the adrent of the 
Portuguese, ^ Nicoio Conti, who states that the uinnd ‘‘is called by the natires 
Seiamulhera [ghamadars] ” (See hlsjor’s “India in the Fifteenth Centn^,” 
part u, p 8 ) Beinaud says (Intr to the t»eogr of AbuUeda, "p 409), but 
without quoting his authonties for hu statement that it was the Arabs who 
ertended the denomination Sumatra to the whole island after Sutnatra city had 
been founded In the absence of eaidencoto thvt effect we mast regard itis ns 

s As shall see directly, Sumatra State alnad} appears in the history of the 
Chinese Tuan dynasty, under the names Sh mu ta and Su-mti lu-la^ with the 
date A D 1282 The city must hare, accordingly, been founded some years 
before that , say, eired a d 1370 It most be remembered, in fact, that, 
according to the chronicles, after Smnatra city had been founded Islamism was 
introdnced into the country Then the Jang wedded the daughter of the Perlflh 
ruler and had s son by her (i e Sultan if ulit u-l ^aher), whom he set np in duo 
course to reign in Sumatra citi Botaoenaflerwanls the old tin" founded P*“* 
and transferred his son lo rule over Pasai. Thus, bu interral of at least twenty 
\ ears must have occurred between the foandatioo of Sumatra and that of its sister 
city Pasoi Now, if this u the Burma hrad of by Marco Polo while at Samar i 
(Samadra) in 1292, we get the dat« ad I 270 cired for the foundation of 
fennintra city, whiib date must be a ray dose ey^roach to the truth 
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■a *I/irge Ant’* — from the legend of an extraordinanlv big 
TeprescntatiTe of the Formicidsc family having been discovered 
•there by the famous hunting dog of Marah Siln, the founder 
oi the city, ivho, in duty bound, made a meal of it, — ^must, 
ns a matter of course, be classed along wuth the other fanciful 
‘ etj mologies ’ ofEastern invention, ofirhich we Lave already 
found 80 many edifying samples It is perfectly certain 
that the true derivation is from Sainudt a, the origmal name 
being lery likelj Samudra pura, as we have noticed m 
^amhoja (p 220) Of such a terra, meaning the * Oceanic ’ 
or ‘Sea cit},’ Snmundar, Siimimdra, Samttndara are dialectal 
■corruptions (occurring m the Urdfi, or Hindiistlm, and 
Tolugu SamuiHlar, Samitttdn, Sa7mtndan), which 

explain the forms Samadra, Skamiilhcra, Su mkn ta la, etc , 
met with m the “Western as well as Chinese literatures of 
the tune* 

With those premises wc may now proceed to give, 
chronologicallv arranged m the subjoined table, the pnncipal 
forms of the name Sitmalra met with in local as well as 
foreign literatures, exhibiting the process of its auccesaive 
tnnsfonnations, adding also the other names applied to the 
island at various times since the foundation of Sumatra city 
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cm ONOroOlCVT. o\omatoioo\ Ot SLVMIU C1T\ am^ 
ISMND 6INCF Tlfl ^OU^DAT^O^ OJ BUMATHA CIT\ 
(nrru Ai> 1270) 

1270 ored Sasicdiu, (Samndru), tily, foundctl bj- ifaraJ* 

Sllu, 0 fiibcrman from Piu'ngan, (Ipn^ 

about half way between the Ksaj llutr and bamalSngan) 
“(Sojarah Mai kyu,'* ch tu pp 70-71, Singoporo cd.acl 
Chron I’usm ) 

1270-1275 StnoDAA Dacl L*SitSji, jlj, the name fl«sumctl 
by ‘^nmatn city upon the introiiuction of lAhtniism Km;; 
Sfanh Sllu becomes a conrerl to the Muslim faith nod 
n««uinos the title of Muliku 1 Saleh, ^Lsll Shortly 

afterwards he weds tho daughter of the Pcrlak, ruler 

Oanggang Putri by name, by whom he has two sons the 
elder being named Sultan II Iilu^l 7uher, 

("^jarah Ifnluyu ” and “Ilikuyat Pjja rujo Pu«ai ’ ) 

1282 Sc ur TA (■•S-imndni) State sends u Minister to Quilos, 
who meets a Chineso en%oy there and is persuaded by thi 
latter to despatch, on behalf «f hu master, Takur enroys to 
sabmit an addrcM and to offer presents to tho Chinese Court 
(History of tho luan Dynasty, E IT Parker in the Aiiafic 
Quarterltj Jinteie for January, 1900, pp 131-132 ) 

1282 So un TO Li, ^ ^ ^ (Sdi mmA (u fa=SaiQudaia), 
State , Ti«ited on his way home by the Chineso envoy above 
referred to, who persuades the chief of the country Tian PaU 
(a mero title mconmg tho ‘ Lord Ruler,* important, however, 
in this connection as showing that Islam bad not perhaps ns 
ret obtained a foothold in that territory) to send to China two- 
envoys named Hassan and Sulaunan (Ibid , p 132 ) 

1286 j So uc rr LA sends an envoy to the Chinese Court (Ibid ) 
1286 So m£s ka (evidently a contraction of Sii mm ta na see 
below, sends envoys) (Ibid ) 

ctred 1290 The kingdom of Ferlak bemg invaded by the eoemiea 
opposite (from the Malay Peninsula) its people take refuge 
in Samndra Suljan Maliku T Sdeh sets up his elder son 
Malikn 1 Zaber, as mler in Samndra Then ho hmlds Pvsai 
city and instals him as ting there (‘ Sejarah 

Malaru ’ ch vii anldnnn Pi«ci) 
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3292. Java Mdtob, island (»= Samatra). 

1292. Siuaea or Saiiaecba (=Sainndra; or else, Samakurok 
district on tho Pasai Hirer, south from Samtjdra ; or SamawT 
Pay?); and Hama or Batman (= Pasai, Basaim) kingdoms, 
(llarco Polo, bk. iii, ch. 9.) 

1293. Sc-MT-Tn-ni, ^ /JC ^15 j|?l (5«A-w«-fur« = Samudara) ; 
an envoy sent there from China to renew its allegiance. 
(Hist. Yuan Byn., hk. 162; Gtoencveldt, op. clt., p. 155.) 

1294. Sc-Mir-tr-u, id. Its envoy, who had been detained in 
China awaiting the result of KQblai’s war with Java, is sent 
back with presents. {Atiatie Quariirhj Jtevtew^ loc, cit.) 

1309. Pah-sir (ss Piaai), special envoy despatched there from 
China. (Ibid., sec also p. 614.) 

1310. SthiSTRA (— Satnndra) Ra^tda-d-dln (Elliot, “History 
of India,” voi. i, p. 70). 
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have to aUir its ilatt to ab 1320-1330, that is to say, at 
pomP fiftptti to lirtntj' years befon. Ibn UatuJ I’s visit 

1323 cirflt Sbuolth-v (■■ Samandra, Sumundri), or SiiorroBi, 
SixououA, SuMuoLTfiA Tho pcoplc, whctlivr inoa or iromen, 
tattoo their face and oilier parts of the body,’ they an. la 
constant war witli tho«o of Lamory (Limbn) which u an 
whnd (road ‘ilistnct*) to tho north of it (Fnar OJonc, 
llaoiusio, 1583 <h1 , vol u, { 2t7 rsiie, Do DacUr, 
“ L’JjctrLDio Onont au JIoyAn-Agc,” Puns, 1877, pp I05-10(> 
and 477-178 ) 

1345 IsLAMi or Jawau j«Vs^1 O'" Corvrnr or Jawah 

oS. (—Sumatn) inth tho capital SaMATni, »jLa^ 
Its seaport, which is a 1 irgt nil «pjc on the seaside, lies at four 
miles from tho city, and is called Sar^a or SarhJ, — 

(Ihis, lutherto unidentifieil, must ho Terltt, which in the 
chronicle of Pasoi is always mentioned ns tho anclioroge, see 
Marres “Ifist des Ilois do Pasey," pp 32 02 etc) The 
Sulim’s tutno is Stfahlui ythtr, tlXU (TIus must 

he a mistaho for lits son Muhku 1 Hnhmud for tho particnlars 
related by the author about tho former apply to tho latter 
and Ifuliku I 7 ihcr coul I hardly be still ahve at this time 
since ho was already of ngie at tho time of the foundation of 
Pusci, in cxrea 1290, see above, see also hfarre, op cit, 
pp 44-45, n) (Ibn Patuto *3oyagos dibn Patoutah 
Fans, 1858, pp 234, 229 scqij) 

1346 (Oct —hov ) IhnBaluJa returns to Sumatra from China nnd 
stays there two months (op cit , pp 306-309) 

1376 Ilia TiupoDASi (for Toprobana = Sumatra Island), called 
llayno Cauhj (= ITcnang habau) On some of its mountnms 
live giants twelve cubits in height very blacL and insane 
(i e the Batta tnbes) , they ent all the white stningeis they 
can lay their hands upon It is tho lost island of India, an 1 


* Face tatlooiB"' is menbetied m Chinese records es being praehsed in 
JVa ht (rh a enrnU State in the mountaiiu to the west of the Smuatra Lmgdom 
The people there saj-s lla Siuid io bis Ying yai Sheng lin (a d 1416J 
tattoo the r faces with three po nted green figures and for this reason the r ruler 
1 $ tailed the king oi the H ra mu 1 1 Tattooed Faces ) Fei Usin states later 
on, in his Hsing ch s Shiog laa* (1436) ol the same ‘^tate The men 
tattoo their faces with repiesentat one of flowen and animal’ (Gnjeneveiat 

op c t , pp '*18 219) Professor Schlegel tamelates part of the former passage 

ifins all tattoo upon their faces fanai^uhir blue figures as a distinctiie 

I Vo nq Pao 1901 p 349) On face tattoo Bg see our remarks aborc pp 3o 

368 Of our identification of Aa km irh we shall speak m the nerf section 
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atoanch m gold silver, and predoua stones It contains seven 
citits — (t) miaro (on south east coast = ilallaiu ilalayu?) , 
(2) Dxnhj (=DeU?) (3) Utnlay (on northeast coast 

^ Wen hi Malai Meo t«lak?>,‘ (4) Soniar (on north 
coast »Ghuti or Haru Samara?), (5) Zeroa (on north west 
coart =Lide Lubok Lamcn, or Lambn ’) (6) ITalao the 
centre = ila\abu’) * (7) an unnamed city deserted on account 
of ‘nates (on west coast =* Tclok belong ?) Catalan Map 
(Cordier’s L’ Extreme Orient dsns 1 Atlas Catalan de 

Charles Y, pi «) 

1375 Iix-i Ia\a (= Java Jana Zanej = Samatra or Borneo, 
I''laad?) It prcxloces eagle wood and camphor spices 
galanga nntnicg* cinnamon os well as maces iJfyio 
Ftmnarnm (north coast) * and cities of Malao (north coast 
=» ^lanidti Bay, the Xlatalu of Captain Bozorg s ‘Ajaib ’ 
nrf* I i/r<r \ppcndix II), Amui (west coast) Smeicra (on 
ni*s» coast « Semcrahan one of the old (hstnets? or else 
Sarawak Samarcha Samara?) Citalan Map (op cit pi j) 

e\rti 1377 lASit comiacred by the armies from Majapahit 
(Jam) Tlio then rcigmng Soltan Ahmal takes to flight 
nobody knows where (Bami Chronicle Sco Marre op oit 
pp 91 9a As regards the dale it can be deduced from that 
of tic Javanese conquest of lalcmbang which took place at 
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about tlio Birao time, i.c. in i.n 1370 or 1377, aceonling 
to the iri'it. of tlie Ming Dyn., bk. 321, see Oroencvcldt, 
op. cit., p. 193.) 

1383. lIst-v.J'v-TA-sv, ^ ^ Ji ^ (SuTQundal'i, SamuTulftTa), 
State. Sultan 2ra-U IFu Ta-Jm, M tJi VC IS- (3/aM- 
icm/- T k/./rt ■■ 3IuUku-l-Z5lior),* senile an enToj* named 
An-im-frh, /V Si (Yam-pat-i, Am»bal.a), to the Chlne*o 
Court with presents. The report of the audience granted him 
hj" the Emperor remarks that Jlni-uln-ta-na is the same as 
the name being changed to the latter form iu the 
reign of Hung TVu (* ». 1308-1398). (‘Piea-i-ticn’ section 
of tlio ‘‘T‘u-?hu.cht-ch*cng’' cycloprcdia Sco T‘oung-P(J 0 , 
1901, pp. 3-11-3-12; also Quarterly Rttine for January, 

1900, p. 135. The proper names have, however, more tahio^ 
been mangled there, and their identifications arc our own.) 

eiVcfl 1390. Su*uI:r*Ts<t~&, Ss P? ^ jE*] (“ Samundam “■ 
Sumatra city and State), marked on the Chinese mop pnbllshed 
by Phillips {Journal Chtna Branch R.A.S., Tol sr, 1885, 
p. 22], and map) This is the first time this spelling— 
introdnccd, as noticed in the preceding entry, during the 
reign of Hung "Vra— occurs in docnmcntsry eridence to hand ; 
it first appears in history in 1405, the date of Chlng HoN 
initial visit to Sumatra 

1403. Str-sifiv-TA-LA. (as above). The Chinese eunuch Tin ch'ing, 
being sent on n mission to Jova {Chau~ra), also calls, by 
instruction, at this country, as it lies on his route. Its 
ruler, Tiai-nu-h-a-pi-imy, ^ RlJ T* ( = Zeinu-l- 

‘Abidin, sends envoys along with Tin-ch‘ing 


1 Onr identification is corroborated by the fact that Zaher or Dhaher is 
artnaSiy •pronDonert Tlnhtr Vj the Malaya Mana'a “Hirt fits IVois fie 

Pascy," p 43, n ) 

* There can he so doabt ss r^srds this identification, wbich is my own 
entirely Schlegel, loc cit . enggests ilwr-^SerfrfiM or i,ur~el-altdin , and 
Parker iSeniir .Abu’din ' And yet the Chinese characteta clearly read Ttai^nn- 
U-a-iid or Z<u-nu-li-a-ptt CuNr, M that a nmCake la impossible— except t*i 
a Sinologist It may interest botti Professor Schlegel and Mr. (now also 
Frolegsor) Parker to know that there reigned at least one Suljan Zeina-i-AbidiB. 
if not at eamatra city itself, at any rate at its sister foundation Pasei JIu eto^ 
isgiteaintha “Sejarah Malaya.” eh ir (see Leyden's “Malay Annals, ” pp 21^ 
219) It briefly is as foUowa TTik ruler bad s younger brother who, aupportrd 
by the populace, rebelled and sopplaBted hin Sultan Zeinu-UAbidio thereupon 
fled to fitalaeca, where Mansur ^ah waa reigning This prince sent an araeii 
expedition to reinstate him at Pasai, whidi country was eonijnered by the Mala«a 
men, the usurping rayarunningawaytoUie woods. No sooner had, howerer, toe 
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to go to Court aud carry ptcseuts Tlic Emperor tcstows on 
the pnncc the title of ‘Emg of Su men-ta la ’—Hist Hmg 
Dyn, hh 325, Tounj-Pao, 1901, p 343 (Groencveldt, 
op cit , p 211 , Astalie Quarterli/ Snietc, Jan , 1900, p 135, 
lor a cursory hint only) 

1403 Sc nt'x Tiu. (as ahoTc) Envoys sent to this country in the 
beginning of the reign of the usurping emperor Ch'eng Tsu 
(a d 1402-1424), m order to lufonn its ruler of his accession 
and to summon him to Court — ^Hist. Hmg Dyn , bk 325 
(Groencveldt, op Cit,p 211) 

1404 Sc ids TA LA The Emperor of China despatches envoys 
to present the chief of the country with velvets silks, etc , 
and to bnng him to the iinpenal Court — Id (ihid ) 

140o Sc siE> TA tA The eunuch Cheng Ho, being sent to the 
IVestcm Ocean, calls at this country The father of the 
reigning king, having been attacked by bis western neighbour, 
the JVh lu-frh Country of the Tattooed Faces,’ Ewtt mtm), 
was killed by a poisoned arrow Tbe king’s son being 
still young, the widow swore to marry the first man who 
would avenge her ko old fisherman having thereupon taken 
up the cudgels lu her favour, attacked the king of iVa lu 
irh, slew him and married tbe Queen — Hist 3Img Dyn , 
bk 325, Ha Huan’s “Tingyai Sheng Ian ’ (Groeneveldt, 
op cit , pp 208 2li) Parker, in the AsiaUc Quarterly 
Steuic, p 136, makes au anachronistic jumble The king 
reigning at tbe time of Cheng Ho’b visit was evidently the 
parvenu , and tbe xulet who had got killed in war was pro 
sumably Zeinu 1 ‘ \bidio< 

1406 ■Hsawfviava Envoys from Champa complain at the 
Chineso Court that Siam has been molesting her mission 
thither {Aiiatie Quarterly Jteitew, I»o cit, p l3o) The 


Milacta fleet lelt for their own country than the fagitire mja returned and 
oer8Bor«OTerthrewtha n^htfulViiig Zeianl Ahidm These ereuts ere nlactd. 
as it has been seen, nedcr tbe reign of the hfahcea ruler AfaasQr ^sh whvh 
accoroiog to the oatire ehroBolegr extended from A.n 1374 to 1447 It i* 
untonott* aywerer tlut swh u cMoaotogv eauuot be lehcd upon and that 
r‘'* ^sh must b. *lto4d to between U58 r,4S llso 

for in 1450 be u mcnUoticd as barmy sent tribute to China and 

p 251 ITan^ tu £Ad a Alinsur Sbab) It is therefore scarrelr « * i.? «k ♦ 

the Zemn I Abidla of 1403 u one and tie same person 

Bine name dethroned m Man.ur . time The® ^ 

child of the former All the sane, it wiU bare been nnw * ^”"£1 
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grievance really is tlat some ships from Champj (apparently 
tound for Samatra State) haviog drifted over to Pahang the 
Siamese outhontiea there had detained and molested them 
Sumatra State also complains to China of Si mese violence 
and pretensions to exclusive sovereignty ( C7 ina 
vol xxui p 256) See above for Siamese conquest of Pasai 
under the date 1300 IS^O Sum. very probably still claimed 
suzerainty over that State 

1407 Su Mjjf XA LA Its ruler Sultan -Sai pan a ft chen 
^ M ^ (=Hondal Abulm? this being evidently 
the old fisherman) sends his mtmster ^ HU M. 
to the Chinese Court to otter prolucts oi his connlrv 
Tribute is now being brought regularlv every year — Jim'’ 
yi 1 ung ohih (Great Geogr of the ilmg Dynasty) and 
Kuang tUDg T ung chib (Gen Topogc of the Canton 
Prov ) for thedatcof tbeeniba<s> {T'outu Pao 1000 p 344 ) 
1409 Su jiiV TA LA The quondam fisherman arrives at the 
Ch nese Court with, presents and is fevourobly received by 
the tmperor — Yiog yai Shing Ian (Groencveldt op cit 

p 208) 

1412 The parvenu returns to Sumatra when the son of tl e 
former k ng 1 avmg now grown ip secretly leag les with 
the nobles kills bis stcpfithor tie fisherman and takes I s 
throne A nephew (another account says a younger brother) 
of the murdered fisherman 5 « Ian la ^ ^ Jp) (“ Sikandar 
Sekander) by name having n’tec ublcd his followers will 
their fam lies runs away into tie monntains and fortid s 
himself there after which I o soon begins attacks witl a vie 
to revenge the death of his undo — Ting yai Sheng Ian 
and Hist of the Ming Dyn hk 325 (Grocneveldt op cit 
pp 208-9 and 212) The Hist of the Ming Dyu bk 304 
however giies a some vl at different ver on stating tint 
a pretended eon of the ting La I killed that pnneo and j ut 
himsolf on tl c throne btmg on rv that ht got no shan of 
Cheng Ho s pre cuts he collected soldieta ami attacked tho 
Chinese army but ho was beaten and pursued os far as 
Lambn where ho was tutcn pnsoner ivith his wife an I 
children (sccQroencscldt op ct p 1G9) There must have 
been some oi er«ight ! ens on the part of tl e I istonogrophcv 
1412 Envoys are sent to the Chinese Court II (ibid p 2-1) 

1414 15 8c aiiv ta li Tho ennoch ChEng Ho amvts tl vn for 
the seconl time with bis dctt 8 kandar dwsatisfed ho d I 
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gel a 6\\atc in tUo im^ml presents attacks the Chinese, 
hut IS routed, pursued as fat as Lambn, taken prisoner and 
scut to tho Chinc'ie Court rrhere he is condemned to death — 
“Ting yai Shenp lan,“ Trhicb puls the date of Chi.ng Uo ** 
nsit in 1415, and Hist of tho ilmg Dyn , hk 325, ivhich 
putsit as in 1414 (Groencicldt op eit , p 209 and 212) 
1414-15 Tho king sends entoya to prc<cnt his thanks to the 
Chineso Court (Op cit , p 212 ) 

1416 Sc lri^ Ti. Li The anchorage lies opposite a Tillage on tho 
sea coa«t called Ta ?w man, ^ "Q* Ci (»» Tnihan, Trumunf 
perhaps Trrlei, see Ihn Batuta above) Thence going south 
east for about ten /i (cirfti two miles) ono arnics at tho city, 
vrhich IS not walled Tln.ro is a largo brook running mlo 
the sea (i e B asta Ilwct or Ktung rtt<»ai) — * \ing yai Sheng 
Ian ’ (Qroeuci cldt op cit , p 208) 

1417 Taiuouam Misob (— Sumatra Island Tajtrchanti Major 
being applied to Ceylon) — Planisphere in Palazzo Pitti 
Florence (Santoretne Ili«t do la Cosuograpbio,’* etc, 

TOl u) 

142C Earoys reach the Chinese capital with congratulations for 
the accession of the new emperor— Jen Tsung 1424, or 
Hsuan Tsuug l42o-l485’ (Loc cit) 

1430 Cheng Ho being sent out to the Archipelago and other 
countries, visits Sumatra State for the thud time (Loc cit ) 

1431 SoiiEs TA lA sends out eovoye twice to bring tribute to 
China (Loc cit ) 

1432 An armed expedition from China calls at Su mm ta la on 
its way outwards to Ormuz — Chuh Tunmings Chien 
Wen-chi (C/i«a Perifw, Tol ui p 329) 

1433 The same expedition calls at SutiSniala on its way 
homewards to China — Op cit (ibid, p 328) 

1433 So uas-TA ia forwards n tribute ol dragon s blood 

1434 Su SLUf TA lA The king s younger brother 22a~h (= Ali^ 

cS” afr “ “ 


H35 Som-itili 'naiiEClimglims Cliei,^w„. 

ra.w™ OTS«ma< _ .Al, ^ 
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Court* This cnroy stitcs that the king is alrcaclj" old, anl 
desires to abdicate in fnroar of his son, called A pu tat, 
fSJ h 3^ Cc^idontly Ahl 7atd}, srho Js acconlingly appointed 
king of the country From this timo tnbnto to China becomes 
prailuollj more rare — ^Ilist Mingl>yn,bk 325 (Groeocvcldt, 
op cit pp 212-213) Parker {Atiafte Quarterly Iterttw, 
No cit , p 137, lias A‘pu $ai yth it for the name of the king’* 
successor, which makes it evident that Aba 7aid is the name 
intended 

circfl 1440 SciAiiuinEn.4 (Shamutlicra = ^irmitfrai Sammudara, 
see below, under enbies datcnl 1520 and 1602), the island 
Tapbouina, so called by the natives There is a fine city 
The men aro cruel and their customs brutal Tho ears of 
both men and women are very large in which they wear 
camngs ornamented with precious stones In one part of 
tho island called Bateeh (= Battak) the inhabitants cat human 
flesh, and ore la a state of coostaot warfare with their 
neighbours They keep human heads os a valnablo property, 
for when they havo captured an enemy they cut off bis head, 
and haring eaten tho fiesh store up tl o skull and use it for 
money -^Nicolh Conti (Sea Major s India in tho Fifteenth 
Centniy ’ pt u, pp 8-0 and Kamusio 1563 etl , Tol i, 
lol flSO lerio ) 

1486 So MAf TA tA (Sumatra State) Envoys from this country 
reach Canton, but not being favourably receired no more 
missions are sent out — Mist MiogDyn bk 325 (Groenereldt, 
op cit , p 213) Parker says (op cit , p 137) that this 
mission was apparently a ‘bogua’ one 

January 1497 Suuatba IsMwn, very large —Gerolamo da Santo 
Stefano (Xlamnno toI i 1563 ed f 345 cwjo) 

1503 Zaitatoba Isuvn (= Samudari) also called Tbafobaita, 
king of Paz^e (= Pase Pusai) — Giovaniu da Empoli (Be 
Qubernatis ‘ Stona dm Viaggiaton Itahani ’ Liromo, 1875 
P 114) 

1505 SusTATBi IsxAirr, ancientty called Taprohana — Barthema 
(Ramusio rol ii f 166 errso) 


1 TarVer m fhe Astat\e QuirtaJj ^*ub ten StuatiTj ISOO P 137 say* 

* In 1434-35 the King gent li » brother (? brothergj Ha 1 du ban (f aoo^ 
Ha ni cl5 ban to Court — it is not clear whether there were one or two xaea 
However from the account we follow above rtaeemsprettyclcarthattbebrothers 
sent were two oi whom presumably one vag Al and the other Johan by name 
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1506. The first Portagueso land on tlie Island of Sumatra , Aclim 
19 the leading State — ^Eollcwijn’s ‘‘Poknopto Ocscliicdeni«,’^ 
etc (-4»»a<u> QjMrfer/y ^erieic, January, 1000, p 137) 


1507 Qahatrx, noted for fine long popper (Correa’s “Lendas 
da India,” toI i, p 739 ) 

1511 Pacesi "Porto do Plisai, Busaim], quo he o 

pnncipal da ilia do Camaira " Bicgo Lopez do Sequeira calls 
there to demand that Ifelagta, a refugee from Malacca residing 
■with the king, he handed over to him, but tlio request is 
refused (Op cit , Tol. n, p 216 ) 
hoTemher, 1511 Pacesi The king, haring heard of the 
Portuguese conquest of Malacca, makes fnendlj’ overtures 
to the Ticeroy there (Ibid , p 267 ) 

1511 Sauotra, Sasutoa, Island Anonymous letter written bj 
an Italian from Lisbon on the Slst January, 1513, telling 
how be bad been at that island m 1511 (De Gubcrnatis 
op cit.pp 374-375 ) 


ISIS ZiUATKi, Latanni (-Javanese?), Gobes (- people from. 

in Malay A^rl — Chore or Huru, Am, cast 
coast of Sumatra, and not ‘Guzcrati,’ as De Qubematis 
slovenly explains), nations trading at Malacca — Letter dated 
ironiLisboo, 6th June, 1513 (Do Qubematis, op cit , p 38C) 
March, 1614 Pacesi Jorge d’ Albuquerque calls there , tho 
kmg again assures him of his loyalty to the Portu»Ticac 
(Ibid.pp 381-382 ) 

1515 8amotb4 Island, so called from an emporium on the same 

Valentin Moravia (De Gabcmatis, op cit , p 391 ) * 

CEmusio, 

(■= S.mudra) letter in, 
Pottn' 4 »f this city,' to the 

menSTT lopoz— Jooo ile Sousa e “Ilocu 

r >2MMat',:T™t?p’"Sr w™. 

fcertemher, 1620 Paotii .'qaeliotla Ilha do gamato ’ At 
Mnaoda de Aaesedo hmlds a fort there w S , 1 . ? 
consent end remains in command ^ '"“S’* 


the capital was removed tluthec after 15w ^ of 1 osai t cry likely 
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]^2i. ffraitet •jn'i'nlJr mIW Ttrcoitivi "-Pi^jnfcila 

t'>l, ii, f. 35C Ifcsd , yip. fill-filH. 

JiJl. IScfW. All'tfki*! 1 > 5 * JtfTp' irAn ijijnrrrjnp, who oirriM 
with him 000 of tlio prinoro of I'A«-r*n, who iwd horn, on 
n fi-rmrr f«rroti<n, «lr|v»«.»l ond cxp<lli-.I, whon ho jmhmittcl 
to tho Kinp of roTtiiRol, Tho riihf in po«io««ion filU ohol 
thrimph tiio forrh* a I, nnd Iho {'urtiipii «o l«cinfj joinod by liio 
Kinp of Aru, hi* fullowi r«nrr>rotiiplrl» ly runtiTl, Tlirrcupon, 
tin* riKhtfiil princ* i* rctturol in pront »tttcB«d m«ile InbnLiry 
to the Kinp of I'ortup-il. (Dinvcr^* " I’ortiiptjc** in India,” 
Tid. I. p. ;U8.) 

1521. I’icra. Anfonvo do Itrlto end lvnfa<I VnotrrUo nirivn 
tlKn* in n »hip eiirh to loal pcppor. Thty tind that the kinp 
ha* diM, nnd that hi* mb, T»t of trndrr yoar*, ii wholly in 
tho powtr of A tutor, MtliquyaJgr (i r 315M<ii.l.‘Adl), who 
ha* brcn han»*inp Miranda, the rommandtr of the fort, with 
*cx3tirm« rf< 5 ur*i«. Tficrmpon the new Portujruc'c omVal* 
pnpirc to otUrh t!ie oily, which lay heo Irn^urt op rirrr, but 
the kinp sue* for peace, nnd tblnp* cud »mooUi!y. (Correar 
op fit , Tol li, pp. f.21-025 and Cll-CtS. See b1»o p. CIS 
(or the mention of I'j-ii (hi* year in Chinijc rwonl*.*) 

1522 AVar harinp hrohen out hctwwn the kinp* of AchTn and 
I’tdlr, in which the former i* Tietorious, the latter iicclcs 
proti'ctioa from tho PortiiRuo*© at iWm Accordingly, the 
KiijR of AchTn, 'All Kughurat Sh3h by name (mid in the 
Malay chronicle* to liaro bwo tho first SullSn of AchTn, 
1507-1522), attacks the Portuguese fort at Pacem, ovcmins 
all the country with fire nnd eword, anil enters tho city of 
ratem with 15,000 men. (Corrcj, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 7C8; 
Danri r*, loc. cit. j Jlillie*, op. cit , p 71) 

1521. Lopo d’.VzoTcilo arrircs at Paeein and dismantle* tho fort 
there, tho Portugueio having decided to abandon this trading 
station on account of the hostdity of the AchTn king. This 
potentate, haring made himself the master of all the temtonca 
of Ptieem nnd Am, the King of Pactm takes refuge at Malacca, 
where ho is promiwd assistance »u the recovery of his lost 
realm. (Correa, op cit , Tol. ii, pp 780,790) 

' In the ^,iari« Quartfrljf Jitruie for January, 1500, p 138, rarVfT turns 
his former ‘ Pcstrello ’ into a vulgar and far too common * PeJro,* and 
(lomeartut doubts that tho Ta-$t nentimed m th»* eonneetjon in Wing records 
really m Psaei, rather than I’aair, l^i;, tie I think, howercf, irom rto 
evidence collected above, that there can ecaitely be any more doubt as regsrds 
(he iJcnlitie* of Ta-tt with Pasci, and yvA'CM'/K with Kafael prcstrello or 
jerestrcllo. 
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1573-1C19 Str idx-TA-iA Dunng this period the reigning 
iamily is twice changed, and. at last then hing is a quondam 
slave Eaving ®laiii the nghtfullcing and put his own master 
on the throne, he ultiniately TOUxdered him also, taking his 
place This slave king is very cruel, he kills people and 
■washes hi3 body m their hlood, in order to prevent disease 
After the murder of the king, the name of the country 
was changed into ^cAt, US ^ {^Ait'e, ^c7<?:=Acheh, 
le Achm) — Hist of the Ming Hyn , hk 325 (Groeneveldt, 
op cit , p 214) This IS the last notice of Sumatra State m 
Chine'c dynastical history Apparently, Su men ta la is here 
already meant for Sumatra Coast, i o the northern portion of 
the islan 1 and the events related apply to the kingdom of 
Achth, of which the Samatrs^ district was after 1622, 
a dependency This will be made clearer in the nevt entry * 
1602 SASDirrnAB .1 (AVjri Snmmuiara » ITogara 

bimudra) Letter of authority to trade given by the King 
of Achtli to on English captain (perhaps Sir James Lancaster, 
who was in charge of the first voyage to tho Eastern Archi- 
pelago undertaken by the English Ea«t India Company, and 
Tinted Acheh in 1C0I--2) In this document the king states 
that ho hoi Is the throne of the kingdom [lit ‘capitals*] 
of \clu.h and Simmvdara" (“J«cgn Acheh, fl'tn Kogn 
SammmUra, ’ thus cvidencmg 

that ho bad united on his head the two crowns and that the 
•Rlato of Samatra’ was not, even at this period, as yet an 
empty name, as our predecessors in tho treatment of this 
subject have pretended Htncc, very likely, tho confusion 
rawlo by the Chinese liislonographcrs of the penod between 
bnmatn and Achili This is the last authentic mention 
1 have so far como acro's of the Stato and city of Sumatra 
mloeal.locurocntary records (See /or the text of the letter in 
'lucnion JbuniaZ Strait* Branch RAS.tio 31, Julj-^ 1888 
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jp in pcqq ) In n Inter letter from tlio Saltin of Aclel* 
to Kmi; Jnmes 1 of Inglont, datril a it 103-i ■ A.r 1612 
Bnl ptiUi»hrl in tie same numlitr of that Journal (pp 12S 
seqT ) mention is made of 1 tnllr ‘'Stnarl ng 1 osSngan rj«ai 
PcrlaV find many other placet on t! o Sumatmu coast but no 
furtl tr reference to Sumatra city or State occurs 'W c mu t 
Ihtrcforc concltilc that from this date the rule playeil by the 
famous city in local liistory ceases nothing remaining of it 
except the shadoir of its name although it is quite possible 
tl at tl 0 Tillage of S/imudra still situate on the left (ircstcm) 
bank of the Krung luiai (or Pisai Hirer) at about three miles 
from tie sea (riJt Qrocncrcldt, op cit p 215) represents 
the last surviving remnant of that city and of its long 
dcclincil glory 

Argyre, tho capital of labadifi or Sabadiu (No 1J7) 

Wo must uotr closo tlna long discussion on labadm sntU 
a few remarks on its northern coast, where Ptolemy locates 
tho capital Argyr6 ('Apyvpi pyjTpomo\i^) We are hero 
confrontod hy the same name as that which wo had to iaeo- 
in treating of Amkan {’Apyvpa xf^pa) But the carious 
feature is Ihot most names given to places on this coast 
correspond to those of places on tho Arakancse ecahoard 
Among such I mnj mention the following — 

(1) Lambri JJdnii or = Bnmbn Itamn, Puma hap 

(2) JaTO Toha = Joba, Daha DarUKa , and Bakkara = 

Pokkhara (Puskora) Bokblri Bacah 

(3) Perlak = Ploksa or Pra! = Perak, etc 

(4) Eakan actually rvnttcn Aralan by Talentijn, Ara 

kundur River 

(6) Katrea Kertei Kerti (= Kartri pura ?) 

(6) Pasai, Pttccm = Vasai Basaim Bassein 

(7) Cape Sedu or Sidoh ~ Soda, Sedoa Sandoway 

(8) Cape Dahvai = Basal Tavoy 

(9) (^alnng Chellang = C haling Sal log CDjong Salung 

Junhceylon) 

The list might be continued for a good while y et This 
correspondence in toponymies between the Achmeso and 
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Arakanese coasts ■would cause one to believe at first that 
there must have been not only a very close intercourse 
between the two countries but an actual immigration into 
Achin from Arakan But, as a matter of fact, Arakanese 
colonies seem not to have extended in the Malay Peninsula 
below Tavoy, though from the remotest period Arakan and 
the Malay Peninsula, as 'well as Sumatra, wore settled by 
branches of the Mon -Khmer (Ch’ietiff Cheh, or tTcia, 
avana) race, as la well shown by the language of the 
Chinese, in which distinct Moil or Khmer words can be 
etected m good numbers even at present This early 
much of the Ch leng race may have brought down to the 
a ay Peninsula and Archipela^ the name Jata or Data, 
and eren its form Cheh, which may, for all we know, survive 
lu cAeA, hut not, seemmgly, other characteristic toponyms 
w 1C arose here from the eame or analogous causes as m 
w n, and under the influence of a similar Dravidian 
element from Southern India 
First of aU we have in Sumatra, as in Arakan, a legend 
In n having been tbe abongmal inhabitants 

wdl .1 ‘O 1-= Wd , but we may 

by such a rao”^ that both were originally peopled 

uy suen a race as well as ® ^ « 

Indu. and ludo Cb.ua- 1 .”“1 “f 

‘ }V«ll4T6thcin «t#ll«T»BU , 

rinmsuU forms on the oppos te 

4k. . '‘® T niriitfs to esiht m the Lubn 

the wcete™ mo.t hufy on the east coast and W on 

fn 1..^ I? ^ mciton ,B^''8'^”«“««P»««ntatiTe8 

fSail Jtn «r t* of^ik^ represented as being the 

aat! OB or Ththlim) la the cotw^ „? Suddhamman^ra 

cl r ^ *» (Pegn) bnt he 

cl 1 til tnd belonging to one of 4K* • P as being one of tbe coinnnnions 

of Buddha whom he foUowcd afuSj^®“ of the pnncip.1 disc ,!«4 
^ foot as weU os supposed 
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nncl *' >rulurniii«n " cJ» i it is slnfcnl that \flion DuJdha 
\nit«l finnhil for tho first luno in ortlor to cxp«l from it 
iho Vfvh«as, ho “tlnu cnuswl tho delightful i«lc of f?in 
(Oiri'dilpi) to approach for them As soon as ther 
trnnsftrrt-'j thcmscUci thereto ho mtorid it to its former 
jwiUion " No explanation is giton ns to tho nhcrcahouts 
of this island except that it tris not far from I>anh7 and 
most similar to it, probahU also m siro (' Dipirnmn " i G7 
72) Ilut a commentator’s note appended to tho book of 
Gavampati in referring to tho same legend, gives the name 
of tho island ns “ Sanm Itn (or 5«OT<l/rfT) ffin (lij It," wherefore 
I gather that tho island in question was supposed or stated 
in Bomo Icgendnr) tradiurfii to hare been Siimatrn or at any 
rate its northern coast, where tho cifj of Snmii Ira afterwards 
nro«o (so name 1 perhaps in dcfcrcnco to that legend?) This 
IS not unnatural since no other largo island, sufficient to 
oontam tho enormous host of ltulv<asas nlludwl to, lies near 
to Co)lnn Another tradition is to the cTecl that Harans 
tho mksnsx king of Ceylon, conquered some islands m tho 
Indian Archipelago from tho NTgxs and ostahhshed his son 
MahirTrnna to nilo OT<.r them AV'o finally hare the legend 
of Aji !&aka referred to obose in corroboration of the 
tradition of Sumatra baring been ongmally peopled by 
Ilak«asxs The name of Rakat RaKlha»ga, or Haksasa 
Land raaj thus have arisen in tl is part of Sumatra in 
tho same waj and from Iho same causes from which the 
name of Arakan is said to bo derired , and Argyre as well 
08 Achch or Achm mav bo but corrupted forms of the 
dcaigoatiou, cmplojed for Ilak«asfi If tiot so it can 
scarcely bo accounted for otherwise than os m Arakan 
a modified rendering oi Salak^a, Plaksa or Barak a term 
which would bo represented here as we pointed out m the 
name of tho Pcrlak district * It would thus have here as 

perf graiaf ona — Since t ng th« abare I isve noticed that our 
ORTampab and h s do d*s la 1 ecu liar* two meat oned qn le recently in fha 
SaeanaTanisa {ed Jlabcl Bode Pal Tert Surety pp 36 37 text) to 
vducli therefore I refer the render dennnu of further particular 

I The Chinese map of the fourteentli ceoiury puh i^hed hy Phillips «o t! e 
Jo ttal Ch a B artoA Ji J S TOl ix snnild seeni to corrohomte to n certain 
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iix Arakan passed through tlie Ramc modifications (tXsff, 
Barnl ua Arhnn, and ^ra? sa or Alta, \rheiice Argyre and 
Acheh This opinion appears to receive further support 
from the fact that Ptolemy (lib i, cb xm, p 1, and lib vn, 
ch 1 , p 10) places on the coast opposite tbe northern part 
of Ceylon a bay which he calls Argaric Gulf and on its 
shores, a citi which he terms Argeira or Ankheiru ( Apyeipov, 
'Af^eipavTtoXi^') believed to be the same as the Aignlu of 
the ‘Penplua” It was celebrated for a manufacture of 
muslin adorned with small pearls Fra Paolmo' calls it 
Arguropoha and identifies it with Arampalli, adding that 
“ it was formerly in high repute on account of its cotton 
stufis which were partly manufactured on the spot and 
partly brought thither for sale ’ The term may, of course, 
in the cases both of the Arakanese and Sumatran Argyre be 
traced besides to Csaiyura = ‘silver,’ or 4r/<Tra = ‘ Silver 
Country (perhaps simply While Country,’ i e Balah&a, 
Blalsa), which would amount to the same thing* These 
names similar to those given by Ptolemy to Arakan and 
Achin well indicate I should imagine, the place from which 
the early colonists and cmlizets of these countries came 
The connection of the people of Koromandel and Dravida 
With \rakau is already amplj demonstrated other evidence 
based upon coins and medals,’ as to that with. Achin, 
1 am confident it will become capable of demonstration 
ws ftwa as thorough archrcological exploration in that 


tilpot tb i T ew fur St the DOftb western end of Snmatra and at abont the 
B jmi where Achin ii 1 acv noUtl g| J;; (i* t «) wh ch means White Earth ’ 
(or iJind => Arji r«f) onlcy it ftandsfvr ruloBstujUst oppos te 


‘ Vojra-etolbcEaUlnlw (London 1800) pp C6 110 Braofill apid 
MeCnnUo* Ancient Icdia Mdcscnbolli; tXolcm; p 331 i<Jsatifics it with 
Arr>hlarsi (prononac ^ nowadsTs AlrolilLsn ) at the month of the \ am 

• S Krt m n«s M we haro Been (p 363) are Inown to exist la thclnUnor of 
‘iamstM Mas ull locate* them in the ne ghbonrhood of Sfr rah (Palembaa'’ 
i tr t end Iba Khardadb h meat ons aUrer in the moantains of 

(BanLie ‘) 

• Pee e r Walter EJl ot » id Vue inu a Onen al a voL t, pt *» Co a* 
ol SoDi'-crn Inli* jp 13l 133 
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unBcUled district will liave been, rendered possible * Several 
other names of places, etc, on the Koromandel coast desme- 
notice; for instance, those of the Ilumnad district; of the 
island of Raraisseram (Ratne^vara) ; of the JIarava race m 
the e:ctremo south of India, which seems to be represented 
here in the denomination of the Maruii of the Bilnjrak 
Islands ; and, finally, of Ptolemy’s “ Country of the 
Batoi,” a name apparently identical with that of the Sattah 
in Northern Sumatra * Among such names, those of 


1 Etliaic affinities between tbe Aebineso and tlie natives of tlie IvoroinanJe! 
and Malabni conata We tecenrtj been noticed by Dt \sn Leent, wbo i* 
tberefore inclined to regard (bo Acbinese as jjalays (retd Jaiat or t'hatcin), 
witb a nuatore of Indian blood Tbu statement corroborates the news I bare 
expressed m these pn^ as to the racial nature of the populobons of the Ifaliy 
Penmsnlt and Archipelago 

* Sir Bfsiuford Daffies (“ Memoirs,’* p <27), Dr Leyden (“ On the Langnsga 
and Literature of the Indo Cbinese Nations,” repnnted trom tbe MtaM 
JU’iaiehe), rol 3, in "Essays Telaliog to IndO'Chiiut,” let series, lol i, 
P 118), and Newbold (" Straits of Malacca,” rol u, pp 371-3), in descnbmg 
the cttsiom «t the QatU tnbes of eating tbeir own Telaticns when aged and infirm, 
hare sought to connect llieni with llerodotns* Piutaioi or Padaians, wbo, as the 
' Father of History ’ tells us (bic lu, cb 99), were eddictcd to similar prsetieee 
Herodotns, it u tnie, locates the Dozens on tbe easternmost borders of India , 
but tbflt IS no sufficient reason for tabug them to bo eracUy tbe Battas of Norili 
Sumatra Hence I am inclined to the view (bat if any connection hss erer 
existed between the Batta aod other fnbea on tbe mainland, it must bare been 
with tbiee branches of the so called ‘Indonesun’ race from which tbe Battas 
seem to be descended, and among which (he very identical form of cannibalism 
bss subsisted untU recent tiuiee, if indeed it does not even now epacadicnUv 
sarrive The ethnical brsnebes jibl referred to are now conEned to tlie >nlde«t 
parts of central and noriherumost lodo>CluiM or, to put it more precieelv, to tlie 
upper Willeys of the Salwin and Irsvati, although it is very probafle thee 
fonnerly occupied a far wider area, eitending e^ecially sull more towards 
the south It IS then within sueb a compass tliat we must loob for the seat of 
the Tadaioi and perhaps al«o for (ho ancestral home of the Bittas 1 he tribf* 
within this area of whom the nnqnitous practice alKive referred to has lecn 
recorded are, aboio all tlio Karhins or Smgp’bus (Chingpot), and the Wab 
lAwa Tlio former, however, eeem to be com^ratirilj new immigranfs uit • 
Burma, whither the} came, apparently, from tbe heidnaters of tbe irjvnli if 
not from other Central Asian countries lying further to the north In sneh 
a COSO they mny hare learnt and sdi^ed the practice from offshoots of the old 
hfassagetes, kallatians or IvnUantians, and correlated or neighbouring tnbes of 
whom Herodotus rcearda the anme bumble tn«tom of feasting upon their aged 
relatives (tee bk i, ch 215, and bfc lu, cb 38) ilegnsthcue**, aceonhng 
to Strabo (iv, I, 66) naenbes the same iniquitous practice to the trily^ 
inhabiting the Kaukaew range (Otndik*AD£h) ia regni^ (he Wah, Sir J t, 
Scott considers the graphic atones told of them to that effect as mere invinti m* 
and only admits head limiting as the oidy AV*b foible in that re“P<‘t f*, 

Burma tiazetteer ” pt i, Vi 1 i, p 499) It may ht, and wi iinccnly h' P* 

It u, quite true that this people naie now ■! an ! ineil that nefanous 

hot as to their hanng followed it in tho j»st thsro can wartrlv be any <1 ’un** 

For the same story non tilJ on the fat,,* of the ‘Cantteir ’ J“*t 

to as coming from so^allod ‘hhaa' sounrs, 1 llnd rclaUxI »iih eurpn-sin,* 
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'Ulranld and KumcSvira doscrrc special notice, since wo 
find tlieni transplanted to AraVan m tbo island oi RaTOxI 


coTTe^pondence in details in tl o oft qnoltd book of Gavninpati (lib i fol 2), 
iihicb IS of Pijuan, ongia an\ datw fn*n» nt leist n cinple of emtunes ago 
The onlr difference lies lo the fact thit the scene i* on the Aunnan 

borders {which amounts to the Mine 11 ing atthongh the waljs arc not mmed), 
and the story w toW in tcnntclion ^th n •nnpo'ed srisit of LudU s there in 
conse<ineace of w^ch it is added tho people weamo conTOrttti and abandoned 
the practice As regirds tho »uhslanco ot the remainder it is identical with 
the Morr toUwted bj Sir J G BtoU so 1 snay gi^e it in hi* own words 
When their parents wcome old and feeble so tho tale riina, 'the ehillren 
tenderly and lonnglT help them to climb into the branches of n tree Then they 
*baVe t'he bonghs mIiI the old people fall down ‘ The Imil » tine let ns eat 
it ’ they «aT and proceed to do ao ’ of course aflcr hating ciiner boiled or 
roasted the flesh It goes without sapng that the fonTer«ioii of the Walj and 
neighbouring tnbca on the Aunnan Indo CbmeM borders although asenbed to 
Buddha i interrention must hare taken place ot no tcry ancient date The tery 
fact of the reference re OaTampali a bool to the cessation of such a practice u, 
in my opinion fairly g^ eriJenco (hat it mad formerlr haie been in iarottr 
Barbosa nn tS16 (in Ramusio toI i 1&63 ed i 317 rerto), mentions 
cannibilisak esere upon deceased relations as being preralent in a pagtn 
lin'^om subject to Siam and eitnatcd inland toward China by which enaently 
the Wah country is meant Tho«e people justify tbein«clvH with the plea he 
adds, that nowhere could the authors of their being Snd a gnre so luitaole end 
honourable as their own resides Comparing now the above story with tho«n 
told (1) by Captain Fenton of the Ealang and Esmdn or Kama branches of 
the Kacmn tnbea ( Epper Burma Gazetteer vol eit p 43tl) (2) by 

Sir Stamford P^S^s and ut Leyden of the Battas (3) by Fnar Odone of the 
natives of Dondm, Dondjn or Daditt in the Archipelago (Hamu lo vol u, 
fi 2tS ecrio and 2at reefol (tj by Barthema of those of Java (op cit , 
Vol 1 1 168 f«la}, and (51 by Barhoja of the Wah (undoubtedly the CAim^ 
Aia of Ewei chott would (>e too far away und then this people like the 
Isedoufia of UModotu only ate men after they had died see Jq rnaf Chino 
BraneA Jl A S 1899 1990 No 2) it will be «een that the corrc«pondencs 
u surprising So eurpns ng in fact es to argue an original connection, 
ft not exactly taci-d, at least soeul as regards intereouwe, cusVini* etc , 
between all these peoples For as wo hare seen this very form of caanibalism 
**u ^ traced almost niuntermptedly and through fully twenty four centimes 
all the wav from tlie Atchipeli^ to Cmiet ISnrma the seat of the present 
^wa and very prohahlv of the annont radaiaat and thence to the original 
Kachin countiT and to the Central Asian homes of the old Eallat ans or 
and hlassagetea or Ta Tith eA«A ot Herodotean and Sinological 
tame Xbe Ime along which we have traced the custom in question very 
probahlv marts also the track followed in the inverso direction bv the parent 
stream of emigration from which mo^ of the above named tnbes of the 
inito Lhine^ midland and Archipelago ate de<cendeil or at an? rate with 
which they have become blended It ehonlJ he rtmemWed that as re-’anfa 
Kachms at least a Tartar ongia seems pretty well certain Their traditsona 
* fipt home •Qtoewhete «outh of the ^rt of Gobi and (heir mordents 
Lave been alwavs towards the south ( Upper Burma GarctWr • 
p 39C) In view o! these facto thei or& pToWto oflomes^ ‘i 

nothing but the head interred a enstom which if it ensf 
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or Rambn and on tho aoaboard opposite it , to Pegu under 
tbe foTin - deSa , to the Malay PeniDSula as 

Raman* and Ramema (BamouuaP) Point, and, finall), 
in Northern Sumatra under the forms of JRdmi, Bamhh 
or Lambri A comparison of these terms, coupled with 
the knowledge of the source whence they were derived, 
enables us to easilj identify names of places mentioned by 
ancient writers, which haie proved hard nuts to orach for 
previous inquirers Thus we can see, for instance, that 
Sulaimun’s kingdom of Rahmt, , which Mas udi calls 
Wahman or Rahnu, and othere spell Rahman or Rahma,^ can 
hardly he any other country than Ramauiia desa or Pegu, 
with Its seaboard extended, perhaps, as far up as the old 
Ramavati, opposite the island of Ramri , and we would never 
dream of locating it, on tbe mere strength of e coincidence 
of names, at Ramnad , or, like Kemaud and Cunningham, 
at Vizapur (Ilijapur) and Dharamkdta respectively But 
it la especially in Sumatra where we con reap the best 
results from tho observations mode aboie Here we have 
a countiy which the Arab navigators called Rumi or Ramni , 
the Chinese iuH h,Lan icu U, ^ A’itb-wk , 

or Ifan p‘o U, ^ (Uam n, Lamburi) , the "Sejurah 

Mallyu” Ramht, Lamiriy , and Mateo Polo, 

after them, Lamhn It is clear that Lambrt and Ramt or 
Ramni represent the term Rambrt, meaning ‘ Rama’s 


on the todj- of Ibe decewd prwerred tho head cvcfuUy romoTin^ihe 1 » r ' 
( Straits of MsHcca Loodoo 1839 toI i p 379) Of the TTiLii 1 e ftiteii 
that the Jakniu * accuse tliem of deToonn" tlieir oirn dead (op c U rul i> 
p aS’) Thus in onjiB Ihe S'^ange and llJai were probnhly caanibaJs of Iho 
same type as the tnbes referred to shore 

I Shortened form of J’owaninr sJthoughmodifled by the JIalays into J’Mw*!'' 
or lta\ mSn so as to nut Muhaamedas t-isUs in ‘Siamese it 
spell d Jiiman It u a duinct 10 the euothern part of tho State of r«Uni 
tributary to Siam 

* See RemauJ « IteUtion ete , t i p cu ami llaa ud'’» rmnes I Or 
trad B de Sreynard t 1 pp 3St 386 3S7 Vfter FaSmt Mas uii placia 
Ttrrxj or Fare^j wbth in a MS la tpcllea Folur, (op ct 

p 403} Perhaps the true reading afaonlil bo /ViaA In wl irh 

would proro Ideatical to Peya, Ffga sndifMa • woold turn out to l>« I acurf 
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country/ met with in Arakan, which is in its turn a corruption 
of Muma-bai or Bama-ban, the form it would assume in 
Southern Indian ■Nemaculara. How was this term introduced 
from the Koromandel coast into Sumatra and applied to its 
north-western seaboard? Evidently hy emigrants from 
Eamnad and Hatnisseram. If wo peruse tho accounts of 
Ohinese travellers, wo shall see that the portion of the Indian 
Ocean stretching between the northern coast of Sumatra 
and the Eoromandcl seaboard was termed the Sea of 
Na-mo’h or Na-nm-n, Jx 5ii» 21^ ^ Xnmori, 

Lamh t ^ The Arab navigators called it the “ Sea of 
Serkend *’ or Sarkand, «x.^ * Both these terms have 
never hitherto, as far as I am aware, been satisfactorily 
accounted for and explained It will now appear evident, 
however, from tho certain identity wc have estabhshed 
of itrwbri with Ram - h J, or Edwo • ran, Ramabun, that 
the "Sea of L<imb>i“ means either the "Sea of Rama” 
or the " Sea which bathes Rama's Land ” , which was 
so called on account of Rama having, according to the Indu 
tradition, crossed it on the legendary 3 etty (Rama’s Bridge) 
m front of the island of Ramisseram, when be marched his 
motley army into Ceylon The term Her) end or Sarkand 
IS, I believe, but a synonym for Rama, and can be traced 
to San-I inda, Sai i-Kamta, or some similar epithet given to 
Rdxna on account of bis bemg a portion or an incamation 
of Visnu* 

"When we read, therefore, m Abu Zaid’s account of 


* See Groeneteldt, op cit , p 220, art “Lambri ’ ITuUips, /ewmai <7 Ahi8 
nrantU It AS, Tot ix, p 211 , aad T owtp-Pos, 1301, pp 3o5, 357, 3o8 
Cmne«o teit. 

* lUinittd, op cit , t 1, pp 4 , 8, 11 Ko possible doubt can enst as to the 

laen^ oI the Sea ol llarXani Solaimaa states (op cit , p S} that Ihft wliad. 
Ot Itsmii or r*ortl» SiUDatia) ts bathed oy two seas, vu those of 

Jlarkand ani ^iUhrf Captam Bototg mentwna in. hu turn, a paasaKe Iroia 
Jranjar (Bams), across the Sea of 7farliiiic{, towards Oman {see “irerreilJes rln 

V ^®'^*«J™»J»«*“*l‘«Sea<.IZainurIoriflOTir.whm haaavs 

that the Urttn sm consists ol ibe seas dt iTatal, and Fantir ^ ^ 

* Perhaps also Ifar. candra instead of J&mo candra? The coithet, nool.o,! 
to lUm are so mnny and tbt U snU not be difiicult to hit u-pon lbe^n->bt 
cao eorrespondine to the Anh Btrltmi or ITariand I may su'^'^est Sso 
Ban lunda Edrin dutindly states Zf«rl««rf to be a word belonr’^"- to the 
Indi language (op tit , t », p 83) ® ° 
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Salaimaa’s travels, that the island of JRdmt or Ramni is 
bathed by two seas, thoae of Herkend and Sf^laket, we 
understand at once that Lambrt, the northern part of 
Sumatra, is meant, which is situated between the sea of 
Rama or Indian Ocean and the Sn-Lohit Sea, or Sea of the 
Straits {Selai, Salahaj) ; and statements which formerly 
appeared as insolvable riddles and have often heen still more 
confounded by commentators and would -he elucidators of 
the past two centuries, become quite plain and acquire 
a much greater interest for ourselves ^ 

I shall now conclude the disoosston os to the names of 
Achm and of the surrounding ternlory with the etymology 
which I found in the book of Gavampati-thera It is there 
stated that Buddha, when his second visit to Ceylon came to 
an end, proceeded by aerial flight, with his suite of twenty 
thousand disciples, to the island ofSamudra (the commentary 
says SumaUa')'gtn'dipa, where be unparted instruction to 
the Taksa population Having then ascended a mountain 
called Kann'Ka^sda-girt,* a halo of six -coloured rays 


> It bos beea 8an«<t«d (“ UfirciUes di 1 p S3S} that tb» aid Z^mbn 
may be represonted to tbia ds}- bf (be tiUage ZanrfA iituitcd in the Achcl^ 
diotnct, near Toflskub, in the xzn mobm. This u eiioptp absurd, for the 
TilUn in question lies entireir mUod, and u inaccessible br an}* siaterway 
Surelf. there are *o suaj nlla^a simdariT named la that (^strict, that it i« 
ft wonder Frofeeoor Van der Litb roold not hit upon a more suitable one In nif 
opinion, if old iambn, Ztmbiin, or Jlimbri etili baa a reprcsentatiro nowadays, 
this muat be the respectable (tocLaded rilJa^ of Lui-baiur, wbich hea on tba 
ieit banlt ol the Atbeli Riret (Kali Achel)), not fax abote Kotainja, the present 
capital, and no further than 22 to 23 miles (following the winding; course of the 
nrer) from the nrer’a month , that is (o aap, at a spot where the n rer is atill 
narigable for small craft, and was perhaps yet more so in bygone dara Tho 
next unportant place below u Zom-b^ru , but as thia terma means ‘ Xew nllag* ’ 
in the Achmese direct, we mnit discard the place eatirely Whether the present 
Lam-banh corresponds to the old Zamin or not it u almost certain tut tbs 
latter must bare borne the same or a aery closely similar name Of course, Aom 
in Aetuoese (as X/iny in Cham) mexna arillace, bnt I am of opinion that the 
original name waaJiaM furl, R3ma rari.ot Jt3in ktrt, which beimm* m courr* 
of time, when the traAtion of its ongin was forgotten, cormpUd into Zeio-AIp 
Zam-lanb, Zamhn, (has acqumng a totally different meaning, as would bettec 
«JAt uitwa cwtvaOA 

s Mountain of the ATeimifJ ot IVmno sjMsaeo shrub I thiali it ,P*I ^ 
identided with Ifount Abong^Abong, the well known lofty peak of Nortborn 
Sumatra Anhony-amlanf IS, in ^e Straits, tho name for JVtmxa 

Rox , and^iesp-s/leuy may poMiUyboft Samatraa modification of it The fact 

of Amianf-amhcn^ not being the fjnntta nziftr of the shrub c»nO^ cotirfunls 
a great obetaclatotheaboTeidentifiestioa smeotheeoTTrctTtaiUDg InOasainpau a 
liook H probably (as in yfabara^a, t, 12, 13) Seta tauniia, la which case It 
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all ToaBd from, tia peTSOTi The celestial and 
human mtnesses of this prodigy gave vent to their 


-wraU be a question ol a Trlute-flo-wcred Tatiety of the shrub, and the TrtmtUt 
eord ftUa mijht be meant Local inquiry la the Acbm istnct is Tery litely 
to definitely tcttle the qnc'tioa as to srhich moastus the above designation 
apphw to lor certain, la eounecboa tnth the legendary T«it of Bnddha to 
Acficb and to one of its inonntain prals, ns referred to above, it should be pointed 
ont that Chao Ju Vna, in hia account of X«»i ««» f‘> ^ {Lem mu n, 

AatHcn, or Xamin, circd A t> 1240), says “ There i» in this country a hill (or, 
an island} called Hn Ikh (/it fine irhccl), peaVs ruing over peahs (on the top of 
which) there u the unpnnt, over «evcn feet in length of the foot of a huge man, 
a like impnnt being visible in the vratef vithin a distance ef over 300 7i 
CO niDes^ from that hiU The trees ra tbe forests of the hiUs whether high or 
low, all round are ^nt towards it (as if curtsemg) ” (JoKnuI i: A S , 
July 1890 p 4Sl) Dr Hirlh, the translator oi this account, thinks there 
can be Lttle doubt as V’ the identity of the footprint m question \nth that 
on Adam t Peak in Cevlon I am on the contrary, of opinion that there w 
00 conncetiaa whatever between the two Professor SchlegeJ, in I'etmjr-ihe, 
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unbounded admiration by sbouting out: “Accheia vala!" 
(for Accheram tata bho ! = Oh, \ronderfuU), Those Pali 
words, corrupted afterwards into Acche (Acheh), became 
henceforth the name of the country.’ Buddha proceeded 
thence towards the iiorth'east, alighting next on the ITalay 
Peninsula at PallanKa (p. 114). 

Though this explanation of the eients that led to the 
country being named Acheh, (Achin), is, of course, 
fanciful,* it should nevertheless be noticed that the word 


lujlily interesting if local amateor arclisologists irould try and dnd out the esaef 
spot where the iootprmt in question itood Although erery trace of it may hare 
disappeared long ago, owing to Muhamin-idan intolcninec, some tradition as to 
its wiLereahonts should he still extant among the natires 

' ‘VaaDuyl, in the Quarterty Jlnieietor Jaonarr, 1897 {p 98, rote), 

exp««*e3 the opinion that Acheh, or, «$ be writes it, “ Atilh,” seema to be the 
name of a tree only to be found in thatcountn This riewmiut, I thinl, ^ 
classed along with those of Marre (“Ifaiake,” Pans, 1874, p 6, note) nod 
others on the same subject and on too etymology of the names of Jlalaoca, etc 
Itanj places in the Atctupelago, as well as in Indo China, haee indeed been 
nsmed after trees, shrubs, etc , foond to be growing there , but m a number of 
instances tbsir denominations possess a much more far>rcachiDg msamng snd 
interest than ascribed to there by ignorant naiires, who here often altered those 
toponymies is older to aujpt them to their foneiful notions of what they should 
represent 

^ It u, nercrtbeless, worth remarking that ihedutnet of bnla, near Eengun, 
recsired its new name of An g;i in a suT|>niioglr similar nniuicr The Prituli 
Bunna Garctteer” (rol ii, p 01) thus narrates tbo erent “The old name 
otthu tract was Dala It was changed to jin-liytv (* wendetful,’ ‘admirable*), 
of which gyee i* a corrupfaon, about fifty jears bco when .... the 
headman hfld eect to the annual boat-races on tbo Koyaf r.Ale at lionguon n boat 
so named, manned bj men from Dola, which won all the races m which it 
competed ” This comcidencc to the renomiogof Dala is all tbo more surpnsmg, 
as toe tcrni An-khiji is not rccy dissimilar m sound from Achcb Since tlio 
abore was m print I have come sctum the foUowisg passage in the Jourvat 
StraiU Hianeh A S , 0 {Jnoe, 1830) The nnthor, ifr Q. P ToUon, 

after hflTing pointed out how erroneotu is the form Athxn of the mime Athth 
entnsno^j u*ed by Ewopcaos, proccids aJ follows* — “\aUu.tiia, bowecct. 
writing as long ago as 1688, has einiowd thi« mireomer It is denied from the 
TTiniloit.nii word Aehai nicniiing fine, or lovely, and is so called on account of 
the exclamation alleged to bare been uttered by the fint ruiiors from Imiii 
on fighting tlio coast in general, snd Kampong I’andei [Jf B TaniM, ,jA 
= Tiinifi/aJ m particular Tliisplare, sitnaled on llio Acheh nrer, and not far 
from Kota liajn [the present eupiUl}, is nmarkable for a grorc of enormous lrr<s 
of great Itauty In descnbing the land awl what they saw, wo mar pnwurae 
this epithet AfAm was so repeatedly nsedtliat people camo lo speak of the ni*l' 
discOTcrnl countrr as Aren AeAtti Tins nsit raort hare bc,n p'll c<uluri«« 
Wk, at any rate long before the Islsm religion was Intrckluccd Inf’ tlm countrr. 
for wo find tho name, rceiimng in the ‘ U^sng Undang ’ or bws and nisi "«• 
of McninsksJ an, pnitnulgaliHl by IVrpitl Sfbllang.inilconcctclaoJ tfanscnlnl 

by Mr \an Oj'hiiyicn, In tlirm mcaUiu is mnduof the mamage of one cl II e 

llc(iaogk3l,au pnoeoMis with ■ royal imotv of Acheh . , . Anil ler 
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Acchtra {Acchawja) given as tbe origin of that denomination, 
18 remarkably similar to the term Argyre handed doivn to 
us by Ptolemy. We thus see Ptolemy’s transcript confirmed 
from an independent source, and ore thereby enabled to 
trace with greater confidence than hitherto the name Acheli 
or AcchCra to the ancient Argan aud tbe Argaric Gulf, 
in the Ramnad district of tbe Koromandel coast, whence 
It was undoubtedly introduced "Whether the various forms 
Acchira, Argyre, and Argari, Argeiru or Ankheiru, hare 
their modem representatives in Arraukarai, or Atrankarai, 
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CG8 

ivnd A^ail^arai (tho ancient nanio of Hama’s Bridge),* on 
the Koromandcl seaboard, or in some other old 
forgotten place in that neighbourhood, it is not necessary 
for U8 to ascertain. Suffice it to know for tho present 
that such toponymies onco existed there and were thence 
introduced into both Arakan and Sumatra. But the 
essential point wo should not lose sight of is, that those 
terms, or the original words from which they were derived, 
must have hod the sense of ‘white* or ‘silver,’ being 
thus connected with balalxa, palnhta, parak or prak, and 
other aorda for ‘white* or the ‘white metal,* such as, 
eg, Atjuna, Arjaia, K^arjma, etc., which wo have noticed 
in the preceding pages and met with in sereral parts of 
Indo-Cbma as well as m Sumatra For wo hear on the 
one hand, for instance, of Arakhosia being called by the 
Parthiana ‘White India*;* and on the other of part of 
the Argyre or AcbSh territory being termed Pi’i'u, ^ 
i e * White Earth ' or * White Land,* by the Chinese 
travellers The latter term may, it is true, he a simple 
transcript of the name of Satu Island (Pule Batu), just 
off the southern entrance to Acheh harbour; hut then tie 
have on the northern coast of Sumatra the name Perlak 
«nce belonging to an important district, which seems to 
me undoubtedly connected with patai, prak, and bafaksa^ 


'' See lUcCnndle, op cit., pp 69, SO . sod Appendix, note 3 There it an 
Achare on the 'sett ceett oi Jadia, but whether thu nnme la etjmoIogicaUr 
connected with the above or sot I am unable to wj 

* AwOTdaig Vs «{ Ehaww, tynoted by blcCuudle, 05 , ■p Sl9 

The denratiOD suggested for the name of AiaUioua from Sarasvati (ibnl. p 317} 
seems to me rather fascifui A snore probable one it, in tnj opinion, that from 
Jiaiftisa, which 1 find hinted at in Bauonre “CyclopTdia of India,’ 3rd ed , 
vol I, p 128 s V , thiu ” In Indo mythology it [Arakhoeia] is the coantry of 
the Eachos, with whom the mnnigrant Aryans came in conflict, and have been 
tusncd to the fearful Eahshoaa of popnlsr Hindu belief ” 

* Also the name of Bahan, a well known dutnet further down the east coast 
t>i SAWMitsi ■whith a, M w* sdrendy nomAed, atftoalW iitAcd d'loiw vs Arata* 
by Valentim There u, farther, a nver Arairandur "between Jambu ajer or 
Diamond Pomt and Perlah 

On tbe strength of the connectwn of Tanl with Aral, 1 would tugge** that 
the country of TaiaXka, or J’atatla mratioaed among Ibo Southern 
kingdoms conqiiered by Hanmdra Gupta (see Journal JiA S , Jan, t*®*' 
w 28, note) may be Arean 1 would also suggest while I am on tnw 
sub;ect, that Pi?tapura, or Pitfipitra, with a king or district by tb® name ot 
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Already in Arakan and Burtod we have met with this 
term, which seems to have been probably introduced from 
Saldksa or Badakshan, that is from the precincts of the 
ancient Baktra All evidence therefore points to the effect 
that there must have been a migration of the terms balaksa 
and batftt or lakh a, with their denvates palaksa or prak and 
araksa or arakha, from the outskirts of the Baminan plateau 
to the extreme south of India, and thence to Arakan and 
Sumatra 

As regards the legend of the peregnnations of the island 
Samudra (or Sumatra ) 5 » t to Ceylon, and back to its present 
position with a full cargo of Taksas it is apparently based 
upon some old tradition of the separation of Sumatra from 
Cejlon through the subsidence of the so called Lemunan 
continent imagined by Sclater and believed to have once 
extended in unbroken succession from the Malay Archipelago 
to Ccjlon and thence to Madagascar If such be not the 
case, we might then assume that the legend referred to is 
tiraplj an allegorical allusion to some emigration of Roksasas 
(Negrito Drandiaus) from Southern India and Cejloa to 
the northern coast of Sumatra This version would appear 
to receive corroboralion from the tradition of Elvana s 
conquests m the Molay Archipelago, and should it prove 
acceptable, wo must concludo that Sumatra was originally 
a colonj of the Rjksasa empire At oil events the legend 
desertes consideration as indicating the source whence 
outnalm received her early settlers, or, at any rate 
Cflonirers ^ ’ 


The term Argyre applied by Ptolemy to the capital of 
1 C norlheru portion of Sumatra wtll indicates ivhcre the 
i* an of Argyrt. of the ancients is to be looked for tVo 
t us understand how m the earl} maps this idand was so 

tomcr (pp -8 80).J™t,Ecd w,.h tl,c “ “ 
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flod Anaikarai (the imcient name of Eama's Bridge),* oo 
the Koromandcl seaboard, or in some other old and 
forgotten place in that neighbourhood, it is not necessary 
for 113 to ascertain. Suffice it to know for the present 
that such toponymies once existed there and were thence 
introduced into both Aralcan and Sumatra But the 
essential point we should not lose sight of is, that those 
terms, or the original words from which they were derived, 
must have had the sense of ‘white’ or ‘silver,’ being 
thus connected with halalna, palaksa, paiah or prak, and 
other words for ' white * or the * white metal,’ such as, 
e g , Aijuna, Atjara, Knarjm a, etc , which we have noticed 
m the preceding pages and met with in several parts of 
Indo-Cbina as well as in Sumatra Por we hear on the 
one hand, for instance, of ArakhSsia being called by the 
Parthians ‘White India’,* and on the other of part of 
the Argyre or AcheK terntorj being termed Pi4% ^ i, 
i e • White Earth ’ or ‘ White Land,’ by the Chinese 
travellers. The latter term may, it is true, bo a simple 
transcript of the name of Batu Island (Pulo Batu), just 
off the southern entrance to Acheh harbour; but then we 
have on the northern coast of Sumatra the name Perlak 
once belonging to an important district, which seems to 
me undoubtedly connected with paiak, ptok, and bahkfa^ 


■* See McCnndU, op cit, pp 50, CO, and Appendix, note 3 There is an 
AcAarc on the west coast of India, but irbethcr this oanie is et^mologicoU? 
connected with the above or not I am unable to eay 

Actordinj to Iwdoios of Sb-trax, <)uoted bj iltCrvndle, op cit , p 319 
The dcnrntion sug^sied for the name of Arakhesia from Snrasrati (ibid., p SlD 
feems to mo rather fanciful A WKWe mobable one u, in my onmion, that from 
ralfiiM, which 1 Cud hinted at w UMfouts “Cjclopadiu of India,” 3rd ed , 
vol I p l28,8T,thn* “In Indn mythology it lArakbosia] IS the conntry of 
the Bachos, with whom the immi yrapt Anans came in conflict, and bare been 
turned to the fearfol Raksbiu i of popular llinda belief '* 

* ABo the nnmo of Bakan, a well-known distnet further down the east c^t 
of Sumatra, which ii, at we already mnaAed, actually noted down a* Arakan 
by Valcntiin Tbere Is, further, a met Araknadur between Jambn aycr or 
Diamond I‘ouit and Perla^ 

On the ttrengtU of the connection of AnZ with Arak, I woold iusp«t that 
the country of ra/aikr>, or TalaZZa mentioned an mg the Sonthern inoitn 
kingdoms eoni^oered by Hamndra Gupta (tee Journal S . J»n , *®'|' 
p 18, note') may be Atgan I weukl also a«|rgeat, while 1 ^ 

*ubjeet, that lH‘^tipura, or lhit>pura, with a king or district by the name or 
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Already m Arakan and Biirinj we have mel with this 
term, which seems to have keen probably mtrodoced from 
Bslalsa or Badakshan, that is, from the precincts of thfr 
ancient Eaktra All evidence therefore points to the effect 
that there must have been a migration of the terms lahl;a 
and latla or laUi a with their derivates palal sd or pral and 
oraim or araUa, from the ontsl irts of the Pamirian plateau 
to the extreme south of India, and thence to Arakan and, 
Sumatra 

As regards the legend of the peregrinations of the island- 
Samttdra (or Sumaira )gv t to Ceylon, and hack to its present 
position with a full cargo of Taksas it is apparently based 
upon some old tradition of the separation of Sumatra from 
Ceylon through the anbsidence of the so callod Lemurian 
continent, imagined by Sclatcr and believed to have once 
extended m unbroken succession from the Malay Archipelago 
to Cejlon and thence to Madagascar If such be not the 
case wc might then assume that the legend referred to is 
limply an allegorical allnsion to some emigration of KSksasas 
(Negrito Dravidians) from Southern India and Ceylon to 
the northern coast of Snmatro This version would appear 
to receive corroboration from the tradition of Rlvanae 
conquests in the Malay Archipelago, and, should it prove 
acceptable wc must conclude that Sumatra was ongmally 
a colony of the Raksaoa empire At all events the legend 
deserves consideration as indicating the source whence 
Sumatra received her early settlers, or, at any rate 
colonirers ’ 


The term Argyre applied by Ptolemy to the capital of 
ti c noTthcTu portion of Sumatra well indicates where the 
island o! Argjrg oi tho ancients is to be looked for We 
thus uadentond hosb m the early maps this island was sn 
often located close to that of Khryic, which I havp 
former eecl.oii (pp 78 80)identiaed with the southern nart 
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of the Mnlny Peninsula* Strange to say, the narno under 
which Sumatra — together, perhaps, with the neighbouring 


I A* brully ;>omleil out on p 77 nboxo, the iJinJ of Khrysa lias been 
ininilonc 1 bj >*noiis writers Wore I’tolenij*! time So was the sister island 
Arjyrr Althou"li oo BOtieo of either of them npppars in what is left 
preserrw in fragrmentary form, of the “luJika” of Mecasthtnes, it is aery 
jirolabla that tho famous wnttr lied epoUn of these iihods, for reference to 
-them IS Diado In a passage of Miny (llist Nat , ti. 211, 8-23, 11), which is 
iMrrowtsl for tlio ino«t part from him Doobth-a Entostheoes had heard of 
tliem, although no allusion in that sense is likewise met with in the sujnnBjr 
fragments of Ins srork I omponiui Afela (eiml a d *i) only tefeni to Chrys 
IslanI (ill, 7), asserting it tube near Tuiit Proniontemm but probably it was 
the more southern headland of Tam/triit (Tuinerao or Tehnn, the soulhem 
extremity of the Malay I'cninsulal he had m new It u with Pliny (a n 77) 
that we gtt anjthing like a full aeeount of ancient nofioas about the two 
mysfenous islands Jlero is what he sars “Beyond tho mouth of the Indus 
are C/iryl nod Argjri, neb, as I hebere. m metals For I cannot readily 
behcTc what is asserted by some wnten, that their soil is impregBsteil witS 
gold nnl silrer *’ Tho last scateoe© may be compared with tint in the Chinese 
cjtlopTMlw “T‘u ehu-clii.ch'cng*’ about the estraonboary aboadance of both 
gold and silrcr in the kingdom of ''5 {[{j {Jn “ 

rhinujira or Barahirn (Arakan, sec aborc, p it) The “Penplui Mans 
Erytlirai" (orcil a b 80), awtn, speaks only e( XAnw, but, for the first time 
in bistor}, in a double form, that u both as pvt of tbs Indo>Chisese mainland 
and as an i«!and After hanng told us (J 60) that for roynges from the west 
coast of India and further, to the Ganges and AAr/se, Jorge resaels are employed 
called holandiophwti * the anonamous author of that treatise proceeds to say 
(j C3] “ you reach tho Canm and the extremity of the continent towards the 

east called Khryt ” And then “ Aear thu nrer [Canges] there is an island 
of the ocean called STiryil, which lies directly under the nsing sun and at the 
extremity of the world toward* the east It produces the finest tortoiie-shell 
that IS found throughout the whole of theErythrras Sea rindiaa Ocean] ” This 
product we are elsewhere infonaed (} 56), was sent to llnxins (Kranganur) and 
Aelkjsda (hfalabv coast), whence it was exportM to the west Here we 
alteadv detect the influence of the eea rojagts of Alexander and others of 
Ptolemy’s informants to the Golden Ehersonese and the Sooth China coast, 

• Burnell (“South Indian PalnographT,” 2nd ed , p 126) explains the shore 
puzzling term aa denred from tho two Tamil words Aifhurfi (= ‘ hollowed ’) + 
odam (= * boat’) , bat I am under the iiDpre<sion that the trst part of the term 
must be somehow connected with XoU XolUun, XHii lea, the names for Malabar 
and Koromindel (ft* iirpra p 103) , and the second with irda, rida => 
a 'boat’, the whole thus reading KiUiiea 6edi and, by dialectd corruption, 
Xolamdi/a Itnda OT Xofanidyit 5»»rfi,ie * Boat {or Ship) of the Ac/ « Country ’ 

Is B that m I abang there u a boat called iokH, which is probably of the same 
stvte as the one called Jiiili (mo Aub) m bumese Agam, oeda becomes 
p hetra in Siamese, and inMera in Malay Hence, our mtcrpretalioo stands 
a good chance of proTing correct I may further suggest, ns an alternatire 
interpretation of the first part of the term, lalamdaH which in Malay means 
a ‘trunk’ or a ‘box,’ being thus synonymiKia with kapal which had originally 
the same meaning, but is now employed to designate a ship or large sea-gmng 
xe»iel Possibly the hitherto unexplained terma hnlitt and lanehaio both 
names for swift vesseU in Further India and the Archipelago often recumng in 
the relations of the old trsTellm, are somebow surrirols of the word which 
formed the prototype of KoKayShtpaim 
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islands — is alluded to in tho Puninns is Ktisa or Kiiia-diipa, 
which, is remarkably similar to Khrt/se or Kin use. The 


■which resolted m the final aeksowledgment of the Xpuirfl Xeeo-rfvTjo-of or Malnr 
Feainsala hy Maiinos of Tyre first, and then by his uhistnous successor 
1 toiemv Oa Diony^ioa Pene!»ete’s tagne conception of the island of ChrysS 
we need not dwell, heyond noticing the particnlar passage in which he a no 
mean poet, lets hw imagination sow, and thinls it possible for a xcKel in 
“ time to anticipate Xordenshiold a feat of sailing from Thule, across the 
•'"'f Pijrvni or Arctic Sea, as far as the island of Chryse Solinus (eircd 
' B -3S) IS, os njual, merely repeating Megasthenes and Pliny , hence there is 
nothing new m what he says (52, 6 17) ahont Chryie and Aryyrl, which, like his 
two model authors and in total ignorance of what Mannos and Ptolemy had 
written, he continues to locate “beyond the month of the Indns.” Later on the 
Golden and Silrer Islands, together with that of Ophir, play a prominent t6!e m 
many mediarral maps Hence, probably, the Portngncse legend about the Ilha 
(p 398) ^ Bengal, to which we hare mlyerted m a fonner section 

It seems to me, as I hare suggested above (pp 64 65 an 1 77-80), that “ the 
eitremty of the continent towards theea»t” cwed A5ry*«ui the “Pennlns” « 

^ura-i.o8A..mr le Ptolemy’s XiSpa, on and inimd from 

i-a ° Khry$e Idand of the tame treatue, and of Mela 

^ riiur, 1$ what toon afterwards bccamo with Mannos and Ptolemy the Golden 
Khersouese (i e the Malay Pcuissula the aontbem part of which, 1 baya tned 
I T“ probahlT detached at no very remote time, formme an 

|‘}6”Piititni«ationmthe‘ Penplns” of the finest tortoise sheUcommir 
Ii^ the Isle of KTtryu well endence* that this cannot be Sumatra which 

to inhabit only the seas round the touthem 
^lkoh4Ts.Celebcs, and Moluccas As re«^ the 
w«l coart of the Malay Peuinsula, the chief eupply cornea, according to DennM 
(“pcwnpuyc Dictionary of Untwh Malaya/ p <H). from the 
ilh respect to the east coa*t, I know it from my own personal eipenence to ki. 
iwuliarlr pkntiful all the way from C hurap'hon down to cLiy^ and 

islands All the Chme^e records treahng of Indo Chimi and iv® 
in fv tortoise shell being produced elsewhem^l^i?® 

Eastern Isbnds The countries referred to ^ 
whic^ ^ ”P 'if . PP 1*4, 206 1391 «1i „r 

*«fi37 »h<iwn to 1,0 on the Malay Pewnsula , tien. Malacca and’ ^ 
PP 2*5, 353 2541 and finally Borneo. Kanmata, An«l» rr 

*«>«.v»4 '•""•■a from the Spice Islands, etc 1 Suin’ 

r. “ L.: • '‘^’Jfry nesr Sidu (ib,l . pp 230, 236, 202 203 175 ’oos 

«>“iMe that in the old dais l^ise-rtiell waakr^ini. JA* .'T^t 226) 


tii.^r.'. '"“Itry near Sidu (ib,l . pp 230, 2;.. 

Bain\nl was bronght for latAbT^iv.^ 

for It wool i 2 1'°”,'*"® ««tcm utands fo the Straits . but then 

The traditi >n as reraids iIm* two wondlw , made his 

<.r«v bm .1 Iri. „rt5„ , T^'r''^ i*>a. 
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ot the Srnlay Peninsula * Strange to say, the name un^er 
whicli Sutnatra — together, perhaps, with the neighbouring: 


« \* tri fly iwmt^d cml on » 77 sWre. tho hI m.J of Khry%i Jia^ lefn 
tiicftiinniJ by »imoii8 boioro I‘toIrray’« lime So «n« tlie wnfer ulsnd 

of Arvjri Attlinuxb bo nohe* ®f either of Ihrm nppiir-i fa what n left, 
jirtHcrti'l in fraytnintary form, of lh« ••lodiki" of Mrtrv.thtne*, it u rerj 
frobalto that thu famous writir lial snnlen of tlie«o ultniU, for roffimcp to 
them 11 made fn a paw^e of limy (lint ^a! , « 211 8-23, 11). which IJ 
IwrTowivl for the m^t jartfrom bun DkiIiUm I ritoslhenM had heard of 
them, aUhou,;h no alliT^ion in that nnae f* Iikewiio met with in the fumTiuff 
fraffmenU of In* work romwimus Mela (««-d x » <2) onlr refers to Chrytt 
IsUol (ill, 7),«wierting illo bo near TiUt 1 but tirubabJrit was 

the more eiuthem headland of ThwerM (Tunieran or Tebnu, the soulhmi 
estremity of tho Malay I'f mnsulat be had 10 Tiew It la aith limy (a D 77) 
that wo get anrlhin,: liVo a fall account of ancient notion* about the two 
niT-lenoua i*landa Here m what he saya ••Berond the mouth of (be Inlus 
are Chryti and .Iryyrc, neb, as 1 Wiefe, Jo mitals Tor I cannot readily 
beliCTC what h averted bj eonie wnteri. (hat their loiJ is imprejrtiaUd with 
gold and silrer The k«t sentence may l>« coropnrrd with tint in the Cbme-e 
eje! iptdia *'T*u shu elii th'cng” about lie iitraorJioary abnadanco of both 
gold and silecf in the kingdom of i“«.iS«v..lis.;,i, TIJ F/J ^ = 

rhxTuxQan or litraUrn (Vralean, aee aWre, » 41) The “ritiplos Mans 
EfTthmi” (cinw a d 89). oMin, speala only of AArvj#, but, for (he fir*t tame 
ID htftof), in a double form, that i* both a* part of the Jado-Chincse muntnnd 
aud ns an ulm 1 After haruig told us ({ t.0) tint for voyages from tbs west 
coast of India and farther, to the Oangve end Khntu, largo Teuels ere employed 
called Maniiap} otta,* the anonymous author of that treatise proeenls to say 
(I 63) “you reach the Oani^ and the ettrenuty of the continent towards the 
w«l called AArysc” And then “ Near this nrer (Cangea] there u nn uhnd 
of the ocean called which lies directly under the nsing sun and at the 

extremity of the world towards the east It produces the fiaeet lortoM shell 
that is found throughout the wholeof the Erythrxan Sea [Indian Oteanl ” This 
product, we are elsewhere informed (j 56), was sent to iluans (Kranganur) and 
Nelkjnda ptalabAr coast), whence it was exported to the west Here we 
alreadv detect the influence of the sea rojagea of Alexander and others of 
I’tolemj’s intormaats to the Golden Khmone** and the South China coast, 
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i^ands — is alluded to in the Puranns is Ktih or JTiih-dcipft, 
which is rcmarhnhly similar to Khnjsi or KhrusC. Tho 


vfljich tesultcd in the final ncVnoirtetl^eni of the Xpuffij X*e(T^r7)iT«j or ^falar 
PemntuU by Marinos of Tm first, ant then by liis illu^triour auccewor 
rtolcoT On DiouTsini rcnc?ffe*» tagn« conception of the isi«n<l of Chrvte 
we neeil not dwell bcyonil notictn* tho particular pciisAgo m vrliich be, n nti 
mean poet lets hn imasrination snnr, and think* it po«ib!o for a TMsel In 
bis time to anticipate ItordenaVtutls fent of *11118,; from TbnlJ, octom the 
or krctic Sea, as far a* the i&land of CAryt? Sibnu* {nret 
A D 238) u as nronl merely rcpenhnj; Afc'jasthcnc* and I’liny hence there is 

notbiny new in what he say* (82 6 17) about CAr^w an 1 which, like hit 

two mo 1 1 aothors and in total ignoraneo of what Marinos an 1 1 tolcmy had 
^itten, he continnes hi locate ” berond tho mouth of the Indns." Ijtir on. tho 
^Iden and Silrcr Islan Is together with that of Ophir, play a prominent rule in 
many medimral maps Hence prohabh the rortngneso legend about the Hha 
(p 39^ Bengal to which wo hate aJtcrtcd In a forma section 

ItEcemstome, as T hate snggcstcil aboTO (pp 64-C5 anl 77-80) that “the 
extrenuty of the continent toward* the east” called AAry»s m the ' 1 cnnlu* ” i< 
rt lomy «xpvefi on and inhnlfmm 
Martahan, while the Khryu Island of tho lauio f rcntiM, and of Mela 
**/ afterwards keamo with Mannos an I Ptolemy the Geldca 

Khersonese (i e the Malay l*cntn<uta tho aonthera part of which, I hare inert 

tSw V'* i'<njAta'‘ol the finert tortoise shclJeommS 

ftoiathelsleol Shri/te well endences that this cann it he Snmaln which Min? 
nt al noted for that article The ha i k’e bill turtle (C%rtM^nAr.^nr.l . k i 
is known in fact t nnhabitonly the scasrounl themlhiru 

Malay Pemosula, Nikohar*. Celebes and^ Moluccas As »-4nN 
wert coast of the Malay Peninsula, (be duef supph comes, eccordin-* to n *ni^^ 
Bietionary of Bnh-h Malaya ’' p 4 1 4) W l,n n j 
Witbrnpect to tho east coast. I know it from my own neraonTsTint 
^cuharly plentiful all the way from C humVhordraii to C ^a f " 
Mizhhounng islands All the Chinese records treating^ Indo rh.r “"1 J*® 
w till tortoiwhdl beui*^produc^ 

Peniasnla and Eastern Islands The co^tn^r i/® 

whi^;ehrre;Sn^Vli7Sh^e'M“I^'?;n^^^^^ ?Ln 

a* •'« 

Greek but of Inda origin iher *•*“ **■<> ’Wonderful 
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rcscmblanco rany, however, bo purely accidental. ^ 
regards the name KuSa, it can, I think, bo explained only 
by rofemug it to its synonym Darbha or Dalhha, which 
may have been adopted os closely approaching in origin 
to the form Bala or Bata of tho term Java, by which the 
island, or the northern portion of it, was designated. The 
Itilmayana (Kiskindha*!..) speaks of a silver mountain by the 
name of Ausitmat in tho Ksiroda Sea, which may correspond 
to sorno Bummit of the norlbem part of Sumatra where the 
‘white' or ‘silver district’ was situated. It then distinctly 
refers to volcanoes existing in the Sea of Gbrta or Sarpis 
when it states that there is to ho found a flame with a horse's 
head called JJadacd)iala In connection with this passage 
I have to remark that another name for this sort of volcanic 
fire is Kaka-dcaja Crow’s JSanner which is remarkably 
similar to the name of Krakatoa, the famous volcanic islet 
in Sunda Strait; it would thus appear that the latter 
is meant, its eruptive charocter having probably become 
notorious from the earliest penod * The Bbjgavata Purana 
states that the object of uorahip in Kuh'dttpa is Jatatedas, 
‘Fire’; which is an allusion, I think, to the volcanic 
character of the Italay Archipelago, os well as to a form 


silrer) TQines,* and it u, no dooM, from sacb legfcds cuirent ;n Ibeir age that 
lle^tbenea and other Greek writers obtained their notion, sbont them In 
course of time, howerer, it la pomible that, owinj either to tha sonthem part of 
the Mnla} Feunsala huTin^ ceased to be an island, or to the legendary lore 
Telatmg to the north coast of Sumatra and Araban hanng aomehow got maed 
up, the location of the island, eeems to bare been sbifted further awaj from the 
month of the Ganges to Acheh and Jambi or Patembsng respcctiTele, so that the 
last named distncl, would hecome the Slalay and I-tsrag’* CAm-niAoi 

But that could not certainly hare bamwned, in the case of SXryt* Island ntaor 
rate, before the time of the •• Penpla,,’* toe the reasons ahore stated, 

’ Krakatoa is known to hare been jn eruption in a.d ICSC, after which it 
remained in a state of comparatiTe inactiTi^ until the famous outburst of 
Map 20th, 1880 Before this last cataclysm the island was about fire miles 
in length and three in breadth These dimensions are now r^uced to three b7 
one and a half miles 

* X B that these two islands sre, m that poem, £i;kindha kanda, mentioned 

ccunechoa with the fetsitaita or * 6ea<d £«taA,’ and before reaehmg the Sdm 
or Lohita (5r* UStta) Sea, or Sea of ibo Stmits This cireumstsnce well 
indicates that the two ulands were then renlly coosidi.red to be Arskan and Iho 
southern part of the Malaj Teninsula ie«peebTe]j 
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of TTorship still obtaining in it to somo extent, but which 
was probably more marked of old It is well known, in 
fact, bow religiously up to this day the natives preserve the 
fire procured from volcanoes, and m what high veneration 
they hold the mountain peaks that yield it * 

Gorresio, m his translation of the Bengal recension of the 
Ramayana, has a passage in which the water of the Ghrta 
Sea IS stated to ho of a green colour* I should think, then 
that we have hero the reason why Ptolemj terms Green Sea 
the southern part of the Indian Ocean stretching westward 
fromjhe Malay Archipelago to the African coast In the 
Supparaka Jataka (No 463), it should bo observed, mention 
IS made of a green and grassy sea called iTe^fi mSfa or Kus i 
fmlt, which I tal e undoubtedly to be the sea encompassing 
•ttnia (Utpa as the connection is only too evident I cannot 
afford to enter here into a minute discussion of the geographj 
of Ktiia rfryjo as laid down m the various Puranas, as it 
more properlj belongs to a later period than the one treated 
on in the present volume, and would besides, carry me to 
greater lengths with not always certain results But I am 
wtisfied as to the ideality of Kuh dupa with, at least 
umatra as proved by the correspondence of several names 
and tribes Among topographical names we 
, ^sides Kida or Dmbha already noticed, ^ those of 
Kosi, Vmudana and Lambana which I take to renresoni 
respectively, the long puzzling Chinese name Po s applied 
me place on the north coast of Sumatra (perhapf the 


psrasanf? mentions an island Ke a r t 

to may bo one of *5 a on its (hones The islaml k ® 

fare a d. Ghrl^O, ^ 


xlffHET ■" 

?Utt i>nrana vol u p 17o ) 
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Lam Bt$i Hi'cr west coast), Bantaig on tbo east 

coast above Teronang, and either Lambn or Lampong (if 
not actuallj Piainmbana or Palembang) Among the names 
of tribes I think I can recognize the Koii las (Kubu) and 
the Mamhhas {^Mante tnbe still existing m Acheh)* 
while I feel pretty well certain os to the identity of the 
Damns and Sasnxms with the Tahicaiiien and Ssta hxen 
mien of Chinese writers* I have examined the site ascribed 


• Menhontd m Dr Snouek Horpronjes DeAtj&hei« re! i pp 19 51 
(S«e T'e g Pao 1901 p 121 ) IVe hare bendw tie "ITiinta t tnbes of the 
ifantair Islands oS tie west coast of Somatr* beann" a a oiilar Dame 

* See PhiU ps in /o» mat C! na JI anch Jt A S rol xs p 221 The 
name ^ren in the Chinese map published fbminth to this people \a T<i hia 
Atm u en Jz ^ ^ meaning the Greater and Lesser Tattooed 
Faces Rut it is more of a transl temtion than a translation and when 
decomposed into its t^ro pvt Ta H ea n en and JTs at hua p en one vill 
reco^ue at ooco in them the A><t>R ns and S pn hs oi the Vifnu Parana 
(bic u ch it] FhilLpi reads the Ant name Ton 2o«5 n arcord n* to the 


Jkmoj dialect and deatiAes thev coontr^ mtb Marco Polo a JSag a a or 
JJragauin This ideotifleat on e onl; topo^pb r Ur (to a carta n extant) bat 
not ctymolooicallf correct Tbe real eoutee for Murco Polo a pnxxlin^ term 
Dagreuin Dag a an Draga a Da art an Daga tn Djag r am Drpgt am 
Dragro an or D apt agn has ret to be found 1 am confident however 
of hanng now salred the ptobi m (hat has proved auah a crux to manp 
commentators for so manp rears pa t The correct form of the term is 
undoubtedly e tier Tann% Oaga ( Dan gaiaa) or lireng Cagn ( Draa^uiB) 
'Marco Polo docs in fart locate b a kingdom of Dangro a between tlTose of 
Samara or Samartha (S'lmoilm SsmaVuruh) and Za S that u to sav on tbe 
tract of the north coast of Somatra correspondin"’ ton^Ulj to the pre^t 
PasM'^a and Ssmabanjan list cU Now this tract of temtory was until 
well High the time of Slarco Polo s vxs t ocenp ad by a Pagan popalat on 
refractory to Islunusm called Oay This people the 1 asv chromcle tells u 
when the country of Samudra was converted to I lomi-ta (te lucrrdl'’ 5 125 
see p 614) refused to embrace the new rcligioa and ret red towards the bes 1 
waters of the Pasangnn River It s for this reason that they ware called v" 
(Rowers P) a name which Ib^besr until this dav (see Marre a H to re oes 
EoisdePisey p 34) AtpH^tihexare stll n occapafaon of the who o of 
the h ohlands extendin" from the noiih c art of 'Sumatra at SamaInn»aD nail 
Pasangan down to the RarLon nnge mnnin" alotij, ts west coast to the borJ n 
of the Susa and Tarurann distr rt# whore thev become conlerm nous w th the 
Alas by whom thsc 4C« acjtccutei fccuil Om Alrra ae Crw s braacb of the RalMs 
further to the south east T^rse troy are tbe p pie whose name is vanon ly 
printed Giyo or Ca of (E:G4yo Caru) in Dut h books and mips tt heller 
tber ve or not rac ally eonnerled wtf the Xero /Tam or Xaeox B ftas further 

south towa ds the Toha Lake I nm nnablo to aay but t i verv 1 k*ly Ihef 
for the names are snrpns n„ly a m Iv and t s not mp< «s hlo tl at w • 

fonne It pronounrad CJrn or aoaelh wnular Giranj ^ 15*^ a 3IaJ»y 
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to the present districta of Susu, Damar, and Tarumun, or 
Trumun, forming, practically, the aouthem limit of the 


country is also calJed 'Coaatiy of Che Tattooed Faces’ (JTud’tiiKn X’(M, 
^ ITff E3)* tars Kinuan faces and naked bodies, wrapping a single 

cloth around their loins In the neighbourhood is situated the mountain of 
itahii, which yields sulphur When our (Chinese) fleet was at Su-mei~ta h 
men and ships were sent there io collect it (Oroenereldt, op cit.pp 218-219, 
and Vouny-Fae, l«0l, pp 34S-3$1.1 In connection with the fast item of 
information I may point out that DeauLeu mentions a eiuular mountain in that 
ncighb lurhoijd wuich may or not ho the rcry one referred to by Fei Bsin 
He says “A six lieues de la Capitale [Acbta] \eTi Feihr, s’clere une hante 
raontagne, en forme do Pic, doii Ton remit qusotite de souffre” (Pr^vwf. 
Hist gen des Voyages, yol n p 340) howerer, old roleamc cones are not 
scarce on that coast, and solphur must be easily procured in Tanons places 
It will thus he seen that Jsalitr is Ifarco Polo’s ianjroMtn and Gaytt Land. 
Chinese aecounts of the penod distinctly locate it along the motmtiuis to the 

./ jl,, Tha man hp 
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Odjra and Alas lands, on. tbe west coast of Snmatra Mount 
Kuseki/ao^ the Yisnu Puwna is probably Qunong (Mount) 
Xiise, ^ and ^ beinjj easily mistaken for one another when 
not clearly written or partly obliterated in tbe old MSS 
Again, the Caha (‘wheel*) mountain referred to m the 
Bhagavata Parana as being in Knsa dvipa may be the 
Uhl Itin (‘Pme wheel ’) mountain of Ohao Ju-kua’s account 
The Vayu Purana places Ki<ia ditpa among the islands, 
and states that it is also called Knmtida Along with it 
ut mentions PardAs, which may bo Hog Island, near the 
west coast of Sumatra (see p 448) The Bhagavata and 
Padtna Puranas have instead RanumaXa, which undoubtedly 
•corresponds to Hsuen chuaug’a Ye>t‘tno na Choii,^ to tbe 
Jiamt or Itainni of the Arabs, to the local Lambn or 
Lam lank, and to Marco Polo's Lambn 

But I shaU not farther press for identities the ai gument 
18 quite novel and the antiquities of Sumatra stiU a sealed 
book , we must know more about them and the early history 
and geography of the island ere we can eafely proceed 
Sumatra, owing to its being so extensive and its coastline 
but little known up to quite recent times has always been 
believed to consist of several islands which were designated 
b} different names hence the confusion that has arisen in 
the accounts of tbe island left us by the early travellers, and 
the difficulty in locating and identifying the names of places 
thej give 

Confining our xeraurks to tbe Acbeh district proper, 
wo cannot afford to pass unnoticed a peculiar term applied 
to it to this day, namely Atheh Beiar^ literally 

•* Great Acbeh,’ commonlj understood to mean ‘ Acheh 
Proper,' but which, m my opinion should be more correctly 
taken to signify jts original temtory, Jtst irienj fie 
foundation of its greatness was laid, ‘Ancient Acheb,’ m 
fact Its compass is non assumed to embrace “that corner 
of Sumatra formed by n line drawn from Pidir Point on 


' N L thav tbpT« U » Eraa* JaanuQ /olaBiun/, r— 
8««Sd»lnrt acrtli coart of Sumatra. ' 
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llio north, to Kuala Lambcii on tlio nest coast/’* It 
in /act, to nil inlcuts anil purjxxc^, tbo fcrnlorj /ormerly 
otbcrwiso known hy tho nitcniatiro (Icsignntjon ol Lamln- 
"Wo ha\o already mol with cho term ‘Great’ ns prefixed 
to topotiyniica in the caso of Mnlnccn (or at any rate the 
old territorj’ corresponding to tho latter inc(li®\al State 
of that namo), aunmmed bj tho Chincso Ta S/ii-p'Or 
^ fftl Sc » Of ‘Gnat Jftnt (Sahn)/* This coincidence 
suggests that tho form ‘ Groat Achuh ' may also be of 
very anciont origin, and that analogously It may have found 
expression in tho Chineso Tti-thUi, in which llie 

first part of the uarae, Ta, would then really bare 
its proper scuso of ‘Great/ and tho second would stand 
for A»hi, Aefieh.^ \Vo bato pointed out p. 511) 

that as lato ns 15Q1, and octi 1550 and after, the accounts 
of Luropean trascllers preserro a simllnr form in Dae^ifin, 
Daciii, etc. If so, tho term Tn^thih would not bo a transcript 
of TujtK, Tiyda s Arabs, os has bitbcrto bocu supposed. 
Desidcs, I find it, when croplosed in the latter sense, some* 
times written U Ta^e/t’t. It can be traced back, wo 
have seen, until at least a i>. OCO-1S80, at which period 
Sung history informs us that from the southern coast of 
S/i£-p‘o (central part of Malas Peninsula) Ta^shih may be 
reached in fise days’ sailing Tho *‘Tung-bsi Tang-k‘au” 
(ad. Ihlb), as well 03 Sling history and the “Kwang-tung 
T‘ung-chib,” distinctly state (hut Acbeh, Ig 5 ^, is the 
former Su-ra§n-ta-la, ^ or Su-ic£n~f{i-na, 0 ^ 

^ UJj (Sumatra), which, in its turn, was the old country of 
Ta-thth (•j^ S hence the confusion that has so 

often been made in Chineso records between this Th-sIkIi 
and the country of the Tnjiks It seems to me that to our 

^ JoHrnaX SlTtt\U Snmeh S A S ,lSo 5 (/use, 18S0}, p 41. 

* Ste-pp ao4 8X5 

* I am, of course, aware that Uie name Athrh is commonly trfliiscril>vU 

gg To chU. or A-ih’t. 1 ® g: (A.U'o,, A.tht). but this 

form merelr dates from an 1618 , wbeo »i first appears id llie 

Tang fan*' Cyclopmdia, il being referred to later on in iling butory nnder i 

penw 5TftD-U (1570-1620) See GroeaeTeMt, op cit, pp. 214, 2Io 

« See roung.rae, igoi, pp 338, 368, 3S9 
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Sinologists the term Ta-shih, as applied to the north-west 
corner of Sumatra Island, has heen no less deceiving than 
the'contemporary name Po-sz, which has led them 

to take it as a transcript of Fa>s, Pars, or Persia, because 
such is its widely known application.^ That there were of 
old both Arab and Persian settlements in the Acbeh district 
and even at other places on either the northern or western 
coasts of Sumatra is very probable — nay, almost certain ; for 
these coasts lie within close proximity to the Nikohars, 
which, as is well known, formed one o£ the capital stations 
and landmarks on the Arab and Persian sea-route across the 
Bay of Bengal. Owing to this fact, the north-west seaboard 
of Sumatra must have been often touched at, especially when 
the southern drift of the currents in the Bay of Bengal 
compelled the vessels to pass within sight of it, or hurricanes 
eventually threw those vessels against that coast and forced 
them to seek a refuge there. A proof of such views is 
afforded by the accounts of the Arab travellers themselves, 
which show that not only Lambn, but Bariis, were well 
known to their countrymen, who seem to have earned on 
a busy traffic at tbeir seaports since at least the middle 
of the ninth century Nevertheless, we are perfectly aware 
from evidence adduced in the preceding pages, that the 
country was above all lodu in belief and manners,* it having 


’ See p 423 In concectioo with ro.fAiA, eU , with the north coast 

ol Snnutm, the foUowmg entry n&kT a dale corre«p»>naiii 3 to a.». Ii03 occurs 
In Mm^ hutory, hit 325 ** Sn-imn-ta-la (SamoAmJ lies west of Malacca,” etc. 

• Some Mj that it u the 3'»<io-<AiA, a conntry on the coast of 

the rtrsian Onlf, identified hy Dr Huth with ChilJjm], of the Ilan Dynasty, 
and the Fv-f, 1^ 2Vr», TcTSia}, of the T'aag Dynasty [X.B this 

Ura /“o-rj l« fannd in Chiae*e history ai far hack as ahont a p 450^ two 
waatnerof the la-.AiA, ^ ^ [ITyU., the Arabs of the Khalif empire], 
wd an importuil pthenn;-p1are in the west" (Z't-nM^J'aep, 1901 n 3431 * 
The crp'anatious betweea 1 rackets are ny Q«.n ’ ^ ' 

account of Z-o.wn.f. .« tnlmsUni a, W Ibe “ij * t 
Ihe pc-r'e ot that fooalrr sml thrirra t ini' 1 thtrefnm 
f-om^ Df Ilirth . paper la the J. U i, Jalr 

inhabiunti sre ttry £ik.»Vnwcd, they wrap thc.r renS wit^^ stu&! 
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tccB settled and probably colonized from the remotest ages 
by Dravidian emigrants from Southern India, although 
there can bo no doubt that even before that perhaps it had 
been partially cmlized by tho Phcenicians It cannot, 
therefore, seem credible that from the mere fact of the Arabs 
and Persians having had a fe^v petty settlements there, the 
land could come to be called after them respectively the 
Tajila or Prtrsi country These terms must have other 
^nd more deep grounded ongioa If * Great Acheh,’ or 
Ta-A.>i1nh, is not the prototype of the denominatiou Ta shxh. 


are bareheaded and go barefoot They n*e their bands vn tab ng their food- 
They are warlike and often use poisonous atrown [Friar Odor c mentions that 
the people of Snmoltm are (eircA x d 1323) in constant war with tho«e of the 
kingdom of La ary that they go stark niOted are bad and cruel and addicted 
to eajuubaliam but this seems to apply only to the wild tribes n ar by] 
nousebold vessels are made of bronze Toe kiiig m black with unkempt hair 
and wears no covering on his head , he weare no regular clothH but la merely 
wrapped in cloth of various colours and his feet are protected by sandals of red 
ieatner (fastened] with gold thread When going out he ndes on an elephant or 
in a kind oi 1 tter He eats every day a p-ieU made of betel nuts burnt together 
with teal pearl ashce Kis palace is decked vntb jewels Xbere is an eastern 
and a western pabce [read throne hall 1 at each of which there H planted 
a golden tree [the b inya mat of Malays aad ialjuttrifa of lodos] Und >nicath 
each of these trees there ii a golden throne vilh partition walls of glass At ben 
1 olding conrt the king ascen ts the eastern throne id the morning and the wettem 
throne in the eventug [an Indu custom] Iwo attendants constantly bold up 
X golden dish [read spittoon ] to receive tbe dregs of tbs betel nuts chewed by 
the king The king holds in bis banl a jewel [read ‘ruby 1 five inches in 
dmmeter which will stand the test of fire and alune it night like a torch by 
rubbing his face with it every day the king will keep hu youthful looks though 
be may be over ninety years old [Iveitl cr the translator nor anyone else has to 
my knowledge noticed that Marco Folo end Fnar Odonc atnto about the same 
thing of the kings respectively ofCcylonaod ^tekawran ot Sal meran Says 
Messer Marco And the king of this Island pcs^see a ruby which is the fine*t 
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•wo shall then very likely ha\o to trace this, ns already 
•^suggesled, to a name TrtrtAwA, transplanted hero in the 
■earliest da}8 by the Phainician navigators, and gi>en to 
the country either in memory of nn older Tarshth nearer 
home (perhaps the promontory on tbo Knrmanian 

<.oast near which NearUioa* fleet anchored);' or in imitation 
•of some epithet suggestive of silver, Raksasas, or tho like, 
already applied to the principal tonn or seaport on that 
coast by the Dravidians from Southern India and Ceylon. 
The connection between Cojlon and Sumatra in legcndory 
lore, as well as m historj', w so considerable, wo hove seen, 
as to well justify tho latter altcmatiro, while tho terms 
-Argyre, To sh\h, A>'^r, Dachem, Acheh, successively met 
with from the second to the sixteenth century a n , aro 
sufficient evidence in favour of either view. From the fiict 


of Ptolemy applying the name Argyre to tho principal town 
of that coast, it would seem that this was mcrelj* tho cit} 
designation, while Ranihri, ifdmn}, Lamh}, etc, were tho 
countrj 8 name, although perhaps becoming m course of 
time alternative appellations for the principal city or settle* 
meat to which the Ktafon, citadel and king’s residence, 
were successively shifted, for the scat of those continually 
vane The terms Acchera, Achai, or Accha would seem, 
however, if the legends accounting for them be true, to have 
een applied to the country and not to its capital. Tho 
question is complicated, and not easy of definite solution 
until more evidence is collected The terra FMol-Lamvt, 
'^>7 appearing in the “Sejarah Malayu,” ch. vin, 
I ® Ih Lamm or Lamert, 

* ^ V T. ^ ®hpital, IS not clear as regards its first portion, 

r 1 *^ Ignore, whether it stands for pulo, 2nilau JJ 

at can hardly ntean Za,„6r. ,, AM,, because Chao JuS! 
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of the lling d} nostj After this such a State is no more 
heard of as a living entity Nor is it in any local chromclo 
or in any account of travellers later than tins period We 
must then infer that tho name must have disappeared between 
A D 1430 and 1436 the date of Fei-IIsm's booh But tho 
change probably tooh place a little later, i e in 1471, when, 
as we shall see directlj, a Chlm pnneo ascended tho throne 
there This fact of the disappearance of the name Lambri 
from the map of the country is verj important, and I have 
thought it worth tho while to call attention to it ns it does 
not appear to have been noticed before tins There occurs, 
indeed, a mention lu the sailing directions of tlie “ Uni kno 
Wtn chien In " (a d 1730) of a country or sea termed 
Zan »t (Lan 11, Lan nai, Ban nei, ht ‘broken or 

splashed mud’ or mire), which Professor Schlegel innocentlj 
takes to be the old Lambn,* but there is no shadow of 


A prohahihty that such can be tho case The passage in 
question states in fact ‘ To the east Siam is connected with 
Bambo]a [read ^ ^ i o JTonjm c/it/i) 

Now, how is It that they are so far distant from each other? 
It IS because the whole south ot Eamboja belongs entireh 
to Zan m, for which reason it is called ‘ Ihe End of Znn tu ’ 
^ [-CflH «» TTci, more properly the ‘headland,’ or 
promontory, of Zan h»] Lower on it joins the great and 
the small Transverse Islands [the term is g; ih , i e Greater 
^d Lesser Iling =Pu]o Panjang and East Island with 
able Rock} , and because one has to make the tour around 
^ outside It 18 80 much farther ’ It is perfectly plain that 
ere by ‘ End of Zan m the londspit of Khmau (Khmau 
oin ) at the southern extremity of Kumboja is meant , and 
y 'in ni the Khmau peninsula stretching 80uthward<i 
from tW delta ft. Me khong oktok betTg jT! 


whicl had t«n eiudy msdo ont long 

Tuny /> A more correclly io ^ ith «li u Condor and 

sMco to go hm into thu ttmerarr Init bona to lw> ^ cannot nfFord 

elaewl ere Suffice for our creaent DuibQw before long 

Island, and Zon establiah tbe deobty of llie If,n| 
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courno of fonnntion is but n miro, known ni tbo ‘still 
(* Jlcr tranqiiillo’ of ihe Frcncli), n sea of miitl, in fact, 
has but jti few places acquired onj thing lilvO consistency 
The (lark colour of tho waters, which through innumerable 
creeks flow to lingo the sea for a long diatanco all round, 
has causcMl the KlimCra to apply to tliem Iho name of 
Khmntt, meaning tho * Hlnck (or inkj ) 'Wnters.’ Now lb** 
is exactly represente*! hy llio Chineso term Zan-ni, which 
must thereforo bo taken in its Utemi sense, and not a* 
n transcript of any local topon^mic.' Under such circum* 
stances, the Chineso itinerary above reforretl to become* 
perfect!^ clear; tho concluding sentences simply mean that 
tho distance from Shim to Kamboja (its capital being 
intended) is so great because tho Khlnau peninsula, or mud* 
fiat, mtersenes, which must ho given a wide berth, thus 
causing much loss of ticno in rounding it Tlicro cannot 
absolutely bo, accordlngU, any connection belwoen this 
Xffw-wj anti Lambri, which loiter hes too for owny fo permit 
of such a wild idea being oven for a moment entertained 
Wo must thereforo turn to n similar place-name, Lait'h or 
Lnm-lt, mentioned in tho annals of tho T‘ang and Sung 
dynasties as a station on the sea-route from Ch‘uan*chou 
(ZajtonP) to iho Persian Gulf,* which Ims been identified 
by Dr. DrctscUneider with I,ambn.* Such an identification 
is undoubtedly correct, bccouso tho toponjmic in question is 
spelled ^ {Lnu-h, Lnm~r!), which is evidently but a con- 
traction of the fuller form, Si I"! S {Lm-mt-h, lam-mii-t »• 
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Ram 6m-} j), have met ^nth in Chao Ju Lua Furthermore, 
the sailing distances given from it to the Chinese coast and 
the Persian Gulf respectively agree with the location of 
I<ambn In fact, the Persian ambassadors, say the texts,, 
embarhed at Ch'uan chou and reached Lain-rt in some forty 
odd days There they waited for the (north east) monsoon 
and sailed the next year home to their country (j^ .Jt, 
Ta c7i‘i), which took again some sixty odd days The embassy 
in question seems to belong to the Sung period (960-1278) 
There can be no doubt that the Arabic Ramni is here meant 
This IS the oldest notice we have of Ramin or Lambn from 
Chinese sources Next to it comes the one in Chao Ju Lua 
already adverted to, and then no other mention of Lambn 


occurs m the Chinese records until ad 1416, the date of 
ila Iluan’a worL Between the two authors last alluded 
to come several hints by Arab writers, which are, however, 
of but little value owing to tbeir extreme brevity and the 
more detailed nceeunta of Marco Polo and Pnar Odorie 
o these soino reference has already been made, hence it 
only rcmaina to notice llarco Polo’s statement that “m this 
tngdom of Lambn there are men with tails, these tails 
aro of a palm in length, and have no hair on them Thesn 
pvojlo live m tho mountaios, and are a Lmd of wild men 
cir tails nro about Ibo thickness of a dog s ’ In 
commenting on this passage. Colonel Yulo (\ol n p 301) 
•iraws attention to the fact that ilarsden nos told of hairv 
of the island (arc 

above ^*^^anco tho Oranj GUjit referred to by ua 
from little, except in tho uso of speech, 

Ho further rc^erke that 

declares that b de-cnption, 

the mttnor of them that the, .nhah.tod 

n.a now cd.tor pr,® ^ “?'* '°™"* “ '”'‘>1 <«!» 
.cm ■“ 

which ipcaks 1 1 anlhrononh ^ i/ . crvcillca do 1 Inde), 

on tho iJo., coat. ottrtaV Lnlu hilcnk, 

Samatni, hetwoen lan.ur and Umcri. 
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for our idontification of which place see aho^e, p 131. 
^Fr. Anflerson, Yule proccedi*, ana there «ro a fen wiM 
people in Sink, >cry Httlo removed in point of cl\nization 
nl)o%o their companions tho moolcejs, but be specifies 
nothing about hairtnoss or tails ** Gnlrano heard that there 
wero on the Island certain people called Daraque Dnnt 
(D’Amhutidur ? = Arakundur district Pj which had tails 
like unto sheep * KaztrinI tells of the hairy liltio men that 
tiro found in jRtiwjwI, with a language like birds' chirping 
For this information, I no%r notice, KazwInT is indebted 
■to Ibn Khurdadhih, who states: “The natnes of these 
ialands (Hdrar, etc.) go naked, and shelter themselres in the 
midst of thickets Their language is a sort of unintcllrgiblc 
hissing They avoid ititcrcour»c with other people Theif 
stature is of 4 sAiii or spans (about 3G inches, or 3 feet) 

. . , their hair is red otid crisp They cbmb trees with 
the hands (i c without tho assistance of their feet) The 
passage is tc\tual!y copied bi Edrisi, who adds tho raisslag 
sentence that tho wild people in question arc such swift 
runners that they canoot be overtaken’ It is inteiesting, 
in connection with the stature of these pigmies, to obserTO 
how the tradition of (he throe and dre spans height runs 
steadilj through the interval of OTer fifteen centuries from 
Megastheues,^ Strabo, and Pliny in the West, and from the 
oldest Chinese records in the Fur East, to writers of ev eu 
the po«t-mednBva! period.* As regards red curled hair, we 
haro noticed how it is ascribed to the clawed cegnlo savages 
ofio c/i’ci, oa the east coast of the ifolay Peninsula, since early 
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in the “ieienth centun ad Language, like bird chirping, 
was ascribed in general to the J/iwi I, ^ K ^ term which 
13 explained as “barbarians whose jargon resembles the 
warbling of certain birds*’* Even in quite modern times 
one Huang Chung whose work was published a d 1537, 
says of the E}ang, , lull tribes of Jforthem Siam (either 
Kachins or KUi Ko»g) that "their language is like bird 
chirping non understandable ” , * and a work of K‘nng Hsi s 
reign (1CG2-1723) adds besides that the^ resemble monkeys ® 
iVs regards hairi and tailed men m Sumatra a gentleman 
who lived for seicnteon years on that island informed 
Hr Meyer tint "ho heard of wild, hairy tribes in the 
interior of tin. Sultanate of SiaL ’ , and a recent publication 
of Halitz (m "]Sot Batav Gcnootsch , ’ 1893, p 27) gives 
an account of hairy dwarfs m Kroc Bengkulen, south west 
coast of Sumatra^ There is, therefore, good reason to expect 
that tho icracity of former reports mn^ reccuo full con 
finnjtion With tailed men tho case is of course quite 
different for such legends originated either from niero 
imagination, from the stylo of dross of some wild tribes 
pn.seiitmg some appendage banging down behind like a tail, 
or from tcratological phenomena of which wo have, oven at 
tho present dav, an example m India* At all eients, wo 
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may gather from the fact that such wild tribes, hairy or not, 
have been, heard of from both the Siak and Acbeh hinterland* 
on respectively the east and west coasts of Sumatra i e od 
either side of the Glyu and Alas territory, that they mnst 
belong to the stock of the latter, and are perhaps identical 
with these as yet little known people 
Later Chinese accounts of Lambri do not fell vs much of 
value about the country and people As already noticed, 
such accounts are mainly based on the well known one of 
Ma Huan (a d 1416) This author informs us that 1° 
bis day the people in the country were all Musalmans m 
religion The State he adds borders on the east upon 
the kingdom of Li iat, ^ fC, which is nndoubtedlv 
Da Barros hide and probably corresponds m my opinion 
to the present Ilaniet or Eantei Panjang near Tnngadmg 
De Barros raaj very well through o lapsus calami bo'O 
written Ztde for Jtulei or RanUi , or the fault is more likel' 
attributable to the copyists or printers of bis work ‘ Li to* 
or Lxde bordered on tho east upon Itnknr, Ibe old Gu>n 
countrj 
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More interesting is Ma Huan's reference to a lofty 
‘Island of Peaceful Presage' (or ‘Foreboding,’ as Professor 
Scblegel renders the epithet), Tai-p‘ing-yxi-chun Shan, 
:ic ¥ ^ IS III, lying in the sea, to the north-west, at 
half a day’s sailing, and more specifically designated Man 
5An)r, (Jj , literally, ‘ Hat Island ’ This name has puzzled 
all Sinologists, from Phillips and Groeneveldt to Professor 
Schlepl. The two former have identified the island in 
question with either Palo Bras or Polo Nasi'; while the 
imaginative, is convinced that since the 
>ohmcse character with which the name of the island is 
represented means a hat, it might just as well bo one of 
those large, hroad-hrimmed Spanish hats caUed ’sombreros’ 
L'rhy not a Chinese conical hat or slightly domed cap ?] • 
crpo (reader, please notice the logical, or rather paralogical 
process of reasoning here), the island in question must he the 
one which the Portuguese called Sombrero, and from which 

Lt »1 T, archipelago (between 

Utile Nikohar on the south side and Kachal and Nantnnri 

Cha w- vT f Sombrero is 

Chauti Island, described as ” generally low, bnt its south 

or in a >ocktjpmimde to a ImaU 

Lc the CO, ihgmu, 

bv r 'i “w’' ”““'=3 SothW 

chano 1 navigators ” > The homonymous 

coast nr’ 1° ^ ‘■'•mn the Koromandcl 

“r Strait, whereas the Ohiol. 

f<ir°“hip,^“S f ■‘“"'mark 

flet-topUTXlo S„°mh 

it could bo reaohef ^Zte ” = -“>4 that 

Thisprempposesai," ® ^'^''ri. 

utmost, considering that vessels must” tmTcu“‘-'“““'‘° 
eud current in getting dear of the island, 
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especiallv during the north-east monsoon Hence, tbe 
distance applies to either Fulo Bras "Wirh, or Rondo but 
not at all to the Nikoblrs, the nearest point of wbicb 
(Parsons Point, the southern end of Great Nikobir) lies no 
less than 120 miles off* 

It IS amusing to notice the arguments brought forward 
by Professor Schlegel in taunting Groeneveldt for having 
suggested cither Pulo Brls or Pulo NTsi ns the equivalent of 
tho mysterious Mnu Shan As thej ore a good specimen of 
the Professor s dialectics, it would bo a pity not to reprodueo 
them here He saja “All these [Chinese] descriptions 
agree in aaying that this island Shan'] had a high 

lofty, and big mountain, with a flat top Now this is not 
the case with the islands Pulo Bras and Pulo Nasi, which 
are so low that the Dutch have been obliged to build a light* 
house upon the former one that the seamen may not be 
shipwrecked upon them when wishing to make either for 
Achin or the Strait of Molacca”* Ihis, anyone who has 
passed those islands (I did it some five or sis times and 
Professor Schlegel must also havo gone through that waj, 
although It might have been during tho night) uiU see 
is utterlj incorrect Had the Professor onlj consulted 
a Dutch map or chart of that part of Sumatra, ho would 
have found the figure 700 (metres) marked on the middle 
of Pulo Brls, for indeed this island attains a height of 
2 29G feet in Mount Chumo If this is htc, then nothing 
short of Mont Blanc or Dbawalgiri could, according to 
the Professors views, be calfcd high Tho ^rillemstorcn 
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ligtthouao on the northern point of Pulo Bws (52o feet 
above sea level) was erected, not because of the island being 
80 low and invisible as tho Professor thinks, but os a help 
to navigator!> in the thick ncothcr that usuallj prevails m 
those parts during the south west monsoon Great I\asi is 
not very high, hut its sister island (t» Jsi Kecbil, or Kcrsik) 

13 lofty 

However, it is not either of these islands that correspond 
to the Ma\t Shan of the Chinese This can bo plainly seen 
from the Chinese map printed b^ Phillips ' where to the 
west or south west of 2Iait Shan is marked fhe other famous 
island, Lung yen Usn, (ht ‘Ambergris Island'), 

which Groeneveldl’ and all his followers have to this 
dav confidently considered to bo Pulo "NVob A glance 
at the map just referred to, printed mneo 1865, would have 
convinced them of their error, but our Sinologists do not need 
to look at native maps in interpreting Chinese geography, 
their imagination is quite sufficient for the purpose Aow, 
since Lung yen Ssu cannot possiblj bo Pulo ITCh, it must 
be the other principal island to the west (in reality south 
west) of It 1 e Pulo Bns And that such is the cose I have 
not the slightest doubt for the altcrnolivc, and apparently 
older, name of this island is Ifom puyang, from some village 
of this name that must have existed, and perhaps is still 
extant, on its coast On the map in Mandelslo’s work 
the island already appears as Laipiang It is there- 
fore clear to me that iH «<7 y(a is but a contracted transcript 
oi Lam yang and has nothing to do with ‘Dragon’s 

spittle,’ 1 e ambctgns, although this produce may very well 
be found in the sea aronnd it Fei Hsin s description of 
the island (1436) is os follows “ This Island has the 
appearance of a single mountain fwbich is, no doubt, Hoimt 
Chumo of Sohlegelian lateness, 2,^96 feet] 


0 JJronrt Jl A S T#l. XX 'tos 6 and 6 


1 Jh TTlfll Ch J1 
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la order to miVe the two pronnoinatiaBs ^’npvyang 
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rises abruptly out of the sea, which breaks on it with high 
waves.”' In tho sea-routes described on the Chinese map 
above referred to, and translated by Phillips,* Lung-yin 
[i e. Lampuyang or Pulo Pras] is referred to as lying 
the course frem Sit-?>iin-(a-la (Samudra harbour) to Ceylon. 
Tho sailing directions given are: (1) “A vessel leaving 
Sn-min-ia-ln bound to Ceylon steers a course If.W., a littl® 
"W., for twelve watches, until she is off Lung-yln iTsu? 
thence across the ocean to Ceylon, the course is a httlo 
N., for forty watches” (2) “Tho route from 
vid the Ta'm^lan Shan (Nffcobars) is the same as far o® 
Lung-yhi Siu, from which point the course is Jf.W , a littl® 
north, for thirty watches, and due west, a little north, 
for fifty watches.” "We thus see that Lnng-yin if*"' 
i 0 . Larapuyang, now Pulo Bras, was the last land seen no 
leaving Sumatra, as is, for that matter, clearly shown hy 
the course marked on the mop in question. *iye becotn® 
apprised thereby that Chinese vessels of that period used, 
when bound westwards from Slalacci Strait, to pass to th® 
northward of Pulo Woh and Bras, perhaps also of 
Hondo, and between these islands and the south end of the 
Great Nikobars, eiacUy as sailing-vessels do nowadays 
during the north-east monsoon, the favourable season fof 
that TO} age 

We have, accordingly, left the option of finding the 
equivalent for the Chinese Jifau Shan in either Pulo Wfh 
or Pulo Rondo As regards the latter, also known 
Tepurong, ft is but an uninhabited raefr, only some 2i cabled 
in length, although 42G feet high, and therefore conspicuous. 
BO that it “is often the first land seen by those entering 
the Strait in the thick weather of the Eouth-west monsoon 
period.”’ But ila Huan’s account of Man Shan sajs this 
island is inhabited : “at the foot of the mountain live some 


• GroejieT«l(lt, loc cil 


. r, ■which idenlificition I hsre 
stands >a the Chinese leit 

s •> China Sea Director),'* sol. 1 , 4th cd (1S9S), p 39 


. » 

adopted here, Icarinp iho nam* •* ‘ 
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20 to 30 fiiraiUo«, every man of wliom calls himself a king. 

In shallow water sea-trccs grovt-, ■which aro collected by tlio 
people, and used as a Taluable article of trade, it bong 
coral.”' Tt follows, therefore, that Matt Shan must bo Pulo 
"Wch, a far larger island (about 11 by 2 to 0 miles in sizcl, 
and populated ■withal, although hot sparsely, just as tho 
Chinese account says. It is besides very conspicuous, rising 
in Letooh Hat!, Its highest peak, to an ele%*ation of 3,395 feet 
(730 metres according to recent Dutch maps, or some 100 feet 
higher than Pulo Dras). Giioong Jlerdu, a prominent dome- 
shaped peak close by on the south, is also pretty high, as 
well as U]ong Dahu, the north-western point of tho island, 
which falls steeply from the mountain to the sea. I should 
accordingly thlnlt that either tijong Dahu, Quuoug Merdu, 
or Lmoh Mdh (the last more likely) is the lofty mountain 
described by the Chinese. Whether Loraoh llati be flat- 
topped or not I do not now remember, but very probably 
it is. In any case, as the island is very mountainous, and 
its west coast cliffy, there is great likelihood that it appears 
flat-topped to those coming from the west. Moreover, Matt, 
pronounced dfou, ilfoa, i!/b in the southern Chinese 
dialects, is most probably but a mutilated would-be transcript 
of Letnoh ; unless, indeed, the whole terra Mau Shan is 
meant for UTasain, or Maion Point, which edges the entranco 
to Sabang 3ay, on the north coast of the island, where the 
principal settlement is situated (Sabang village). 

It is thus almost absolutely certain that i!/aH .Shan is 
Pulo "Well, just as Lmg-^in Msu is Lampayang or Pulo Bras, 
and not the reverse or otherwise ns some Sinologists have 
been telling the world for the last quarter of a century 
ov so. The evidence in favour of our identification is over- 
whelming ; for not only resemblance in names, but also 
the Chinese map itself, where the course is laid down as first 
running close to the northern coast of Mau S/tan and then 
rather aloof from on unnamed island (perhaps Pulo Nasi) 
and Lung-yhi Uth, confirm the conclusion we have arrived at. 


• GroessTeUt, op nt , pp. 223 221 
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Wo may thercloro confidently pass to a brief consideration 
of tho epithet T'ai~p*i»g-fftt-cltun Shan, 'Lofty Island [or 
Uountain] of Peaceful Presage,* already noticed as applied 
by the Chinese to Mau Shan, This recalls both the Ptolemaic 
Agathodaimonos, the island of ‘Good Fortune/ and the 
JJhusJinaml, ‘ tho Auspicious Mountain ' of the early Arab 
navigators, although, judging from our preceding con* 
^derations, there can be no connection with them, except 
in the similarity of the sense convejed by such epithets 
For Beaiating men crossing those seas, known hut itsi* 
perfectly in tho old dajs, the first landmark sighted after 
a long sea passage on the boundless expanse must naturally 
have been a matter of no little rejoicing, and regarded as 
a fortunate event presaging tbeir safety. Hence, I think, 
the origin of the Chinese term above referred to, which need 
not he sought in more recondite causes. As regards Pulo 
Weh being used as a landmark in coming from the west, 
there is nothing extraordinary in the fact, for owing to its 
conspicuousness and position northwards of the western 
extremity of Sumatra, it is usually the first land looming in 
sight for those coming from the west tid the Great Hikobar, 
as the Chinese used to do In the thick weather of the 
south-west monsoon period, wo have had occasion to notice, 
Palo Rondo is often the first laud seen, and with it, naturally* 
Palo Weh, which lies close by, and is a jet more prominent 
object * 

The ocean stretching boundless to the west of Man Shan, 
the Chinese accounts luform us, is called tho ocean of 
Na-mo-h, P3U» N’a-mei-h or Na-mn-h, 

This name, though differently spelled from those employed 
to represent Lamhri, sounds Ma-mul-Iet, La-mitl-lai m the 


* Tbe carlic-t mention I can finJ of Pul* Wth in European accounU occon W 
Beaulieu’* to) age, 1621, wherein it is stated that Tuh-Ouay cno of the . 
in the roadstead of Aehth, pelds tnlphnr in abundance Dampier’s nswan 
later on, 1688, merely contains a paistrjj reference to it (See Pr^Tost * 

O^n dee VoTBges,” Tol u, p 310, •ndrol it p 428) 717* or ,,v, 

mean ‘ water,’ lo that the tense «o»Teyed is that of • Water Island | 

old name of the nlanJ may hare been different Pulo ''‘h i’, 
a pepper producing island , hot formerlT it was of more Importanc 
the place to which crinusals were baiuahed 


e from hems 
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southern dialect'", and is evidently a tmiiscrijit ol Lnmfiri, 
Uincrl, Jiiimn, liilmhtri, or JidmliJ, thu'? corresponding 
to Kowairl’s (a.o. ia:]2) Sea of UificJ, formed, ns ho tells 
'US, by the seas oi Knhh, JutmA, tvnd Ihiisur (see p. t32 an/e). 

The enmneration of the embassies snccossivcly sent to 
Chinn by Lamhrl from a.i>. 1281 to 1423 docs not call for 
special notice here, except in tho particular that in 1112 
the king as well as the people are Bpoken of ss Mu'^almans, 
the ruler’s name being recorded as 

IS ii>, which evidently means either Mahmud or Muhammad 
^aUj and that oS bis son as Sha Chi'hnn, ii? iR ^ • 'n'lncb 
is clearly Shah Johan. In about 1200—10, judging from 
Chao Ju-kun’s account referred to above, Indiitsm must 
still bavo been tbe prevailing religion, and even in. 1202-3 
Marco Polo has not a word about Tslamism having n« yet 
acquired a foothold in I^mbri, oUhough ho meulioni lliia 
faith as well established among the townspeople {and those 
only) in PrrJrc (Perlak), whither it was inlrodnccA by "the 
Saracen^ nierchunts." Tho hiU*pcoplo, ho tclU us, were 
pagan and cannibals. Of Batnm ho stales the people arc 
just like beasts, without laws or religion ; and of Samara 
that they are wild idolaters. "West of this kingdom was 
that of Dagroian, i.e. the Gdgii country, where, wo have 
seen, the natives refused to embrace Islaroism oven wlien 
it had boea adopted in Samudra. The people of Lanibrv 
and Faii^ur are spoken of ns idolaters, so that it is difilcult 
to xecoueile bis statements with tboso of tho Aebineso 
chronicle ascribing the introduction of tho Muslim faith 
to a Johan SbSh represented to hnvo arrh ed at Acheh in 
A.K. 60Ls=ad. 1205. Of course, this Johan ^ah cannot 
possibly he the Shah Jehan still heir-apparent in a D. 1412, 
because the former is referred to in the local chronicle as 
the founder of the Muslim dynasty in the country, whereas 
the latter evidently was not. Accordingly, Johan Shah 
must have been one of the ancestors of this ShSh Jeh^of 
A D 1412, and his advent, together with the introduction 
of Isldimsm through his agency, may be safely put down 
between, say, a d. 1300 and 1380. Perhaps a.h. 701 = 
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1302 is tlio correct date, assuiniog that an error of 
3 oars lias crept in the native chronicle through a slip of tt® 
copyists in taking the figure 7 of the centuries for a C. In 
any case, there can bo no doubt that Islam reached Ach®h 
later than Perlnk and Samudnt, although in the “Sejarah 
Malayu ” wo are told (eh. \iii) that the conversion f® 
Islaraism of the States on the northern coast of SinBatra 
was effected in the order: 1, Fasun (Bariis); 2, Pulol 
(Lambri) ; 3, Jim m (Aru) ; 4, Pcrlak ; and 5, Samudra 
But then the name recorded for the legendorj’ apostle J>f 
Moslem alleged to have operated such a feat is Suh*^ 
Muhammad of Matabar, and not Johan ^uh. The Pa-ai 
chronicle ascribes the deed to the same personage, but it 
makes him proceed directly' to Samudra, without mentiooiug 
the other countries alluded to above. It is thus evident 
that the whole story is open to serious doubt. 

Before closing these observations on the early history 
Achel^ it scorns worth while to briefly notice another 
important event which, in eo far as I am aware, has not 
yet received attention. The event I mean is that recorded 
in the “Sejarah Malayu” (part li, ch. iii), where it is stated 
that upon the downfall of the city of Bal, the capital of 
Champa, one of the roj’al princes of that country’, Poh»3 
by name, fled with his retinno to Acht (Acbeh), of which 
he became the original raja PnUn^ is, of course, meant 
for P6 Ling, i.e. Prince Bing, Pd being the usual Cham 
title wo have met with several times already. As a brotbor 
t>£ his, Indra Brahma (wo should probablj' read 
tarmnn), took refuge at the same time at Malacca, wher® 
he found a favourable reception at the hands of SultJn 
Mansiir, nhom we know to have reigned between A.n. 1*153 
and 1476 r/red,* it is evident that the downfall of the Chain 
capital alluded to is that of Bal Angwu, which took ploco» 
as noticed above (p 270) in 1471. We thus obtain a date 


I The “Scjarali Malnyn’' loforms ns farther lhal Suit-*!! Memiif , 
a manln (founscllor or mmitter) of riwo lodra Brahma (I""*”'”™* . v.i of 
lianns brought aWt liH comcrajon to Islam. Thu Is another i,nteJ 

informaltoOT it eTjileoecs that the Ila^mh* faith InJ not b» jet been p 
in Champa lo H< 1> at snj- rale h; tho rofsl family. 
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for the advent of P6 Lmg m AcheK and the 11*^0 of a dynasty 
of Cham extraction there, as well as a clue to the chronology 
of other hitherto undatahle events in Cham history referred 
to in both the " Sejlrah ” and the Chum chronicles ‘ To the 
fact of a Cham prince having reigned in Acheh during the 
last quarter, or thereabouts, of the fifteenth centurj the local 
dialect IS no donht indebted for the introduction of manj 
comparatively modern Cham words which could not very 
well be accounted for before this, such as, eg, p6, prince , 
fjJe (Ghi), hill, cliff, lam (Lang), village, etc 

The Chum dynastj , if any, founded in Acheh by P6 Ling, 
Ecems, howeier, to have been short-lived, for in a n 150< 
began the rule of Sultan ‘Alt Mu^ayat ^b, who seems to 
have come from Kemangau, near Pedtr, and is reckoned upon 
as the founder of that native monarchy which continued 
m power until a n 1760 It is exhilarating to notice how 
the “liustawu-s-aalatm” naively tells us that before Sultan 
*AlI SIugii“jat Shah— who, it states, first adopted Islaraism 
~therc bad been no kings at Acheh, but only chiefs {2fa> ah, 
\r*), whn ruled each in his own district, and were elected 
to that office among the elders of the people.* Such are 
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the tricks recklessly resorted to by native historians in order 
to palHnte their ignorance of past events It is therefore 
pretty certain that henceforth a Chlira monarchy will have 
to be added to the number of those so far known to have 
ruled over Acheh. The order of them will thus be; (I) o” 
Indu dynasty (until at least ad. 130j); followed bj (2) 
a Jluhamraadan one, probably also originally from India 
(with Johan Shah, ad. 1305-80 etied); (3) a Slalay from 
Menang-kahau (coed 1380-1470); (4) a Cliara (1471-1J07)J 
(5) a local Achineae (1607—70 ciicd); (0) a Perak one 
{ened 1570-88); (7) an Achinesc again (1688-1760); and, 
finallj’, (8) an Arab dynasty (1760 to the present daj)- 
The above and such sundry other details as I have been able 
to collect on Aebinese history and onomatology will bo 
found recapitulated and cbronologlcally arranged in the 
following table, which I subjoin by way of conclusion to 
this chapter^ 

,OUTLI>Z SKETCH OP ACIIINESE OSOSrATOLOOY 
• AND niSTOEl 

(SscoND TO SsTSNTEXMrn Centley as) 

100—50 Argyre, capital of labadin or 

Sabadiu (=s Arjara, Kiaijura, Arjuna, Arlura, JtaklhurSi 
etc ) — Ptolemy (p 656) 

631-40 Tei-ho-xa (or Ten-vto to) Coon Ewo, [SJ |}p (or 

0 ; or le mei-m, jS (= the island Liirgdom of 

Tiimana or PiiniJMi, la/nana dcijM-jutra , perhaps lamunJ 
orJamuiI, T<mim, Tarana, larafti,* .Tarniiff, liamana, etc) 

> Hwen-tsang (p "lOS). Cf Jtan^nula Island of Bhiga'ata 
and Fadma Puruaas, rama-dtijia of Vayu P. ; JiJmnI, etc. 
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Also H Polo’s and othm’ Gavema-pola or Jamis-, Jumanu, 
Jaxanu pola = or Tatanata-pvra, Yaianasptir or 

Jatanaipur » tho ‘ City (or Island) o£ tbe Tavanas (or 
Javanas) ’ = present Pnlo Sasi Bcsar or Bedap , but more 
pTobablj Acbeb 'Hc^d, the ‘Ponta do GomespoUa* of the 
roitugucsc * Cf also the legend as regards the footprint in 
the water (bank of or Yamuna’, Encr)(p 665, note) 

6T4. Ti sarn, ^ ^ (ZJaeAi, Daekeh.^ Acheh, and not seemingly 
Yiyiia Arabs m such ca<scs) Its Ling, afraid of the power 
of Queen Sim’i of Uo-hng (west coast of Malay Peninsula), 
dares not attack her (p S05) 

651. Ram's! (i,,**^^,*) 'ar loot. I^untt, 5 uhuh, 

(aaLambn, Acheh di&tnct, and part of west coast of 
Somatra) Extent, 800-900 parasangs («* 1920-2160 miles); 
bathed by two seas, Harltond and Shelnhet , with gold mines, 
plantations of Faa«Qr camphor, elephant®, and an anthro- 
pophagous population — Sulaim'in (Remand’s "Bel des 
Toyages,*' pp G, 8) 

8C4. lllui IsLAMi Ilhmoccro«es and tailless buffaloes 

are found there The natives go naked, are four spans in 
stature, and have red and ensp hair, their language is an 
unintelligible hi«sing— -Ibn J^onlldbih (iTburrtAl 
16CS, p 280, and Do Goeje, op cit , p 44) 
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1220-50 Covmtiy tailed AehtJ oa the eea coast of tlie island 
of Percla — Eedah Annals ’ ch m, see JoxrtidX 
Arch^thQO toI ni p 162 

1240 La 5 Tvxr It ^ 3 iE ^ (Lamhuri Bamhn lamhn) 

A Btate sending yearly tnhute to San fo eh i (^n Bhoja) 
On a hdl caUed Ifn I i ^ (- Sc Inn Chalang) is 
a «acred footprint an 1 r like impnnt i9 visible in the ivater 
withm about 50 to CO mdea distance from the hill ( - footprint 
on the banka of the Tamnnii or hiarmndi ~ Ye % no «o?) 
-D«i Ian $S r^, a State also tributary to 6ri Bhoja is 
probably the same place an I seems to correspond to 
Clpdang or Chcllang -west coast of Sumatra — Chao Ju kua 
(see pp C65 G83) 

1263-75 Bauam or Baum IsLA^D ( Ye im «t Bimbri) 
Inhabited by hairy little men mtli a language like birds 
chirping —BazmaT ( Eosmogrophio i p 107) See Ibn 
^urdadbih above 

12"4 LAiiEnt Cm: (-Xam ban Acbch district) Lies near 
Zlaluyur anl like this and Fansur is situated on i bay — 
lbaSail( ItervciUos do I Indc p 158) 

<««d 1280 liiiiai or PutiK Lasii&i Island 

(»»Lambn) Converted to Islamism by a fakir from tbo 
Koromandel coast — SejArali Alai lyu ’ cb vm (see p 696) 
J. B—Thonamo is spelled alsoZa iJn, , m tbe Singapore 
tlition oithe SiTno 'wovk p 73 
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result of wnr with Jata, nro »cnt l>ick wi'tlj 

anARUcRlchl^'xfo cotwluct t»Uy, {^AtUtti 

rlr«^l inoo. llZuxI l^LJk'cti. Ha^ 4 circijinfi n iico of 500 

U pro<luco< »ajii«woo«.'l, jvcpj'cr, cbvi*, aud cinoani'^B 

(cf JI. I'olo, nkiiro). 

fiVfrt IJldO. Ar*?ut Utfi'tD (AcliCh?). rrw^ucen camphor of 
n qualitj infirior to Ihit from IntMor. — (JIncliKB, 
pp 127, 20’>). 

ctre^i 1305. Arrl'al of Jolnn who m allr^cil in the nati|^ 

chronifh a to Jia\o heen the llmt Jtuhaiumailirt tinp of Aebth- 
hia heinp placnl aa far hack na a.H. OOl » * ». 1205* 
which Wo cannot ricecpt ("co p. 005), 

1310 L\wCu, n very largo i«UnJ. l 5 ?ng hcyotnl Ceylon, 
aJjaining tlio cotuilry of SumClra — J’o«ljIiJu*«l*ilIn (Ynlo* 
'* M. I'olo,” Tol. it, p. 300). 

1321. LSainl pro<lucc» aapanwooil nnJ bamboo —-AbS'l* 

Fctl'i (Ournnl, t i», pt. H, p. 131). 

cirrJ 1323. Liuoat Coexter. Lie* north of 5«'wo/f/'rt on ths 
same i«Ianil; the iiotiroa aro nalcil, cruel, and connibals-^ 
Friar OJoric (Uama«io, 1383 ctl , rol. li, /. 218) 

1315-0. liiUBPi, Ignorctl bj Ibn Iln}u|o, who, howerer, rpcaVs 
of the northern part of Sumatra ai the {•land of Jatcah 

1375. Lecoa Crrr, on the north-west coast of the Ilia Taptolana 
(Sumntn). Prolrttbly meant for Lambri — Catalan Atlas 
(see p. Cl7). 

1399. Ifax-wr-tl Chinese map publlshetl by riulhps {Journal, 
CAtno Bransh It A..S., xol. xx, Ko$ 5 cmd G). 

circd 1400. Achch was n celebrated place for its nnmeTous stone' 
cutters and gnircra.— “Kedah Annals” in Journal Jnduvi 
Archipelago, rol 111 , p. 259. 

1405 jS’AK’-arij.ti. A seal nnd letter sent to it from Clima 
tlirough some lieutenant of tho famous eunuch Cheng Ko 
{loung-Pno, 1901, p 359, and Analie Quart. Iteo , Jaa, 
1900, p. 140 ) 

1408. ChSng Ho comes in penon to Han-tett li (Op- cit , 1 1 ) 

1411. The ling sends on envoy to tho Chinese Court, who goes 
on along with those of Kayeh (Cull, India) and Kclantan 
(Allot. Quart. Pee,, loc. cit ) 
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1412 ^mpoh 

lanhun, latnhrt) lies irest of Su min in (Samudra) 
Trhence it can be reached m three days navigation Ihc 
king and people are all llwhanitnadans and scarcely amount 
altogether to a thousand families North west of this country 
IS the lofty island of Mau SJan lU ( = ^“1° ^h with 
Lemoh mati mount'un) and west of this stretches the ocean 
called Aa mo h or Kn mti h ST) S 

This year the king ila la iia SJa, ^ l*p ^ 

(^~ Mahmud, or lluliammad ^ali) sends an envoy, along 
With an envoy of Samudra to bring tribute to China The 
Emperor bestows upon them court dresses and to the king 
a seal and an investiture whilst Cheng Ho is commissioned to 
transmit the imperial instructions to this countrv Tho latter 
continues to send tribute yearly until the end of Ch'eng tsu a 
reign (i n 1424) 

Ihe son of the king Shah Jehao, ^ ^ also despatches 
an envoT to bring tribute— Hist Mmg Dyn {T'otin^ Pao 
1901 pp 367-8) * 

1415, 1410 1418 1419, 1421 1423 Envoys from iVTiH h 
reach China with tribute {Avat Qiart Ptv Jan 1900 
p 140 ) 

141G ]{] ^ sends an envoy with tribute Cheng 

Ho IS ordered to toko him hick to his country — Hist Ming 
Myn (roiu^Pao 1901, p 359) 


1430 Cheng Ho goes on his list voyage bringing presents to all 
countries among which is iV«n p o h whieli gets her «hare of 
the impenil gifts (Op cit p 358 Groencvehlt op cit 
p 221 ) h B — Tins is the last mention of either A'an tcu It 
or i\ an p 0 /i m tho records of the period 


1471-2 Acntn, *1^1 'bpon the Ch m capital Bol Angwe 
being taken and destroyed by tho Annamesc iwLing a royal 
pTmo ot Chimp I takes rtluge m Acl elj of wl„ch country 
ebcconts the onginal king ’ — ^ejarah MaW ch m 
(I^ydcns* Malay \nnals* p 2I|) 

1507 Sullen ‘All SIuEliSjnt Mctnai the throne ol Acheh 
• n 513 -■ p„,ta„a,„Iat.„ ■ (jiiH.ee . 

Indigenes p 71) 
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6 Tiku, • 

. i . »htr» b« 

6. Pnamon,^^U;J I «»ti,ithoM 

. ^ fmlM III Ibe 

7. Sallila, IjuL. JioountUM 

8. Indrapura.^^tij'^J^* 

9 Bongku-Qlo (BengkQlen), 

10 Sallbar (Selebar), 

11. Pftlembang, 


12. JambT, 

(Jeiinial StmiU Mrnneh EdS 
Ko 81, pp 128-30 ) 

K n _i have thought it wcM 
reproduce Hue u yet little tooira W” 
far more complete as regards ta 
northern part of Sumatra than l', 
Barros', not only for the hist®f’^ 
interest it presents, but also tor la 
laraei it glr« 
looked lor }» 
aimilar TVOtU 

of reference 


epelhog of many place i 
which are often vaialy 
lialav Actionanes and 


1613 Sultio Iskander Huda makes 8rar upon Johor (ITUhes 
op cit , p 85 ) 

1018 Sultan Iskander ilfida makes ■war upon Pahang (Op cit*) 
1628 A’th'i, §2 ^ (wAclieij) J’ormerfj'jt iras £falleil?j 

Country,' ^ 0 Tarih$?i, Tnjilt Dachi^] 
Ambergns costa 12 golden coins the tael, which oftkes 19' 
golden corns a kali During the Sung dynas^r 

£■* D 960-1280] this country had the reputation of posaessin? 
much gold, silver, and silk, whilst the skill of its arbsso* 
was highly praised — “ Tung hsi Yang k'au," bk iv (sc* 
T‘tw 3 ‘Pc 0 t 1901, pp 367, 368, and GrecnoTcldt, op eit» 
pp 215, 216) N B that since a n 1505 Bartheina mcations 
silk as being produced in large quantities in Pedlr (*«* 
Eamusio, toI x, f 166 tew) The reference to silver la ti® 
Chinese account is furthermore interesting, in view of tho 
connection of Acheh with Ptolemy's Argyre, as well as with 
a possible Phconician Jirs^isA — From this penod tho lii'tOJ^ 
of Acheh IS sufllciently well known, from both local ai>“ 
"Western sources, as not to pre'«ont any moro special featur** 
falling within tho scopo of tho pre«ent inquiry, hence it i’ 
needless to go on Bummanzing its principal events any further 
jglP Sultan Iskander Muda conquers tho States of Kedah and 
I’Lrak on the ilalay Peninsula (accoiiliag to the letter quoted 
nboie, however, Perak was already part of his dominions m 
1612) (Op cit) 

1621 Sultan Iskander IlQda conquers PaJang, Smgkel, and other 
portions of iLe west coast of Sumatra (see, however, the letter 
cited above). (Op cit ) 
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D. The Great Ammlai or Siaydan Group. 

Islands of the Satyrs (No. 125). 

Ptolemy reckons three of them and reports : — “ The 
inhahitants are said to have tails like those with which 
Satyrs are depicted.” Legends of savages with tails are 
current in several parts of Indo-China and the Malay 
Archipelago j hut the reference here seems to he rather to 
some large species of moukeya Ihau to human, beings. The 
centre of this group of islands falls, as shown in the tables 
and maps, in long. 107° 16’ E. and lat. 3° 40' N., corrected ; 
that is, juBt midway between the Anamhas and Natunss. 

I have, however, reason to believe that the Anambas alone 
ate meant, both for linguistic arguments which I shall 
hemfter bring forward, and because they lie more directly in 
the track of ships sailing from the Straits to Katnboja or 
Champa. Spealdng* of this insular group Crawfurd says : 
“The island called by European navigators the Anambaa, 
a name not known to the Malays of the country, are 
properly called by the various names of Sianlan [^Si/dnlan 
or Sfjitan, Jamajak {[more correctly, Jamdja, — Ui^3» 

and Samian [^Sarfisan, which make the northern, 

middle, and southern. Anambas oi our charts. They are, 
in all, about fifty in number .... hilly and sterile, 
and inhabited by true Malays, always poor, and commonly 
iuoflenBhe.”* Tho correct names and Malay equivalents 
that 1 have inserted within brackets actually occur in the 
Pusai chronicle in tho list of countries conquered by the 
Javanese army from SlSjapahlt in a.d. 1377 or thereabouts.* 
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changed into Ta ch’t, ^ ^ (A ts’ai, A-ts‘i, A-cM = Acheh) 
3)yn , bV 325 (See Groeneveldt, op cit , 
2- ,ri al»o Pourtff.Pao, 1901, pp 341, 345 and 

K Y *1. events been misnnderstood 

t>y both Professors Scblegel and Parker See for the latter’s 
mstake the Quart i?ep , Jan , 1900, p 137 About 
c mgs origin and bis sanguinary crimes see Davis, 1599, 
0 states that Sultan “Alodin,” le *Aliu d dm, was 
onginaUy a fisherman, and ro-»e in rank gradually until he 
became admiral, when be murdered the heir to the throne 
^lojkauhcn, ti(rerr«vost’s"Hist GCn des Voyages,” vol i. 
P 3<3, andvol ix, pp 350-2) 

"♦ itu^ayat ^3h, son of the precedmg, succeeds 

b the throne (Millies, op cit , p 84 ) 

1C0» Sultan Iskmdcr Aluda succeeds to the crown Under his 
^ e the kingtlom of Acheh attains tho climax of its splendour 
(Op cit, pp 81. 85 ) 

'612 IcHcr ot StiltSt, Mandcr MOiln ft Acheh to Xinf James I 
4k , ,7*'°'’ raluablo document the former claims 

tnelollovtingpo*«es«ion8 — 
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Among aucli names I desiro to la} special stress on tliat ol 
Stdnlan, vhioh is not so spelled os in tlio present (la}'j 
is ^\nlten Si/dtan or Stitan, a fact upon ’nbich ne are going 
to baso the etymological discussion directly. As regards 
Sivtasan, Cra^vfurd vrns of course mistaken in making 
a southern Annmbn, it belongs to the South 2fatuna group 
It should indeed ho added,* m justice to him, that ob 
pp 89, 90 of the same ^oIumc ho classidcs iC correctly ns 
the most southern island of the Itatunas ’ Grocncveldt ha®, 
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contrary to his \ront, not gone far wrong in suggesting, 
this time, wisely followed by interrogation marks, Nntuna 
and Anamba respectively as the equivalents of the 
^ und Ssi'tung, Islands mentioned in the 

account of the Chinese expedition to Java, a.d. 1292-3.*- 
He is, however, certainly mistaken in pedanticrdly rendering 
the second toponymic ns ‘Western r-u)ij;,^for there can bo 
no question that this is a mote transcript of Sgaiany the 
name of the island in. the Northern Anamba group, which 
may, at best, he meant for that particular group only, and 
not for the whole of the Anambas. As regards the first 
toponymic, Tung - Tung, it is yet doubtful whether it 
should he taken as meaning ‘Eastern Tung* according to 
Mr. Groeneveldt'e view, or as a transcript of some local 
name (perhaps of Dalu Point at the north end of Great 
Anainha us suggested in note 1 to p. TOS). ¥or it U plain 
to mo that this term. Tung^Tung merely designates the Great 
Natuna or Bangurao, and not at all the whole group of the 
Natunos, or even the more tmy cluster of the northern 
of such islands Although Sinologists have hitherto rested 
perfectly satisfied with such vogue, generic identifications 
roado j 7 rosso tnodo like this, our intention m the present 
inquiry is to push out inTesUgation to the utmost of our 
ability, in order to arrive as accurately as possible at 
identifications of ancient toponymies, thus supplying our 
readers with geauioe, instead of imaginary, fabricated 
geography, as has hitherto too often been done. This* 
aim, to which we have kept throughout, we intend to 
adhere to in this section olso, which is the last one of the 
present volume 

That Tting^Tuny, then, simply meant the Great Natuna 
is Binpl^ evidenced by Chinese itmeraries from CbampJ to 
Java, os well as hy the Chinese map of the period published 
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by rhilhps * Sfnrting with this first, I have been enabled 
to recognize in it tno hitherto unidentified islands of the 
Knluna group, beside* Tun^-Tuuff, tiz , Shn-mu-pU, iP ^ 
( 5 (T-tf»*ti=:Suvrobi or Subi), and Tuu^ SM-lutiff, lt§ lt» 
or Eastern Sfii-liinff (Sfie^luntf, Sha‘roi>y = Sr7r(ln of thoPasai 
chronicle, i e Sansan or Sirha^scn). Turning noa to tho 
itinemry from CliampTi to Java translated by \V T. Jfayers 
from tho chroniclo of the Yuan dynast), * and prudently 
omitted by Grooncveldt, we again find tho latter island 
mentioned, along with two others of the Northern Natunas, 
sihich we shall prc’Cntly identity. Tho itinerary runs as 
follows *— * 

“Sailing from Chompi [tho capital, ic iJal Angwc nt Kwl- 
Hun], the coarse is steered for Shan, lU 
Zin^a j><irra(<t, I e CopoVaitlU} Thence fifty watches 
[- &00>COO miles] are reqmrtd to reach : 

1 TTii Iwny JTlrO,” (ITMZawy, lit 'ceDtipcde’) [•• iS/e* 

ion^ er S(t( lanf, the northernmost ef the Xatunes, situated 
flbore tho north end of Pulo LSat Its ihatanoo from Capo 
VareUa is about 48S miles, which, ollowicg for slight 
detoars la eailuig, fairly corresponds with that giren la 
tho text] “PiTe watches [50-60 miles] westward from 
the Toclu at the point of this island bring the yessel to 

2 Jf<i« Shan" [?^1I lU =‘irot Island’ EvidcnUv Tokong* 

boro, 1 c the Pj^amidal rocks, west of the Great Natuna, 
which lie at 63 miles south west of tho northern end 
of Sto kong Island] “Again ten watches [ 100-120 
miles] and the £attem ShS-lnny Sha)i [‘Serpent and 
Dragon’ Headland] is sighted." [This must be 

3 Tm^ Sh4 lunff, tS referred to above, which, with 

tho third character tut slightly altered, means instead the 
•Eastern Scipent cage*, to us, SarZi'im Island] “After 
this the vessel passes between 

4 Scaad Island [? Tbaft {or A«vr«?] jSfS, ^ (cr tfij 

and 

I Joiirtial Chtita Branch BAS, vol xxi (188$) 

s See CTi«s Bfpifie, toI i», pp 173 174 , „ , 

* It roes ■without saying that with the exception of Zwjr Shan nghOy locate 
by Mavers none of the other toponnniea hero mentioned hare been *o i»r, 
correctly identified either by him or otnen 
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5 Double Island’ [PXiahj Shatt, ill sailing distance 
being stated, it is difficult to say •wbetber Soiilb Haycock, 

St Pierre, or llarundum are the two islands meant on 
the one side , or Saddle Island and Camel s Hump on the 
other Ho natire names being besides entered in our charts 
and directories for these Mlands, identification becomes 
doubly difficult It would appear from the setiuel, as well 
as from the Chinese names applied to the two islands in 
que«tion, that Bound Island is Camel a Hump (so named 
from its configuration) and that Double Island is Saddle 
Island (so called on account of two bills forming its saddle) 
Otherwise, Double Island may be meant for the two 
St Pierro islands, which appear to be connected by a reef] 
“Passing by 

6 io wei SAan [^5 ^ ^ lU, no doubt Pnlo'Wai, the noxtb- 

westemmost island of the Tambelan group] “where there 
are 18 fathoms of water, five watches more [50-60 miles] 
bnng the vessel to 

7 ‘ Bamboo Island ’’ [evidently ft jl], which must 

bo Teoiaju off the west coast of Borneo (llanpawa district) 
This island lies at some 90 miles S E from Pulo "Wai If, 
however, Chu or C hu is not a transcript of any indigenous 
name, Direction Island (Polo Pengiki Kechil), which lies 
at but 70 miles S 8 E from Pnlo "Wai, may be meant] 

* Thence in five watches [50-60 rcales] 

8 Xi hittff Util (‘ Hen coop ’ Island) is reached ’ [The original 
characters are endenlly ^ ftg, Xelung, Xe rung, and 
Qurong is the island intended , at any rate one of them, 
for there are two rocky islets of that name, situated 
north eastward of Kanm^ta and about half way between 
Mclcidung and Pclapi Islands Their distance from either 
Temtiitt or DitccUon Island is, however, close upon 120 
TQilcs, and as there are no other islands lying half way 
between them, we must eonclodc that the sailing distance 

has been understated or tba*- * 

teat which should read t 
Prom this point it is ten 

9 Aim Jan Shan, ^ J3J ^I [ 

SAon], where wood and w 
despite Oroeocveldt and, s 
unmistakably Pcun Island 


— --•i' v^-vurrea in thi 
»>‘raa ol Sve, 
watchei [100-120 to 

" W 111 , JV Un, K,a-la 
«er may he procured • [Thi! 
■ftcr him, Professor Schlegel, i 
■as the sensible Philhps long og 
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iloulitfiilly Bupso»t«il.' The trail* of my fl»*crtion r»n Ic 
ci'ilf n«ccrtnlnc<l liy a plince at tW (’hinc«c imp puLluIif J by 
riiilli'p'*, Mlicri! /i'lui-f.tn ii marLctI {mmcJialcly beloir Knri* 
mlta ftntl an liitbfrto iimJtntifie«Uiilanil named ^ 
Shih‘frfi*tiz, Mliicb, I am plaj to Btnte, ii Ferutu, which 
lies BouUi'Trratwardi of Karim^ta, although inappiJ by 
iniitalc loiith-cftalwftrds In the cirlognphtcal documcBt In 
qucftllon. A\'cilwftnl« of Kariniuta the map nhowg JMi- 
i.e. Hclltong or IhIHton, and arc«tirard<« of thU again 
■Si to, T tny-La, ie. Banghu, »o that it clearly folloirs 
that (ho latter ia not nor JhKiton aa 

Orocnereldt would haro u* (o Lcliere. Kau-lan is tbereforo 
most certainly Oclam (now al»o called J>aag) Island, the 
largest of n group lying ten miles north-westward of 
Sambar I’olnt, the toutU-west extremity of Borneo. And 
under tho said denomination of A’at/'fan tho Chineso ‘ 
probably Included 4Iso the ncighbouriog Bauwai or Kumpal 
Island, lying but six miles northward of Cclaiu, for it is 
atated that Bauwal orKumpol “was, in former times, the 
rondezrous for tho China coaroys m case of ecparation, atui 
then known ns Itendczroua Island.’’* This circumstancct 
as well ns (ho fact that both islands are thickly wooded. 
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agrees remarl.ably \nth the account of the role plavod by 
iTait Id i in tho Ja'ra expedition of 1292-3 * So does its 
sailing distance from Kt iutij given m the text under 
examination accord avith the distance Gurong-Gclam, 
which IS about 105 railes^ ‘‘Thirty watches farther ou 
[ = 300-60 miles] lies Kt In i Shan 'i ffl P!] lU 
ne Knmnn or Karimon Java [The distince from 
Gelam to Katimoti Ja\a is only about 180 miles , lienco 
there must be some clerical error in the text which should 
read fifteen watches ] 

TVe need not follow this itinerarj anj further, einco our 
object for having introduced it here — which was to show 
that the Chinese had aeparate names for each of the principal 
ISatuna Islands and that Tnng lanff to them mcrelj meant 
the largest of these i e the Great Natuna or Bangoran — 
IS now faUj attained Another important result attained 
ts the determination of the sea route followed hy the 
Chinese expedition to Java and, no doubt long afterwards 
hy Chinese junks Of this sea route the trauslations and 
publications hitherto made by Sinologists gave but the 
very haziest idea the Anambas and Natunas are mentioned 
as passed on the way but whether through the middle 
eastwards or westwards of them it was left for the reader 
to conjecture Thanks to the aboie inquiry we are now 
certain that the Cbinrae sea route to Java lay south by west 
from Cape Yarella on the Champl (Cochin China) coast 
straight for Setokong or SlokOng near the northern extreme 
of Pulo lidut or North Natuna after which the course 
was shaped towards the south west in order to clear the 
Pyramidal Pocks and other dangers when it was again 
altered to due south thus passing between Bangoran (Great 
Natuna) and the North Anambas (Siaatan group), the Tntiff 
Tung and Hat Tti g of the Chineae respectively Sirhaasen 


3 the same (or Jf tal* / ndt^t^^Du 

r«n.n (H36) d«.nb« A. U I l«l m h h a 1 

■fiord ng sTni>\e Vs Id s"- malenaU sod Bdds Hat the Ch 
Jara n I 9 3 be ng dn en by a ttoriB on Ihia island m^r. * oa (o 

wbcrupon tie crew* landed and cos^tnicted new re**pr.5 

Bauwidarelow but “ tbe centre ottlie litter are two b Ih Gelam nnd 
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or Sarasan (the Eaatern Shi-htn^ of the Chinese), mth, no 
doubt, either Seraga {West iBluud) or Brian Island (probably 
the unnamed Western Ski^Iunff), being all conspicuous, trere 
then sighted, evidently from afar; and the vessel proceeded 
between cither Camel’s Hump and Saddle Island, or the 
latter and St Pierre, to the Tambelans. Here, after having 
passed Pulo Wai, it steered south-east towards Temaju, and 
continued her course along the west coast of Borneo. 

The same itinerary is laid down, although with far less 
wealth of particulars, in the History of the Yuan dynasty, 
where it is stated that the expedition in 1292, after having 
passed Champu, came iu the first month of the following year 
(1293) to the Tting-Tung and Un-Tung islands (j e. Bangoran 
and Siantan, the meaning being that the course lay between 
them), after which it entered the MKin-iun (lit. ‘Chaotic,’ 
or ‘Turbid*) Ocean, life ie. ‘Archipelago,* 

so called, no doubt, by the Chinese, ou account of the 
ionumerahlc islands with which it is studded, forming 
so many channels, which, naturally, confuse the navigator 
Assure^y, ' Lahyrinthean ‘ Is what the Obinese intended 
by Hicin • iun. Proceeding, the expedition reached the 
Kan-lan^ Island or Islands, fipl (Kom-lam, Katn-lam, 

Kan-ran), by which, no doubt, the Tambelans (a name easily 
corrupted into Kamhelan, Kamhian) are meant. Next, the 
fleet came to Karimita and (Qelam).* 

On Phillips’ map — where, by the way, but few of the 
places named in the above itineraries are shown — a different 
route is laid down, passing between Tiinp-rtiny (Great 
Natuua) on the one side, and Sha-icii~pU (Suwobi or Subi) 
and Tmiij; Shi-lung (Samn or Sarasan) on the other, thus 
showing that at the period the map was drafted {cirei 
A D. 1399) the channel between the Great Natuna and Subi 
had come to he used instead of the earlier one between the 


• This If the name for the ie-esned Cbineee obee, the fruit of Tsnous ipccies 
ef Cananvm {allum putuU, tie) 

* See OroeneteWt, op eu , p i6i, ubere he render*, of eourse, 

Ta-yang by ‘ Indiea Sen (»).• JTen-bnf ‘OUre Iilsnda (?).* Kaa-tat \j 
•Billiton,’ and lO forth, with hew nach profit to the reader 1 le*»e it to be 
iiMgioeiL 
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irmer and the North Anambas.^ On this route vre need 
ot to dwell any further. What concerns us and is most 
uportant for the point at iesuo are the two facts elicited in 
he course of the present inquiry, "viz., (1) that the Chinese 
erm Tung - Tung merely designated the Great Natuna 
Bangoran), the other chief islands in the Natuna group 
ieing known by different names peculiar to each of them ; 
and (2) that the early Chinese sea-route to the southern 
part of the Archipelago lay between the Natunas and the 
Anambas. -This was no doubt the course takeu during the 
north-east monsoon, the favourable time for such a passage, 
&nd is the very course followed to this day, and during the 
same monsoon, by sailing-vessels bound from the China Sea 
to Sunda Strait. We thus have a continuity of tradition 
lor this sea-route extending over the space of six centuries 
(i e. from 1292 to the present day). And, as we may well 
Msume that the Chinese did not discover that route them- 
selves, hut learned it from either Arab or Persian pilots 
^ho had receil ed the knowledge from their predecessors of, 
six or .more centuries before that, we can conclude 
'without fear of exaggeration that such a route was already 
known and followed in Ptolemy’s time and even earlier. 

Turning now to the next point, namely, the term Ssr^tung 
applied by the Chinese to the Anambas, it is quite possible 
that, contrary to what wo have noticed in the case of the 
Natunas, this term not only specibcally designated Siuntan 
Island, but probably included tbo whole group of the Nortbern 
Anambas, for those islands (Siiintan or Terampah ; Mata 
Tang, or Niulnan; Muhur; Kelong or Tabijan; Mcntala 
or Cocos, etc , to speak only of the largest) He so close 
together as to look like one tingle island to ships passing 
even within a short distance of them. Moreover, in the 
Chinese map above referred to, no other islond is marked 
which could in any measure correspond to cither these or 


* Tberv I'. i 

I'rrsto I « V ' 
SAVil |< 4 i( Vu«v 

AlcUjtU^ to lltt&o 


lr«, » fcur»« msrVrJ bflwtra tie . . . 

bt Apl wMch iBo-t, kowcTer and the 

A«l 1^ Jwl* vnKTtdt&r UoTa Uii.’ and 
{.BC» M nrr l«irt of the 
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any other of tho Anambas (Sianton, of course, excepted), 
a remarkably strange fact, because Jemaja and Rubu, which 
are somewhat separated from the rest, might reasonably be 
expected to have attracted attention and won a place in 
the Chinese maps and itineraries. Perhaps they failed to do 
60 merely through some oversight ; in an}’ case, it is a fact 
that no other name but Hsi-tiniff appears there to represent 
tho Anamba group. Notwithstanding thja, we shall not 
jump at once to the conclusion, which well might be a rash 
one, that JIsi'-fwHj was the Chinese generic term for tho n hole 
of the Anambas. The most reasonable course, I think, is 
to hold that this was tho designation for Salntan, and 
at best for tho other islands King immediately close by, 
forming collectively the group non known as tho Northern, 
or Great, Anambas As to tho "West Anambas, of which 
Jemija forms the principal feature, and tho South Anambas, 
which’ are but islets of almost insignificant sire, wc must 
conclude for the present that the Chinese either had no term 
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6tty, the fifteenth century or later, but tra<VitIonally bamlcd 
doTO fxom about 1377, tbo ilnlo of the Jn\anc5c conquest, 
and very hkelv from far older ngca ; and from tlio Chmeso 
factitious transcript Ilsi'iung, or Snfiuitf;, Sf-iuiiff, already 
appearing in the Chinese map of 1099, sro acquire the 
absolute certainty that the loponjmio in question is no 
modem invention, hut must have existed under a 'very 
similar form fpr centuries prior to that period. 

Such being Iho case, it is easy to see that from 
S»/ufon, Ssihfii, and Sntrm the transition to the rtolemaic 
Satyron is easy. Already Tre have had occasion, to notice 
that the early Greek, or maybe Alexandrine, iiaxigators, 
■Were not a u-hit behind travellers of later ages * in 
'making up* toponymies in such a vray ns to extract some 


‘ To pne bal a few in t-iucci for tb»i 'rtmiog «lUf mestiiDp' at thetiamU of 
tompantiT^ly laodern IWlfni travilUr*. Pames, ou the coait of Gujirat* >» 
<*ni'«rted into Dtmtu { The FtM Letter IvoV ®( the Ea*t India CompaoT, 
lCt)0-16t9.” London, 1893, p 2**) 1 an.c'tiioj (nde »t«; ra, p 149)becnisea 

Xen John in the “Calendar of State Taperv of the East Indie*, «ol ii (1CI7- 
U2\),p 90. IlieMt'.namltneTol^iaina'anTDeeihcomuktfoTmJIfninnwiwUti 
Battulton (“ A.>iew Account of the Eaat lodiee,*' London, 1744, to) u, p ICO), 
ohijaag I«U^ la Sinjnpote ^irwt and Island \n the approach to 

the Canton .Btrer beoome both Si John hlaoda m our ebuts and the aceounU 
European ttnTellers (e g Dampier, sol i. p 406' Be (Bumamte \ajl on 
the »et coast of the ilalaT Pciunsala ry«o» to the dignitr of n Cidadt do JU\ 
w the eatlr Portuguese map*, and C>tt ran id Duval'a map, 16S6 Old 
Tatoy, otherwue known a* iCrO'bonng, is transformed into a Cntade de fat Mores 
man snonrsnous Portugne^ map of eireu ISSO , and an island m front of it u 
attortiugW marked I tie Hero Arttlhia the old Siamwe rapitnt, is turned into 
a Far Eagteni Judea in Cocks’ “Piarr, ' 1617 (Hakluyt Soe , toI i, p 272), 
and other papers of the period (“ Calendar of State Papers, Enrt Indies,’* ro\ h 
mi7-2l, p 90) Bftibi, 1^80, mention* (p 66) an island JltLjaean near the 
Indian Bassnn (probably Maza?oog, Bombay), and Valentine lIoraTia, 1515 
applies tie name Monaee to the Holocaw ' 

Uany other instances of amnsog perremoos of toponymies in Further 
India at the hands of troTeBem and geographers hare faflen under onr notice 
in the course of the preceding pages , and an eihausliTe list of all of them 
Would ocenpr many pages The nmnM-ment -would, howeser, reach ,ta chmar 
Were such a Lst supplemented hr another one exhibiting the extraordinarr 
tMuges that other names or natise words in the same region, hare 
whilst passing through the pen of TVettem book--wnters*ira these cobcImm* 
epeewnens the foUowmo- — d. tay 


Suffice to pomt 0 


clerk, haiiiS, is caDed a iletcjeTry hr Symes (“ Emh'assr to 
of Ara," 1795), and Vparoja is plajtuUy twnretted into ro™?,- ™ 

a Utter dated 1755 from Captam JaeVson at Srnani m V* 

“ Oneutal Bepertory," rol 5, p 192) Again, a ? 

becornes, miraoilr dietu, apotheosixed mto a ‘ goddesa’ »n 
British resiJenU in Malaya' Thns eren the fwQi^Swifflan of old 

fetoV'” **™™‘'*. ■» ta* « » 11.1 
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amusing moaning out of them in their ovm language 
whenever they got a chance for so doing. Ucnco, it should 
not bo surprising that, haring heard tho term Sydlan, 
Sat^Ku, Satuu, or soracthing similar, as being the name 
of the Northern Annmbas, and haring noticed at the 
same time the simian features and habits or tho apparel of 
tho nattre«, who at that time must have been of a Negritic 
tjpo akin to that of the present Samaog .of the Malay 
Peuinsula, they thought it a good joke to call tho islands 
thej inhabited by the name of Sarvptav tnjffoi. From such 
a stage to the grou th of the legend that tho inhabitants had 
tails like tho Satjr demigods of Greek mythology it is but 
a brief stop, so easy indeed inasmuch as fabulous stories 
of tailed men are no leas current m the Archipelago than 
they aro on tho lodo-Chincsc mainland, and have no doubt 
been repeated by mariners from the remotest period.* As 
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early as the end of the fifth century B.c., in fact, Ktesias 
already hands down a story about a caudate people inhabiting 


Jian-dait, Sten-daii), ^ ^ ot ^ Tu-Vun or Tu-ehun [Tit-ku>i, 
Dtt-kain), and IJj Pi'iiin; (1 V»-»kh^, St-$ung), all of which, he says, 
hate been Tcnovm since the 5ui dpias^, and lie at about 3,000 It (500 miles) 
southwards from Fit-vitn^ across the Bay of Chin-lm Kain-ivn, 

Kamalanlca, or Gulf of Biam? twfe p 164) Now, J’l-sKnjr, if not 

exactly Jti/o Tuaiij, west of Singapore Strait, must be either the homonymous 
iiland at the entrance to the Indragm Birer, east coast of Sumatra, or the territory 
on the Tatariffan Itirer, termed PtiAn^nM m the Puai chronicle, ivestwards of 
Pssai, north coast of Sumatra Both this mer and territory (or viUage) on ita 
hanVr are called Piuaity by Hamilloii (“ New Account of the East Indies,” 
London, 1714, Tol u, p. 12S) or J’wh t*cu may be Bawfaw m. Sungei 

^jong, on the Lingi Hirer (west coast of Malay Pemnsula), but it may as well 
*tfer to the Pandiya tribe, a branch of the Sambinug dirision of the Battak 
Tu t'mi Qt Tu-lmi, Du^kiun, I would not, of course, identify with lha little 
DoVan Island, or blcnah, northwards from BangVa, but ratber with the two 
ulands of TVAoej Iring in the entrance to Johor Rirer, Singapore Strait 
Otherwise, the place ToASm, in the centre of Pronnee 1i7el]esley (almost directly 
<atto{Fiaaagtown),where the ancient ittscnptions mentioned on p OS ante occur, 
^yhemeant (See, however, rHpra,p 641, note2 } Finally, CAiuWi, JTaH-fi, 
(Kob or Ounl. u. « hkelr as not. either GAu>« or Dam, . .Ik 
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an island in ihc Indian Sen. Sforcoser, it is very likely that, 
in tlio old dojs, tlio Atinmbas were inhabited by a race 
similar to the present Scninn;* of the neighbouring; seaboard 
of tlio JIalay Peninsula, nnd still more so to the Tnmbuiu 
and Brii tribes of Pulo Tingi and adjacent islands off tho 
Johor coast, ^^h^ch lie quite close by. All these tribes aro 
verj iU*fa\ourcd; simian, in fact, in appearance and habits, 
mIjiIo Scmanff or Syiimantf is the Slnlaj word for a baboon, 
and Jhii (nltbougb probably connected svilh Prfi, JJtu, Brao, 
etc . SCO ubo^e, pp 73, 120* 130) is tho name of a largo ape 
m Pahang nnd Kclantan * Henco it is easy of comprehension 
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to 6cek shelter m the channels between the northern islands 
of that group, where SiTntan, above all others, would offer 
them good sheltered anchorage m the bays and inlets of 
its north coast ^ Hence the acquaintance of the earh 
navigators with the Jforthem or Great Anambas, and more 
especially nuth Syaian or Suntan, after which they came 
to give the name of Satyron Jelands to that group The 
three islands reckoned in it by Ptolemy may correspond to — 

(1) Hobur, (2) Kiuluan, otherwi'»e called ilTfa and Tang, 
and (3) Sij&tan or Suntan, now also known as Terampah, 
from the village and bay of that name on its north 
coast However, as these three islands, together with 
those immediately adjoining of Eelong or Tabivan, Bajau 
or Nyamok, Panjang, llentala, Tiinah puniat, Akar, etc, 
form a surprisingly compact group, so ns not to appear as 
distinct members of the cluster except after a very close 
inspection of their coastline, I would not be altogether 
disinclined to assume that the three Ptolemaic islands 
correspond to — (1) the Suntan group, or Great Anambas, 

(2) the Jamuja group or NVest Anambas, and (3) the Ilubu 
group, or South Anambas Nevertheless, for the reasons 
above specified, I prefer to identify tbem with the Siantaii 
group, which itself already includes three largo islands, or 
exactly the number mentioned by the great Alexandrian 
geographer 

Tlio corrected position obtained for the Satyion cluster 
on the basis of the data Ptolemy has supplied us with does, 
indeed, fall, ns already noticed, just midway between the 
Suntan group and the Great Natuna, but such a result 
should not be relied upon, as it is quite conceimble 
there may yet bo a slight error in excess in longitude 
It would prove at best that tho navigators of that period 
availed themselves at times of tho passage between the 
Anambas and Natunas, which wo already know they some 
times did But it should bo borne in mind that the fairway 

• Tts 1*0 t>»*l »scbor« 5 M ef rrira]! of tt* Vort}i»rn 

{s (let |i> b« f>on'l la two laUU of SUtiUtt I»5»nJ U»»U tu la 
OB lu vort^ern kii4 Talot Ar«t btaten ita coatl 
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in. this passage lies on the side o£ the Anambas, and not 
of the Natunas; so that Chinese vessels proceeding to the 
west coast of Borneo were obliged, as we have pointed out, 
to take a detour to the west of the North Natuna in order 
to clear the Pyramidal rocks and other dangers, thus getting 
within no great distance of the Great Anambas. To the 
navigators of the Ptolemaic period, moreover, the object 
being to reach the Straits and not West Borneo, their 
course lay entirely by way of the Anambas, so that 
their object, after passing Pulo Sapatu and Palo Condor, 
must have been to make any point within the channel 
between the Anambas and Pulo Tyiiman or Pulo Aor as 


their imperfect methods of navigation would enable them 
to reach. "Under such circumstances, the sighting of the 
North Anambas would be of paramount importance for 
them in directing tkclr further couree to the Straits, because 
these islands, from the fact of possessing peaks upwards 
of 1,300 and 1,800 feet high; form very conspicuous land- 
marks. It would then depend on whether chance had 
brought them eastward or westward of them as to which 
they availed themselves of. For these reasons, I very much 
doubt if they ever caught sight of the Natunas nt all } hut 
even admitting they did, they must have had but a very 
hazy idea of them, and consequently I have been led to 
exclude this group of islands altogether from the range of 
their ‘ Islands of the Sotjrs.’ 

I deem it unnecessary to dwell upon the absurd identi- 
fications that havo been from timo to time propounded for 
this mysterious insular cluster. The author who most 
Boniibly treated of them is certainly tho one who, in Smith's 
“ Diciiouary of Classiwd Geography," surmised that they 
were perhaps tho Anamba group, aud the Satyrs who 
inhabitctl thorn npcs resembling men. Colonel Yule's 
passage, stiU occurring in the third edition of his wiav/nm, 
suggesting their possible identity with Marco ^lo’s 
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So)idur and Condur, and of these again Tvith the Saiidai'‘ 
fuJdl of the Arabs, is in every way unfortunate. 

In conclusion, I trust to have demonstrated that the two 
terms, to wit, the Ptolemaic Satyron as well os the Chinese 
Ssi-Utng, *0 are both intimately connected with the 
group of the Korthem or Great Anambas ; and more 
especially with the most accessible, populated, and hospitable 
one of them, formerly known as Sgatan, and nowadays as 
jSiantflH. Owing to these islands being, in Ptolemy’s time, 
inhabited by some large species of apes, but more probably 
by some aboriginal race not far different to them in features 
and habits, the name Syalan readily' suggested to the good- 
humoured Greek or Alexandrian mariners the term Xd-npoi, 
and Sarvpuv vrjaoi for the islands themselves It is not at 
all unlikely, however, that either monkejs or simian-like 
aborigines had nothing to do with tbo matter; but that the 
epithet Satyron for the islands in question simply occurred 
to those navigators as a felicitous improTcmcst upon tbo 
original toponymic, Sj/ulan already bearing such a striking 
resemblance to it ; and that tbo legend of tailed men 
inhabiting these inlands was a sailor’s yam fabricated upon 
such a coincidence. Aut ex re nomen, aui ex rocalufo/alul<t» 
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APPENDIX I. 

On THE Seven* Seas of India and Further India. 

la order to demonstrate ttiat tay identifications o£ the Seven 
Seas o! IndQ, Arab, and even Far-Eastem tradition, referred to 
above on pp. SO, 91, 164-5, 201, 231, 243-9, etc., aro not 
merely conjectural, I liere subjoin the results I have arrived at 
in a tabulated form, so that ono may be able to see at a glance 
the impossibility of denying the correspondence I have asserted to 
. exist on the whole between the names and locations respectively 
assigned to the seas in (jnestion hy different Eastern nations. 


hlxlTAyA. 


(from 

et.twiMi •) 


X4r«^a,»«S0{ 
jalt-wster, «0f 
founds Jsmba 
dflpa (lodia). 


2. llfK, IkfHm- 
««dn, IL|iiro>0' 
<IaX<i, tes or 
lu^r-caneiuicc, 
bounds riabfa 
diina (Arakao 
and Curma). 


«D* i \. 

compaaking i 

Ismbudlpa. I 
1. Kk-ramilc, I 

jrAHr«in4/i. t 
abounding frith I 
diamonds.* ^ 

rkaUla~iJyiira, j 2 
fiT'taUiso and I 
aveetlikesogar; 
it (UTOunda 
.kmaragoyana. 

inn Iiko a bon* 
lire.* 


ZdiySn, or 
L 2 r, ?». 


ITtrktnil, Of 
JTarland, sea. 
(From Uraoa, 
U rdktnda a 
* Rsake’f) 


a. AVAIAAer, sen 
ot Ka\&b. 
73 ;>p 4 n[=Dabaii, 

Diranp] 

(KriabAnnaU, 
o*vtl 1250- 
1300 in/gunid 
Mum Artki. 
iii^ 7). 


Mart d% ttrpr 
[SnaVe Sea) of 
Portuguese, ac- 
cording to ^ibi 
(f. XS3 rmo), 
15S6. Perhaps 
*0 turned froTB 
2>3ja-rwci or 
itaga • Taii 
(Cape Negrau), 

I Sila^indku,OZ^ji 

‘ bathing the 
coa-^t 

(Pcguanchroai. 

cle). 


* gnpflraka JiUka (S<». 1035. Tba 

Rhankaceba (Btaruch or Bharoacb, ea the n>rth aiJ«* Mi!^^--**** 

>V«t.Ta India). “ the Nirmadi p.irer in 
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APPENDIX II 

Ov Indo CmsESE Terms in the PTOiF''t'Jc GtoonArni 
OF E’ctuA Ganoftic India 

One of the convincing proofs that the Ptolemaic extra 
Gangetic tcpcnomitolcgy la by no means fincvfal, as some of our 
geographer’s captious cntics have been pleased to insinuate — in 
order to palliate their inability cither to decipher or locate 
his place names — is to he found in tho fact that many of such 
toponyms contain tonus traceable to the langu^S^* ®f nations 
that are or ivere in our author’s time, settled in the regions he 
treats of 

On the other hand the sweeping male by some 

wntcTs that all or most, of the toponyms mentioned hy Ptolemy 
in extra Gangetic India are Sanskrit or Sansknt dcnvcil must bo 
con«idcrahlv discounted For albeit many of the place names in 
question owe their origin to the infiocnco of Indian civibzation, 
or to Indu immigrants who transplanted th®® here from their 
fatherland, a considerahlo proportion of them are of genuine local 
growth and belong to the language of the country, as we have 
been showing in the course of the preceding pages The 
importance of this second class of toponyips cannot be passed 
over, for in more than one instance they snpply us with an ethno 
graphical clue to the sort of language then spoken and the race 
ol people then settled in a particular district, thus throwing 
glimmers of light into the darkness of the unknown early history 
of thotc nations. 

I Jloit terms 


Foremost in number come the toponyms derived from the ITon 
(reguan) language, which extend from the coast of Arakan down 
to the Malay Peninsula, thus evidencing that the coastline and 
some inland tracts ol that region were then occupied by Mon 
speaking populations a fact which explains the considerable 
proportion of Mou words surviving to this day in the languages 
of the Wild tribes of the Malai Peninsula and North Sumatra 
ns well as in the place names on tho north coast of Sumatra 
^eee p G56 above^ 

Tho Ttolcmaic place names m this resioii which m our opinion 
may he traced to the Mufi language arc tho followin'* — 


Ko J1 Kataheda (nrer) a tonn connected with JhlnSi.o 
island It l»l. ,,te p 

eempound of f.l.. (aHu (a ,nnV tn Hon) + Jrfj, (. 
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»a Pinsl,rit-1MH), If fco, iU secoiul part would be merclj" tho 
translation, inndo by the cwlj Indu na%igator8, of the initial 
one. Xo wonder, then, that the foreign rendering was dropped 
in the course of time and the nnttre one alone, iTo/w, Jiolhu, 
preserved. Kiduldia would thui mem ‘Uoat Island,’ and 
Katabeda the *Iti\cr of Boat Island (Kultth^difa).' ‘ 

No. -10. Tokosanna (river). This term may represent either of 
tho Moil compounds : T‘l3 San, T^l6-idn (San Island, or 
‘Sihcr Island’), qt T^ld-iain, T'XS^Uan (‘lllophaat Island’). 
la.B. — means ‘elephant* inArakanese, ond is merely tho 
local pronunciation of tho Ifou laiit, eioiH, chtng. Otherwise, 
the Salaen Ilivcr, a branch of the Lemru debouching in 
Hunter Bay, may be meant. T'ld^Salaen *» ‘Sakaen Island’ 
maj have been tbo name of somo island in the bay, after 
which the river was usually designated. 

No. 48. Sados (river). 

No. 49. Sada (city). 

Thatc (SaU) or Thaday (Saday) Hirer, immediately to the 
north' of tho Saadowny JUrer. Ct Sedu, Sidoh, on north coast 
of Sumatra (rtds tuj>ra, p. 65C). 

No. 79. Takola (a mart), now Takopa. The etymology is 
probably Tail-luli — ‘brick (or latcrite) building of tho 
, Oola or Choja people of Coromandel ’ 

Hven more intctcsting are the following toponyma of the Se or 
BSr class, from Bl, the Mou word for ‘river,’ variously misspelled 
Bl, Bir* 

, No. 50. Berabonna. The first part of this name might be trace- 
able to cither Jl, tier =« ‘ river,' or to para = ' mouth ' in 
Naga ; and if not to the Bengalese Bara and the Sansknt-Fali 
Bara, Tara. Ct. Ibn Batuta’s Barah-npy3r (pp. 400-2, note) 

I have also pointed out (above, pp. 400-3) a possible 
connection with the Bhani kmgdom of the Phyu or Phru. 

I This topoDjia might, on the other band, be traced, though very doubtfully 
I should think, to the Mon h'iep *= * bead.’ 

* To St Andrew St John belongs the ment of hanng fir<t recognized the 
Moa word m m Ptolemy's placa-names of the Si eliias I am fnethennore 
iQclised to include in the some categDiT sach Ftalemaio topoDyma as begin with 
Sir or Tir. Ibis on the strength of the fact that Balbi (op cit , f. 133 verse) 
mennoBs a place at the mouth of the hlartaban nrer, called CadoptrpasH, as 
meaning ‘head of the sea (or nrerl month.* The correct lion form of the 
name should he S'4op-it.paiS; heneewn see that Balbi tronsenbes h by j>fr, 
which would tend to show that in his time ii may hare been pronounced some, 
what like iir, tier As a matter of fact, ‘aea.mouth’ or ‘nTer-mouth * is 
rendered in Mon by 'pam-li,' and not ‘it-wS,’ and tho genuine natire form 
of the loponym recordw by IWbi waa probaUr Jhin Ar*i*^-4« — • Mouth of the 
sea bead,’ or else K'dop J'axX.ii, ‘ BiTcr-montn head ’ , 
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In tills region exists a Tillage bearing a Bimilar namei to mt, 
Barrebam, and llrabootig nrer, a branch of the Lemro further 
np the coast 

2^03 57, 58 Besynga (a mart and a nrcr) 

Ko 243 Blsyngeitai (people) 

In both these names one can unmistakably recognize the 
ilou words 2?i tain, fAoiH)=*‘ Elephant Eirer,’ 

\ e the l^xatl (IrawaMy), as connected with the Singutfara 
or ‘Elephant Hill* of local legend (sec pp 76-7 above) 
KB — ^The land’s point bounding the western entrance to 
the Bangun Hirer preserves a tebc of this name, it bemg 
known to this day as the Elephant Point 
Xo 77 Berabai (a town) Similar coMiderations apply to the 
first part of this toponym as made above for the initial 
portion of Berabonna In the second part hai, we may 
hare either the Atofi pai»»”‘miOUth,* or the Chm p'ayo, and, 
yet better, theTamil toy with thesame meaning On the other 
hand) a eimiUc term, parateiy exuta in Tamil meanmg ' bird * 
On the whole, I am ineUned to regard the toponym as entirely 
Mon, and to restore it to the form £l heit {£l(r 5ai<), where 
Ittl, btel, etc , rcpre«eQt the Mon name of Mergni, cormpted 
probably from mSnt (sec above, pp 82-^) I have 
now so further doubt that this or Bait (i e Mergni) 
IS the hitherto nmdentified seaport of or Ilaht 

mentioned bv Ibn Klmrdadbib (a » B64), Captain Bozorg 
(ad 955), and EdrTsi (an 1154) Bl heit or Jiler bait 
•Would thus mean the nver o! 2fr$t or Malt, i e Mergui, 
nowadays better known as the Tenas«enm Iliver 
Ko 77, Bepyrrhos (mountain range, corresponding to the Patkoi 
mountains) "While not Tcntonng to suggest a JIGIi equivalent 
ior this place name, I tentatively enter it here along with 
the above •mentioned ones of the 2Js or 2^1 class, on the 
supposition that it may belong to the saino category as might 
bo Infcwotl from its initial syllable II not M6fi, it might 
stand foe rVii^Kr^ja oi r#Wr«y«, the name of a mountain la 
riaVsiMlTtpa, according to Indd cosmology 


2 jJalaj temt 

We may notice the following — 

>-o 61 Itod, (in ManJ toin, on the GoUen KhtTOMiol 

>0 65 Falandaa or Falandos (nver) ^ 

I>«h (t™ tor.nj», omV»a,, „ I , , , 

J.,oov.r,J Ho notno «t Ih. or 
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a tnbe now still surviving in the Sungci Ujong and Negri 
Sembilaa districts, on the ^Talay Peninsula, not far from 
Perak (between Selangor and Malacca). This tribe,* of the 
ITentra or Sake! family, non-Negrito, may have been so 
named from the Pulindas of India 
As Palanda and the Palandos Biver arc, in Pe Ponis* 
map, located farther along the coast heyond Sahana, the 
Palandos may, after all, he either the Klang or the Langat 
River, unless it is meant for the Pahang on the east coast 
of the Peninsula. 

Nos. 88, 28-J. Attaba (river). Here we have the Malay word 
atiap (ui(yj)=roof, thatch. The name may have been given to 
this stream from attap palms growing on its banks. See, 
however, p. 105 above for another possible rai$on d'ilrt of 
the name. Although in Kamhoja a similar toponym exists, 
via. Atlapa (m maps Attopoeu), which is in rcabty a corrupt 
foim of the Khmer AehAraha, * buffalo dung,’ I but little 
incline to see a repetition of the same here, on tbo Malay 
Peninsula, in the Ptolemaic Attaba 
No. 86. Sabana (a mart). Tliia name suggests eitber of the 
Malay tenns: Sahah, Sdpanp, and Saian. Tho first two 
occur as toponyms, while tbo latter is the Moby corruption 
of tho name of tho well-known ancient IndQ potentato 
idiitShana. Ptolemy mentions another Sabana among Indo- . 
Skythian towns, but the correct original of this may bo 
Satana or Sratana. 

S. Tamil iermt, 

A number of Chola settlements of immigrants from tho 
Coromandel coast liml grown on the seaboards of tho Jlalay 
Peninsula, as evidenced by many a placo becoming known as 
Tail-lull (Choja brick buildings}, viz. in tbo neighbourhood of 
Tathon, at Tagala, at Takopa, etc. Accordingly, we find many 
place-names transplantcil from tbo Coromandel coast to the Malay 
reniosula, among which I believe may be reckoned the following 
ones recorded by Ptolemy;— 

No. 83 Thanrha (on inland town or vilbgo on the Golden 
Khersono'c) The word meant is probably Taranffum; 
cf Tiintn^am-ldiii — * Wave Tosvn,’ tho iismo of Tran(]nc{«r, 
Skr. Taramja — n wave. Wo Karo identified it with 
TrSnganfl, Mislay Treng-ganu, of tho present day. 

No. 87. lIalen-k6!on (a capo)»«« Jfofoj-iflrr'"'* Jfjhii-lollam. 

Tn Tamil rxalti means * moantain,' and W/uas 'western 
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Hence Malai lollam^ ‘ilountam oi the "West’ The Tie'w 
adopted in “ Hohson Johsoa ” (2nd cd , p 546) that J/aZayu- 
AuZon means ‘ilalays oi tho "West’ in. Javanese is therefore, 
to say the lea^t, verj strange On J/a/rtiWwrjrtwi or Mala Xuia 
see BumeU, op cit , p 127» note 
No 90 Perimula and Penmubk Qnlf 

Cf the Ptrtniuda of iEIian in the south of the Coromandel 
coast , also the Penmufa oi PUny = Ptolemy’s Symilla 
(Tiamula), noir Chaul The location corresponds, on the 
■whole, to the one we have assumed for the JlTuta Juiah of Ibn 
Batuta, in which the first portion, fnt<fA, of the name is, as 
likely as not, a survival of cither of the two Ptolemaic 
toponyms forming the object of this paragraph (see p 444, 
note 2, anil p 617) 

4 Xfimir terms 


No 96 Akadra « iu? (‘Shuttle Island’), or Ka Trang 
(‘ Trang Island,’ as opposite to the Trang district on the mam) 
No 123 Zabai, Zaha (a city)* Scat (‘mango treo’), or Stui* 
ikup (‘ dwarf mango trees, the name to this day of a district 
in Kamboja) The term Seat probably still survives in the 
nmc Sat rup (Scut rvpt) of the Saigon River 
We have, furthermore, some terms of the Ba or Pa doss, 
where this sellable stands for ia, //a, JaA, meaning ‘great,' 

‘ chief,’ ‘ noble ’ in Khmer, Cham, and some of the Unlay 
dialects especially JaraDe8e(‘nbundant’), and ‘nver mouth,’ 

‘ confluent’ i-Q the Bahnar and other dialects of the semi- wild 
tribes ID the interior of Kamboja ‘ To such a class presumably 
belong the following toponyms — 

No 01 Balongka (on inland town on tho Golden Kbersoncse) 
« i?a laiii/i (‘Largo Islond,’ or ‘Noble Island’)? Probably 
the capital of the Lanka or JTanirt/aiiJUl Slate mentioned in this 
region by llwen tsang (i uan Chwaag) 

No 03 Pagiaia “ JJa iroj ( Great Krat,’ or else ‘Krat nver 
mouth’) 


An example oi a Sanskrit T li name in Khmer form la 
No 95 Pithenobaste (a mart) — mli or I' that tnai 

(‘Golden CitnloV) 

Ml — In -Malay panIn, means 'coast,' 'bead' 

'sborc, anil J'onln, no, occurs ns tlic name ol a nllam on tb'o 
nest coast ot r.nani! Island, but tl.n ctymolosy „ m 11, e 
bbrnsr toronym nboro mfomd to, traceable to Saa.knt hhUi 


Ct Vso,.,r IbcMam- «'sT..l,e,,„a,i.ci.,.,„s 
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(IMi ‘wqU' + ‘'I r. w»/i (I'iU nJii) - 'poU.* 

‘fjolUn’ pithfinobftiti !i, ncrrrtlKlrit, n tnn*crjft of the 
Khnur form of thu Swknl I’ali crprc^non, nml not of tbo 
Jlfllay one 

S C^}»i t/ruii 

No 123 Balonpa (meltopolit) Here wo as^urctllr J arc Ite 
Clilkm I'll (‘palace,’ ‘cnpital,* ‘royal rcmlenco’) + 

(Uio ChSm eorraptctl form of Aaja, the adoptcil InJu clas«ical 
name for the Champs kln{^lom) ' 

No 117. Pagmil Vraiantit paltn Chinese, J’j i/n/; Annamc’e 
Ti-laTi Ifcnee it nmy boecen that the toponj-m n neither 
Chinevj nor Annamcac It might at first sight oppeir to ho 
of Khmtr origin, like tho sicmiogly etj mologically identical 
one, Fa^atfl (No 07), on tho coast of Knmboja Jla for 
i’ll] Ir«T*, J’/I yr<I‘a) But wc hare noticed that tho same 
prefi* or occurs la CbSai a* well I might suggest, a» 
nearer tho marl, PA-Kaath (‘mouth of tho Kezih ^Rirer]* 
see aboTc, p 310) 

K traco of tanpenag through ChSm lupiag of the » hat been 
noticed by us in 

No 122 Thagora, which vre bellore to bo meant for Thagara, in 
Sansknt Sigara 

C TerK^t from other language! of Tndo Chna 
No 7C Laiippa. Xaisypa or Laiyppa •• Si poh (Thtbo), or else 
[Wleng^ Sipu kai, La step, La 9lct(?), probably a Thai term 
No 74 Loans (town) 

Nos 118, 1B2 Loanas (nver) 

Lo 220 Doanai (people) 

From tho Jkan or ThOang tnbes The Peani, or Doanai, 
are the 2lw», {5* ihe Chinese, ono of the ongmal ten 
families of the Ai-Lao, mentionwl since before the Christian era 
No 75 Bareokora (rar. leet Bareaa£ra) or Barenathra The 
first form of this toponym is probably connected with the 
name of the P Afl Or, i*‘Aa 5, or P Ao«n tribes (see next para 
graph; If not wc must assume n denration from Pharu tara 
Pharu tJta 

No 224 Barrhai (people) = the P'ha s or P’haen tribes, m 
Chinese Pti frh F u 'rA 

’ To C 0 telong^s tbs ment of bans; first discerooJ the Cham 

same Sal Anjwi la the Ftotemae duguiee of Bslosga (see tho Jaumal 
SAS for 1S09. p 
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Ho 172 Damassa (c«»r teet Damasa), or Dol)a88a (mountain 
range) 

Ho 218 Dabasai, or Damassai? (people) 

Tlie name assuredly aumrcs rn tliat o£ the Tafnatuat o£ tlic 
Indaw-gyi late Talley, ilogaung (Upper Burma), evidently 
n tnbo of Law a Either may, moreover, bo traceable to 
Lava, Uavaha, Lun, Lawa, or to DUrvo, a people in the 
north east region according to Iho Byhat feamhifi 
Ko 220 Kakobai (people) Seemingly tho Kiu-hu Sfiao of "West 
Xwei chon Possibly al#o the Khalhi or northern branch 
of the Kachma KhalMi means * head of river,’ ‘ up river 
man ’ There seems to bo no possible etymological connection 
mtU the Kolahakat of San«knt tests (cf M il«on’s “Vismi- 
Purons,” vol ii, pp 170,341)” 

Ho 216 Indaprathfti (people) Evidently meant for SinSa- 
prathai “ the Siupbos or Cbingpaws, i e the Southern 
Eachins 

Ho 223 Kndutai (people) The E'a i'o or Shdu who are 
probably the Kuluta mentioned by the Bfhat Samhita in 
the north cast region 'With them might also be connected 
the modem Lo U, whoso country lies on tho border of China 
proper near Sz mao (see “Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, 
vol 1 , pp 595-6) 

Ho 73 Latiagara* KuangLttfli, onginolly a LawA town Tho 
Ptolemaic designation, thongb traceable to a Sanskntized form 
Zari agur<t Zurugura, seemingly contains in 1(5 initial portion 
L«rv, the name of tho tnbo vn north oastBonn^, ionuOTly 

known to the Chmess as Za icu or La lu rii?) * Less 
probably the ZaTiii of Ujper Burma are implied, who appear 
to ho ethnogtaphically oonncctcd with tho Xui or Hu Hso, 
whom the Chinese term Lo hetr or Zo M, ‘ niggers,’ 
according to the “Upper Burma Gazetteer” (part i, vol i, 
pp 576 578-9) The same work relates (p 608) that the 
Panthay or Um hni of Tun nan claim to he descendants of 
men from the Zerru country Have wc here a dim. traditional 
reminiscence referring to the ancient Za ru or Zan countrv 
alluded to above ? ^ 


Ho 39 Tngma (meitopohs.) ==TuTaTau or Tamu m the Xnbo 
Talley The Ptolomaic toponym might ho the transenct 
oi a Saasintizcd fom, et of the name, 


, 6.10.00 . i,.o.l el Ihe ‘hu Tel.e T, oho Tm, Lerooi, 1901 , 
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which seems, however, to belong to the language of the 
country, ■whether Ifoti or other There exist, m fact similarly 
named villages in several parts of Burral, among -which 
nro a Xokama (Tawkoma) m Bhilu gyun Island, a Tohna 
or Tiuhna in Kama township, Thayetmyo , and again m 
Sinbaungwi, Mycdfi See, however. Addenda below, note 
to p 471, for a possible form Tunutfama 
No 54 Arisahion = Shenbo, or Sinbo The name may be 
however, Sansknt derived (seo p 63 above), or else it may 
bo native m origin and Sanskntized afterwards 
7 Samlrit and Pah itrmt 

The outcome of the above cursory evamination is that the 
proportion of genuine Sanskrit or Pah terms in ths Ptolemaic 
lists of toponyms of his extra Gangetio India is very small indeed 
especially if it he taken into account that some of his place names 
which at first sight would bo thought to bo Sanskrit in origin 
turn out, after a diligent inquiry, to be merdy Sanskntized forms 
of some native name Those facts well evidence that ladiin 
influence, though aircaly coostderabic in Purtber India in 
Ptolemy’s time, hid not yet spread so widely and deeply in that 
region as it did in the subsequent centuries 

It would be beyond the scope of tbo present appendix to deal 
with the Sanskrit and Pah derive 1 toponyms oceurnng in the 
Ptolemaic geograplucal lists of this region especially as they have 
been already thoroughly notice 1 and discns«ed in tho foregoing 
pages fauffice* it to summarily subjoin here tho pnncipal of 
them •— 

No 47 Sambra “ (or ^lunMa?) 

Nos 61, 52 Temala or Tamala (a river and a town) = Tamula 
Ttmira (Ch i mi lila) 

ITo. 5S Mareura or Malthura (metropolis) = 2/«yura Mortya 
or Jlalhum 

No 56 Sa.h&T& = Sahara, i^iiiara 

No 69 Adeisaga — T^tdisa TTrirfiw, or Tit Ina , perhaps Yatdehn 
Txdeha or \_Puil(i ~lTid«7ta 

No 72 Rhmgiben = ila/iya ron, or Pamya pura (C hleng 
Rung) 

No 74 Dasana «= i7i?si!rR<s 

No 89 Koh — ATo/i iio/Z (Kclantan) 

No 92 Samarade » <S’ Md rafM; Sama raftha ^jtna rSttra 
No 93 Sobanos (nver) =s SoVata (Ksp hong Som Hirer) 

No 41 Trilingoa “ 27-f Tthttycna 
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No 113 Seros (nrer) = ^arayu, Satju (Chinese Ssi yu) 

2\o 114 Agaaagata =* Agram^ara (or N'a^a. 

nagain IFraga riajaia'^) 

v° if if '7^ 5^ * , «■»« 

No 22o Indoi (Smdol’) tribes ) 

No no Donas (nrer) = Twr*^*® (m Thai, 2u», in Annamese, 

Dati) 

No 117 Kortatha (metropolis) = JraWam 7r<iKiA«rrt (Kuu duk) 
No 120 Thtoana*® Turana^ Tnrana^ Tuiun (Turan, or Touron) 
No 122 Thagora = Bagnra, Sagara 

No 129 Aspithra (i rircr and a town) = Vanaiiiah (Ho p‘u, 
Hiep pho) 

No 242 Zamirai (people) « Samira (Zabaing Sa mi, Sa mei) 


8 JTelUnt’td terms 

I cannot conclude this renew without deroting a word of 
nolicc to KcUcniacd terms, that is to say, to sundry attempts to 
render into Greek Iho roeamog of Further Indian toponyms, and 
at limes to dpsui^o thorn in a Greek garb so ns to ospress 
a meaning thercirom when their real purport proved to he 
unintclhgihlc 'Lheto can ho no doubt that this process of 
lleUcnizntion was in mo«t instances the work of tho Greek 
Alexandrine navigators and travellers who for mony years before 
I’tolcmy’s time, ha 1 been joaroeriog to the Further Indian region 
and should by no means be oscnboil »« Mo to our geographer 
To this desire of strmng after menniog which, being general 
in travellers of all times nnil couotnc^, cannot lery well bo held 
to form ati exception in the case el the Greek ones, -we have 
olre-ily male oUu«ion on p 412 above, quoting in support of 
our view scscml Ptolemaic toponyms whith appear to exhibit 
unnustakaWc traces of KcneuinUon AN o shall here tevett only 
to such an Iclonff to Tndo China nroncr.* of ailirch thn folIotrin<» 
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Ko 43 Pcntapolxs Seemingly a translation of the Sanstnt 
Panea jiaih = ‘firo cities’ {tida suj>ra, pp 35, SC) 

Argyrfl, Khora, ‘ the Silrer Couotty ’ = AraLan 

No 127 Argyre (the cnpitftl of labodios, or Sabadios, Wand) 

I have coupled Tnth the continental toponym the second one 
from the insular region, in order to show that ‘ Silver ’ is 
very probably out of the question for both place", and that its 
introduction into the two toponyms is merely the outcome of 
Greek fancy, struck, as it must have been, by the impressive 
resemblance of the corresponding n&tivc place names to the 
Greek word for the whito metal On pp 40-1 and 
658-9, 667-8 above, I have tried to demonstrate the 
Imguistical* identity of Argyra with Paral»a, AraUa, 
ArallKa- Arakan, and of Argyre with Aechare, Acehatjirtt, 
Acehtia, Acheh —Achin 

Nevertheless, I do not absolutely exclude a possible 
connection with phlta, pahlua, ‘ white,’ from which parirltit, 
oraWia, rnllha, os surmised above (pp 39-40 and 658-60, 
668), in which case both Arakan tisd Acbeh would mean 
‘the 'SThito (or, Silvery?) Ilegion ’ of which meaning the 
Ptolemaic toponym would be a Greek rendering 
Ehryse Ehora, ‘ tho Gold Country ’ 

Ehrysg Ehersonesos, * the Golden Khersosese ’ 

Nos 81,186 Khrysodna (river) 

I al«o group together these three toponyms which evidently 
have analogous derivations They are, in fact, either trnns 
Ifttions of the Sanskrit and Pali terms Sutania dttpa, 
Sutamalhimi-, Suiama )iadj, etc-, or mere Greeir travesties 
of place names sonudiug more or less like the Greek word 
Khrijtv ■N\’'hot such place names might be it is not easy 
to detormino, but, a^umg from the fact that Aalentijn lias 
disguised into CArptorani the name of t?ie Ktsang Eiver 
(see Addenda and Comgeuda, note to p 97), Ptolemy's 

Ehrysoana not unlikely is a rendering of some similar local 
name Kasang, Jumcot, Kumh etc On the possible 

etymological connection of Ehryse or Khruse (Island and 
Peninsula) with Kvia or Ku%a-itipa (*» Sumatra), see pp 070— 
672 above As regards Ehryse (Ehora) in Lower Burma, 
cf tho distnct about Dangun (scop 76 above)i 

and the S'atha {Juitit) district west of Tagaung 
No 222 Ehalkitis (people) Though atfirst sightthertoleraaic 
designation of this people appear to bo based upon or 

copper, tho metal which, according to oar anther, was mined 
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in large «inantitie8 m their countrj*, there eeeras scarcely anv 
douht as to the real derivation being from the name KalaXa 
(= ' Bc^Qirrel*), or Kara (Jia/a P) le Black Lala (or 
LaXa Lclo), of the Black Lolos inhabiting the same country 
(Eastern Yunnan), the Karajang o£ ^arco Polo Their 
name Sulala or Kula Zala, coupled with the information 
that their country produced copper (IXaIId*), naturally 
suggested the connotation Khallitia lor them to the Greek 
traveBers, and, if not, to Ptolemy himself See pp 356 and 
358, n 2 

l?o 227 lestai (people) The conjecture put forward on p 156 
ahovo that this Ptolemaic ethnonym may really be meant for 
* robbers ’ being possibly at the same time tho transcript and 
rendering of some term current in tho country (such as 
c g Xaffa or Jaiala) and having the same pnrport, seemingly 
receives further cortohoratwn from the fact that Chou Ta kuan 
in the account of his travels in. Ivamboja (a d 1296-7) refers 
to tho C houg as CAieanj Tit%, i c tho ' Chong (or C hong) 
Bobbers’ (see BuUtltn <?e VJBcoU Fran^aue i'Exir Or , t ii, 
2fo 2, p 150) It 18 , of course, possible that by JjJ 
Ch\ean<j 7V«i— in Caotonese pronunciation CAowy fA'ni— this 
writer may mean both the ChOn^ and Sal tnhes If 
not It seems pretty certain that Ptolemy’s ethnonym lestai 
ihoul 1 really be taken in the 8cn«o of ‘ robbers ’ and that 
tho people meant are principally the C7fi«y, ns I have on 
o’hcr grounds infcncd above (pp 157-9) 
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APPENDIX III 

Ov THE DATE TO >\HICH PlOTEM\'« INFOnMATIOV OV 

Further India is to be referred 
I thought it might be interesting to see whether the approxiraite 
date at which the information on Farther India embodied iR 
Ptolemy s work was collected can m any way he deduced from 
the indications he gives, or ascertained by way of inference fro n 
certain of the capital towns he names of which the date when 
they became the seat of government happens to be more or Jess 
accurately known from historical sources and falls not far earlier 
than Ptolemy’s time Such an inquiry as this presents a two sided 
advantage foi m cases when the dates supplied to ns by Oriental 
records are reliable they afford a cine wherewith to determine 
the approximate date to which Ptolemy’s information goes back , 
whereas when they are doubtful they mav be to some extent 
checked and rectified by the mere fact of the ®i ent to which they 
refer being alluded to or not m Ptolemy s work It may, indeed 
m such cases bo nossible to class (he event ns a prf or a patl 
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now Tonkin, as we hare snggested pn p. 332 j and furthermore, if 
the seat of goTemment for the Kao-chi district was reallj' removed 
in eirfd a n, 25 thence to Me-liu as some historians assert (see 
pp. 323, 324), it would follow that Ptolemy’s information on Tonkin 
would date from some time prior to that removal — say, from the 
first quarter of the firat century a.d. 

4. Ptolemy meutions, in W. Tuonan, a town Posinara which 
I have identified with the capital Peh-ngai of the I’sh^ttz State 
(b c. 109-a n. 225), corresponding to the present Huug-ngai about 
20-5 miles south-west of Chno-chou in. the Ta-U prefecture (see 
hclow, iddeuda. and Govrigenda, note to p. 121). Kow in a.h. 69 
the Yuu|'<h*ang prefetture was formed by the East Han, with 
the Tnodem Chao-chou (in Ta-U Fn) as Us capital, out of eight 
neighbouring districts mostly belonging to the ancient Ai-Tao 
country (sec ifa Tuan-Vm, op. cit, p. 176). As Ptolemy seems to 
ignore this largo Chinese circntoscription of Tung-ch‘ang, his 
information on this part of the country must date bock to some 
time prior to A.n. C9. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 

p G, bottom Our subsequent inrostigations 7ia%e proved that 
even such a connection suggested by A'ule of Zabai with Camp » w 
inadmissible face article a v , pp 213 ct «cqq 

p 9, 1 18 Kambenkhos It strikes me that the last syllabic 
of this toponym mij stand for yaon, tbe local (Bengalese) corruption 
of Skr yruma = a ‘village* If so, the name might be a loo«e 
transcript of Kama van yruma, Kamhert g&on, or something similar 
This being the case, it is worthy of remark that a village Kewari 
{^Ketcari gion ?) exists near the left bank of the Hannghata Hirer, 
on the Delta, after which this ootict of the Ganges may have been 
anciently termed the ‘ £^eiear$ gnon ’ (River), whence Ptolemy’s 
Rambenkhon In the event of this conjecture proving from 
local inquiry to be well fonnded, Ptolemy s Kamberikhon, or 
middle mouth of the Ganges, would become identical with the lower 
cour«o of the Haringhata River, the true longitude of which is 
89' 50 B , and a corresponding correction would have to bo made 
to our Rambenkhon base meridian, for which we hare adopted 
a longitude of 89' ‘iO E only 

p 35 Fentapolis The Catalan Atlas has a town Penla below 
Sangah, which might have been the hi«toncal contumation of the 
Ptolemaic one Tlio northern entrance point of the Chittagong 
(Earnaphuli) River still bears a similar name, to wit, Paiunga 
Point Furthermore, a somewhat similar toponym, Patilkaru, 
identified with Chittagong, occurs in a Burmese inscription of 
AD 1184 (see “Inscnptions of Pagan,” etc , Rangoon, 1899, p 4) 
See for other linguistical remarks Appendix II, section 7, above 

p 36,1 8 from bottom Rotabdia In recent maps this name 
IS spelled KutaMia, a still closer approach to Ptolemy’s Ratabeda 
The correct form may be Jiatabdia, if not EufulatHa, as IVilford 
wrongly suggested for Cbedaha Tho nver Ptolemy had in mind 
was apparently the Idomun, which debouched by several outlets 
abreast of Eutabdia Island For other linguistical considerations 
sec Appendix II, section 1, above 

p 39, note 1 As regards silver in Arnkan, the “Sommano 
del regni e popoh Onentali,” translated from the Portuguese by 
Ramusio (voL i, p 834 terto), says of Araquam (Arakan) that 
"vi 81 ttova anebe qualchc argento " Ahmerous are tho silver 
mines in tho adjoining Burmese territory, for which sco tho 
“ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part I, Tol u, pp 801, 30J, JOI, and 
part 11 p 627 McLeod in his Journal, p 79, mentions one m 
Mnang Lein, and Dr Richardson likewiso in his * Journal, ”p 143, 
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spcals of an old «ilver mine Iring abandoned since ad 1/80 near 
Tc Dgan bilver mines in the Patkoi range bet'veen Assam and 
Burma, have been noticed by Colonel IN oodthorpe (Broc Gcol 
Soc,Jan 1887) 

I may furtbcr call attention to the fact that the Iravati 
(Eravati), the continuation of the Chindwin in the valley of which 
exist several old silver mines is in. the “ Sa«anavamsa ” (p 108 of 
Mrs Bode’s tran^l ) called lit jitia taluXa i e ‘ Biver of Silver Sand * 
To the Chinese it was knorvn instead as tho Great ATin gfta (Gold 
Sand Biver) for the sake of contradistmctioo however, from the 
Upper Tang tsz termed simplv ^n-tha (Kaucana valuka) Sea, 
however, on this debatable point mv remarks on p 286 above, note 
p 39, note 2 Balas rubies From Maialshan, a form of the 
name o! Sadalthan (see Ibn Batuta, in Befrem & Sang transl , 
vol 111 pp 59, 394 , Barbosa in Kaiousio, etc ) The stones from 
that district, which is on the banks of the Shignan, a tributary of 
the Oxus are said, however, not to he rubies but epicels, end 
the term laiat ‘eems to have been transferred to tnie nihies of 
n particular ‘hade ot colour Chanlin in his ‘Vovages" (t iv, 
p 70, Am'tcTdam ed of 1711) savs in fact— On 1 appelle anssf 
BahttJtanx, Pierre de .B<if<trc7a« <jttv e«t U Pegu, dou je juge 
(lu'cstvenu lo notu do Balay$ qu’on donne aux Bubis coulcuc do 
rose ” (set Ball 8 “ Tircmier ’ vol i p 382 andXules ‘Hobson 
Job«on ” 2nd cd , 1903, p 52, 8 r ) 

p 40 Balaita Balaaia Bnluehtn etc ns names for a part of 
Upper Burma. Traces of them mav survive in the [jSam) Phtlii 
or JJd/^haung stream Bowing we«t of the In le Xnke south of 
which litter spintls occur (in the west of Ham mt kon State 
see “Upper Burma Gazetteer, ’ part ii vol i, p 3l0, andvol ui 
p 381) Again thcro is thcAfair /< /saf Itucr a little to the north 
of the long Kwo Lake of which llichardson in bis “Journal ’ 


p 137 speaks as the “ Bora that QBora«at] or Hcaung Eue Hirer ’ 
This IS a1«o called tht Tii law or Taw Tow chaung, the like 
once cxtcolcd up to Maw 1» h«it orTa Taw village, and there are 
traces of a large fortifted town in the neighbourbood (see “ Upper 
Burma Gazetteer part « vol lu pp 381 and 392) ItwdUhus 
be seen tl a‘ Barbosa dit n«t mako such very bal geography as he is 
Unntol »,th m ■ IIoWoJol«>n- (!,«»■ cd , p 52) rttn locals" 
/i.I.tiia or ,a Vpiwr Bum; 1 muy nja tbut Ho 

ncori. nieotitm o Viupdam Bo fo <» or /> o Ja IS fU SS 


; W n IlefTBvde '5» et Drap SUTaaa 1 
»«l s p SH 


r <69 and arsa rniev 
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S 15 li# ( or Jia-U‘Kt), lying to t!ic tritt of 
C'hth’l'u {^Sulhada, Siim, k« p. IBi, note t), which t%i<lcntlj 
corresponds to Dr. IUeharJ«ou'« Jtorathat {Jhratal), now 2tav:-U’ 
hint, and to HaiWVs dittnet. These terms, it not 

derived from the SansVrit or Volic /Vaf»J, JJalalta, and Fotaha, 
meaning * white,’ ns surmi<ctl hj «s on p. 39 alKtre, may somthow 
be connected with 1‘aliUa or J*arSta, the well-known name of 
iingndha (derived from tho •• Uuita frondota tree), which 

may have been of old introduced and applied to the district in 
question. It is interesting, ntverthclcss, to remark that tho 
“Drhat Saiiihit^” mentions apcoploi’urifulifain the eastern region. 

p. U. Tokos&nna River. See .tppendis II, s r., for furtlier 
lingmstical remarks. 

p. 45. Sambrn (city). A not very dissimilAr toponym is that of 
tho Surma Mountain on tho coast below lUmrt harbour. It may, 
on tho other hand, bo observed that Samirti is tho name of tho 
tutelary doty of tho Chauhun lUjputs (see Crooke, i, 55). Other 
pos*iblo etymologies of tho toi*onym may be found in ^itmlAu, 
.S'awi&Ai(rd, i^dHiJaC-pun). 

p 45. Sada (city) and Sadot (nver). The oimc, better than 
in Sandoway and its river, appears to surviso in that of tho TXalt 
{Salt) River (Tliate-ehaung), dewing immediately to the north of 
the flandoway River and cooncctesl with It near the mouth through 
ono of its hranches. 

As regards tho legend tohl of Sondoway, seo for ampler details 
tho " Monograph on the Pottery and Glassware of Burma,” 
Rangoon, 1895, pp. 9, 10. I hare since discovered that tho whole 
story has been borrowed from the Gbnta Jutaka (No, 454), q.v. 
Therein the city Drurarafl is desenbed as having on one side the 
sea and on another tho mountains. By goblin magic it u<ed to 
rite in the air and deposit itself on an island in tho midst of the 
sea; when the foe was gone it would come back and settle in its 
own place again. Therefore it was bound with iron chains, etc. 
There can thus be no doubt that the legend was, by local simple- 
mindedness, tran'ferrcd to tbe credit of Sandow ay merely from the 
possible fact of this city having at some time or other been named 
after the Indian DvaraTati. If snch a name was really borne by 
Sandoway, it must hare been after Ptolemy’s time, for our author 
mentions it and its nrer bynames similar to the common ones they 
bear to this day, N B. that tbe ITofi name it bears is commonly 
pronounced Sani6a There exists, moreover, a circle in South 
Sandoway distnct called SaUitea, 30o5cOOS As to the 
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identitv of tHc Th<iit chaung or Sade^er with Ttolemy’s Sados, 
tbere seems to be but little doubt cou^idenug the fact that the 
latitude our author assigns to the mouth of the latter suits tho 
embouchure of the former better than the entrance of the 
Sandoiray River (see our rematbs already made in this sense 
on p 47) 

p 47, U 7-9 Palora or Pakura (a town) This name, 

I have since ducovered still sumves in Paloor (Pafur) village, 
tnarhed in sheet 107 of the Indian Atlas m long 8o° 11 and 
lat 19®27 , just above the mouth of the Ganjhm and close by Paint 
Bluff, better known to navigators of the Bay of Bengal It is, m 
fact, already mentioned by Linschoten as Serra dt PaJitta, a name 
evidently applied to it by the Portuguese since the dawn of the 
sixteenth centniy, after Ibe ueighboumsg Paloor village There 
can thus be no doubt as to this village being the historical 
continuation of Ptolemy’s Palftra town His AphetSrion, or point 
of depirturu for ships bound for Khryse, must, accordingly, be 
located at Oopdpur, just a little below the mouth of the Ganjam 
p 47 Berabonna See appendix II for further Imgnistical 
remarks on this toponym 

pp 4S SI Temala V people Pumara are menUoned in 
the ‘Brhat SamhiU” and located in the north eastern region 
Br Levden ventured the hypothcMs of a dcnvatien of Temala from 
the Ilalay vocable (tna laA} which signifies tin,’ and he 
Mcoidingly inclined to identify this supposed tin country ’ with 
the Malay IcnmsuH nhich is of course inadmissible (see 
‘ Es«avs relating to Indo China ” 1st *^1109 vok i p B9) Pot 
furtl CT remarks and its identification with tho Chou mei hi( or 
Ton mn /lu of Cl lucsc records seep 523, note 3 
p 52 1 7 Cape Ticgrais This name has also been con 


jeetured to be derived from Auya rust but I now think it was 
borrowed from AojerUia tho famous lake of I^epal where dwelt 
the fcrpont king Karkotaks (sec Crookc vol i p 42) The 
dcnvation from 2>offaruitra proposed in ‘ Hobson Job«oi],” p 623 
IS inalmusible u this word woult become Au^arot m the 
Tcmacnlar, and not A riU, Itfffratt 

CiJl tho h,n, Jd CAi«<i Jlntrc to! jvi p 3so1 tlMc 
InlM mty he lofcmd to t« ol TJ oi .tool, „ hoVotet 

’Jf 'i'* >«ttltnt Chm. toll lho„,oltc, («„ 
Dpptt Bomo Ootet^,- port , to! p „h,roo, tho 

J._f ot 3 ptoK, cl.m descent from th. ^ 
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p 53 List of peoples I havo now to offer the following 
additional remarks on the subject — 

(1) TiragraTias as onomatologicallf connected with Ptolemy s 
Tilogrammoa, identid^d. by Xols with. Jes&oce I hare since 
discovered that such an identification is untenable, for Ptolemy 
locates Tilogrammon hut 20* of his longitude ( = about 0 true) 
west of the Pseudostomon mouth of the Ganges, and one half degree 
of his latitude ( = about 18' true) further to the south of “uch an 
embouchure which, I am now pretty certain, corresponds to the 
mouth of the Tctulia Rivet flowing to the ea»t of Baknrgauj It 
should he noted that a branch of this river, detached but n short 
distance to the east of Rakargno], bears the name Dhulea and flows 
into the Radnabad, which debouches into the Bay behind Eadnabad 
Islands Now, this name Shulea (if not tbit of tlie Tetulis River 
itself) forcibly recalls the Ptolemaic ©no Tilogrammon ( »» Tiltr 
gruma, ‘ Sesamum Tillage,' or, more likely, Tira grama, ‘ Shore 
Tillage ‘ ?) , hence its position mu«t be songht for somewhere 
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"NSitli ttieir Darae may Vjo connertcA ttit term J<fhran^, applied, 
accordiu" to Balfouca Cyclop»dia (vol «, p J93\ to “ a coaw 
dc'cnption of «ilk, made ty a xnld tnbo, who arc the onlv pioplo 
in Pegu that rear the silkworm nnd cultivate the mulberry 
EfidenUy the Tahcin or Zahamgi arc the tnbo here alluded to 
p 50, 1 17 Tu h Trtaalda, TuUhelra^ See pp 31, 
note 2, 468, note, and Appendix II, «ection 7, s ^ Triglypton 
Andrea ComVs letter therein rctcrroil to is dated January Gth, 
l5lo,ajid «ajs (llamu«io, rol i, p I80j ■— ^’Pegu confina per In 
costa col regno dx Bengala A Liijm £= knkan ?] . . Tienc 
dalla parte della costa ifalncha, A da ijudla di terraferroa il 
B»»iir»e , il quale e signore infra terra, fvuo alia Cinn ” 

Evidcntlv, or Di/une *» T'u-l^^xhu, 7yt*(iltla Further- 

more, Tu' lo $hu and She p‘o suggest, respcctirelr, the Tha)*hi$h 
and Siiphetr et Bihlical fame (cl onr remarks on p 598, note) 
p 57 iltfca, J5ar4irt The ** Bjhat Samhita” mentjon* a people 
2)arc« in the noetb ea«t region Ifarrt as the name of a region 
occursin both the ilahabhatata and the Tisnu Puruna The terms 
Thafte and Tafan referred to on the «amc page should be mce 
scbolarlv spelled Tii/d, Tti/an, or Cf 2)aicel, Zaicil, 

Zatala, on p 103 note >ot only Data, but nl«o Dira means 
a • forest,’ in both Pali and Sanskrit For other and like forms 
Dalaff (“ Dabag ®), ,/artf/la, etc , Bic pp 624, note 1, and 

633, note 2 p 

p 58 Bahasai or Bainassai (people) «» the Tamantat tnbe of 
the Laira, or the DJrra ^ see Appendix II, 'ection 6 s v Cf nl'o 
this and the name of the Batnasa, Damassa, or Bobassa range 
with BdTnai T^eiai, the term by irhich ihe ICbamti Shans denote 
the eastern branch of the Iravati («ee “ Upper Bunna Garettcer,” 
parti, Tol 1 , pp 7, 391) 

p 61, I 20 Xia to. Cl the X‘a Co Kado, or Kadu tnhos 
on p^ 3o7 In the Katha (= Kasa) district ore Eadus and 
Kaebins Tagaung is m the Katfaa di«tnct , but according to an 
m«ctipticn. of A u 426 (see below), this territory was called 
Drahmndtsa 


p 61, la*t line of text Gheobo Spelled 5m Jo m the “Upner 

BMmi Gazette" Cjzrt u, -,.1 z„, p no, <iv), ,zh„i sL 
It was founded over 100 years ago by a Shan (p I 7 i\ v,,*. 
I doubt the correctness of thu statement • > » 

p C2, 1 15 Tagiiog ot Ha'tvuApuia Accordinr. ir. ♦», 

Burtne-o Eot.\ Chtoniclo (■• JI.l5tjj.vLm ”). Dh.jMjm ate! 
ol ft. S-..T. nee, ..lljri at 51 ™p„„ a . , Ld M.”t 

oa coa^amd Tagauaj (Old at Opp,. Ba.„) ^ , 3 " 
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a GopBla o! HasUnjpur-i, on tlio Gangts in India, left his onginal 
home, camo to Burm”, and after vamus successful ivars with the 
stmi civilized natives founded New' Hastmapura on fho Irawaddv, 
npparentlv on the same site ns fho earlier Tagaiing, or close to it 
Tins IS related m an inscription dating from ad 426, discovered 
among the Tagaung rums, tho author of which is King Jayap da, 
a lineal descendant of Gopala, tho town founder, of the Candravamsa 
or lunar djnastyof New Hastinupura This, m the inscription, 
is stated to bo in Jlrahnaitia, on the Eraratl (see “ Upper Burma 
Gazetteer,” part i, vol ii, p 193) In a n 610 Sastm’ipura still 
existed, as evidenced by an inscnplion of tliat date found at Pagan 
(op cit , p 186), but the seat of power was evidently already 
at Pagan {Artmadian/i pura) ‘ 

Tina later capital is already referred to in on inscription discovered 
in one of its ancient Buddhistmonastcncs, datiagfrom a n 481, and 
recording the erection of tho temple of Sugata by Itudrasena, the 
ruler of Armaddana-pura In tlio later inscription of a d 610, 
already referred to, tho reigning king's name is gi\ cn as Adityasena 

As to the term more properly Shdum or Sulilm, cf 

Vuffama or JJu^atnalt in Nepal (see Foucher, op cit.) A Pagan 
inscription of \ n 1242 gives, however, on a£ iituia Selphnx 
interpretation of the terra, as follows “This kingdom of PogSn 
is 10 called because it is tho most pleasant and beautiful of all 
kingdoms It is also called Aninarl lana because it 

IS inhabited by people who are warlike and brave and are ablo to 
vanquish their foes’ (see “Inscnptions of Pagan,” etc , p 134) 
Eiideotly the derivation of the name is hero assumed to be from 
A’lma iAu, by inversion Hhu luma Cf Xilmahnla 

p 62, n 2 The classical name Cmaraitha for Bhamo nirendy 
occurs in an older inscription dating from a d 1387 (see “ Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” part i, vol ii, p 194) The Kuung limu dm 
inscription of about 1636 statis that ** all within the great 
distnets of [= Bhamo f] end Khctlawi [« Kwe Ion ullage, 

on the right bank of the iapog RnerJ is tho kingdom of Ze>n 
[Cind]” (“Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part II, vol i p 340) U 
a short distance to the north of Bliatno are tho rums of Sampanago 
{Campanajara?), and at about sixteen miles further to the cast tho 
remains of the old town of KoLtha (AWifl) the rival of Sampanago 
in its flonnsliing days Fuithermorc, at somo ten miles to tho 


* Iceofd to the ‘ Thayet ravo Gazetteer ” p 50 tl e class cal name ot OU, 

or Upper r#S»n »sa SapStaria «((<«, but on what eviJcoce Ih « rUlcment W 
hased doe* oot appear 
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8ftuU\ o! Bl \.mo lies tlie town of So'nadi (« SlcattM), 

nnd lelow this arc the rums of Old Kaungton or Koiingtaung, winch 
I identify with the JCudunaw {Santmau) gyl mentioned in n 1281 
inscription of King Nurapati of Pagan asthen hounding Ins kingdom 
on the north ^ 

Again, near Myothit up tho Taping are tho nuns of an old town 
which might be idcntiBed with old Bhnmo or Sian mo (Ban*in6), 
according to tho “ Upper Burma Gazetteer” (pait i, vol ii, p 191) 
p 63, n 2 Tharaien or Thaman gyl Tho " Upper Burma 
Gazetteer,” part ii, rot iii, p 275, spcUs this toponym 27a- 
fnain^ jyi, and states it to bo a Shan Tillage of twenty nino houses 
p 64, 1 4 lung ch’ftng Thu name was applied to tho 
district under the Uing dynasty, when Pao shan, its prcfcctural 
city, was established Old \ung ch ang of tho Han dynasty, a 
prefecture founded min 69 on Ai Lao territory (see pp 59, CO), 

18 now Chao chou south east of tho Ta h Lake 
p 64, 11 6-10 Vtdehi as the western part of Yunnan seoius 
inoro particularly to mean Puhha Vt^eha or Pina Videha 
(“‘Eastetu ‘Videha’), the supposed fabulous continent of 
Buddhists That it was not altogether mythical appears from 
the *tatemeDt occurnng m Pararourtha’s (lOJ 569) Life of 
■Vasubanlhu to the effect that Pindola the famous Arhat, was m 
Purtfl in "V asubandhu 8 tune ^sco T ohh^ Pm, 1904, 

p 273) 

Otherwise, Ptolemy’s Adeisaga may be a clumsy rendering of 
AhiXsaira (or AXicMialra, Ahtcehalm), the name of tho ancient 
capital oi Ctlflrft Pantula north ol thn Ganges, in India, 
transplanted here * 

As regards the other suggested derivation from Vaidtsl, comparo 
also in India where the famous Bhilsa Topes have been 

latelj found If not m Tt A« as suggested on p 64, Una ll, local 
traces of the name may be fount perhaps ID ItiM ^»i (or 

I ui ui, TF'ietz sAtrl) the name of ono of the ancient six Chaos of 


^ I'aagoQU WJU Ji 4 v-bere the dato of 

theinMr | t on IS fiToogly n aSaouttobe A o 1181 By turning to the , rinfeil 

in the t title* as ra^mU raHiSj»v«uon^ fro desenbed 

Tol 1 p 00) Their temtorj may have ^been 1 r. *’"‘1 
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tho Nan Cbio kingdom, also called Mo-htif, and occupying part of 
tho territory of the present prefeeturo of I>i Liang (gee Samson’s 
“Nnntchao Te che,” Fans, Leroux, 100^, pp 10, 11) In this 
part of North H’cst Yunnan is also a district bcanng a similar 
name, to wit, Wei hti (for which see T^oitn^ Poo, 1904, p 500) 
p 65, 1 6 ^luanHAiASMi Cf Sttvifr»(f n region in the 
north-east of India according to the “ Uphat Samhita,” sir, 01 
“ SripffWJiaWitwj IS, in the At^hnl atha, identified with Sudhamma 
pura, that is Thaton” (Mrs Bode’s “S'lsanaTamsa,” Introd , 
p 4) , but this does not seem to be quite correct 

p Go, 1 12 Ttviirn A Timiru is mentioned m the “Kath*> 
Sartt Sagara” (see Tawney’s tnnsl , vol i, p HT) 
p 65,11 16, 17 Sttnuparanla More correctly, iomiparuniala, 
^rSndparuntfila «=* ■ west of (or, beyond) the 6ronl Btrer, in India ' 
Cf the Jiparanla ratlha or Jpardnlala of classical (canonical) 
Bnddhist texts ^Vhen traii«pIaDting this name to the tract west 
of the Irirati in Burmti, the latter nrer was seemingly assumed to 
be the ^rosi, sot improbably from a likeness of its Mon namo Hi 
SiHj; (or 55</t) to Sront, Sont The Kaung>hmu dsw inscnption of 
about 1636 giic* a somewhat different list of tho districts comprised 
within Sumparanta to wit Sagu Snhn, I.“eaiDg (llmbu district) 
Punnglin, hiale, and Thaungtbwut (Clundwm), see the "Tfpper 
Burma Gnaetteor,” part ii, vol i, p 340 
p 66, 11 2, 3 As to gold in Burma, it is found in slight and 
unpayable quantities in most of the rivers , but washings of it from 
sands are “ catned on fitfully in nwny parts of tho country, 
especially m Katha [about TagongJ m several streams of tho 
Te u subdivision ns well as in many parts of the Shan States ” 
(“ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part 1, vol ii p 304) 

p 66,1 13 from bottom Hareora 2fajnra A 2ra^ura pura 
was on the Ganges abovo Hastinupum (cf logaung), and another 
m South India, le MeIiapar(St Thom6) B that tho peacock, 
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Po*U Daung inscnption , but from tlic fact that tho chief of Kalt, 
and Teinnjnn bears in liis title the qaalification of 21onya, mo 
thiDh ourselves justified in locating the northern limit of Sunu* 
paranta helovr, not only KaU, but also itvfc-yitt (« Jfbnya), n hich 
lies yet further to the south 

p 68, 1 2 The derivation of Uaratamii or 2Tr(tnmu, tho 
name of Burma,' from Brahma, may bo accepted only provided 
it can be proved that tho term Utah nttAt$a, which wo liavo seen 
applied in. the fifth century to the Tagong district, has been 
subsequently ostended to tb® whole country This does by no 
meins seem to havo been the case, especially if the SrahmaieSa 
district be identical with tbe T'o la min ( = J)rilhn(i»a, Srahnan') 
oi Gluues® records, as we have suggested on p 17 1 , for in a n 802 
these records speah of P^tau (Lower Burma) bordering on -P a fo 
»icH ( »■ £rahna ifSa, i e Tagaitng ?) 

p 68, 1 14 et eoqq 3frtr<«, J/ra, Mru (see also p 65) It 
sbovild bo noted that a taco of people bearing the name of Maru 
(<o called by the Glungpaws, they speak of themselves as 
wO) are still hneg at the present day m tho basin of tho 
ISmaikha Biver or eastern branch of the Upper IrUvatl They 
ate similar to tbe Burmese, eo much as to suggest to Captain 
Bottinger the theory that both these races originally migrated 
from Tibet by tbo valley of tho I»mai kbo Are these nooplo 
in any way connected with the older 2Iro or 2Iru of Arakan and 
the CKmdwm valley, who seem to have been the pioneers of tbe- 
Butmese race? 


p 72, 1 2 from bottom Sahara, Sahara, ^avara C£ tbe 
town of Saruraiali in India, to the south of tbo hliddle Country 
(see JbufKafiJ^ 5, 1004 p 538) 

p 73,1 13 i^(z2am or ^(trara tnbes The^Bybat Sanihita’'^ 
mentions a people ^nra girt in tbe eastern region, and iVIjjKa- 
parna larara (<=• naked and leaf weatiag— and not, I believe, 
‘ Icaf-eating ’ as has been said — -^«carai) in the south eastern 

74, 1 16 The correct date of the conquest of P lao by 
Kohlofeng { ^ JTuJajuifva ?} 2 » a n 7S3 {g«. Charannes in 
Journal AvaUqiu, 1900. pp 388, 430-1) On that occasion he 
conquered also tbe Snn/n tribes (- Smphos, or Kachmsl and 
the io man or settled further T.e.t m the mountains 


irouybtf.il in hu Em*j Oie Jjnjjnaae of 
ol tppenUs) pv«» tbe etymologj Jr»« BnS t=V„„ 
which does not »ecm very tenable ^ 


fhe Southern Ch ns (p x, 
«3, the great tribe or race. 
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(«xi» 1108) Along sithu, kmg of Png in on his return from 
ft jonrnej to Cfcjlon and mnous parts of India saa" a huge 
white object near the sea shore On approaching he perceired 
it to he a mound of ivory, which a gigantic centipede had erected 
for ils residence Such wns the size and strength of the monster 
thit it was in the hahit of catching and devouring elephants the 
tvi'ihs of which it u'«cd to form a wall around its place of abode 
(See H S Pratt’s “ilouograph on Ivory carving in Burma’ 
Bangoon 1901 pi) 

These legends of the elephao*^ and centipede appear to have 
an old ongm The germ of them is to bo found m the Mihnda 
PafliA where there is a hypothesis of a sulaLa (some unknown 
sort of Ijmi, insect or vetinin whoso name puzzled the eminent 
translator Hhve Davids, see vol ii, p 180), attempting to drag 
the elephant towards itself with a view to swallowing it As 
the siojilc was endentiy widely employed in Enstern litenlure 
and folklore tbo « /<*/« u very probably a sort of centipede or 
miUcped 

At all events the above legends sttfRcicntlv explain the name 
ot ‘Elephant Uitct' (IH eAmy Erutafi etc) given to the 
Inwoddy, and perhaps also why the western point of entrance 
to the Pangoon Iliver is called to thw day * Elephant Point ’ 

P "9, 11 5, C TrareUmg by boat between F^k lau and Ban Don 
IS absolutely impossible at any season os I have more recently 
ascertained In the China Sea Directory, vol «, 4th edition 
p 3'18 it IS state! that the watershed between Trang and the 
eastern mam branch ol the Dan Don IXiver is so low as to allou 
of a boat being taken across with a very short portage I now 
bclicvL howcTir, that the old water communication between both 
side* of the Malay iVainsols was between Trang and the inland 
•«* o! Singora 
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tj DriuJnn^ fronj Iruln (^tc IS-'n nn-ription of 1170 in 
'‘In’crii'tron* of rogio," tie , IliDgooii, 16't9. p 2l ) 

Tlio "li A'liJr, poojle nnl country of Cliimo ncorJi (tuc 
I’lirVcr'* "lJunun,” p ro, 1878, pp IIJ*-]) 

nro oMUntly the piopit and roiintry of Ajettherm nnd TIuton 
nlluled to on p Sr, 1 l ct , Iicing dt«cnbctl n* *cttIoil to tin 
south of Tauiipu on tlie ‘ca and dtrilcl into Ta A« In « 
on tho coast of iVgu, nn 1 Jfiino, or I title, A'u In. 
p 67,11 IOit'c<iq Til fa, etc The I'nh Affa «• 

IS a "drug so cillcd from its colour, nliich ts black like 
that of the erotr” (lialfottr’c CrclopTdia, t r KalloJa) It, or tl e 
plant front winch >t t» dcnrcal, « the Itncnaja itandfnt, Ifopcn lea; 
(see liuUtUn dt Vl-tolt Iian^ai$« d'i'ttnme Orient, t in, p 400), 
uml IS called Inlrr, gajar ( « bastard enniamom) in Kiimboja 
Further, tajara to Kanarcro is a tadiharn corruption of the 
Sanskrit taiaara, Irajni »s ‘tin* (we Journal Jl A S , July, I9()I, 
p 510 noU) Hut we hare m India tlio town Tajara pura** 
jTofi'pura or A‘<]/A(tpur, whence the equation lola, lufhitt^ 
taijara ‘ tin ' 

p 87, n 1 In Chincto ol<o wo hare Cfi'itnJitn {K*an htn, 
K'ahen'). n metal frcqueatlj mcntiooeil m conniction with the 
alloy of copper money {China Hentic, aol *xir, p 101) 
jr<i/i<n means a ‘mmc* (more properly, ‘tin mmo’) nmong tho 
Chinese of Ptrak {Jeun/al Strath 2*r Jt A S, Tvo 10, p QKt) 
In Itanchu takhaUen ‘ black * 

According to Dorr & Ln„tlmaiin’* *' Glossairo," p 2io the 
Fortuguese eofiJiH = ‘tin’ is from the Arabic quit, which comes 
from the Malar la/rtwy «* ‘tin,’ according to Iiewbold (rol i 
p 420) Certain Arabic wn'ers stale that qala i, ‘tin,’ was so 
colled from a mine in In ha called JCala “ In spite of tho digercnt 
initial and terminal lettir*, it seems at least possible that the place 
meaut was the eamo that thw oM Arab geographers caffcii 
near which they place mines of tm («/ jnfd'i)” ( Hobson 
Jobson,” 2nd cd , p H5, s r Calay) 

There can bo no doubt that the Malay lalnnq ns well as its 
congener karaiij (used to cxprc^ the lower beds of the tm bcariug 
drift la mineo) nro both loan words or, at any rate derived al«o 
from/ofi7 l/ila knkloln tallola, iaqara etc , as above, which plainly 
aro all relate I together 

p 89,1 2 According to Ka*n ml (a n 12G3— 75) who reports 
a statement Trom the traveller Misar “ le poit de J^ttlah serait 
tombs au pouvoir des Chmots qui y auraient introduit Icurs 
croyances et leurs u'ages” (Remand, op cit , p Isiv) It does 
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seem at all un\vU\y t\iet Chinese immigrants had already 
settled on the west coast of the ilolay Peninsula m the thutconth 
century without, howcrcr, holding sway there In a n 1511 wo 
know for certain the alluvial tin mines in the Malay Peninsula 
were already worked by Chinese labourers (see E H Parker in tho 
ChmJtttmc lol xxm p 258) 

p 00 note On Mi i» etc I suh 30 m translated tho 
following extract dating from xn 802, gisen in the 
dg V£coU Fran^me tVSxtr Or, t iv, pp 222, 223 “From 
2Ii th in one reaches R »n tang where is tho tribe of the Utiao 
R}wi lun Their king s name is Mang h»i gtleh (MoDg Saigar ?) 
From R m long one amves at Z« yu ^ (Zul to) where 
18 the realm of the Ta Run hm The king s name is Stu U Po 
p*o nan to sAan na (Sn Bbavaaandasana?) The plain is larger 
than at d/» eK‘<i « ” etc , etc 

On the iiPun hm people and kingdom see further pp 103 260 
SOT-^ and 574 n 3 In 1103 it offered along with Burma 
and Po » ifi atnte bordeting on it see p 471) white elephant* 
and perfumes to tho king of linn Chao, a fact showing that 
Run lun must have been a continental (end not on insular) 
country, situated almost certainly on the Malay Peninsula This 
new finds further corroboration in the fact recorded m tho 2fan» 


Slit of Kan Chao haring waged at one time war against R »» I tn 
(»ce PuUettn Le Fr t ir p 226) 

On Lu yii or Zul co (Kago, Kogor) whore is the Ta I im lun 
(Takkola) kinglom (according to the Pullettn above t^uoted) see 
p 525, n 1 According to Ma Tuan Im s translator howevot 
Ta I uni in (Takkola) lies between and Zu yfi (aeo 

Hervey do St Denys op cit^ p 231 note) 


p 93 1 13 Tor further particulars os to Takopi or Kopa 
its magnificent harbour ontMiuitics etc , eeo Bupplemeutary Koto 
to my article on ‘ Siamese Atclwcology ’ pubU«hel in the Journal 
PAS for April 1004 pp 212-7 
p 93 1 >1 TmltaoU 1 now find that the Chinese 
chawetets lot ihw arc ^ ^ ^ which more correctly read 
i"; ‘ 2'iitic-r.) maViiiE it -rety mprokaWc 

tl at InWIvOla is meant Some port of r«-» an proper on the Gulf 
of ■'1 m 1 , cvidttttly wtendet, not noliUlj tho mouth of the 
Koch s;m or Kicn gmu- Kitut irluth Uos opposito TaUr, or T,lm 
I.lin 1 Tho cmb«,y dc.poldml by the Fu um king trent to India 
lotirocn 210 and 21, a. (aco J,.U„m F, y, °t o,„ 

lor a (,o,.,hlo 1 lontity ot T , , io« I> nn). Kou h ,oo p 7i? ahovo 
note, section I ' ' 
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p. 9}, 3. 10 from bottom, add:-— This ootwithstaDding the 
clause in Article 10 of the Sritish Treaty with Siam concluded in 
1826, which was retained in the new treaty of 1856, 'ndth the 
farther addition that “ traders under British rule may cro^s from 
the British territories of ITergui, Taroy, Te, Tenasserim, Pegu, or 
other place, by land or by water, to the Siamese territories, and 
may there trade with facility,” etc. 

Captain Forrest, in the Introduction to his "Voyago from 
Calcutta to the llergui Archipelago,” tomdon, 1792, says (p- iu) s 
"the country about Kraw fKrali] was well inhabited, and the 
road across the isthmus much frequented, before the wars which, 
thirty years ago, between the Peguers and Birmahs or Bnrmahs, 
had greatly depopulated this quarter.” 

The account hy Hessrs Harris & Leal (1825-6) reproduced in 
Anderson’s " English Intercourse with Siam ” says of C'hump'bon 
(p 305) : "It was formerly the entrepot of a rery valnahle trade 
with the coast of Tenosscrun, but subsequently to the snbjuption 
of Tenas«onm by the Barmans, Ch'hoomphon has been httld else 
than a military post, where a force was stationed to watch the 
proceedings of the Burm-ins ” 

p 07, 11. 16, 17. Ktlanajara CL Kollantiije or J^olrah wm 
ChatiS Jfagpur in Tarcmier (Ball’s trans!., Tol ii, pp. 457-9). 
The Qorthcra point of entrance to Uubi Bay is called in Siamese 
Xem Jlua-Kal. mm A’a^rf-Hcad Point. As reganls JTuHfirat, the 
•‘Brliat Samhita” mentions KalaloU-luiluras m the Central 
region. The name may bo connected with the worship of 
Bhairava, who is said to be represented with a dog’s head. Dog 
appreciation, if not worship, seems to survive in Indo-China among 
the Karens only, who still have prize-dogs. As regards Ibn 
Batata’s Kakuh, which, be says, lay in Mul-JHcah, sec p. 411, 
n 2, and p 518, n. 1, where I have given my reasons why it 
sheuli pTrieratrly bo iiwitified with lagot. 

p. 97. Khrysoana (nrer) If a rendering of eomo local term 
meaning ‘ Gold lUvcr,’ such as o g 5wMy<*i J/*U in ITnlay, no such 
name now occurs, so far os my knowledge goes, in tho tract where 
Ptolemy locates his Khrysoana, although it may have once existed 
and bo now forgotten. Tho northernmost vatcrcourso named 
Mm is a small stivom ialling into the old channel of tho 
iluda Biver, where buildings for a copitol of Kedah began to bo 
erected of old (fourteenth ccatnry or beginning of tho fifteenth) ; 

SCO Kftlah Annals in Journal pf th» Indian Artkipilajo, TOil. 
pp 256. 238. 

However, Khrysoana may represent some local nvef-name 
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disguised by the Greek nangatots in Hellenic lesture m order to 
express a ineanxoff in a simdar manner, as iras done hy Valentyn 
■With bis CAryieriini (see «7b«rHal <S#r Sr SASt^o 13 p 50) 
■wkichltakc to be tbe Kesang justbelotr i£alacca, the CajSo of 
Portuguesfi (we Dauxets* “ Portupiese in India,” toI u, 

p 520, whore, however, £7etaMit is incorrect for Kesang) Turthcr 
'ip the Malay Peninsula we hare a similarly named nrer, the 
JCatom, in the Takfla thung district, where is also Kasom toivn, the 
governor’s residence It is not unlikely that m or about the Trang 
district a rivet may have existed with a eomewhat similar name, 
which Ptolezny translormed into Ehrysoana 
P 37 PaUttda (city) and Padandas or Palandos (river) 
bee Appendix IT, section 2, for these toponyms, which survive to 
this day, ns I hafc pointed out m the nami. o! the local 
Slanda, or Stlenda tnbes, about which see the Journal Sir Sr 
S.AS I'S.o 33, p 250, and Ko 34, p 35 Cl the Pidmda* of 
India Their correspondenco to Pohaag and its nrer is act 
aUogetbcr improbable, judging from the location assigned to them 
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(2) Tiicaran llucr («tc Jcurnat Sir Jir Jl A S t 
rp 123-J2) 

(3) Tahan lluer oml GuBOng Tahan ilounfain (ibid, 23, 
pp C7-7C) 

^ooc, howcfCT, »uits as TfcU as Tanhi^ana or Tnngano, in 
the immedmto neighbourhood of which wo hare, morcorcr, such 
place names ns Kampong Ttroh, K Lnbok Ttrol, K Tan 2ori, 
the Trengnn and Tartntj Kisers, with K Taronj, now destroyed, 
on the latter, etc 

p 100 Sabana (a lanrt) Sec al*o \ppcnili-e II, section 2 
Similar toponjms in this tract are— 

(1) Snjinnj Hirer, a small northern affluent of the Bernam 
Kiver (Dennys, op cit,p 391) 

(2) Stpanj, BuV.it a lull in INortli Suogci TJjong (op cit , p C3) 
and a small nrer in extixmc South Selangor (ibid , p 3P3) 

(3) Stmpanu (» ‘ cro«8 roads '), a hamlet in Buugti D;o»g (ibid , 
340), on tho Bernam Kircr, Selangor (p 393), nnl on tl c cast bant 
of Selangor Hirer (pp 3 13, 344) 

f4N Soiling Huer. a nettr northern nfllnent of the Bemam 
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p 104 11 19-23 In. the more recent "map of the ITalay 
reninsala, issued in 189S under the auspices of the Straits Branch 
oftheB A-S, Tanjong Tnling or South Cape i«i called Tanjmg 
Gefany, and located in 4® !N lat , •whole the Hanjong Euantan of 
older niapa 15 called Taujuug Temhcling, and located further to the 
"onth ju't ahoro the mouth of the Kuantan Rirer Such heing 
the case, I think that Btolemy’s Capo Malen Kolon should be 
ilcntified'vnthTanjTmg Gelang so called frota Bukit Gclang, the 
hill forming the promontory, which seems to preserve in its present 
name the old Tamil and, withal Ptolemaic designation In fact, 
wPuIif, a'hill’ or mountain —Tamil J/aZ/ii— Ptolemaic Mftleu , while 
Gihng TC'^emhles well enough allowing for secular corruption, 
both.fiurrjBi ^or-Eo?^«»0 Thus Sul.it Gtlang—ZIalcii 

hiffan (oT J/alrti Iol?«'M)=MaIeu Kolon If J/irht loZ/cmbeits 
correct original name, meaning * hlountam o! the West’ in Tamil, 
this may Kayo hccn. applied to it from its lying in the western part 
of the Gulf of Sum, whore it probably formed a landmark pointing 
oat to navigators the almost umqae place of refuge on that coast 
In fact the neighbouring port of Knant vo a short distance below 
the cape, “is about the only safe port on the ea«t coast [of the 
Malay Peninsula] daring tho north ea<t monsoons the high pro 
montory which stretches into the sea to tho north of the S'uala 
forming a most efficient protection again«t tho wind * (Sfraifs 
Timet, 1903) 

There 11 further np the coast (in 1 ® U N lat ) Tonjung Guhga 
Icanng a similar name hut I should think Tanjung Gelang to be 
almost certamlv tho cape Ptolemy had in new See p 635 

p 105 U 1-10 Malacca A Panic name (®) seep 598 note 
In ^laKy J/ofala is the P / jUanthui pitlmnlut (Hook ) Cf al'o 
J/ulucafa ■» tilt country of the MuKvas, also its inhabitnnts 


p 105 Attaba (nver) See for further linguistic remarks 
Vppcndi^ H, section 2 st In Do Donis’ map this stream is 
mirlted Wtwctn Tharrha (1 c Tnngano) on tho south and KoU 
(i c kclanlan) on tho north , hcncc it must be, as pointed out by 
u* iith^jt the Ttengm ('Inngauo Diver) or the Kelantau with its 
principal tnl atnry 1} 1 1 ebeb or til ih which tnhes its n«o la tho 
northern waUrth«l of Mount Batu Atup Between tl e two above 
named large streams w« have on tho coast but petty watcrcour«es 
s ich as tl e Tarong an 1 tl e Besut which arc absolutely ineligible 

7^8 p to Kju - 


\ U)6 1 1C Two pUcts A « /b 


arc mcn’ionel One is 
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"ii S nicntJODPd since An 971 (see p 5l5, n I) os lyinj 
mid«aj between SaH/o-$hih nod (ircrrep dc 

St Denjs, op cit , p 49C) This I hart identified witli Ourob 
Tillage in Rlito Strait (see p 5H) 

The other one is mention^ m a » J0l5 os the name ol 

a liigh mountain and a kingdom called after it (op cit , p 5H) 
This may bo some place on tho ircst coast of the JIalar reninsula 
(Krah.Kurau Hirer abort) liiirut, etc ?), in any case it has, like 
the first one, nothing to do tnlh Kelantan JTJJ — ATireW m Perak 
IS nowadajs denoted with the characters |5I the Chino'c 
settled in the Straits (see Journal S/r Jir Ji A S , Ifo 42, p 
There 13, finally, a doubtful mention of Kdintan as ^ 

Ho h tan, in tho account of CAUA i‘a (Siikhothal) at the dawn of 
the ecionth century (op cit , p 40S), but as Jfo fo tan is said to 
be located to tho south of Ch'ih <*«, whereas the eea is placed to 
tho north, a clcncal error has probably crept in bore, «o that the 
location inteniei may bo quite tho rci erse Cl , nil crents, tho 
State of Fil ^ rS lo-tan, located on tho island of ii‘i 
and mentioned A D 4S0 and 453 (see p 4130, s S) 
p 107, 11 19 ct aoqq Ligor Tor ether particulars on its 
history, antiquities, etc, seopp 444. n 2 518, D I, end aboro 
all, toy article •• The Ii'igaralcrcrigama List o! Countries, ’* etc , in 
Journal HAS, July, 1005, p 487, s r Ithnrma nojora 
p 110, 11 13 et seqq Penmula etc Toi further bnguistic 
remarks SCO Appendix II, sectiaa 3, « r see Dennys 

“Descnptire Diet of Dntish ifalaya,” p 390 sr, also p 309 
There is further a (ITalay ?) term Pemuia occurring in names of 
reefs etc , e g Earang Ptmuda (see “ China Sea Directory,” vol i 
p 289) On h ( = Itiver) see p 495 and above Addenda 
to p 98 , and on P'o lo {Bara, Bai «) and Pe to see p 3CC, note , 
andp 403, note 

On Lo 01 io Ju, and Lk ijfa (Lunjw'Rvver?) tfeft p 52& n I 
On Zo ytieh see pp 525, 526, note 

Neither of the above names seems to be in any way connected 
with Ligor. 

p 111, after line 2, add 
Perimnlik Gulf, Head of (97) 

The figure for the longitude (169° 30 ) given m Kobbe s edition 
tom 11 p 162, and presumably misprinted (as 168° SO) m 

McCrmtile (op cit . p 198). is cndently a clerical slip for 163° 30 

that has crept in some of the Ptolemaic SISS Pof, not only m the 
Ptolemaic list of hb vu, ch 2, § 5, the Perimnltkos Kolpos comes 
in between Perimula (long 163° 15', lat 2®20) and Samarade 
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(long 163®, lat 4° 50') , but m De Donw’ nnp the head of the gulf 
IS actually pbced m long IG2® 30' ( — lOl^ G' true) and made to 
bend in bovr*vri^c, towards the west, between PeniHQl^ J'od 
Samarade 

Such being the and the tetti&cd latitude as found in our 
Tables (see Tabic IV, Ko 97) being 9® 52' If , it will bo seen that 
the head of the Penmulik Golf almost cxactlj* corresponds to the 
deep indentation oi ll'm-Don Bight stretching between tUo mouths 
of the Baa Bon and C‘haij-R IliTer», the moH pronounced jncavation 
of which lies in latitude 9® 12 to 9® 16' K , just below Cdiavju, 
This IS the region, of Ibn Batuta (see pp 441, n 2, 

and 517, n 1), and the Penmnlik Gnlf is unquestionably the 
Gulf of Slam, while its head corresponds to what is non called 
Ban Bon Bight 

p 111, I l\ Balougka, being an inland town, corresponds 
more exactly to Krah on tbo homonymous isthmus, and not td 
C‘hmDp‘hgn As regards tho old name of tbo Jotter, Udumlara, it is 
worthy of remark that it still appears in K X Hawot’s ilcmoirs, 
p 307 (list of provinces of the south, dale, sboTlly after the middle 
of the eighteenth ceatury) In a n IC75 it was already Ivnown, 
however, to Earopeans as Champone (see Anderson’s “ English 
Intercourse with Siam,” pp 125, 126) 

p 111 11 24-6 ^ritA IS the Siamese name for the hawk bill 
turtle, and not for the land tortoi«e , 1 must therefore correct this 
gro«3 mistake 


p 111, n 1 See the chronological errors referred to here duly 
exposed and corrected in my article on ** The Ifrigarakiet igama List 
oi Countnea,” etc , in Jeumai HAS, July, 1905, p 467 

p 113,1 Octseqq Kumalenln Cf the name of Bag m, Ium, 
explained ns Bhu lama {Kama bhu), see above, m thesfe Addenda, 
note to p 62 Eitel, m hia *• Handbook of Cbineso Buddhism ” 
C2nd cd , p 09, s v ), locates K«mafei»Lt at Chittagong ^ It should 
be observed that the Contone'^e pronunciation of the Chinese tnu 


script IS Ka mo-loag-la, which comes considerahly neat to Kiah 
paldnga <ix Krah pallanla In tho **Sa‘«anavamsa*' (Mrs Bodo’s 
transl , p 711 occurs the toponym PoUonla [Pallanka?] diaa 
which, however, probably » meant for the country of the Palaun^s 
or Baloungs In the HomsaTafi and Pegu districts are circles now 
calletl (Kumakalok) ami JThmuw fKomasc) whereas 

there IS a Kamrdi in Bhilu gyon (Balugyun) Island This shows 
to are a«t uneommoa m thr, repoa 

p 113 1 1# Paa,.a» I w 

fnn or i> aa p an, a, ,o be vlrnhSed wh tb, s„p.Ja„ j, Aa., 
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ot Yun nan at that period since den. kwo clnimed descent from the 
dynasty of JIagadha in India (see p 123) Jen hn-o’s capital was 
at ^ Kh yat or Peh nyM (=* 'White Cbff ’ or ‘White 
Precipice ), 90 h, i e nhont 30 miles, south west of Chao chou m 
the Ta U prefecture, and is nowadays called Hung ngai Jen 
kwo appears later on, to have transferred his residence to 
Cheng chiang south east of the Tun nan Lake (see Samson, 
op cit , p 28), which IS, as likely as not, Ptolemy s Pandasa 
However, as m a d 225 the capital of the State was again at 
PcJi nyflj (op cit , p SO), the above change was only a temporary 
one, and Ptolemy a Posvnara tonst, from its geographical position, 
be identified with Peh ngai Sec above, Appendix III, Ho 4 
p 124 11 4-7 from bottom, p 121, first topi , auQ. pauiin, 
Hoanai= Ji icaii I have smeo recognized that this is a mistake, 
that the TiUcan were really Lolos, and that the Hoanai must be 
ilentificd With the Tuan, or Duau, a people of Thai stock 
(see p 12G,n 3) and one of tbo tea original chns of tho Ai Lao 
descended, with Km lung, from ileng chu Tu long before the 
Christian Km (see Hochcr in J'oKwy Poo, vol s p 13) 

This family reigned later on over Yunnan from 938 to 
1094 s n regards the term Duanta m k8«atD it is employed 
to denote half hreotls (see U» per Burma Gazetteer parti vol >, 
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Laoticnncs", anl JIcCarthy, op at , pp 18G 187) Thejarswcre 
probatly originally intended for banal Jars are, in fact u*ed bj 
the lau tribes to Loop the ashes of their deceased chieftains (see 
Chtna Jtivttie,\o\ XIT, p 165) 

p 127, 11 1-4 I must here correct a gross mistake Tie 
first character in the name of DTen Blen p‘ha is neither Tten nor 
T'len but m Annameso jHen 
p 127, 1 18 Ho e\i In Ann JTal ja , referred to in the 
“Annan Chihluo” (Samson’s transl , p 443) ns the name of 
adistrict(?) in xn 1011, on tho Tonkin borders which they had 
invaded 

p 128, 1 3 See ATnnm (op at p 456) who says that 
monarchy m Laos dates from about 600 x » Formerly the 
country was ruled after the manner of a icpublic (more correctly? 
of a federation of petty states) m which the Si imese (read That) 
element gradually predomioat^ Shaking off tho joke of China 
(Tun nan) a king of Siamese {Tfat) race was then elected 
p 128 II 7 and 10 Hantatif Cf Karen and ik?rriT»^ (n tribe 
of these) in estern Sum 

p 126 n 2 I 9 Khath lie Aonamese lhach ^ is the 
Chinese I i and the Siamese 11 ek « a stranger guest visitor 
or new arrival It is a polite term by which the Annamesc 
designate tlie Cl inesc Cf lit nit now guest greenhorn etc 
It IS on the other band used in Chun to designate the Hakkas 
tfAm or ii<j -> 'the gaestfamilies or tl e' recent arrivals ) 
who in Slum are similarly called Khih (or Chtk Kltl Ckxn 
Khik) Shans call the Chinese K« or Kult (C7jw« Retitw, 
Tol "vvi p 380) 

In Annam CKik ^ (in Chinese C!Al^ Cantonc'io ChtV) is tho 
impolite nickname employed to designate the Chinese So in 
Sum- where the latter are in polite Bjiewh called Cl m (i e Chinas) 
p 130 last three lines Kgiytn Real Dc in Chinese 

Jican a name most spread among the Annamese and that of tio 
reigning dynasty The name Tuan Ttcan (Tniani) for tho 
Annamese npparentlv originates from tho fact that a largo part of 
them bears the name of Juan, le ( = Javana lavana) 

Sco tho CJ tna Jiertete, vol xvi p 380 The term Ttea i Tuan, or 
Tacana already occurs in an jnscnptiaa of 987 ad m Eastern 
Kamboja (seo Aymonicra “Lo Cambodge ’ tip 283) and 
makes its appearance in Cham inwnptions in xv 1159 See 
for more particulars my article “Tho Ziogarakrctagam'i List of 
Countries’ etc , in i/oumaf i? ^ 5 July, 1905, pp 48G 487 
p 130 n 1 1 4 Oeh'ang The«o arc tho © g 0 eh any 
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or A th^ang (sec Deveria, op. cit., p 167; and CMnsse 

J?«fwder, ^ol. st, p. 386, ■wLeie they aie noticed neat Ifan-tien). 
They eridently are the same tribe as the Asong now at P‘hu 
ITiDg, Lai-chou district. 

p. 131, 1. 2. jTdi-njteywi. Head Tot-nyirien, Sst’ 

I’tian. A district of this name was in Southern Kwang-hsi and 
is now called Hsin-ning Chou. YuehAut (see 1. 10) is the literary 
name for Kwang-hsi. 

p. 131, n. 2, 11. 1, 2. lloreoter, the Karens call tho Chinese 
Si, which reminds one oi the ^iao-tsz word She (CAma Review, 
xri, p. 380). 

p. 131, n. 2, 1. 11. Sttt~po, or ‘Heterodox PemaleV said to 
be the descendants of the ruling race of the Hongol dynasty of 
Tuan, X n. 1280-1333 (see China Rttiexo, th, p. 350). Their name 
is written tg, irn8*p‘o(ibvd ,x,p. 74). An aboriginal race not 
far from Hui-chou Ta, near Canton, is similoilv called Ping-p'o 
(ibid,). 

p. 134, 1. 7 from bottom. Daban or Thuan-an Rirep. Head 
(‘Coral, or Kochy, Bank’) and ThtcZu'^n. Kua Thwon*aa 
is the port oCHtrS. 

pp 133, 130. On the names of the ile-Khdeg Hirer, see again 
p. 286, n. 1. As regards the Chinese characters for Zan-U'ang 
gircn in a. 1, 1. l, on p 135, I notice that in tho "Kan-chao 
ie*shih,” tho second one is written which means an ' expanse 
of nater ’ (sec Samson, op eit , p 50, o. 15). The same work thus 
accounts for this name of the nrer (p. 208) • “ It [the He-Khong] 
enters the country of Tun [Tun*nan) by the Hi-kiang pieiecture, 
in tho now suppressed ch<nt of Lan-chou ^li], nhich lay to the 
, s<juth-w».8l of lii-ViiDg); accordingly the nver has been called Xa»- 
tt'eng, and still nowadays it is erroneously termed LangAt'ang and 
Ji'-ljany [f^ it]* • • It is stated in the ‘Shan-hai-hing*: 
* krh-hai [Ta-U Lake} flows westwards towards Lo [ jg, Zol, 
- the Kcd 111! cr ; * or else I'f , Xo, Lai, tho ancient name for 

Tonkin? tcQ above, p 321), wherein, it enters ; thcncc it is called 
" Bat the Irfin-chou district only dates from tho Yuan 
dynasty, whereas wc know tho name Xau-fi'ojiy to bo much older • 
nrd the same work adds that tho nver is, in its nppet course 
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m Tjbtt, tcnnc-d lu tt'nnj, ^ prciumaWy from the Z« 
bli >n r»ngc, ut which jt is hfliLscd to me (kc op cit , pp CO, 20S) 

Tlic Homo Z7(irrt ri/ifft alluded to on p 130,1 15, flI*o occun in 
the Jimkrda 3ItiIiD! fn*e iv 

p 133, 11 7 ntid 1) Jotana pura and Joti narjarn In the 
“Upper Ilurini Rnjcttcer,” part i, toI i, p 200, the name JoU 
nagara occurs in the title of the C 1 7cnp Hung Chief 

p HO, last three lines I or further linguistic remarks see 
Appendix III, section fi nhoro, s r. lariflgftra As regards 
II possible San'knt derimtion of this toponyoi, c£ the following 
similar ancient ones in Inlia — 

(1) and IwiurtyJ Jfondangarh, on the road 
from I'ktaliputm to lsep*l (see Journal Jl A S , April 1002, 
pp 270. 271) 

(2) ZSra, Lnia. ■» llAlas a (South Lira) and ^ nllobliT (JTorth Lira) 

(3) Za/j »■ KnrnasuTfima, iin ancient kingtlom in Oundwana, 
near Gaagpoor 

(4) Zffri (or Z«ri^) in East Tibet 

p HI, 1 ll from bottom JIaanf J'/diif Sfere corrcetlj' 
Muang r'lHnu ZJi (•« South P 1 ong) or Ting Tnt , it was founded 
inAD 1811 

p HI, 1 7 from bottom Ttjagfha A Tujngrha, cotnmonlj* 
"i izagyo. Tillage exists also m ‘It cst Sumu in the Kalt tosrnship 
and Upper Chindwin district Tlie ‘ Upjer Uarma Gozettoer, ’ 
part ll Tol 111 p 803, speaks of it ns having been “the ancient 
capital of almost forgotten kings, os it wns in more recent years 
oi the Snwbwfl ’ Xt jagfJ n » a name, however, applied to both 
Logya and Kaasay {^KatSh, i c ITanipur) 

p 142 Laaippa Zassypa, or Xasyppa A similarly named 
Tillage, La «« is mentioned by Lefevro (op cit , p CO) between 
Jluaug Ha liiB and II hgat, in the tf Itiver 3 alloy, lat 22° end 
described os inhabited by Xha Halos, a variety of Kbas much 
resembling the Iiolos 

Tlie present capital of Si poh Thibo, or Hsi paw, was founded 
onlyinAK 1C3G, but «n older one some two miles to the northward 
or westwanl called Ung Pong or Unbinng is smd to have been built 
in 1210 Local chronicles however, pretend to trace the existence 
ot Oag r«ing and Si poh aa ^ haoh aa no and nc 423 
respectively (cco Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part n vol i pp 217- 
22) Si poll IS rendered m Chinese by ^ JLn jto * (see CM in 

1 It IS however inmycpimoB prolsiMyiJrwOy referred to in 1280 wJ rlhe 

form S po SI ^ « in tbs secomit of the 'fongol cvmpa gn d,ja nst 

Burma (see ■'imson op cil p 116) 
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xTi, p 379) Tho clissical name 5jr« occurs la the 

titles of the Chiefs of Sen wl and Ihong c'hai Thonze or Hsum 
Hsai), see “ Upper Burma Gazetteer,” part i, rol i, pp 290, 291 , 
•whereas the hi poll Chiei hears in his title the term J^amboja 
(op cit , p 291), which evidences that liis district ts part of the 
tract so called (which includes also Tawng Hwe, Muang Pai, 

31 Pan, Legya, II Pu, and 3Xawlc mai) Ihe classical designation 
Kamioja for this tract can he traced back to at least the twelfth 
century, lor the Kamboja taughOf which was named after it, took 
Us n«c in modem Xegya toirards ISOO (sec roichhamnset’s 
” Jardme Prize Essay,” Bangoon, 1885, p 63) 

Arguing from the fact that Lasyppa is, in De Boms’ map, 
located immediately westward of the northern spurs of the un- 
named mountain ndgea which, according to Ptolemy, overhang 
the Golden Khersonc'^c (and which evidently conespond to the 
mountain ranges dmding Si-m from BormS), it seems logical 
to identify it with ST poh (Thibo) rather than with any similarlv 
named town on the Siamese watershed On this latter ire find 
mentioned in the Chinese record*, as far back as 1280 in , the 
State of Pa-^v hn fa, which corresponds, howevei, to Cdiieng Sen 
(Jijyfljjffpartf nagara, Paiara jaga pura for Jagatenn purn], whence 
the Ch;nc*e transcript, hitbeito unexplained and unidentified),* 
and therefore does not suit On the other hand, the s n 1284 
inscription of the Pog'n I ing tTarapati “ithu mentions that the 
latter’s realm was bounded on tho east by Sapipatt (^CapipaU) 
which may be Si poh, and mav somehow be historically connected 
With Ptolemy’s Xasyppa or Xasippa 
p^l44, U 10-12 Xai»a <juA«, £«lsa yr/itt Perhaps a corrupted 
form (through LTm faulty pronunciation) of Mujagaha, Pujagiha, 
**0 called from Us being the capital of Ristern llagadha, i e the 
put of Xunnan about the Ta li Lake (cl p 123 above) 

P H-l, n. 2, U 4-5 JTo el( Tins name appears in the 
Xuang l’‘hr»h Bung Chnmicio under the form JIo ts and is made 
equivalent to Kong St, i e tho Ta h Lake or £.rh JTai (see p C4 
above), the Aramla daha oi the “Si'anivam^a” (see Mrs Bode’s 
^rnnd.pp 161,165) 

p IIG, n 1,11 1-9 from bottom Buffaloes are sacnficetl also 
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by the “VTa tnbes (see "TTpper Burma Gazetteer/’ part i, Tol.ii 
pp. 605, 50G) aud ia Kamboja 

p 148,11.17,18. Tho forms iti'anj, e'hanj, etc., may 

hngaishcally connected, if not actually derired, from the Sanskrit- 
Puli Sindhura. The Bhmer language forms an exception, for an 
elephant is in Kamboja called Damrei or Tamrei. 

p. 149, n. 1, 1. 16. “The sacred Sung statoe.” S'H'g 
means ‘ hidden,' and the statue is so-called from its having had 
to bo hidden many times in order to save it from being stolen 
by invaders. In Khmer Sing has the same sen'e. 

p. 149, note 1, 11. 19-23. JT/rn-Asninj;, ^ ( = a ‘ITyriad 
Elephants'), also occurs as a name for the Luang P'hrah Bing- 
Tl'ieng Chin State, and should not invariably ^bo applied to 
"WTeog Chan alone, as is done in the SulUtin Scoh Tr. (t. iiii 
p. 473). This transcript shows that the Chinese had ols® 
heard of the wrong interpretation put by foreigners upon the 
term Teixeira, in his tom, mentions this State under 

the name of hingdom of OUmm 0 Znitjiio), producing fcenjoia 
(see my article on “ Some unidentified Toponyms,” etc , in Journo^ 
S A.S , October, 1904. p. 719). 

p. 160, 11. 6-8 jhitng CAaici. Lfiang P‘hrah B6ng is 
already mentionctl under this name of JUaang C‘^ttic3 in tha 
A.i> 130C Suhhothai inscription, as a dependency of the Sukhothai 
kingdom 

p. 151, n. 1, 1 9. Zcu’tcm River Loureiro, in his “Flora 
Cochin-Chinensis ’’ (1793), speaks of the large nver ‘ Zaciim,' /' 
flowing between Cochin China and Laos, evidently the «ame jis 
ITusthof’s (see Journal Sir. Sr. S.A.S , Ko 35, 

January, 1901, p. 77) 
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P loo, 11 9-12 Bareokora, Barikan The di^rict now 
known IS Bankaa or Bonkhan ■was formed only in about 
AD 1860 at Xu i\r‘(Ban ^^4 Kt) village , it cannot, therefore, bo 
Itolemy s Barenkora or Barenaora, which I have more aptly 
identified with lluang or P'Aa or (see abore p 295, n 3 
-vndp 3G4, n 2} Sec aho ^lipendix II above, section C 

is 5i ® Of the PaWa, Mitlapalola, or Apahla, a people 
loraledhythe Brhat Simliito m the north cast region, presumnhly 
CTrra, I'tolemy’s Earrhni, and the prcscnt-dny Pins,, 
or /„{ Sr Cf also the n/aS, Pl/a, P/it/, etc , on pp 163 and 
-57, n 1, above , and the P« h, I’ u la ,n these Addenda, lafra 

note top 364) ’ 

P 156 The lestai Country Porcacchi (1676) menttono 
(op Ht, p 196) the Ungilom ol • Zrllmo’ or Siam a term 
leatai, leston J Schonten 
(>636) names (op cit p 28) • iydar. • among the principal cities 
« Siam hut this information is ptobahly culled from ITuudelslo 
«o nnha •iid",,' (op eit, p 306). and nho in his tnm hai 
po-sib y aravrn in tins m-taace upon Mendoa Plate. This famous 
taveUer refer., m fact (op ett, pp 275-0). to a fortiied town 
^alor, in a n lol5, situated about Iisaiilol. and C bmnalb 

P S 'abot ‘noL‘ fir?" 

whose premature death has been a eod loss for Tni?ri fn,^ ’ 
^aaolo-y I„ (pubbsbe^Mbe 

0/ a, Siam Sor.rfy, vol ii, Banehoh, 1905, pp 10-471 
0 has proved tbeni identical with tlio tribes teiniji Per, 
hamboja and rays thej name thcmselioa TamrrI, often transcnbeil 
Samrel, Samrtl and Samre lie bas also shown tit h tv 
“tmlly occupy tho wbolo tract from tho Kampot district "o 
const of Slim to tlic mountain, lyiag we-t^ard of tb 
- »d Uhc of Kambot. Bat by far tL most imp^rtaa' 

Ih hca-ac, rcsearolic m tho .,racrta.iiiiiont among tbcTb- ' 
«r Chong of a reoiarkahlo proportion of indmduaU ^ 
tncotictli) of uonii tahablo h.gnto type ""o 

the avtrago) flat now, Ttry dsuh skin os ji V 

«^le) and ensp, fnrzlv, aliaoat woollr ha.p Broca’s 

•hull (maximum mdtx 79 or jS-S**! ij ", ‘“e«aticcphalic 
forciUj dillcrentmto them from the taFw which 

brachyccihal.cIUimArs Mr conclu-icas J’ri ^ «“b 

“ to a Negrito population 
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occupying of old the Kamhojan coast liaic tliertli} received a ino«t 
ample confirmation, and ihero can be non no further doubt that 
the forbeira of thc«c diiskj robber (and peihaps also to some extent 
piratical) tnbes are m the mam the popul ition described by Ptolemy 
as being in occupation of liis ArjtniLu \ii.pa, i c ‘Kobber Countiy ’ 

p 157, 11 3 5 from bottom Such traditions can be correct 
only in so far as they refer to the immigrated non-ffcgrito 
element now forming so large a pTopottion of the present CfiioOg 
Other traditions state, on the other hand, th it the ItadC bare been 
the first batch of immigrants that retched Kamboja from the 
north 

p 157, n 1, 11 3, *1 As regards the origin of the name 
Kamboja, cf in the ilahabharata, etc , and Kamvoja, 

a country and a people m the south west ngion, according to the 
Brhat Samhita 

p 158, 1 6 from bottom. Cuirasses seem to hare been olmost 
generally employed of old in Indo China, and are yet tba 
fashion in some parts even notradnys. as my bo githered from 
the following endence I hare collected — 

(1) " Au Nan tchao, tout hommo ornrS A Page adulte tt suffisam- 

nont robustc cat soldtt lU portent des jambiCrds ct des 

casqnes rouges, des emiattettn peau ie rhtmeeroi ct desbouchers 
decuirre Ilsranrcticnt piedsnus”(“Kau chtoTo shih," composed 
m 1650, Samson’s tmnsl , p 19) This refers to the period C49- 
1382, during which the Kan choo kingdom in Yun nan lasted, and 
probably applies also to an earlier epoch (' 

(2) “Cuirasses faites de lames d iroire ” nere tatin bv the 

Chinese from tho Cham at the lime of the litter’s defeat in 
AT) 808 (Bouillevauxin Awnafe* de Orie«f, t in p 79) 

(3) Tho cannibal and caudate P ti, “poitent dos cuinisst'i 
do cuir cru” (lla Tuan-lin’s “tthnogniphj-,” publidicl 10 ld, 
Herroy s transl , p 299) In the CAi«rt lUtuto, toI xlx, p 293 , 
it IS stated that these tnbis “were clad m eoah of mail" The 
abore extracts refer to ft penod going as. far back ns the third 
century An, and tlie«e canil itc /* « or arboreal / ‘n, located at 
1,500 fi south-west of k «n n in, were vridently Lawj or M ah 

(4) The UToIluoIo ?5 a tribe of Lolos “portent 

cuira***’’ (“ Nan chao Ye shih " 1550 Sainion’s trmsl , p 159) 

(5) Tho T'uj^n A»* ® theJild of North Tonkin, “irnplo^ent 

coramo presents dt riaN 9 ndlostl(.scoutciux ct dos euiras^f*" (" " 

chao Yc shih,” 1550. Samson a tnnsl , p 183) 

(6) The Lt‘$u employ Inles banlcntd in the sun as euiraiifi 
(E Hoax’ “ Aux Sources de 1 IrraouAildi **p 27) 
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(7) DVio lireh, Dnh OT XoU, n tube of Karcn-^ “ a pencration 
or two biclw carriid Tnndc of pWnk covered with butfiilo hide 

and Esludilcd wUli brusi Upper UnTnsa 0 trullccr, pact i, 


\ol 1 , p 53*i) 

p 159,1 3 •‘Inhnd sea o! Knmboja** Tim n nn oter^igU 
on my pirt, and miMt bo corncled into “inland ftn of SinpoTP,” 
to wLicli tlio generic term ThnlB Sth n ftl«o applied On its 
cave-dwellers, >00 AonantlalD'# cnttcism ot ^Ya^l^gton Smjlli 
in tlie Scolliih Geograjihieal ittga tne, sol xvi, 1900, pp 519-520 
p 169 11 7, 8, and « 1, on cave dweller* Adi, iiirllicrmorc, 
the following evidence — 

(1) According to n Chinese account, the “inhabit int* of Vulo 
Condor suhsist hy fishing and gathering fruits They have their 
ahodes m nests and hoUi rimr nppoirmco is monstrous and 
tlicir colour black" {Chian llentic, vol ni p 325) Tina 
tro^loditism of iho Pulo Condor people is furtbir confirmed by 
Uampur in his account of that island 

(2) It is stated of the old King lorn of Ai T a> on the coast of 
Annam (oorrcsponliag to the territory of the pasent Muangs 
l\haKi Kot nad Kh&m ituttv on tho liu Annameso watershed) 

“ Les habitants dy ccs tt rntoircs hahitent pour la plupart rfans iei 
grolUs, ct ces troglod>tes cultivcnt lea riziilrcs sans instruments 
aratoirca” (Dumoutiers *1)d Portulun Annamite du X^* SiSclo," 
Pans 189D, p 50) 


C3) In the ITit io ^ ^ country, whither lleng hu proceeded 
for assistance against K. uog ming ^in a d 225) according to tho 
“SanVuo Cbih” were no houses o\cry one living in eaves or 
holts ^8ce C^tna Review, vin p 49) This country of Wu lo, V ho, 
Uh(t(^\\. ‘Black SiciT* or ‘Crow Spear’), tho name of which at 
first sight woull seem to bo tho Iraascxipt of some SansltitPali 
toponym g CTftnln Olkala UkLala sec p Qt above) was 
probably on the upper waters of tho Red River not far from 
mo^m Yuan chiang judging from the fact that the San kwo 
Chih locates a rivir I'aa hwa Shwei ^ yJC in the said TFn lo 
^untry which strikes ouo as idcntiodl to tho Y'aa chang or Red 

Ohrer (s e p S17 above) NB moreover, that there were then 

nil ma tribes settled about Tuang chtang, and Xo ITan (ptobablv 
JCo or -lia) qmte close by to the wcstwottl Hence /r« ko W la 
may mean country of the Akas {Alia Alh6) The onginal home’ 
or at any rate the last centre of emigration of the Atn^ .t! 
hrt W..«a t. 1..VO tae. at. or rouod about, u ho " w 1’, “ 

bit a short dvstanto to the south west o! Tn^r> i. ®/ 
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(j) Oa tilt ca\c dwellers of Lastem hzciiwau, sec Pursers 
" China,” p 9, where it w further statetl (loc cit ) that ' «omt of 
these tribes still exist to the extreme south cost ntir the Xwei 
Chou frontier " 

(5) Vt longl’o on Uie lU I Ili\cr, on the “iun nan frontier, 
and at lu jen ijuan and ilscnhcru in Upper Tonkin irclnstono 
stations h n o been discoTcrcd in eaves 
p 159, n 2, 1 1 ^an ehd Ketl Kon ehS, which appears 
to be lut the Klimer Annameso detractor} corruption of their 
name Jikn tin or KaTja as Aymoiiier prefers to write jt (see his 
“Camboilgc, t i, p 296) l.hey ilont seem however, to ho so 
uncouth and brutalized as Moura deaenhe 1 1> om 

p ICO 1 7 On tho possible ideutit} of the Ch6igoz Chonj 
With Chou lakuans CIteany T4et (ah 12jJC— 7) le ‘ Clony 
llohbcrs ’ see Vppcadix If ubore, section 7, sv Xestai But 
I hale m} doubts us to whether tho expression Chicaiuf T$it or 
Chotty I tal rGally should be so interpreted or else taken to mean 
tic C)w\y und Sal, tnbes os I Imre alrcad}* obsened (loc cit) 
It slioul) be noticed in fact that the C/oty ond Sal, nro often 
spokou of togctlicr 111 popular ditties as t g to point out an 
instance which m i} easilf he venfied lu the extract from tho 
vci-sified storp of Ual u Tauako, quote! bp Lo} he C/onytal 
Nu I(ti (see * Fssays relating to Indo Cl ina ’ ser r toI j, 
p 146) which means ‘the C/ony anl Sal with tattooed faces” 
Tor the Sai tribes sec p 16o above last hre hues at bottom 
Chou Ttt kuaa actuall} says • Tl o eavoges arc people of the , 
monntainous solitudes Xbey form a separate race called C/tiia»y ' 
Ue% [|or Cl my TsaK]’ without adding any further comment 
as to thojr possessing robbing proclivities or not Ihis seems 
to me almost an indication tbat what ho means is the ‘ Choty 
and Sal tribes’ and not *CJotj Itobbcrs Of course if tho 
latter interpretation could safely be mamtained it wonld e’ttabhsh 
a mOat valuable 1 istoncal and ethnographical link la the con 
ncettcu hetweett Ptolemy s Lestai and, the present Clo»3 of 
unhybnd zed Jiegnlo blood 

p 162 not II 1(>-H JJa to* This is the Aiii:arae«o way 
of reading the Chine«o ^ ^ Pali the name of the State 
which 1 have «inco idcntifi^ with the territory of Ue Pulat 
Jtircr, north of tho oil Singapore Strait (see p 495 anl Addenda 
to pp 98 and llo above) It has therefore uothmg at all to 
do with Campi this is a pore fan^ of tho author of the Qm 
dinh Thnng chi ’ 

p 103,1 2 Fflat Tliesepceple ate mentioned m u la I«ogar 
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in‘>cnptioii of King YiKrintft'innaii Pmot f“ Album KerU, 
p 583) teuiets the exprcs'^ion frfnR tr^d as “sauTflges 

mont^gna^lls appeles Vrlas^* Oa these, sci further, p 257, 
n 1 , and thc«c Addenda nftte to p 165, above) 

P 164, n 1, I 4 This is tho Annameso wav 

of pronouncing the Chinese chiracfers Chtn ck'fn (A'ci? - 

tli'in, Kim c/ih), constituting an alternative name for Chin hn, 
according to Chinese recoids Kiwi chin may ho an ittimpt at 
rendering the Ssnshnt = ‘golil’ - ’ 

Kusvnps, the commentator, lived in the eighteenth centu»'y Tor 
a possiWo idcutily o! Chin Jin lati) with CnmeJtin, see p 113, 
n 3 , and these Addenda, note to p 113, nhove 

p 16o, note, I I After “Climdwin valley,” aid “and tho 
Shan States " 

p 1G3, 11 10-12 Chin la The Chinese characters for this 
toponjm, ^ Jg. CAon /«, represent, in my opinion, allowing for 
diQerenccs inheient to old Chinese pronunciation, a form C7i6n rd, 
CACn rrir, or SiJn r«i, endcntlv intended to render the name SSrm 
by which the Stiengs to this icry day designate Kflmboja I have 
good rtason to suppose that this name for Kamhoja, which 
appeared in tho seventh century a n , onginated from the Ckartu 
or JarSi tubes which must have invaded it and held it under their 
*wav, and which to this day hold the pnrilcge of possessing 
lire kings (ste pp 342, 345 above) I cannot hero dilute any 
more on this subject, winch 1 am working at and tally developing 
«v a paper I am propaving Cot the prc«s 

p 175, 1 13 and p 176 pamm Syum lal M Fmot who 
has again verified these inscrtpUon”, says that Sifam laK is n 
umrcading and that is tho correct one for hoUi (see 

ItuUeUn ic TV , t iv , p 230 n 2) 

P 175, n 2, U 0-12 On fate tattooing of tho Zi of Ifamnd 
Tlie Jan (rh (people of North Hainan) tattooed thur cars, acconUn" 
to a Chin''so wntci of the sixth century (see JJiiUetin i.e Tr 
t 111 p 281 ) \a regards the Ltau, the *An nan Chih luo ' 
p 06 transl statis that some of them “tattoo the foreheal and 
fill their teeth ” 


p 177, n 2 Tlic ongMinl expression for the ‘Great Black 
Mountains' m I tsings text is, as 1 found out elsewhere Ta hih 
s; ^ P', m 11,C,C „K .l,n mmlionta V Kia Tan in on» ot 
1 . 1 . itmnari.. conipilc.I dunn- tlic ponod 785-803 a i W|„„ 
Wtwocn (Un.r H..™.) and (A, anil (Sco 

ffn'"! T' l”' I'"'' ""■"p™ I. ttcicfore, 

la ttia I ndni IIilU bonndini: on tho «i,t the Kabo aallay 
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p 178,11 1-5 C{ onlhistcnn 

(1) l^r/dinula, a people jn tlio Northern region, according to the 
Bfliat Samliitii 

(2) Siiiii'iam r, one of the tovrashipi of the ^ahya clan mentioned 
in the most anoiont Buddhist tcxti 

(3) Sudani = ' the blach One,’ Skr ^t/uma, is the godling of the 
land and soil (i?Aumiya) m the hills of North India (Ctookc, Tol t, 
p 105) 

(4) i?d«^ Md = ‘ Black EattU* 4Aa) An. Anaatne'O 

expression at times employed to designate Namboja and her people 
(see Uonet’s Diet lanaiaitc, vol p 134) 

p 181, 11 7-10 from bottom llio countries of Zvo (=Dar6)» 
Ztui (for Dvanpun Diurarati ?), etc , are mentioned in a 
Lop hburi (Lavo) inscription of ctred 050-1000 a p (see Aymonier'a 
“ Cambodge,” t n, p 83) 

p 181,1 3 fiom bottom SJm Ct of Hayton the Armenian, 
irho states it to bo a kingdom lying between China and India (scO 
DeBaekerfOp cit , p 127) Ihismay howLTer, nfer to CAio (Pegu) 
p 183, 11 18-20 The designation j>aMa for the 

Snk\)8tbai kingdom occurs under the date of about 1360 is the 
" Jinakala Malinl ” (composed a p 1516) 
p 181 1 3 Thai The terms TAai and (‘ Coutitrj 

of the Thai, or Freemen’) already occur m the oldest Thai 
inscription of a p 1 30G found at Sukhotbai 

p 165 n 1,11 7, 8 from bottom TAai ] os been thonght to bo 
represented by CA'<ri orli’ai in C7i ai ji] ‘llountam 
2'A3 i(?),’ the name applied to themselves by the Slun Kao Ian 
tribes, who speak a modified Tliai jargon (seo Mulleltn Ee Fr , 
t 11, p 268) 

Ad I T^tii = a ‘master,’ la Annamese 
^p 190 For a much fuller treslroent of the historical questions 
connected with ancient Si3m which hare been hardly touched 
upon in this section (pp 169-90) I must refer the reader 
to several of my publications quoted m the foregoing pages and 
chiefly among them to my articles on * Siam's Intercourse with 
China,” which appeared in the Atiatto Quarterly Fmeto for 
1900—2, also for January, 1898, and January, 1809 
p 190, 11 9-14 from bottom Vb regards the rynya of CliSm 
inscriptions, see, howivcr, below,* n tc to p 281 
p 190 Pagrasa For further linguistic rotoarks on this 
toponym, see p 309 above Kttta in Khm<.r means ‘ thick,’ ‘ dtnsc, 
‘hard’, fro* = ‘ sea turtle ’ (Siam J»oA), and a ‘shell ’ 

p 192, 11 12-14 The form Sobannos also occurs lu "omo of 
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tiio rtolemsic llSS , whicli argues a <len\ahon from Sorannn 
Cf also Suparnd Tlivcr in Liilia (Wilson’s “ ^ ijnu I’liruna,” voi ii, 
p 154) Stiparna Sttponntt, Suhaiif w an epithet ot Ginida Aa 
to its identity with the Knpliong Som 3’ivcr it is worthy of 
remark that Haimltoii in 1720, refers to this stream even 
though by mistake, as the Cupatiy Soap (^cc Pinkerton’s 
"Collection of Voyage*' ” vol \ii, London 1811 p 177) 
p 193, 11 2 3 i’</« and Jttnlhui mean m Khmer, besides 

a ' wall ’ a ‘ citadel ’ 

p 193, 11 1-5 from bottom and p 194 11 1-C from top In 
a separate paper now m the pics , I liavt gathered ill nccessnrj 
information, anl historical references to prove that a branch of 
the Western Ml KUong dctachcl a little above Chaudoc, flowed 
through an oUchantiel (corresponding roughly to the present C hong 
Kane hum canal) into the Bauthu raw Riser thus discharging its 
waters into tho GulC o£ Sum Stiflice here to point out that m 
1544 and Io9o-G Siime o fleets proceeded from Baothaimii to 
Lawtk, the then capital o£ Kambo] i, through the above mentioned, 
old channel of the Me Klioog as recorded m the Vyuthia 
^nnaUJ vol i pp ICl and 194 The dates I have given ate 
corrected ones Iho discovery I haie made of the existence of the 
old chinncl is likely to help in the better under tanding of the 
hitherto obscuie routes foUowcl by ancient sea trade in tho o parts 
p 195, n I after 1715 Read “in 1714 
p 107 1 10 phi Kuok This name came to bo given the 
island from I? Un Kuok (Thu <^u5c) Milage founded thereon by 
Mak Kuu ^ 3j\. in about 1700-1 p It is therefore a modem 
one M ik Kuu also founded Kampot, lUich ja and Katnau villages 
p 198 1 2 Trol or trSt hence Kd U tl or JToA 2Vol = 

‘ Shuttle Island ’ K B that itt iluu darS dkai-a «= a ‘ spool ’ such, 
as put into a weaver s shuttle and that this term even more 
approaches in saun 1 to llio final syllablL of Ptolemy a Akaf^draJ 
Thus in Mol (r dam or \L 3^^ <?«ra (Aka-dra) would mean 
‘Spool Island’ Gamier in Journal Itialijue, 1872 p 144 
cpelU tho name of the isl md ‘ Ca Tion 

p 199 1 12 Jalaira or Jakarta but both are a corruption 
of Skr J I Jakarta 


p 199 1 4 Iron bottom Ufong Tiiah corresponds to Johorc 
temtorv and i-- distinct from Tkmata) the old name of Sin-npore 
Wml For tlio ilMlitjr of tins sritl. tic Tumml o°f tho 
^ vgotaUitoiBBis ■ (err. TOO) etc. SCO more fuUj. pjpor 
Ih. ^.Ea^oI.roto5SClaI,utol(^^llHt^cr ' .mJmntclR A S 
July 190a pp SOQ II ’ 
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p 200, note, list 5 line" Cf ,liowe%er, tlicSfrnrtof 
OT Sil), ft. menUoned by Kn tan in one ot Ins Itintrancs 
(a n 785-805, «eo JIulUltn le Ft ,i n, p 231), irliicli seems to 
\)o soTOOMbit onomatolojpcnlh eonncctctl ■srith the of 

the Krkgnrahretaj'aim, nlthouglt it inii he intenderl to ho in 
ribbreTiatien of Chih-h, StJ ht {Selat) 

p 201, 11 10-20 from Iraltom Komur, more correctly 
Do Banros ^Dcc in, lih n, cli 5) Ins i ctinotis passage as follows 
" There arc two hingilouis ailjaciut to rich other, and lolh of Hem 
marUunty which haio eich i peculur Iingingc, the first is 
termed Come and the wcond CnmJojt” (sec Lcrdeti’v Ls'uy m 
'‘Ds«it 8 icliting to Indo Chim " str i, 'ol i, p 150) 
Here Co»io (unlc's intcndnl for Kltm, another njnic for Hanihojn 
which 18 unlikely) presum ihly <orrc«poniU to the temtorr of 
the Khmiu district, end. tAcn in ii more cxtensire «en«e to the 
western part of the Me KhSng Delta, and thus to the Kmur of 
the Arabs which wc lia\o locited in the 6imo position Jf B tint 
olthough in ft preceding note (to p 197) the foundation of KhmetH 
Tillage IS put, utter the “On dmh Thiing chi,” to the credit of 
Mah'kuu, and docs not go further hack than ^ s 1700-15, the 
natno for the district, the rirer flowing through it, and the 

cape, 18 far older 

Another name eirmlai to Dc D-iiros* C»mo is that of the ICmmitfA 
53 (now Doclt jti) district, spoiled Jtramonin hi G irnior m liis 
translation of the ‘ Chronnjuc BoihIo dii Ciinihodge,’ and 
^ar-wiin sn br Cr'vwfnTd(op cit , vol ii p ilo) Its nrer now 
called the Tek sia, or I’ach ji I haso el-ewhere identified with 
the J/nn *hn», Q llj, Rirci of Chines® tecord* (a t> 1015 , Bn 
Jfa Tnan lin, op cit p 578) But I think that Di Biiros’ Como 
IS really AT^hkii/, as I hiTc liintnl nt above 

p 202, n 7—11 Compire STos'ildl’a passage here with the 
following one from Anbiret's "Givdinli Tung thi,” p 80 
“ Les Cliinois araient aiitrtfoie 1 habitude dc donner Ic uom de 
I a nuj)ic(l* OUT hftbitants do Gta fLowee Cochin China], cfc 
ecla tenmt u ce que les mandirins stulement ou lis personnel 
fort nchcs ou bien Ics grinds inirchaud*, poitiirnt sciiN des 
chaussures ” 

p 202, 1 G from bott<m FiA utirA In Cliine«e clnractcrsr 
^ m»tf (Ftl met, JliiL mirl, JCil tutul , Ann Jf'i miel), 

which IS the spelling made w«c of in the " 1‘ang Sliti ” both old 
and new recensions, compiled dnnng the ninth anl eliTciith 
ccntunis respectiiely (set Itulletm Jt Jt , t ii, p 125) Tins 
seems to represent tlio form Kmtr (for Khm< r) nppennng in some 
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«>t tUc C\iiira iu«cnj \)Hl€crta\nWncitt\or iTrirnor/iw^ vrlijcli 
I 'iTC (imte ‘mother origin (i o from Kiint tl c JTftrti pi flpK of the 
Indo Chine«-e IndiaprmlJ n the mei1lX^al capitil of Knmto 3 a) as 
I ‘ih'ill more fullv explain elsewhere 

p 21T I I*) Zi]n C! Innt Joidamis CInpn (Hahl Soc 
cil p 411 

p 217 1 11 from loltom 7*0 jfi In the bung \minU (fee 
extract in T'oi nij Pao vol it p 380) this topontm is Bpcllcil 
S Itt 'V form tet more approaching to rtolemt « 
Zabai (^Zali Zahi) Cf tvitli Dimi^kPs T iiSt one of the 
cities of Sfi if (Camp il Sec Mchren, op c\t , p 228 

p 2’0 1 12 from bottom I he stela here referred to has sineo 
heen (1D02) translvired to Hanoi into the iln«cum of the Fcolt 
Frar^ai«e d Extreme Orient 

p 221 I 14 Johor This is not the Setumah of the old 
Arah navigators which rau«t be idcnlihed instcil with Singapore 
Islaad as I 1 ntc raoro recentlt shown (see these Addenda note 
top 109) 

p 22) n 1 li't line '^ee further Toiv^Pao May 1905 
] HO where a Chinese otBenl mitl or of a totage to Tonkin 
scouts the u«unl lotcrpretslion put upon the term JTiio c^i See 
*il«o Cl atnnnes ID Sc mo Ts lei \ol i p 18 quoted there On 
Jioeht Ar«fAi Cod 10 China as dmred from JitOo chi JTuu (hi 


and not from Jititi c/tiw see PHlUtm Ee Fr t m p 290 See 
al«o Foil Kochi p 9o ohoro, anl p 321 for other remarks In 
the* In nan Club luo (in Annnmese Z>en chi) 

and Kan el tao "{I] ^ nip gircn a?, ancient names for Tonkin (sec 
'Samson 8 transl pp 11 12 50 51 131 132) dato a n 975-80 
Tie firrt one is I think connected with the Cht Irian ^ ^ 
(m \nn Cl 6 1 Zie t) tnhes said to 1 axe been settled of ol 1 on the 
slopes of ■\foiint ha XI (see Pumoutier « Etude hist et Brcbeolo<y 
snx CtS-fort Tan* Iatoux 1893 pp 3 4 Tlie same writer p 3 
state* that the Eidu tl t {Jlit tit) tribes occupied tbe temiory of 
tl e tnolcrti distnet* of Ha noi Hung yen and Nam din Of 
floxlorx Sr»i;i and Chenel j on pp 245-G note gvjtra and 
remark moreover that the second chancUr ^ J\n Tunn di >a the 
s imp a* eroploycil betimes in writing t) e term Kiuit chi thus 

^ u 


Is regards tie term Tud (r7r/) tl is occurs ,n Tuel thana 
^ ^ (Ann rut llmasf) or Tutl tiaaj Shih ( = • Tuch^tJ^ 
tribe ) ft" » I-»Ple ..1 .tenet n.e„t.„„cj „ 1 

ec214 rt.el.IWm.»t,er(„p c.t P 4) rcbder, a, -ThoM bey™ I 
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the old Uuan \cm<j Uhc Ui'cr, Jjj (the first character 
hemg identical to the one employed to denote the Jinan kingdom, 

1 e Campa), referred to al>ovo is mcntionwl in the Vnnanicso 
records m v d 1008 m tho neiglibourliood of ^ in (seo Dnmontier’s 
“Iloalu’,” p 53), find probably corresponds to the pic'cntVan- 
tli'iiang, between Yin and Ha tin 
p 228, 11 1-8 from bottom Cltan-ch*iiig (the ' City of CJian ’) 
= Campa intra 

The name Camjta appears in local inscriptions since a o -179-577 
p 228, n 3,11 -I, 5 Dal Hantfoi Ihis must bo the Cham citadel 
existing at about two miles south-west of Hue, on the right side 
of the n\er, just opposite tho IruikHm \iUagc llotwei-n this 
'vnd HwC, on the same side ol the river, nro tbo tuina of brich 
buildings (An Lieu and 'Ihan p'hu) Othci ruins are to bo seen ot 
Ginm litu, south \ve«t of the Hwe citultl (set ISulUlm 1 e Fr , 
t 11, p lO'i) 

Hal Uangov (or, Uingta) was ‘ imsi appelet, panlt il, des pins 
fini abondeut tucorc aujouiA’hm m\ cnrirons dt H capitale 
actuello dcs Annamites [Hw*.]” (Aymooicr in Ftcnmouf tt 
No 32, p 15o) It appe irs to Lave been founded 

miB 1007 


A yet moic ancient capital is mentioned in Chun tiadition, to 
^it Hal Dmi (or SruK) Hal La* {Cxetirs et lltconn , No 81, 
163), which may correspond to Hat i>ri Benai ( Vnnaya Valatja, 
intalaija le Umn wangl) NB that the 7?o« Itiver u not far to 
the north of DSng hoi, the supposed sito of irl Hani or irt Bunai 
p 229, 1 3 J)wig Hat Tlio ramparts of 2)6ng Etn, or D6ng- 
Hm ^ ( ss ‘ Sen Grotto’), wcio built, according to in 

Annamese Geography, lu the leign of Ilsiao 'Wen ti (i» c 179- 
5C) see Dumoutiei’s ‘ rortulm Vunaraite,” p 52 

P 229,1 G F hot the Pt.ro Cadiero -writes F hdt thd 

Fhoi Oe, lu Chinese Fo tlik) m the He /V,190J, 

V 201 , and adds that it -was taken in 1041 by LI thai ton, it being 
then the capital ot Campl, thus confirming svliat I li-id written m 


antecctlenco onp 229 above N B that j|f, Fo shth^ as it is 
spelled m lla Tinn bn means ‘Buddha a deaMi,’ and may thus 
allndo to Ar»«iH«rU -w hert. the Boddha dio«l On the othir band it 
may be a trinscnpt of gorac term Uke Bhya, llhtgga, etc Acain 
ns the Ch un inscriptions mention u city or district Amarucall in the 
north, ns Pinot ninhes it out («iaitc tho reverse of Aymonicr who 
nnlerst mis it to have 1 ten in tho south), the term Fo shih m iv 
be a clumsy rendering of it (ns HaraeatX, ‘Death’s abode’), or 
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n snnplo ntltmpt to phonettcnllr transcribo Hk lii«t p irt cat! oC tlit 
name, potlrnp*' more nceuratelj lepte^cntctl m the AnnamC'Q form 
«ir tht On nn nnoicnt rnpifal ^ 

(Ann P‘/iii e'/iiiliH), foiindt^l before IfAuio M'li ti s riis;n (» t> 37^ 
07) near HwC or fioutli wtst) and on » file ujipticnUr 

eorrc6pond»ng to Ibat of Phot^ihii ste llumontiors “ Portuhn 
Anmnntc,” p fiS Ifowcter, accoriline; In tlio IfnlMiit !!<• VicoU 
Vian^anf t i\, ]> l')I), tii« itifornntion cunnot lie fnittd foiHior 
bacb m lnstorr than tin period of tin Antntme-c ^girii-n 
(iTguyin) dynast), 8c%w»tccnlb-tigbt».cnth cmtnvies 

p iJ29, n 1, 1 J I^m<} = ^ llii* is incorrect, for 2^0//^ /n5' 
M actmlly represented l>j tlie rli meters jfiiJ 7/?/ 0^ 

CluDcsc 7««7 7/rti = ‘Sea Grotto’), and sometimes spdJcd }9 
Zonff 7/o 4 (in Chinese 2*««^ Sifet « ‘bddyr Cii'o’) seo JDiiVelin JCt 

/V,t 111, p 180 Those lue.piosninably, incie clumsTattcmpts to 

tender an old Ch5m HMnc, imleas J5] lint, is inltndtd, wlncK w 
used to designate Srti(inmnicdons nul nl-o Monjtols 
p 230, 1 2 In 1371 the Cham biiig Cht. bimg ngi nttacked 
and totally destroyed Hare, the then capitui of Annani (sco 
Dumouticr’s "rortulan”pp 51.35) n Inch w-is not rihmlt until 
two cenliirus Inter C } u ! an, r>t J}al Ang'ce tin Clilni capital of 

the time, is pre^titnaMy “the citr of JM, enllcd Jlttalni," of tht 
“llalay Annals ’ (Lerden’s transi 1 

p 230, 1 5 Pal JMthnninq hccnm< tlu seat of goiernruLiit 
after 37 yearn’ latcrregtinm, ncconlinc; to CKim trulition le m 
cired JS09 But this data probsWi rcipurts n conx’ction of some 
100 years less Trom the Chinese iwionls ne learn of the death, 
in A n 1505, of the Chlm hing Ku ht, who 1ml bteti derpo’id some 
tune prior to A D 1481 in fitoiu of lus dder hrother, and dnTCii 
out to seek refuge at C hi Khntni nnd Pinning On tlio other hand, 
the Annameso Portulan of 1477 a d idresdv Joentes tlio Cham 
capital at Pnnnng, which evidences that the latter nlrcadv stood 
there since at least some vtar« ssj from 1467 or eicn earlier (sec 
Diimonlicr’s “rortulan,** p 61) 

p 231, I 19 Jlti t « lhc«c tribes arc by some (JJunesc 
writers idcntifiel with the JK tA'ii, ^ or ‘Black Teeth’ 
fii> ctVeil troat thetr hsbit «/ At-rw/ffg" at Itafiiitr/ng their terlh 
black (stc 7{nBefin Jt Jr,t m, p S81) ihi-* cu«tom i* common 
to the Annamese, Xhmtr, Liu, Siamese nnd in general to oh 
betel-chewing populations of Tndo Chin i . hence the difficiiltr d 
identifying the /Gi Vu, who -maT have t'cen, however, part of the 
foibeurs of the present Khfntr« 
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V 231, 1 12 from lottom Ihi, “An nan Ciith luo” (p 21*1 
tran"! ) states tliat the Chnie^o t^peilition of a i> G03 (CO > ?) landed 
at tilt seipott of i’t li>i$ (3i/ci«i set p 311 gUjfia), and ftrncd 
tht S!i U or 2« li Ktanj (m U clian •= modem K.«ang Inn iind 
Ivwttii" tu) where tlie fiontier of C«mpt then stood (p OJ) Ihis 
must hate bien either tlio Song he at ^ til or else tho Song giaus 
Itwei A Wttle here cn^nod, m \clucU tho Chatn kiug was 
worsted Ihercupon, tho ChinO'^e in\'»dei‘» pioeccdcd onwards to 
the Ta ytian (- the, Song giang or the Knoug bin UiNcr?) where 
they again dcfcatcl the Cham who had taken position tlicrc Iho 
army then passed Ala yuan a brass pdlar, ami eight diya' march 
furthei it re ichcd the Ch im capital 

p 233 U l3-lo Tho contcmporaij inscriptions of Cho din, 
Ml son, and Hou knk, beloDping to a d 400, all three 

ntcstiomag tho uimo of tho same Cham king (Hbadrasarmau), 
and coniiug the fust one from tho district of Twi Ima just aboie 
Cape Aarella (13'* ^ lat ) anl the other two from places la tho 
bowth west oi Tnian (16® K lat) preeo that at imy rate tho 
legion comprised between Cape VurcUa and lurm obeyed a 
single ruler (see Btdltttn Lc Fr t ii p IJl) 
p 234, 1 19 Since this pi^'igo was wulton there has been 
ihacoTcred the stela of ^umbhurarman at M > «liu in South A\ ost 


Turan, which is the oldest dated inscription hitherto brought to light 
mthe whole of Indo China (a p 479-o77) In it the nome Campa 
alieady occur* The eaihe:<t mention hitherto lound was on the 
stela of Tang Tihuh ad 799 (sec liuVtUn Ac Ft t m) As 
regards the term 2[ iju Cot jO tl is reappeuK, brought to light m 
the Annamese form J)l» C7«/tf » ^ (Chin ia» Can) m tho 
Anname«e Portulan of 1477 ns the name for tho seaport of Pai fo 
(present KwAug nam below Tuton) «ec Dumoutier s ‘ Tortulan,’ 

1 57 

p 239 I 3 Chang Sheog the author of the revised edition of 
ilu Kuan a Ying yai Sheng Ian ' m noticing the seaport called 
/A»n^7ou says that on jt-* shores a stono pagoda was erected as a 
tcacon ill Huan ii entions it as well (see J'outij Pao, 1901 
p 374, and, lor a fuller dibenption the Chtnit Reitew, vol iii 
pp 321 322) ’ 

\ 3t3 n 2 last line llowcrcl Pt im doth is wo%en by tho 
women of Tu jo Island (« Borneo seep 245 aboeo) accord n** to 
Maluunhn, op cit , p 613 " 


P 
P 2 
the 


215 111 In the I”””" Chihin,’ 

28) in 1291 i » the See ot Cl ina u ctllcd Y,n Ha, A let 
BlMing Sea,' tvith rcicrcito. pethops to leu t. (th’e^F.c^ 
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As regards Tena'senra, tlie oldest recorded form of its name is 
Tanamnn, OO^SoOG1» appears m tlic ad 1248 ragm 


inscription of King Iiiuaiuti «itlm (see text of the “ Inscriptions of 
Pagan’ etc , p 2o0, 1 C) So much for those arriters who pretend 
(liVe c g , in the Jhillelm Le Ft ,t u, pp 407 and 47o) that the 
ri^l t name for Tena«'‘eriin is which 13 bjr the Pegunns 

pronounced Affnlfluai This ts a mere fauUj transcript for which 
tht llev K 0 Stevens is respon«uble (sec “Vocabulary English 
nnd Peguan," Itnngoon 189G p 138, ll 5-7) The real Hon 
(Peguan) name for 'leni««erim, as ascertained by my®elf, is 
3'nnnj OOdoSoD, pronounced Tnang tot or T«nffn^ tot, ami 
occurs in the Hon \nnals called tbc “llujadhiraj " It well enough 
agrees it tc ppcii, nith the Tanangtati of the 1248 Pagan 
inscnpticrn, winch in it* turn quite agrees with tho Ti »rt ssH It of 
tlo ChiDcsQ map o! about HOO published bt Phillins fsce n 40 R 
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Annalcs d’Wam,” p 230 Its name prooounceil Satfu Ijt 
la Cantonese, is a surpmmg approach to I^owairis filda lu lit 
espcciallj- 

p 251, nflte I 3 SAaiij cAtflj According to the Lc 

-TV, t IV p 188 n 1, this is a mispnot for Pi Imar for which 
seep 312 above 

Por other ancient seaports m this region see tn nan Chih luo ’ 
pp 178 207 “>19 Dc 3 iliehcls, op cit , pp 198, 200, 219 220, 
also p 311 above for Ltt jung which was the principal seaport for 
Jih «fln whence ships sailed southward bound 

P 252 IL 1-3 iZ3 ion The name of this people is spelled 
JS ^ (in Chinese Sn ««») or -ITd t6n Tin (Chiu 

Hu ja?i and in Anname«e legend they are identified with 

the Simian nation, which assisted Kama in con(iucnng the demons 
of Ijinha They are heheved to he a TOonhey race from which the 
modern Chams aro de«cealcd (see Bulletin Pc PV t a p 168) 
Their couatry is thus thought to bo tho Indian kingdom ot 
Kukmdhya where in Rama s time reigned Sognva Tlie trans 
fcrence of this legend to Campa probably arose from a tradition 
os to the pnmsval inhabitants of the country being Negritos, as 
wc have trendy inferred from other indications (see pp 2s6 25? 
above) 

p 256 11 1*’ 13 ‘tVith Ila httan etc , cf aho the Persian 7«if 
(whence Hind Hiitiij,) which is synonyinous with ‘black* 
accoidmg to Balfour a Cyclopmdia vol ii, p 56 

p 256 11 8 13 pot Ttao or Tmo read ORrnu, for £tia elS 
read iiTon cho and as regards true Aegntos see what has been said 
above in these Addenda (note to p 157) of the Chong Port 
or feamn 


p 25G, n 1 Add al«o f j/uyhra nul.ha (“ ‘tiger faces ) 

B people in the eastern region according to tho Bfhat Samhita, 
which maybe compared with the Hutou oriTiS (‘tiger heads’) 
tnbes on the Black lUvcr in Tonkin (sea p 39o above) The 
O^thalarnaka tnbe may also be compared with the [Kha] Ut As 
ngarls jUithyopliagi it is well to call attention to the fact that 
fi«h nnl shell eating populations occupied the lacustnan stations 
of the heohthic age discovercl m Kambo]a as proved by the sort 
of detntos of wlucU the strata of tUcir Rjukken moddings are 
coropo'cd ^ 

TLo £* catae atlnb.M „ the ne».ja„e to extern 
..Were ood »cnhea m the Clolo., Atlos to the popolet.oM 
et the he™o.oo cl oonel u h, oo „ca», o myth, tor it .< yet 
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o£ dwarfs is mentioned in tho south Its name is Tstau-nau 
[i e. Chiau yau]. The dwarfs are, says Kwo-pu, 3 feet high, the 
height given in the Shi-hi [b c. 100]. Xie-tsz says the same people ^ 
are one foot and a half high, and he states that their country 
is 400,000 /i distant.” “According to the 11111 and Sea classic 
[i c. the • Shan-hai King sect, iu, 4, tho Chtao Tao or Chenojao 
were a trihe of cap-wcoring pigmies 3 cuhita high whose country 
was tltuatcd to tho cast of the country ol the ‘three-headed 
taen’” (CSinrt toI. iv, p 157). I scarcely doubt that 

this ' Country of Thrce-headcd Mon,* or ‘ Triple-head Kingdom,’ 
hitherto unidentified and which ptcsumahly is denoted in. Chinese 
hy the term San-t'ou, 3 8^, in Cantonese <S'««-i‘aK ( = ‘ Three 
Heads’), is the Satn-thla district north-cast of C'hTeng Tung, 
inhahited hy the Kiid tho Tlang, etc. ; wherefore the 

habitat of the Chiau-yau pygmies would become fixed eastwards of 
the Kij'Kijung at C'hTcng-Kheag and ifuang Sfng in the tract now 
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tmt Letwccn tlic ilc-Kliong and tire Wnck Rit^r uodcr the 2lft 
jnnjllcl of JT Intitnde "W hetirer these people should he racullj 
identified with the drtK, the KlU Khon^, or other tribe settled in 
tint tract, is n (juestion nhich must be left to future ethnologists 
Tt should bo noticed, hoiie\cr, that north of tins, on the Bed Itivcr, 
is the hnbitat of the dark and dwarf J* u la tribes, which seem to bo 
the remnants of an oxtensire i^gmy race (see beloTr, note to p 3C4) 
Tlio Pit many or Kli'l Pam, cilling tlicmscires Sanidm, and 
recognized bj all the surrounding populations ns being the true 
abcingincs of Yun nan nnl Xaos, are also a \ctj dwarfish rate, 
described as “^cry small in size with fiat faces, noses without 
bridges, and block skin One of their peculiarities is their 

rounded fortlead and their protruding lips” (set “Upper Uurnia 
Oaz pt 1 , sol 1 , p G20) 

p 2G0, 1 15 Jlii hin, IPunluu See pp 8D, 00, 103, 201 
(n 1), 607-9 obore Cf 

(1) The Kalhr, JPallan, Colhn, tho tyUftlree Itorntnee, monkey* 
f iced tribes inSouth Indm(scc Balfour sCjclopxidia, sol ii, p 274) 

(2) The ICaUni/, Kallanif, or Gehny tnbes settled in thu old days 
on Rmgaporc Island and lu the Itiau Ltaga Archipelago, possessing 
ufSmtics with the Semang Minkopi, and Acta who bare theseo 
also eiDigrated to Java ilcycr (“Kegntos, ’ pp 40-1) tliinks 
they might lure como to Jara from India ltd Celebes (?*), and 
asserts thcr are not Kegrilos 

(3) The IParon or Karun, a Negnto race m Borth tVest Guinea 

From the 'ibo%e it would appear that jTfllan, Kaltng, Korm, ' 

Pisrun etc ( ■= Pit lun Fun It/n ChUeh Im of the Chinese) is 
a pretty general term m South East Asia for JTegntos or \cry 
dark tnbes and was probably imported there from Chola or 
Choromandel 

p 202,1 10 Odonc ol Tnul says of his A<(fK7i, iKifiw, or 
lidim pygmies from Kansuh {JTan chou district) that they bare 
a stature of three spans (see De Backer, op cit, p 118 ) 
Carletti speaks of pygmies and hairy men, by which he 

stems to mean (if not Zenji) the Siny ting, opes of Chinese 

legendary folklore 

p 262, 11 11 ISfrom bottom CJedang Salting Seepp 272- 
273 eupra, and note thereon in these Addenda tn/ra 

p 265, 11 13-19 The name Sagara (Ptolemy’s Thage^®) 
probably still sarMvetl in that of the now forgotten seaport 
That Ion or 27 ih ito«, ^ (in Chinese eh m, J Shu 
gon ■= Saugor, SugaraT), of the Annamese Tortulan ol s n 1477, 
situated at one day and one night s s*xaing south east of iPu C Ais»» 
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(MaLi Catfl^a.) le lai fo (see DumoutJcr’s " Portulan ” p 7). 
This Bailing distance fully agrees witli that from Fai fo to 
2^a trang Day 

p 209, II 17, 18 Dal Tins term Dal, liUo the Jfalay lialei 
(a ‘hall,’ a ‘platform’) anil Ddht ro»ff (i ‘court’ a ‘hall of 
State’), and the Xhmer Danha (a ‘hclrederc,’ a ‘paTibon’), may 
* be denred from Shr talaya = a ‘nng,’ an ‘enclosure’, in anv 
ca'e, the Malay Dalti tony is almost certainly tho corruption of 
SVr Tahy [r] anyatia At ttie same time it shonld bo noticed, as 
regards the Cham Dal especially, that mlndia Dal is a synonymous 
term for Ilrara, i c ‘oira (see Journal R A S , July, 1899, p 545 , 
and. c{ the Thmiucian Dal, DaalsWxt ‘Sun, the ‘Sun god’), 
and that Dalei may just as well ho derived from Dal ulaya =* 

‘ lavara’a Mansion,’ the ‘ Lord s Vbode ’ i e the ‘ capital ’ , mayhap 
also ‘Sira’s (i c the Uo^s) dwelling,’ kings being itv Indo 
China likened, as a rule to biva 
p 271,1 2 Dundurunya This term corrupted into 
IS used IQ. India to denote a ^aiva derotee and means 'light 
yellow (or pale) conipleTioned’ from thcBO indmdiinls smearing 
themselves with ashes according to Balfour’s Cyclopxdn, vol ni 


p 103 

p 271, 1 19 In A D 1170 the capital of King Jaya Han 
TartnanoC Campj. was very probably at Bal AngwS (see £((ffe<tn 
Et Fr ,t ill, p 639) 

p 273 11 12-20 Salany These were cndently the Rtu hny, 
^ (called also ^ Lany hvany, and g33£, Lany yen), 
desenbed as occupyiog the headwaters of tbe nvers of Lvi i, 
1 c the lull tracts west ol Campa (see Didlrtm De Fr m, 
pp 280-2) Cf tbe names Lany hoany and Lany yen with those 
in note 4 to p 272 and note I to p 273 

p 273 n I 11 9, lO Tot casmbalism m Fiih kien see 
Marco Polo Cf abo the namo of tho Funy jen and Yau Vuny 


savage tnhes ol Evany Jut with the ^ Chtcany, or Chong of 
Kntnboja (»ce these Adlcnda note to p 160, and Appendix II 
eection 7, si Leitai) Iv B — ^That the character Ewny, is 

read Chuanji Yeaurjtis Jlpf, fsr a m f902 

p 69) who locates the Chvaity near Lieu chon Fu m Kwan'g hsi ' 
p 276, n -1 I 8 Chon To huan (the author of the account 
of Knmboja here referred to) speaka, however, of a recent war 
with Sum which had laid Kamboja waste (see Bulletin Ee Fr 

t u p 170) 'itiAarcuc that the »u„t,yl„abt«>,«ta»r rate 

tamporarfy ua&t tha .«.y ,! Saim A. regards tho onploWnt 
o! hamn S«U to sptmUe royal ,Kph,«t, tho custom mentioned 
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jvUo by Mnrini (IG6S) a.^ bcinj; liVewi'p jn bcno'tr anionj; tlic Li'i 
of Wn»fh5ng. A drop of Ibc e#!!, nu’xctl wHb wine, was u*c<l 
lo mb on tbf head of elephnnU (op cit , p. ISS)- 

p. 280, 11, n-12. Turun. Ct. iho Turiln of AU-iriinl, Kdri*'^. 
cle. •* JlnUvan, nnd nUo a nomo of the prO'ince immeiUately 
cast of SralrTin (aco Otojraphuat Journal, JiinCt IB9Q,pp. 070-1). 
The "An-nan Cliihduo” (transl, p. OC) mentJon*, among neigh- 
bouring abates and depondenctes of Annam, a country Tau-hn, 
5JX 5S* ToK-riiOT, which may be Ttiran or Tnron 
p 280, n. 2, 11. 0-12 T’o-nanj. Damoutier m "lloa-lu’,” 
p 40, apella thia name (winch wotild literally mean ‘wa‘cr 

flowing in bygone days,’ whcreis tlio other fonfl would conrey the 
sense of ‘ muddy flowing water*); but eridcntly these transcripts 
which may also he pronounced La-lang, Du-Uuq, aco mere phonetic 
renderings of Tli-rJn, Tb-ron. The Annaineac Tortulan of 
AH 1177 already mcntioos To-nanj JUii, 3s (in Ann* 
I>^•wdT^ 3 ^ ifern), i e, tVio seaport of ToTlin, winch titnuo » Vij 
Dumouticr (” I'ortulnn,” pp 30 and 30) translated ‘Tort dii 
Qmnd eouront.’ The lame '• Portulan,” we hare already ob'erred, 
colls Pai-fo ^ ^ 2Mi-C'AFsbi ic 'Pert of 3Mil~ 

CampiV (and not, as UumouUer tronalatea on p 31, ‘grand port 
du Tcliampa ' j ho is right, howercr, on p. 37 in his other 
rendering ‘Port du Grand Tchampi*) This is to mo eonclusire 
evidence as to on oUl capital of MAba-Campi having stood in tho 
neighbourhood, and preci«cly between Pai-fo and Turun, as 
attested by many ancicut remains scattered about this tract, for 
which see below. As to Fai-fo, it is (or rather ms) a com- 
paratirely now foundation ; in f ict, Tosi (“Dell’ India Orientale," 
Tol ii, p 165) says it was built by the Japanese (?) 

The earliest European mentions of Turan that I hnow of are— 

(1) In 1615 as Jbrnm On the 6th January, 1615, two 
missionaries (i e. Diogo de Carvalho, a Poitugucse, and Dazomi, 
an Italian), appointed on the Annam mission, soiled from Ifncao 
and landed on the 18th of the same month at Turam, a seaport 
of Cochin-China There they established a church, bnt were soon 
ejected. WeTertheless, they enmo back in 1631, from Kamboja, 
to Turan (see “Hoticias snmmaiias das perseguiQocs da mis'sara 
da Cochinchiiia,’’ etc , Lisboa, 17Q0, quoted m JSxeurtiom el 
Heconnaittaneei, No. 15, pp, 482-3. Sec No. 12 of the same 
publication, pp 509 ct seqq , for events at Tur5n and its bay m 
1635 and later) 

(2) In 1669 as Turone by Tosi (op cit, rol ”, P 106), who 
speaks of it as being already a \eiy fr^uented place in his time. 

\ 
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p ‘’5V, I 2 Vacicnt rcniaias bare been noticcl so far occonluig 
to LajonqaiJre s Atlas \Tcb6olognitie tie 1 Intlo Clunc Pari«, 
V901— 

(1) Soulli of lurun near its mer at Phong le (a buiiamg 
^th. scalptntes), Bo mang ^atclal ilarblo Mountains (sculptured 
grottoes) Qua Giang (buck buiWmg) 

(2) West and south west of Fai fo Bang un (three bricL 
buddings) Eon kuo (rock inscription, for which see DulUli » 
le Ft tup 185) My Son (about twenty nro hnck buildings, 
sculptures eight inscnptions) Cl im Son (bnck building) Tm 
ki£u (vestiges of 5i«/ ipura a Cl am citadel numerous sculptures) 

Basiog his opinion upon an in^criptioo (a d 1170) of the Cham 
king Jaya Eanvarman m which he mentions his conquests of 
Tavann Tijaya in the north Amaruvati, in tho south, Paniju 
ranga in tl e west the Eadt- Mada etc Finot reads in tho 
north Annrtiiati (quUo tho reverse of Vymonicr) and identifies 
Imarititi with Mi ton (south south west of Turun) or at nny 
rate with the modem province of Kwang nam (see B ilMm Ze -FV 
t ui p 659) Bnt I have shown above in the«o Addenda (note to 
p 209 1 6) how Amaruvati rcry possibly corresponds to modem 
Phot the the Fo afth of the Chinese (a s 1007) situated some 
two to three miles south west of Ewe which was in a s 1044 tho 


capital of Camp i on 1 thus probablr is t) 0 Ch im Bal Hanpov 
Olherwuo we must idcntifj Fot}t} (10 Phot the and Bal 
Itangov) with Tijaya which altcrnatito would be linguistically 
supported by the fact that Fo thth miy also be pronounced 1^{ »hnv 
Vat a = B ijei Vai~*et = Vtjaya In such a case Amaravati must 
bo shifted far to the south perhaps to Ut i6r the modern Kan tho 


on the Me K1 ong Delta Be it as it may the po ition of Ptolemy s 
Thxoana if not actually 1 lentical with that of Mi aOn (south south 
west of Turan) must have been not far away from the present 
Tut n and its hay especially it it be considered that in De Donis 
map Throana be locatcl quite on tl e stasbore which fact argues 
it to have been a seaport 

\ 281 n 1 Vast tu o lines Ttesh water dolphins (Pianist daj) 
inhabit tl 0 nv^ fos-pwaj Jnsfud*- possesses 

a lol^ D the Or«lf« / minafit which perhaps exists also m tho 
Me Khang Chou Ta kwan says of Kamboja (1296-7) There 
a„ croalxlUa, „ hg a, .i.,, hava £«„, aal qa.te 

JJ llttin he Ft t 11 169 170) '■ 

p 280 n 1 1 10 Bhck Water’ Abort m thc-o IddcaJa 
(note to rp 13o 130 pv) no I are <cen that lie Clincsc rropils 
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for tins cxprcsnon ire m jfC, JTcA SAirei, as recortlcd in the 
“Nanchao Ye sluli,” 1550 (Samson’s translation^, p 208) The 
Ifei lian^, or ‘DlacV Eirer,’ into wliicli Hit ZrA Tifli (Tu li LaVt) 
13 drained by two streams (Journal CJiina Sr i2 ^ <51 , toI ix^’t 
p 487), can hardly mean the Slack Itirtr of Tonkin, as 110 hove 
already noticed, hut the ile Khong, wlucli at Uns point (and from 
22° to 25° 27 lat.) was called the Hih (as both the 

“ITan cLao Ye shih” and Colbomo Baber inform ua) All the 
same, it should be noticed that Hu Wci, the reviser of the 
“Nm chao Yc shih ” in 1775, makes the Ban ts'ang (3Ie Khong) 
liiver flow by way of Clung tnng T'ltg (on the Black Bivcr) 
and Yuan-^hiang (on the Hed Hirer) to the Tonkin Gulf, thus 
confusing it with both the Black and the Bed Hirers of Tonkin 
According to him, m fact, tho Mt»Khong would, from the Tung 
ch'ang piefecture, turn eastwards towards Meng hwa T'lng follow 
tho course of the Tong pi to Shim oing Pn, then cross again cast 
•wards lo Ching tnng T'lng, follow Iho course of tho Black Bwet 
(Pa pien) to Yuan chiang, and thence flow through the Bed 
Hirer to tho Tonkin Gulf This is an instnictiro specimen of 
geography as understood by the Cbmese till recent times, and 
readily explains how Ptolemy could, at a more remoti- penod, fall 
into a fiimilur error However, as the stream ideatifiecV by Hu 
IVei with the Sth thiet% or 'Black ’Water’ is in this case tho 
tract of the Lan ts'aog uc%t of Chiog tung T'lng tho Md KhSng is 
evidently meant Anyhow, see also the last part of the note on 
p 287 aboTC, where it is pointed out that the term nt.h thicex is 
likewise nppbed to tho Ta K%n tha (Ir«vati, or this confounded with 
tho Brahmaputra) See, again, n 1 on p SI4 above for the name 
ITtlt Ho, ‘Black Biver,* applied to tho Black Bivcr of ronkin 
before it joins tho Bed Bivcr, winch is, however, apparently of 
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(llwan Soq), 1 C ‘Thwart, or Trmsreisal, Range,’ forming Cape 
Bung ki hwa, m 18° N Ut This is a little more reasonable 
On Pj linj see out iutthcr rematks below (note to p 311, line 14) 
p 204, E 2 Mm, 2[in The Men tribes and a MMng Afen 
(country ot the ilTen) ate mentioned in Khun Luang Ha wat 
Hemoirs pp 157, 159 In the C‘hieng JIai Chronicle, under 
the date 17ol, the natives of C‘hieng Tung are termed Khon Men 
Mmg or Smeng is said by ^V'ltTy and others to be the real name 
of the so-called lliao t «2 tribes, also Mung, ‘MSng (see “Upper 
Burma Gazetteer,” pt i, vol i, p 597) In tbo CJiina Jleitnv 
Tol is,p 341, Parker states tbattbeMiao tszcilUbemsclves^mMw^ 
Meng ihh ^ Bc. tho Ming clan ot tribe that built the old city 
orPu i'ou,-^ or Pa lun, C, loj modern Lin mru, south 
cast lunnan), dose to the Tonkin frontier (see Chtia Peiietc, 
Tol xTi, p 301), IS ceitainly not Mamt, hut the Me7}g or Muang 
dan of the Inan Chao State (less likely the Meng or 51iao tsz) 
bee, however, also n 5 on p 299 and n 1 on p 800 above 
p 290 I 19 IJtiang fm There was, however, on ‘ Llepbant 
Rwer,’ SAicij ^ or JTtiang pn ^ (seo PfiUefm 

/V, t ui, pp 273 274) menhoned in a n 440, which flowed 
probably within Lm » territory I think it might bo the same 
as tho Sdng Vot ( Elephant Bivci’) of the Anname'e Portulan, 
in 19° 5 H lat Hcuce the fftiang Un district mn^t be located 
hero, 1 e about Cap Fulaisc in Korth Nge an 
P 297, n 2, I 11 Between *n 336-47 lung "Wen jSC) 
of iin 1 la stated in the ' T sin diu' to have conqueicd several 
countries, among which CA’ii lu ehUen, ® tu Ian) - 

Ka(iiha, or Kortalha (°) («c p 570 above, note) Cf 
harbour Mon) in the Annafflc'ic Portulan (Dumouticrs 

“Portulan,*’ pp 18, 41) mintioned m Annimcsc records since 


A n o09 It IS now called Dap Harbour, and lies in 19° N lat 
not far bdow the northern limit of modem Kg*, an 

p 207, u 2 U 20 21 iSahotadha Jutaka This is better 
known ns the J/j; i JJmmaggnJ (^o 516) Culani Brahmadatta 
was according to this story, reigning over the kingdom of KamnilU 
in Ullarepai eala citj 

p 298 U 2, 3 from bottom In the “Annan ChihlCio” 
(transl p 317) the name ol Ch'a f,c» „ speUed ^ ami this 

in A D 133 


p J99 n 5 T ang mtng 
^ tharac*cri which 


Tl c oimo ol tlu bn „ .p^Ue , 
my >1» 1 . prononneej yon, ni«, 
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Tung-mans, etc. The correct dote in which it first sent tribute 
to China, together with Xt»-t (Catnpii)' and (Kamboja), is 

A.D. 213 (see JiuUeltn £e. Fir, t. mi, pp 251 and 303). In the 
history of the T'ang dynasty T^ang-intns is aado conterminous witli 
Chtn~la (Kamboja) on the north and with JTuan’chou{= modem 
Ha-tin district) on the north-cast (seo Hemusat’s “Noarcaul 
Melanges Aa toI. i, p. 84). This, conpled with the iaformation 
already collected by us to the effect that T‘any-minj was 
situated on the senbord, would argue for it a position in modern 
Kwang-bln (17® to 18® N. lat ). Now, it should be obserred that 
the Annamesc Portulan of a d 1477 locates just below the sonthcra 
limit of Khwang-blil the seaport iling-lin^ (“» ZTanrang T), in 
Annameso J/ii/7-hn jUfdn, QfJ @ j”], wJiich corresponds to the 
present Xiia S^ug (or Tun^) in 17® N. lat. (seo Dnraoutier's 
“Portulan,” pp. 28, 53). This term 2/i»g‘li>ig looks much Itke 
a surviTal of the ancteot T‘ang-mtng or Fau-mng, the full name 
of which may hare actually been T'ang-mutg-Ung or T'au-mng-hng 
" Tamnlanga, T^mahnga, Tamaranga, TUmra^rehga, lumra-lanl^‘ 
It should be obserred, howorcr, that the character tmg, which 
occurs in Ming-hng, is the same as employed in Zing'Shaa (the 
transcript of Zmga parcaia = Cape Torella, as I hare elsewhere 
demonstrated) in the Chinese map of 1319, poblisbed by Phillips 
(see Journal China Zr. R.A.S , new senes, rol txj, p 40). 
ileucc, Zmg ™ Zxngn, and as T'ang denotes a * ball,’ * court,’ or 
‘ shrine,’ it is just possible that some sacred hnga shrine existed 
at Kua Ting (or Tdng), which seems somehow to preserve in it* 
name (Tdng) a relic of the old Fang ming or (^Fang^’JIing hng 
lling-ling was, furthermore, from 1075 the name of the modern 
Vm-Iiii district near the Kua Tung ; prior to that period it wo* 
called ITa-Ung. The ZtiigAtang, lUrer of Annamesc 

records is, therefore, the nrer debouching here, and not the Song- 
]ung as stated m the jywSsfin Ap /V,t.iu,p 16C 

p. 303, n. 1, 11. 8-10. See also the Journal R.A.S , 1896, 
p 66, Dr. Hirth’s article. 

p. 304,1 4 from bottom FTw. Read n»7, jjc (Chine«e 
and see the Annamese Portulan of 1477 (Dumontier's “Portalan," 

V 48) 

p 305, 1. 10. Acconling to the “An-nan Chih-luo” (tron*I , 
p. 209), in Aj> 446 the Chinese took the fortified city A"*" 

CA‘ft-ru, |g (Ana JTAa tut), or Ch’il-tii Ch'fng (p. 347). 
the Cham This might be Eortatha or Kaiciha (seo pp 509, 670 
above), albeit tlie name Ch'a tu (A'u-*oI) suggests something 
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liVc jTitsaZff, Kuiaja or Gitjala{^nagara) , •£»'«( 

KhasaU, Kufala, etc , thus arguiBg o possible connection 

•with Ka'’i^y I e 3srasa 

In An 43, iccorSing to the «aine work (p 206), lla Tuan 
Tcachei CAft/enjiri«n, ^ ^,inAnn Xu ^ ASh^, which we 
know to hare been situated in Cbm chen, le in Northwest 
Thau hwa (20’’ N ht ) 

p SOo, n 2 I/> iujimy, ttl«o a «capoTt, see note to 

p 311 m/ra 

p 308,1 6 from bottom Srwt Jiiuj in Khmer means ‘ thick,’ 
‘ den^e,* as wo hare already obserTed (see these Addenda, note to 
p 191), but in the present instance it evidently stands for Ka'ih, 
Khah, Kuh, Kuii (see above and also note below) 
p 309, n 2, 1 2 Ba ih(k This may be a corruption of the 
Pall TJpajjhaga If so the same applies to tho Snmose Bajl 
The Khmet I2u Itt « Siamese Bu Khm. “ Vara Guru Ban 


fAie, lit Ban eA i, in Chou Ta kuan’s account of Kooiboja, 
emnot mean BaniU, is is qnoerly surmised m the Bulleiin tie Tr , 
t u, p H8, n 4, but Bu jl, Ba 1 c a Brahman teacher 
p 309, n 4, last line, add Chou Ta k'oan in his account of 
hamhoja (1296-7) says “In this land it is women who under- 
stand trading ” (Buf/itm ic /r,t 11 p 167) 

p 310, list nine linc« ta^eh beo p 293 and note thereon 
(1 13) in thc«! Addenda , also above, remarks on pp 305 
(1 10) and SOS (1 6 from bottom) The term, as already observed, 
IS the same as applied to Kateh, AVaseA (Ka^say), i e hlanipur and 
\6am in general hvidcnlly tins latter is somehow connected with 
K?af<t, or, at ani rate with tho JE7ff»i« Hills “Oparating ITanipur 
from the As^ta valley But the former (if not both) may bo 
perhaps moro logically refimxl to Ji»fa, Kusi, in Indn, whence it 
w« seemingly transplanted into Tonkin 


V 

Lhi 


311, 1 ^ Jiha lot Tbi^ isa clerical error for A’Au (uL or 
‘ E ^ (see next note below), originating in tho fact that 


in Botnt Cluncse texts this namo is misspelled , CA‘u h 

(All/ /) *rc Bullftin ^ Ff,i IV, p 102, n 2 

p 3l\, 11 4 5 y now somewhat inclmo to ilentify PapTft«« 
Mill, tho ^ '1 ■« (A.OOI) or [Po] W olroOKhoM, menlionod 
.toco * » HO l,y 11,0 Ch.h loo ” M bolonrmo to tho 


V 111 IL 8 9 Ad i o,, ThH H i„ ju„. I 
ora the emhooehoto ot on hontonynioiii nrtr in J, 


a seaport 
nan, mentioned 
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Annamcse 'ind Llit ^ironunculion^ of tlio stcoml clianctert winch 
arc lau ond kan, rcspcctivelj) Ihc location of tins eca 

port) mentioned anico a n C03 ns hciug then formed into a chilli by 
the Sui has been tho object of much specidation In Clune<«- 
itineraries it is descnbtd, howcTcr, as Iving south of Ilnan Cliou, 

1^ •J'lV a distnct of tho T'ang ponod, tho ciintal of which is 
located at modem Diik thu, nc*ir the Song ka liner and south 
west of Yiu (m about 18° 3*' N lit) On the other hand, 
according to the *' An unn Clnhluo" (p StVj, in a n fO'i-5, tho 
Chinese fleet was sent with an army against Csmp’i Tiio Lxpcdition, 
having landed at Pt procecdc«l on foot and crossed the ShC U or 
Tk U Kians in Ho chan, where tho frontier of Canip'i was (p 63) 
This river is no doubt, the Song jang (Song giang of maps), the 
mouth of which (lying m 11° 12 N lat) is termed Ho chiu Mon 
in tho Aunameso rortulan («ce DumouUer’s ‘rortiilan,” p 51) 
lYo would thus obtain for tho king seaport a po«ition between 
17° 42 and 18° 37 N lat But as tho distance on foot from 
lluan Chou to Pi king is statwl to bo about a fortnight, and hy sea 
only five or sax tides, it wiU be seen that making duo allownnco 
for exaggoralioDS the position of Pi king should become fixed 
about Capo HungklUwa in 18° lat Piking might thus bo 
identified cither with the ancient seaport of lleng Shan* at that 
Cape itself or with the moith of the Hong Hiver (Kua Hon) 
immediately below 

It should bo observed however, that there is a JTiw^ or JTail, 
Mill near the Song ka River in tho ^nm Gzuang distnct west 
of Mu (sec Dumoutiets * Portulan ” p 48), on the summit of 
which stands a temple built, it is said by an Annameso army 
Tho Annamesc Portulau mentions furthermore a 7Cn» Bndge in 
Thau hwa (op cit , p 16, No 101), but this would be too far 
north to be m any way conoccted with Pi king Pinally, there 
was a "Km district (Kdn Chou), dating the T'ang and 

buug periods which corresponded to tho modern Hwe province 
(see Hamouticrs ‘ Hoalu’, p 40) but this lies too far south 
for out purpose 

p 314 n 1 \iU Toikmei in the ‘Annan Chih luo ” 
IP 72 4C7 ’ 


p 315 n l,>o (5) Add See Annan Cluh luo 
A n 1075 (pp 72 223) 


under date 


-“lus ooau toai, lor a lonis tunc rast ( n . t. ■>««« iv 
TT res brougl t m tv elups from far outlvin^ coirntn'e. k the precious 

lunJ-d ’ CMa fuan I n op cil p A’W ft „ -.»> ba^r had teen 

11 n entrepCt for ancient oeestne trade fterefore to take note of 
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p 315,11 1, nftcrJto (7) Vdd 

(6) Zu? (" An nan GhvU luo,” p 71) 

(9) Ktcei-hwa JCtan^ (Vnn Kwi hna) == tlio^Red Rircr near 
Huog hwa (see op cat , pp 54, 72) 

p 3IG, note, 1 8 Pvttng This is the Bach j5ng (actual 
Thai hln) River of the Anoamesc (see op cit , p 178) It iras 
also called Fim /.U (sac Des Uichcls, op cit , p 221, and cf. with 
Van lUjf at end of same note) 
p 317, 11 4, a, and n 1 Tlio river T'aii lixca Shtcti 

7]'C> mentioned in the “San k^ro Chih'’ as being m the 
Wu ko country (« country of tlve Akas or Kha K5, south west 
of Tuang chiang on tho Red Rivei , see these Addenda, note to 
p 159), is evidently the Red River 

p 319, 1 9 Phong Ch&n The site of this capital is 
marked by the present Bach haU TiUag© SS, Pat ha\i, Pt h) 
on tho northern side of the confluent of the Red an 1 Clear Rirera 
lat 2J® 28 , duo north of Son toi (sco Dumoutier’s ‘ Ltude hist 
8ur Co loa ’* Pans 1893 pp 3 6) 
p 821, note, 1 4 Ou-ttl In DumouUer, op cit , p 8, tins 

namo is spelled U (Ou-lo) nnil Zal ite( {Lo-guth) i* 
spelled 45 (Ho yueh), these being tho form«, ho say*, rrhich 
obtained during tho (Chine«c) Chou dynasty (till n c 255), undtf 
the next ono o£ the Ta‘ui (n c 2oo **00) the country came to bo 
called Ou, W (Zr« Ott), or On lU, E (On ho) 
p 322, 1 2 Cities built m n form which it la fancied 
icsetnhle a conch shell are by no means rare in Indo China Two 
more instances occur id Si uu viz Snkhothai and Lamp'huti (sec 
my ‘ Siam’s Intercoui>c with China” m the Asiatic Qiarterh 
Peixtio for October, 1900, p 373) Dumouher, op cit , p 9 
says the name of Ko Iwa was vine to the elliptical outline of it* 
walls which recalled the shape of i Ln\ shell (i o a sanlha shell) 
p 323, 11 11, 12 Since writing the lines hero referred to, 

I have had an opportiinitv of paying a personal visit to the 
\estigea of Ko Iwi or Lav t thaii, in December, 1902 (seo the brief 
account I hav o given of that ti it in the Asiatic Quarterly Pet ttte 
for July, 1903) Tho remains of the ancient Inplo cncointo of 
earthen walls with vestige* of a loyftl jvalaee etc , !«, in the Dong Sir 
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city It 13 the only spot uncorercd with jungle The geognphical 
position IS about long lQ5®50'E,lat 21® 6' K 

p 325, E I “Hanoi, s’ll faut en croirc les onnalcs chinoises, 
4tait un port de mer \ers I’an 600 de notrc ere II y a deux 
Slides d peine le golfc du Tonkin, heonconp plus retreci, presentait 
BUT le littoral la rille de Hung-yen ou lea Hollandais avaient etabli 
dcs comptoirs puia, succes^Tement, grace aux apports du Songkoi, 
Cmcrgircnt des eaux les vastes temtoires de Natn dmh, de Ninh 
hinh, de Hai-duong, de Haiphong, de ftuangyen* . * I»a 

gtneration actnelle,' ecnvaicnt 3IiI Bouinais et P3ulu«, ‘ a Itc 
ttmoin dans la province de Hinh binb de la formation du canton de 
Kim son depuis 1831 ’ Le minimum dca depots limoncox 

[du fleuvc Itouge^ scrait de 1728 millions do metres cubes 
[par an]*’ {L'Indo Chtne Itepuhluatne of Dec lltb, 1902) The 
delta of the Hed Hivcr would gain nhout 80 metres seawards 
each ycftr, if we arc to judge from the actual site of the stela 
eommciaoratiDg, in ad 1010, the erection of a temple at B6 Hai, 
^1 (i^u iTrti'), winch stood then, as declared in the inscription, 
00 the seaboard, whereas it is now about 30 kiiometrcs inland (see 
Dutnoaticr'e “Portulan,” p 40) B6 hfii arose on tbe site of the 
present Ki b5 villtige, in the Vu ticu distnet (see Dumouticr’s 
“Hoalu*,” p 3), just a couple of miles duo east of tho present 
Knm-dlH, and on the opposite (eastern) bank of the Hed Hirer 
Hence, the seaboard in Ttolemy’s time must have been quite close 
to IIu noi and Ko-lwu, stretching thence almost due south m the 
direction of the present Lin Wu and Chiu zai, which latter, as nc 
'hall see directly, is not improbably Ptolemy’s Sinda Ko wonder, 
tWn, tWt \n Dc map (Hanoi or Ko-Vwb) is 

roarked clovj bv the scosliorp 
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p 331, U 14, 15 La than and Dai la stood on a site conre 
spending to tlie present north irestcrn part of Hi nci tomi, as 
I have personally ascertained on the spot itself 

p 334, 1 10 According lo the ‘ An nan Chih luo ’’ p 89, 
however, m a n 1284-5 ho eh*enff (i e Lwd thdn or Ko Iwii) 
retaten by the Annamc'e, ivbich means that at this penod it 
had again become the Chinese seat of government 
p 834,11 I7eteeqq Sinda 

It was only after this section had been in print that I discovertd 
that the latitude of Smdfl given in Ptolemy’s text, after the I«obbe 
tdition, as being 16° 40 la almost certainly an error for 18° 40 
or thereabout Poi not only is 6mda placed in Ptolemy's h^t 
between Kortatha (lat 12° 30) and Pagrasa (lat 14° 30) hut 
it 19 'ilso marked m such a position m De Dorns’ map (see p 346 
above) huch being the ease, the rectified Ptolemaic latitude of 
Sinda would bo 16° 40 -•19° 25 true, and btanng m mind that 
in Do Dorns’ map this town u located near the seashore its position 
would become fixed at the Lua Bmg Day, withm Capo D^ng 
(Cap Pond of Preneh maps) 

If however, Pagrasa is the old C hu su stronghold on tho 
northern bank of the Song Voi (‘Elephant Diver’) in 19° *>' 
Is lat , as wo have suggested (see tliiso Addenda above note to 
p 311,11 4,5) the site of Smda would have to bo sought foraeirlv 
i nlf a degree more to the <outh i c somewhere about T/u, clovo by 
tho month of the Song kl lUver Kero no ancient name airmlor 
to Sinda is recorded except the very ones of tho ‘ Elephant River' 
{Huang thcei, Huang p*u) and of the adjoining territory {Huang 
iin), provided the term Huang, * blepbant,’ in the«o can bo proved 
to be the translation or transcript of a local topouytn SinrfAur'f 
( = Sinda) Hut this » very doubtful, nor is any evidence at 
land as to tl 0 Song ki Ivircr bcariog of oM tho name Sini^“ 
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(see above, p 250, n 1) Tn any case, its name Shm-t‘ou looVs 
muehlile a transcnpt of e\tber Stnihu or Stndhaia, and forcibly 
suggests not only Ptolemy's Sinda, but also the Seiidti -fulut of the 
Arab navigators {vid« tupra, p 248, note, and p 346) It should 
be observed tint Shin t'oii (and ita historical continuation Chiii dai 
of the present day) lies in proximity to the spurs of the low hills 
bounding on the south the deltaic plain of the lied River, and 
close by the Kua Dui, its westernmost outlet into the sea It 
must thus have been a very important seaport and centre of trade 
in the old days 

If, how ever, we locate Sinda at Shen-Vou or Chiu-dai,we must looh 
for Pagrasa further to the north, where there are no ancient places 
on the low deltaic plain towards the seaboard except Hai duong 
(ancient Tang ch'uen, Ann Zuang tiolen) and Kwlng-yen 

(ancient Ning-hai, Ann both mentioned since 

B c 200 The only toponym resembling Pagrasa lower down 
18 that of the JJich, Pt {Pel or Pag) seaport, mentioned since 
208 Bc (see Dumouticr’s “Portulan Ann p 42), corresponding 
to the present Lach Iraa outlet of the Song Chu in 19'* 63' N let 
This place, which would suit very well for Pag^asa, would prove 
too far «outh if Sinda is to be located at Chin daj 
In conclusion, it is very difficult, nay, well nigh impossible, to 
settle the location of Sinda until the figures for its latitude as 
given m the ISobbe edition of Ptolemy aro critically corrected by 
referring to a ccitain number of reliable old manuscript copies of 
Ptolemy’s work 

p 330, 1 12 S<tn-eh‘t ehang la the “Annan Chih-luo,” 
PP 72, 407, and 172, occurs a mention of a H zli 

district or temtory and nver, which latter is formctl by the 
union of ihc. Red, Clear, and Black Rivers (T'o-i^ipsi’) with the 
iuwj River This refers to a n 1300 


P 312, n 1^1 3 See the more recent account of these potentates 
by Cnpt- Cupet (m “ Mission Pavio, Geographic ot Voyages,'’ t lu, 
pp 2'J7 ct seqq , ond also map on pi sv) Tho * Water King ’ 
tt nned Palao la by the Jatai and Sai4i iini by the Luu, reside's 
on tho Liu slope of the Compi-Kambojan mountain range m 
long 107=> 59 E , lot 13® 32' » , ho can, bj means of his chams 
ciuto a umvcrsal fiowl The ‘Piro King,' called Palao Kao bv the 
Jaru and Sad,l Fai by the Liu. reside, near by, but on tho Campa 
iidt of tho lamo range, m long 10$® 5' K , lat 13® 30' 5 j- I 
can bv meins of bis magic twoid, destroy by fire and afau-hteVtho 
whole to»mo» ® 


Cl 
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An Anmmese work written at the end of the eighteenth century 
locates the two dreaded sorcerers at fourteen days’ march west 
of Cape Varella (i e m ahont the same position as abore), in the 
kingdom of Jfan ji'an, ^ (Ann 6an) m the west of 

the Bin dm pronnce, and adds that in the same country i< 
a mysterious city Pe/i tkih, ^ :S M (Ann Pal - Pa tal, 
perhaps Basak in Iforth Eamboja? (gee Dumoutier’s “Portulan 
Ann p 61) 

The above references prove that the ' Fire ’ and ‘ ^Vate^ ’ Kings 
of both Ch im and Annamese tradition were the same personages as 
are found down to the prosent day among the Jnrai 

p 344, n 3, 1 3 Tin men The first character of this name 
>9 in the ** An-nan Chih luo,” p C3, but it is practically 
eqaivalent to the other 

p 346,11 Ifietscqt^ See above, note to p 334 1 17, in these 
Addenda, as regards the ancicot port S)en f ou (Siniiku or Stnd^ara) 
which existed on this tract of sea coast 
pp 348, 349 ladol Smdol Cf 6oidkH taurtra, a people m 
the north cast region according to the “ Bfhat hamhitt ” , and ‘lo 
p 346, II 10, 11 from bottom, as regards the location of the Sindi 
in Be Denis’ map 

p 351, n 1 According to the 4n nin Chili luo,” pp 06 and 
102 (date 1267) some of the Liau on the Tonkin l)onlers (SAaii 
Plau, etc ) filed their teeth (like thi Jnrai and lUdt. of Hast 
Kamhoia nowadavs’l 
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fottud Iteia a\Ued to tto S(it or SeL (TkcL) of the Kuladan Talley 
la \Takaii their speech belonging to the Kachin-Vugi sub group 
The K^a to arc on the other hana, by sevenl recent -wntera 
connected with the Zo h, but this Tien* seems to me hardly 
plausible, for, though they speak dialects dented from the Lo lo, 
thcyhaTc been di«tinct from the Zo lo for centuries, and racially 
belong to the dark complctioned Wah So »» group A clan of 
the Palaungs (who are practically "VTah) round Katn San the 
Palaung capital, bear*, in fact, the name Kadit («eo '* Upper Burma 
Gazetteer,” pt i, toI i, p 486) 

p S58 n 2 U 13, 14 See also Eo ^ko lo ^ 3?^ (for 

Ka la la) in the “Nan chao Ye shih ” (p 168 transl ) 

P S59, 1 2 ‘Tiger Hcad»’ Ct the ryayXrnmKWrt (‘Tiger 
Face') people in the east region, according to the “Bfhat 
Samhita ” 

p 159, U 4-6 Eul^fa becomes Kohila in the Rlmiyana, 
ir, 43, 8, of Gorresio’a edition The “Brhat Sambitu" locates the 
Kiiluftfi in the north western region an\ a people Siilnfa «x the 
north eastern , these latter are seemingly Ptolemy's Kndatai, 
naU«» they arc to bo identified with the Kohln or XuUn tribes in 
^Ve8tern \«afn and northwanl of Sadira 
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"SJ comtnDBCcratnt oi tUe Chou dyna^itv ' " ouU ho 

racially identical There can bo no doubt os to the people now 
called Pu, P « arboreal and caudate Ptt, being Wuli or Lawu, 
for the habitat O'^signed to the Pu or P u (wc^t of C lueng Rung 
andP'u erh) corresponds to tliebVah terntorv wliilc the somatic 
characteriatics (very dark complexion, etc ) osenbed to the Pk or 
P u also agree The Pit or Pit may, and \cry likely arc at the 
same tune racially connected with the P « crA or P 0, as 
I have suggested on p 369 above 

p 36a note 16 E Roux, in hi« “ Aux Sources do 
I’lrraouaddy,’ p 62 speaking of their kinsmen the tsz, 
living about the headwaters ot the Kmnif or iS<im X’ik (the 
western hraneb. ot the Upper Irivati), says that their women 
have bine designs tattooed ronnd the mouth and on the tip of 
their noses The ff»u Uz ate, m reality, the tribe more properly 
known as Turonj 

p 369 ll 1, 2 Palaun^ The Talaungs soys Colonel Wood 
thorpe in the Geographical Pewindl (June, 1696, p S9G), are 
scattered all over the Shan States They arc Buddhist and 
are the gunmakers o£ C bicng Tung In the “ Upper Burma 
Gazetteer” (pt i col i pp 483 et sefjq) they ato also termed 
Pumtrt, and de«cribed as ^log both linguistically and racially 
connected with the Wah, os well as with the Kha Muk (Kh mu) 
and Kha Met (Laraet) The name Paiaid or ParOga for ono of 
their clans (see journal RAS July, 1897, p 456) occurs, in 
fact, also among theWah (see “Upper Burma Gazetteer," pt i, 
Tol 1 , p 494) It IS from the former that the \6, Yoga (Saga) 
claim descent (op cit , p 569) Another clan of the Palaung is 
termed Fadu (op cit , p 486) but this seems to have no 
connection with the Kddu of the Katha distnct in Upper Burma, 
who os vre have seen ore classed with the K.achin-b>uga sub 
group It must, on the contrary, be attached to the ICa to and 
Ho n» group (Ptolemy’s Sndntai) 

P 875, 1 6 from bottom A Kgan ti«n Kiang is, however 
mentioned in the " An nan Cfeah * p transl , ntider a date 
cortesponduig to a n 1284-5 

p 384, note, 11 7 8 et seq*! See tho'=e Addenda above note 
to p 84, 1 18 ct seqq In ‘ Hobson Tobson ” new ed p og 
I find the bewildenng statement tlmt the Arabic dual fom 
A«daam .> said to be trom Asm,,!,, the MaLij-p] mmo ot 
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tlic nborjpinf*’'" Tho oupmator of Him ttymolopr jo^itircljr 
«lc<crrc* a fir tU mtttrf 

p 388, note, 1 ^ JiUu ]Ur}aU Tlas i< ol«o t!ic name, 
neconlinp to llalfotir « CyclopTMli-i, toI i, p 293, of “n stone idol 
htphlj Tcncratwl ly tic DyaV^ '* One, called 7/3 /m Juvea, Tcai 
di«co\creil at a j oint of the ''ar»waV ItiTcr, Jforth Writ Borneo, at 
aliout SIX inilos nbovc Sinwalk loivn Anollur one occurs “on 
Hie Simirband riccr, near Lcilah rncab ” and is called by tbe 
Malays //«)/ 1 7/erA/tfff or Hmj Jdd Stone’ 
p 388, note, 11 vilw lo “Kob'on Jobson,” Sod id , 

p 448, Hie Taluo of tlio i)»» is gison ns 12 of n gtograplucal 
depr« or 12 nautical niile«, onl also os n niuticsl wateb of 
three hours The former cstimsto i« certsmly purily tbcorttical 
in point of actual sniliup distnnee In this re*pict sre ore uonhlo 
to aMign to the i<3fli n practical ralue of nnvthinR nhore 10 miles, 
but should think that 7 lo 8 »s oMrer Iho nnri hxaropJe 
Distance Str]ra-X<ihh (ralcmbanp-Tnli pa) 120 *J»» Actual 
distanco about 000 miles ^oluc of Ho slm ■ 7J mile* This ii 
taken from “ ITob«on*Job«on,” loc cit The value of the tOm 
should furtliennorc bo compareel with that of the or Chinese 
nautical ivatch which ns we lino seen above is equal to CO h 
(j 0 about 10 miles), or to 2 J hours 
p 891, 1 17 In fiieri 1330 Triar Jorlanus (ITakl Soc , 
18G3), p 30, speaks of an island si here nil the men and women po 
absolutely nakcl, anl Inie m place of money comminuted goli 
like fmo sand 

p 392,11 1-j The quotation here given IS from Tulo 8 preface 
to Friar Jonlanus’ “ Mirabjlm De«cnpta ” (Hak] Soc, 1S63), 
pp xvn, xViii 

p 39G 1 8 from bottom Tilan thong Capt ITarailton, m 
1709 20, speaks of it as Tallangjang, the uninhabited islanl” 
Further on he refers to " Chxltg onitnaH, which is the southern 
most of the Andemans ” And he adds The middle cluster w 
all but one, well joliabitcd Th^ arc called tlie Semerera 
islands because on the south end of the largest island is an hill that 
rc«cmbles -the top of an umbrella or $o trtra fread Sumireire 
SoJiibrero3 (Pinkertons' Collection of Toyages ’ vol vui, p 431) 
p 397, note 1 16 In the * Voyages of Sir James Lancaster” 
(Hakl Soc ) p 12 the fitlo Samhthii referred to (m 1592) ore 
those in Malacca Strait and not as the editor remarks in a foot 
note the Nikobars He adds Little Licobar Island is eo called 
[Sambelong] ’ 

p 397, note 1 16 from bottom Shorn ien Cf the Camia 
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diipa people allmlcil to m tlie “ Jtpliit Sinnlnt ' ” Cdrmfin (lali 
C(X»»((i)= * sliieW,’ ‘ljucWcr,* ‘lenthcr’ 
p 3S8, u 1,11 6-10 Cottca (** Lenkas <lx lotli %ol it, 
p SOG^tclUolan c'^pcditwn liwiOB Ijcen al«o gentto the ‘I'lanilof 
Gold' by governor Afonso <le Sousa, m 15-J3 Sec, morco\cr, the 
storj lie relates about the Jlha do Ouro in vol in, pp 2-10, 2-11 
(ajd 1528) ifendez Tmto (“Yoyages" London, 1602, pp IS- 
OS) locates tbe * Inland of Gold’ near the cast coast of Sumatra, 
in 6° S lat , and refers to scTcral unsuccessful expeditions sent 
on its di coTcry 

p 390, 11 21,22 * Island ol Coconnut Trees ’ “ The cocoannt 

palm was brought into India from Ceylon, and originally most 
probably from the Kicobar Islands In the Tamilmn languages 
It bas no name except Tmua maram, ‘ the southern tree ' Its fruit 
18 called TVNWflMitrti and Ttnlai" {Jtialie Quarttrlp Jttcuic, Jnly, 
1807, p 100) 

p 400, D 2, 1 18 jSuhltrn Islands The “Urhat Sanilnfi” 
locates a iv'uhlerrt people in tho south eastern region, thus leaving 
no doubt that tho inhabitants of tbe Svibob^rs ore intended It 
also mentions a people Carma detpa^ inhabiting a shield shaped 
i«land (*ce these Addenda above note to p 307, 1 16 from bottom) 

In AD 645 Hiven tsaug refers to n ynhlera dtpa In the 
• Katbn «ant sagara " (Tawney’s transl vol i pp 625, 527, 551) 
a large and beautiful i«land jr«rtitefa is alluded to, in ivbich 
are four mountains named Haittvla, Vr^abha, C(Tlr«[iB Sombrero?^, 
and 2iali 1 al. i 

p 400 n 2, 1 20 from bottom Cape Kegrai'* Probably from 
Auyaruie, see above lu these Addenda, note to p 62, 1 7 
Taianatha's JJalpu (1608) may be either Baragu or Bhiln gpun, 
but certainly not Pegu proper, which he terms Mamtavatl (q v in 
‘ Hobson-Jobson,” p 184) 

p 400, n 2,11 1-1 3 iiom bottom BaraJmagur In “Hobson. 
Jobson, 2nd ed , p 023, this toponym is conjccturolly connected 
with ilnrro da ^egra>$ as in Balbi (1583), Fitch (15861, and 
hocarro (1613) 

P 401, note 11 1-19 In the "Toyagos of Sir James 
Lancaster “ (HaU Soo , 1817, p 72) tbo natives o! the KikobAts 
nro described as follows (date, 1602) -“The people of these 
islands goc nahed hamng only the pnuities bound up m a pecco 
of hnnen doath, which commeth about their middles like a cirdle 
and so between their twist They are nil pt a tauny colour, and 
aunoint their faces with divers colours, they are well limmed,” 
etc Their pnc«ts ot ssenfims (deni dancers?) wore a pair of 
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painted liorns on their heads, and hehind them a tail vras 
hanging down 

p 402, note, 11 19-24 BaraTina^ur Cf Bar^nagar, Bara- 
nagara, or Ttjaya nagar in Aslm, in 1580 If so, Barahriagar 
= the old Bijanagar or Bisnagar litngdom on the east coast of 
India (?) This is not altogether improbable, while tribes of people 
in the undress style, described by Ibn Batuta, are settled in the 
neighbourhood “ In the Chanda district of the Central Pronnees 
of India the women in the wilder tracts wear no clothes at all, 
but only a string round the waist, to which they suspend a buncli 
of leaves before and another behind The same practice is reported 
to eiist in the K61 country, and nl«o m Orissa ” {Journal of iho 
Anthropological IntUlute, toI «, 1875, p 376, note) Cf the 
^^agnapama Saiaia people, mentioned in the “Bphat Samhita” as 
settled in the south east region This term I take to mean 
‘naked and leaf-wcanng and net 'leaf eating ^aiarat,' 

as has been conjectured by other writers 
p 402, note, 1 3 from bottom Karton^am In “Hobson 
Jobson,” p C17, the strange etymology Karala-lundam, ‘Pit of 
Hell,’ u recorded and endorsed with the'snggestion that it better 
applies to Barren Island I feel unable to accept it, and prefer 
mine till proof of tho contrary 

p 400 To the list of names relating to the NiLobars add tlie 
following entries — 

an 1050 etred A'allaiuram in tbe great Tanjore in«cnptioa 
of tho elorenth century (“ Hobson Jobson,” p 62o) 

AD 1514 iV’ifwiar (Giov da Empoh), ibid 

Ajj 1629-31 iVifoJar, iJbas dc (Correa, t m, pp 5G8, 4C9) 

AD 1592—1002 Bicuhar Islands (“ Vovagos of Sir Jatne* 
Lancaster, ’’ Hakl Soc , 1877, pp 10, 15, 27, the people are 
Muhammadans (p 27) and go naked (p 72)) 

See also tn/ra, remarks on p 506 in these Addenda for 
a Chinese reference to Kar Kikobur nnd to the Is’ikoblr Archipelago 
in genera], in the eighth century * » 

p 410, 11 11-14 from bottom TLo “Sruliit” ad 1554 (»eo 
Ilcmaud’s Introduction to Abu 1 bedt, p 43C) refers to an island 
Saigal as one of the ^'ajian (Hikobtr) group It was gight«l 
on tho route from Ceylon to Malacca Iteinnud Diiuks it may be 
the Grent Jiikobur Cf the island of Ztlort touched by Gioranai 
daEmpoli (1503) on his way from Cartupa in Malabar (-•Carhula?) 
to Malacca (see Do Gubornatis’ “Stona dei Viiggiatori Jtaliani ” 
LiTorno, 1875, p IH) 

p 421, n 2, 11 7-11 I hsTo since diwovcrol thnt the 
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rhilippmcs — or, at any rate, Luzon— were nlroadj known in 
AD 982 to the Chinese under the name Sfa yf 3la j/tt, 

and protably also to the Arahs as 2/o«i I or JIund which 
forms occur in Dima^hki in etred 1300 I propose to offer the 
full demonstration of this at an early opportunity 

p 423 11 G et Ct the names o£ the mountains in I*ardela 

Island as given in the ‘ Latha sant *<,isara'’ (sec these Addenda 
above, remarks on p 400 n 2, 1 18) Sfawill-a (— Jtfal/ian (?) 
cf JlfunjaK Haniolai) Truahha <?<iitrrt(“ Chaun le Sombrero?), 
and Sal hla 

p 423 n 1 1 17 In mv IsngarakTCtagama list of 
Countries etc , in Iho Journal R A S , July, 1905, pp 50o-51l, 
I have shown, that the date of the foundation of Singapore must 


be put down between 1280 and 1320 and is pos»ibly 1284 

p 420, table third entry on left side Pet p tng t on Shan 
lit ‘ North level head Island I now think this is Chaun 
1 c Sombrero, which is low on the north and rises steep with 
a> rocky pinnacle on the south end 
p 435 U 7-19 The term occurs likewise in Khmer id the form 
Phumten (pron Pumten) where it designates the 

or hetony plant Pumteit tt» {Bhxttun drift) is refined camphor 
(erotic) whereas common camphor is termed KarlCur (wntten 
iTurpur) In the ‘ Am i Akban ” (circa 1590) occurs the 
passage ‘ Of the vanous kinds of camphor the best la called. 
iJtZxlAi or AaMlir* In some books camphor in its natural state 
18 called JOhinmni ' On this the editor of ‘ Hobson-Jobson ” 
new ed p 152 remarks ‘ Phtmuni is more properly 
and takes its name from the demigod Bhiaurn J^Iihimasena) second 
son of Pandu In lute & Marco Polo, 2nd ed , vol iv p 304 
Shlnaem is evplained as meaning Sumatran camphor so known 
to the Indus A view of Abu I Fasl the author of tho * Am is 
TOOTeover quoted according to which Sah * is the worst camphor 
p 438 continuation of n 3 on p 4SG 1 5 Edtisl (op cit 
PP 80 81) names JTerlj ITattj or Sinanj (as ho severally spells 
this toponym) along with Jatah and Saluhaf (Sumatra) £\f 
Cn20) Boeca dc Cnangera «tbe Basak mouth of 
tie Me Khong mfeonth Kamboja termed Clfirnehna by Mendez 
Pinto (1540) •' 

r 2) refers to camphor 

in AchiQ (ICOO) '■ 

Attortins tte ‘ (cl, 5S -Wyosmlic s transl 

p 98) caicphcr ,va. ,mt ui errf 1 . 105» tj ,ke l.,„g „f 
(Pegu) to Ceylon ® 
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j\ ISt, 1 7 SAtm t<i ChaQ J« L«a aUo mention' a ptmtical 
Stito Su>t-t‘a, ^ f_Jj, crilentljr Sun<tt, nmoag the piratical Stale! 
of lilt Anhipcligo (iiCQ T ouHy-Pat, tOOt, pp 2T9, JIO) 
p Itl, noti Ti j tn nnl yj lu In nnotlur pif'ajc, 
nfirrcil to m T on»y 2’a% ISO'S, pp 23S, i19, Chao J» hm fiy* 
that the Tti pit n Stale )>onler4 t<* tlifc ej»t on Ta 5A//>V, rallctf 
jHfty-ya lu, al»o tcrnicl Chuny la-lu, Jf'' jS iS 

{JUnyaU nr » MaUcM, Mc pp 2l9>St nhoae) Tht sanie 

wntir, worcoicr, cnumeratu both Ta pvi onl Juny yaJn ntnong 
the Rate* bonlcrjn;* upon Cha^tca, ic Jaaa All tht* tliatr! 
ttiat Qcitlicr of them eouM be fituatcl on Jutit I'tnnd 
p \5t, n I Tcixcira (ICOft) mention* pepptr lO Aehla (op 
cit , p 2) l4in*choteR (1502) eays mneh pepper come* from 
I'eilir, arluch lu* tt\ent> mile* from VchTn ("Voj'Jgi,” KaVl 
Soc , 1885, Tol 1 , p 1 10) 

p tfO, II 1-H Ihe MOW* I hate here cxpreMCiI flnl con 
firtnatioQ, I now notice, m Ihe following pa»»age occurring »n 
“ IIob*on*Jobaoa " (p 8C8) “Tho Susda country «* consilerol 
to oxtcnil from tlio extreme western point of the i*Ian J to Chenben, 

I c ombmcing about one thin! of the whole islao'l of Jara 
llituluum oppear* to hare prcmileil in the Suntla country, »n»f 
held il« ground longer than in *Jdca‘ a namt wheh fA# prap'f 
Jacanea retlrtfl io Ihar oien pari of tht %tland ’* 

p 103,14 Triac JorJanu*(l330) in hi* ‘'JlirabiUa Descripta" 
(KakI Soc , 1803, pp 30, 31), evidently include* tbc whole of 
the Arcliipclngo under the dcnominatioa Jana {Jaua), for he sav* 
that there “are produced cubcb* [which grow in Java properj 
and nutmegs and tnacc [^as well ns cloves} and all the other finest 
spiccs [which are all produccil m the Moluccas ond not at all >n 
Java} except pepper ” 

p 463, n 1, 1 3 This embassy of 4J3 was sent by Ifo h laa 
(on Sh^ / 0 or Tn p o Island ’) wliicli had already appeared at 
the Chine e Court m 430 (see Ma Tuan Un, op cit , p 505) The 
“ Rung shu ” quoted in the JJultetm £e Fr ,i m, p 255, gif^^® 
the date ns the llth year Fuaackia^KV 434, instead of tbe 
loth year (—an 433) On this Ho le (an State sec our further 
remarks on p 460 above ond n 3 to same 

p 463, n 1, 11 10-12 Po ta Two similar toponvias occur 
in the Cbme'e records viz ( 1 ) ^ P o ta (see Ch la Eetute, 

Tol xiu p 337), (2)^ ^ Prf f «, a dependency of San/o » 

(Palcmbang) according to Chao Ju kna lDOa-58 (sec T oung Pao 

1901 p 185) T1 IS list may he the Batta or Battak country 
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p 4C3, 0 1, I H Seo p 470, n I Al«o raf paper on 
“ Some umdentified Toponymy” ct® i Journal Jt A S , October, 
1904, pp 720-2 

De iarro3 (in Eamusio, op cit , toI i, p 391) mentions a Pidam 
(Padang?) between QjK<?a»i (Kedah) and i’^ro (PeraV) This may 
be meant £or Capo (Ta^uwy) Piandany, on that coast just below 
Ktian 

p 407, 11 6, 7 “Piilothi The Pcguan AnnaU (“KajA 
dhiraj”) mention a town and province, ©COf^, Talae'ki 
{P}ialaj}\ contiuercd along with Prome, etc , by King Kajudhiraj 
in A n 1397 during his war against Burma This Tatae'H can 
hardly be Thsyet myo (wntten Thartl, iS«r//), though it seems 
diificnlt to suggest another equivalent for it 

p 469, n 3, 1 9 from bottom Ko-lo-tan The first character 
should be read either JTo or K'o, and not Ko as done by Mo 
luan-lin’s translator (op oit , p 406), and its Sanshnt equivalent 
IS Zfa, as in iro‘l\ Tiati (the * IT&ri Plant,' ic the ITartfala^ 
7frm(nc7iA Hanvarman, etc The 8an»hrit and Indo- 

Chint«c tquiTolcnts o{ Ho lo-tan would thus be SaAa ia, i7a-ra 
Aralttt {Itaxfol, Atrat the local vernacular name of Gujarfit), 
JTariidla, Aradha, Hah iunah (country of the Hah or Ala tribes 
la central North Sumatra ’), etc iho most agreeing toponyms 
would therefore, he Knit cod Gurot as I have pointed out nhoie 
(p 46% n 3), while Aro, lloru, or Ghorc (os it is severally spelled 
in Malay records), on the notlh east coast of Sumatra, seems to bo 
out o( the quc»tion, even in the possible compositum Aru-fvuah or 
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n kingilom in wliicli tlio ih-no, i e Manipur Hivcr, n«s according 
to tlio “ Mnn-shu,” ciretl a ft SCO (f]tiotcil in IhJUltn he i'r , t n , 
pp 171, 172). Honing tlicncfc in n ioiitliward direction, thi* 
nrer come* to loM'm tha mu. {Sj /f»» separates info 

two lirnnclii*' encircling it It is quite ckar to mo that the State 
hero ToIcTred to isMiinipur, whilu I<»« mi ehta-mn, orTK-mi la raul, 
Tumi is lummu or Tamu, l’tolcnjy*s Tngma (see p 33 

nWe, and Appendix II, section C, where wc have conjecturally 
suggested Tu^'lma us an iquivalent) Also nie ttifta, note to p 5CS 

On this kingdom of the ‘Lessor Unihmans* tho “Man-shu" 
remarks that there no beef i» eaten and that future events can be 
prcdictcil (see lluVtttn, vol cit , p ICO), n description which well 
agrees with the one gnen in other Chinese records of the 
State lying in tho neigUbouthowl of Shf p'o («ee p 470 above) 
There can thus bo no doubt that m the latter instance Ssiao 
P‘a-lo m(n, I 0 Mntupur, is meant, nod that Bhi-p'o, its neighbour, 
taaiTint W wimvIv Iw Jnvi., k\A Vppot Butiaw (7)ae«i«» 

Shwebo ?) , see p 4G7 above 

After the aboio considerations the conjcctuml connection we 
haio aentured to suggest between JlrahmaHeh (TagCng distnet) 
and is no longer tenable, evidently tho Chincso in the 

eighth and moth ceotunes Aft ignored aueli a designation, which 
very likelj was already forgotten in the land itself, or else 
its range, which probably onginally comprised the whole tract 
to the west of Tagaung to A*Sin, may haio become restricted to 
the westernmost portion of it (Sylhet, ilanipur, Kach ir, and 
other States which remained longer and more intensely under the 
influence of llmdui«m) 

As regards Po is, it may not be altogether useless to recall that 
Patuliila was a name for or part of it (see p 40 above) 

Whether this term u in any way connected with Pasu}Hila 
a people m tho north east region, mentioned in tho “Bfhat 
Samhita,” siv, 29, 1 am unable to judge 

p 478, note, 11 12, 13 Herbert, in his “Voyage de rer«e,” 
p 493 (a d 1627), already suggested that Malacca was part of 
Ophir 

p 482, II 5-9 The “Hnn Man Chutm" is simply the chapter 
on tho Southern Barbanans in T'ang history Chun < W«h^ Shan 
IS, before tbis, mentioned in Clua Tan’s itinerary (ah 785-805) 
in the form Ip ^ ^ {KunSur-rung}, and located at two days 
sailing from Panduranga (Fhanning on the Cochin China coast) 
Thence, in another five days’ sailing the Chth, Strait is reached 
(see BulkUn Ee Er , t xv, p 217) This, as we have already 
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Bcsn, w Uic bins<vpoTt btravt, and Clua Ion ftfUs m fact, tint on 
it3 nortbcTn shore hes the kingdota ot ^ 

or Xiffcr), or po^ihly M I'olos C-5^] fa*tir, the Zareii ot Anli 
navigatois, rvhilo.on the southern shore is the kingilom oi /VjAjA 
{Bhoja, 1 c ralcmhanp) Chfi» t'u lurtff cannot, therefore K 
Kundur Wand in Damn Sti ut, as I hud conjectured hclore the 
translation o! Clua Tun’s itinerarj had appeared in the JiuUetin 
ic Fr , hut is, most assuredlj, Pulo Condore (Knnilur) off thi 
lovrer Cochin China coast, attndid to under the {oma Jun hy 
other Chinese miters 

p 482, 1 18 Xho lalue 2i», hero given mthm pircnthcses 
should be corrected into 2Vf or 2 5, for it is a question of Clune«L 
ehUh, ‘feet,’ of 10 ‘inches,’ oich The gnomontc data 

refened to rrould yield hj tolcwlation, after rectification ns just 
pointed out, a latitude of about 5® K , which endenccs tint the 
gnotnomo observation was made oa tho north coa«t of Sumatra, 
either at Acbin or in tho neighbourhood of Pasei 

p 495, U 3 et seqq Po h, or P o-h (= Palci, Tulai), has been 
subsequently identified by me with Tcixeira’s JWl River and m itli 
the lUver (Sungei Pulnt), flowing from tho liomonymous 
mountain langa (Gunong Pulai) to the Sea of the Struits, into 
which it dehouehes between Tanjung Puhii Cape and the western 
entrance to the Old Siagapoie Strut Sco my paper on “Sotno 
unidentified Toponyin«” etc, in the Journnl PASy October, 
1904, pp 719, 720 

P 497, n 1, 11 13-16 La-ch’al Cf also Fttcht, launch! 
IvwaU PiicJn or FToeht, below Ghanah on the same coast, on, 
a western branch of the Patum River, which formerly was the 
main river (see Joumal Sir Mr 5, Lo n, pp 123 124) 
AkcAi or Ntinehtl is the local Malay form for tho Siim 0 '»e Nunn 
distntt 


P 498 1 20 Ch'enj yau Island This, I have afterwards 
found, IS very likely Pulo benang better known ns Birn Island 
line! not Singapore Island, which, as I have shown is marked 
Ian ma In (lamasak) in the Chinese map referred to (see Jomnal 
PAS, July, 1905, p 601 ) 


p u 7, 8 Cf also Smujonj an alternative designation 
for the Sungei Rjong district above Malacca, according- tn *i 
r,i„„ ArA, ™l V p J22 lu LeS, 

Annal* ” p 6S, it is termed Sewanif ufony 

oi tho Stotay roomoolo, ,hopt C« 30 1, j., 
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Calfiiiiir for 1873, ji 118) Tin phoniticc lunnlonl of Lun^ px-'P 
»ho\il<\ Uicrefurc bo Zampip, Lampyt, or otlier eimvUr terra 
p 500, 1 12 ct dcij'j , noil n 2. S^tiy-ehA (’Itia Tnn uctuallf 
mentions in Umcrary (4 B 785-807) a Ao ^ 

binptloni, !uluitc<l of C/iiA btrait, on n [^rockyj 

i%lani\ off the north-B'cst conicf of Xb-iAift, and adds “Men ra 
this kiDpdom art plunderers and cruel : they ore feared by 
naMgaloTs On the north coast [of the Strait?} is the AV/o. 
^ If. kingdom, West of which lies AW« ^ Froni 

Ko-^o-iiny^hih the Shfny-ifny, Jjf )slct is reached m four 
or file days’ failing Thtnee, fire more days’ sailing in a wc^t' 
■ward direction bring one to the Pa la, ^ Jg, country liost, 
in another six days one reaches the CAia tan, {jjj Islet of the 
J”®, kingdom Boyond that, after four days* narigatitm i® 
a northern direction, one comes to the ‘Lion Kingdom ' (Ceylon)” 
(see ilnll#D»i Ac AV , t ir, p 373) 1 shall attempt to locate the 

aboTC toponyni«, which puzzle and mislead the traoslnter of Clu® 
Tan’s itinerary 

Jie lo th\h IS the CAx hu or AT-Im, ^ Island {Cht 
ifiu) of the Chinesa map of a n 1400 tired published by tlulhp* 
(see Journal China Jtr PAS, \ol xxi, 1886, p 38, Ko 18). 
whcreia it is maiUci.l south-west of Malacca in a position corre- 
sponding to Tula Medaag and its southern countcipart, Pulo Itupat 
or Segaro (west of the mouth of tbo Siak Rircr, east coast of 
Snmatra) On the north-cast coast of Pulo Medang still cxi'W 
a hamlet JTulo-Purony (the JTuIu Duruny of the “China Sea 
Directory,” toI i, 4th 1896, p 107), the namo of which 
means, in Malay, * bird crow ’ This signification is almost jdentieal 
with that of the term CA«-Iw, which is, m Chiacsc, ‘ cock crow.’ 

I have but little doubt that Pulo Medang is one and the same 
with the hitherto nnidcntified P«la Kulor meationcd in the Pa^ci 


chronicle translated by Marre (“Hi«toire des Rois de Pascj-," Paris, 
1674, pp 97, 107) Kuior was thus the old name of Pulo Medang 
still represented in the Jiuho (or ATtiln', r^jf) Burong hamle* 
standing on its coast (21 B — Tho name Medang comes to thi* 
island from Medang village, lying at its northern extremity , thi® 
IS no doubt a modem settlement, and the name for tho islan 
a new fangled one ) The old designation Kulor for Polo Metfan? 
explains (tho first part, at any rate, of) Chia Tan's ATo lo r^i . 
and the ATi Ik of the Chinese map referred to above.’ 
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Z Shinj Ln^ i3 tbe Se> da>i^ district <m the same toast, further 
north, towards Deli P‘o lu is possibly Pcrlak, still further up 
the coast 

Cha Ian (^'a ran, Kara) Island is X«rr-2fihobar It may be 
noticed that the second chaneter in this namo is one and the same 
as employed in hn, i e Sllan chong, another island of the 
hihobar group (see pp 385 and 30G ahove^ 

i*‘o simply stands lor Jor, *«r, and is thus a contraction of 
hikobar, li not actually meant lor Itharu, in 'which ease Chia Tan’s 
P 0 kingdom would recall the ancient DAartt kingdom (see p 599 
ahore) 

Tins mention in the eighth century a n of Kat Ifikohar and of 
the Hikohat Archipelago is both ^ery instructive and vntereBtmg 
But no less important is the reference to the lo ten^^chik 
I»land, if this should prove to be the full form of the name of 
a dutnet S6ij chh where the homonymous slavca and dancers 
were recruited In such a case Siak, of which 5eMi^ ehth is 
^Mjssihly a clumsy transcript (Jib lo »£n^ ehih »■ Kdloi Stal, ‘ the 
iTwiffr Island ol Slal'?), would bo tbo district in r^uoition, along 
with Iho ncighbonnng islands, among which Kttndur in Sabong 
Strait, whence perhaps the altcmativo designation J»*c«y 

eh I and Smy chh Kn for the same class of menials It is known 
that there are wild and hairy tribes in Siak, while the islands 
off the co^st of the same district are inhabited by Orany litut, 
known locally as Hauah, but termed Stla, Seiah, or Selat farther 
MUlh in the Archipelago (c g in Bangka and BillitOn) This very 
term SelaTi may bo the one transcribed or S£nff-chih 

by lb(j Chiiicoo , its old local form may have been Sen^la or 5i«ili 
('VS in Snlnt Sinli, ibc channel of the strait south of Singapore 
iBland) But ivU Ibis is by no means certain, and wo must await 
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Na^aral^retagama list of Countnes,” clc , in Journal HAS, 

July, 1905, pp 485-511 

As rtgaiils tlio term Sf»y-chih, JjJS, il Pelbot obserres w 
tbo liulUlm L(oh Trang , t xr, pp 290, 291, that this i» 
a misspelling for Sin^ cA‘i, Stag L‘% (= ZangQi), <lue to 

the almost perfect similarity bctirecn the seconfl characters in both 
names, as endcnced by tho best editions of the Chioese texts where 
the name occurs, wheran it is spelled Sen^-th » {Svnj l‘i) In the 
whole of the Slalay Archipelago, he odds Xegroes are still termed 
Zang^i or Janggl (which is also pronounced Jenggi, m Baltoh 
Jonggt), and ‘Jvnggl' already occurs in a Jaraucse inscription of 
860 A D All this, howerer docs not quite explain the terms 
H un lun T»‘ei\g gi or JTitn hin T$‘eng elt'i (or T»Sn-l‘i), which 
mav also denote Zanggi (Kiggers) but which he deftly 8V,ip» 
Orel As a matter of fact these ns wt hare seen w ere dancers 
and musicians, more tspecidly dauciog girls I may now aid 
to what I ha\e said la the note on p 508 nlore, that the ttrro 
Snnglea (which is quite similar to Stmg A‘* (m Cintonese <5 
lii)) denotes in Ehmer a lady of the toy dhorem ^seo iyaionitr * 
"Cimbodge” t iii, p 04C, and his “Diet Khmei-Fxan^ai* ' 

8 1 ) and that such ladies often take part in theatrical eslnbitio'i* 
Again, in old Elimer, Ja$ is a word for female slares ‘ bnyadeas 
(«ee Aymonier’s * Cnmhoilge,” t lu, pp 546 S 47 , u, p 291) 
This may he compared with tho Caotoncse pionuncutiou SeUJ 
of Seng ehth As KJimar was tho language prevailing m tho south 
of ttio ilalay fetuasaU and adyucent islands fnmi tho lime of the 
extensive conquests of fa nan in the third century a n (see 
paper on “The ^Tagarakrctagama list of Couatnis,” etc , in Joun A 
HAS , July, 190 j, p 502, u 1) till well nigh the end of the 
thirteenth century (see op cit , p 508), while 3I5n its sister 
tongue, still held its own dnnng the same pmol in tho remniuing 
portions of the llulay Peninsula and tho northtm liulf, at least of 
Sumatra, it is not altogclhtr nnliLiIy that both terms S ng 
and Seng L‘i denoted not exactly dark-complcxioucd or Negrito 
people from that region, but moiv particularly female dancer# an 1 
musicians 

p 509, note, 1 10 JC un lun In the Ifultelin J e Ar , t ir, 
p 226 It IS stated that, according to tho **3run-«hu“ (publi‘>hi'' 
in etred 800 ad), tJio Jfan Chao kingdom («n k un nan) m * lo an 
expedition against tho A‘«» Inn country rhereupon the A 'un «" 
people let Iho enemy’s li»t alvanco well into their country, t an 
they cut through a dam and thus drowned most oI the C « *'> 
forces They cut off at tho wnst t! 0 right liaudi of the sumvor* 
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licfore soniJiDg tlicm bick to their country Tlio ‘Jttinchao 
widely tcfrnni from nuntioning such n tlcfiat, but puts 
oa iwotI ft htUc Iftlcr Ihftt min 88'i tUo A un lun kingdom sent 

ftvcrylnnl'«oniogirltottu,l'nn ni'ioking(Snn«on » tron'il p 78 

n fact wlucli ciulcncca that tin. t«o cntmics lul hy this tune 
Icconio reconciled tgun tlu siracworl mentions in 1103 that , 
the three kingdoms ot 2tie i (Iturm.*! J*o a” (ti neighbour of Bunn i 
ontho^vest «iep t7l juj ro and note thwou la tht«c Adlcndn), 
and JST kjj 1 m oUtrcd while eUphants anil perfumts to tVio king of 
'Nan Cliao (ibid , p 101) The perfumes litri alliidcl to seemingly 
ineluled a Hrge \ortioiJ of Coj>tHS the best of nhich cum. from 
K «n hin according to Chim. t, \\ titers (sco SulUhn 2 e /r , t it, 
p 226) The K wn lun State alluded to wos cMdeatly the Lesser 
(or Utiao) litninn le fail kul i {Gcla ttaililo > n^ara tho 
present ATetlu.ran) on the coo«l of r«p:u (see pj BO 00 nlorc) 
which lies 111 a r« gion where ll c niullifunous wnttru 13 s pcrtnit 
the sort of warfare dc'cnbed nboic Cutting of dams nnd skilful 
taking Advantage of bores and tuld wares focmoil later on & 
feature m tho wnr* between Teg'^'^^ (thirti tnth to fifteenth 

century) de«ciibcA la tie lujulhiry or TLguau Annals of this 
period 

In proof of tho identity of the kiiiglom above rcfcrrt 1 

to with the Talk kul i State I may ad luce the itiuerarv translated 
from tl e htan sUu ici tin. 22c Fr loc cit According 

to this from the i»o S/«re» valley (probably west of Nmg-chou 
«L South Aim nan) one came to the itinj Itivor {fj| Lung 
So evidently the Ale Tvhong or CAm lung Tviang ut G hleng Rung 
following tl e well known T ung hai - P t -^rh Sz mao route) 
Then further south one tool tho route of the Ta mg mu huatig 
(Coitus) Mountains (i c the C hleng Tong— NEono route across the 
He Kheng-Salwm watet^he U) and stcaigUt southwards (rjd Sbwe~ 
gym and Sittang) the £?« i fun State was reached (i e Tark hula 
or AyatUema south cast of Sitting town) In another passage of 
the Man sbu the Costns Moiratains are located three davs 
^uth of Ting eh Dg tlat is to say 10 the region ne«t 
T n-erh ant C hleng P ing 


On this anl other JPun I n States see also np 89 fn •il oa 
260 2C1 (n 1) 507-9 S74 (n 3) and m these Add i 
remarks on pp 74 (1 16) 90 and 260 (I 15) Addenda 

p 514 IL 1 6 from bottom Sulo ThisuGurnb . v 
in these Addenda note top 106 ’ ®Dovc 


p 517 n 3 Java The Po-sal\ etcla of i t, 
in Cl am territory mculinns » Jnti kingdom and 


*305 discovered 
a quite distinct 
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yaxa-<lclj>n or Insular Jo\'» (bco Mttlleltti 2.c Fr , t xii, p (”>1, 
n 1 ) ilio first one of thcso countrMJ«, ic Java, was oMJcntly 
the Shl-j^'o on tlio JInlaj Peninsula, and iMtlial Ibn IJatuta’s 
[J/r/f-jJdroA Tisited in 1315 

p 521, n 1,11 2 ct rcQQ Falola hicuhoff possibly intended to 
connect Malacca willi PtolcniT’a Takola, after Herbert who, in Ins 
“ Voyage do Perso " (1C27), sajs (p 408) that Nfahcca n probably 
Ptolcmy'B Faeola (iie) Ho often follows Custnldi in such fanciful 
Ptolemaic idcntificotion* See, ntacrfhelcss, nborc in these 
Addenda, rcraarlcsonp 506, coucemingtht AV/o kingdom referred 
to in Cilia Tnn’fi itinerary (a d 785-805) If tlio name Jaloh 
really cxistcil locally in jiiculioff’s lime, it must bare meant, not 
Malacca proper, but the Jugxa territory near by, tho Ch'ung la 
{Jmgara, Jugarn) of Chinese accounts Tor the oppearanco of this 
term as early as tho first half of tho thirteenth century under the 
forms Jung-ga-ht and Chung la lit in Chao Ju kun’s work, see above 
in thc«o Addenda, remarks on p 451 

p 525, n 1 Zo-gueh Chia Ian's itincnuy overland states 
that from 'Water CIvnU, ic lower Ivamboja, after crossinS 
a small sea (Oulf of biau) m a southern direction, one comes to 
the Xo-jtlrA countr} (sec JlttVelm Fe , t ir, p 372) On the 
other hand, m his itinerary b} sea, Cbia Tan locates Lo-gUth on the 
northem coast of tho Ch\h \Stl, Sal, i e the Singapore) Strait, 
which 18 only 100 U (about 20 to 30 miles) wide, and on the 
southern shoro of which is the Fo-thh (Bhoja, i e Palenibanff) 
kingdom (op cit , pp 372, 373) 

The “ Hsm T aug shu,” in its turn "totes that Zo-yuth, on the 
north, lies at 5,000 li (i e fiom 000 to 1,300 miles) from the sea. 
South west of it IS Ko-lu-lo It u a meeting place for merchants 
that go and come Every year junks sail thence for Canton 
Customs are there the same as at (Dvaravati m LoW^*' 

Sum, see pp 176—80 above) (Op cit p 232 ) 

It 13 legitimate to infer from the above indications that the 
Zo-yueh State extended from the north of the Malay remnsula at 
tho Krah Isthmus or even further up at about Mergui, down to 
Its very southern end i e to the shore of the Singapore Strait 
If so, this State could not be other than the Ligor or 
kingdom, which included many petty pnncipahtics now and then 
mentioned as il they were separate or independent States, m 
Chinese records 

Otherwise, we must assume the existence of several places 
La-yUeh, viz , one near Mergui (which may bo Xenya or Lanya; 
on tho west coast of the Malay Peninsula, one at Ligor on the east 
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coast, an3 one on tlie nortliern shore of the Old Singapore Strait 
(which would then hive to he identified with the 

Chinese and the Arabic £ar«ti or Zurt?) 

But this second hypothesis seems le^s plau«ible than the first one 
of a single Lo-yueh State holding hegemony oter well nigh the 
whole of the ilalay Pcninsnli (On the piramount r6le played of 
old byLigoT m the hlalay Peninsnla, see my monograph “ HiHoncal 
Retrospect of Junkceylon Island/* inthe«?<>Kr«fff<»/ the Stam Soctetij 
for 1905, pp 130-5 ) Cf anyhow note to p 110,1 13,onp “OOnboTe 
p 528,1 4 andn 1 Ka-cha There does, indeed, exist a ticy 
islet Pulo Kat)ia just o2 the month ot the Kedah lliver in G® 4' 
lat , but Old Kedah lay much further down the coast m 5®’ 42' 
S' lit Both by reason of Pulo Kacha being, so to speak, merely 
a “ geographical expression,” and beciuse of its Iving out of 
the nsaal ship route from the btraits to the bikobwi and the 
Koromondel coast, I find it necessary to maintain my identification 
of a with Kcrti or Kitrea on the north coa«t of Sumatra 
On Ja-eVrt and Kedah sec, furthermore my paper on ” The Kogara- 
ktclagama list of Counliie^,” etc , in Journnl HAS, July, 1905, 
pp 405-500 

p 633 11 19, 20 Peniam De«pitc the enstenct of a village 
Ptnian on the north shore of the Old Singapore Strait, I have 
w my piper on the ” ''agaTakictagami List of Countries ” etc , 
in the Peurml PAS for Jnlv, 1905, preferred to identify 
(pp 608, 509) Marco Polo’s Pfntam island with Pe-Tumah, i e 
the Timatal or Singapore, Wind On Malarir and Slalayn see 
aho the tame paper, pp 492, 493 

p 535, synoptical table, add the following entry — 
had ot G44 or bcginniDg of C45 The jJ/b-fo-yoM, ^ ^ 

kingdom sent an amVi^^ador to Chini to offer products of 
the couutry (JJidhtin J f fV , t iv, p 324) 


Ip 53(1 537, eynopticil table, odd the following entries — 

1275 Haji KCrtanagara, hiog of Java undertook a war against 
JfrtJuyu yio died tlic fame Tear, but the war did no*! end 
until 1293— "rararatou” ie Fr . it, 333 n 1 ) 

Tl.li i. rruOTnU, tlio CAaiti (Jarmes.) laranon’ol the 
> 0 Mh«a h.amoa praymee. (on the Mala, rcnimnla) renelM 
in oUnt to-0.-8(, hytho Snhho.hai h.„g 

ol«yo,anln,,,apor„ntho‘i>a-atahMa.nin„ .I , , 

y? J S , 150J r 132) ” '•'■tclasan.a, 

Hrjnniun; <I U81 So Jo oian ( - ,, 
the. Chmaia Court ly.th n 
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ftnd oilier l»jng<lom4 bir tnotiUK 1 ittr Chan i* tui'j ( ^ Shams- 
uildin?), Bcnt on n mt^sion to ^tu-hi-yu, ^'rlKn rcnclnng 
Clnnipa Blnpw rtckwl {IlitUrltn he J) , ir, O’fi) 

ISO*! Jfo-hyu.f^ j}^) l(|, dm nWnd iin to Clinn coti- 

tcmporancouMj Milh J/ttm (SuUiuthui) nnJ /o-Ak (r>au 
j 0 lop liburT III '^outli Sifim) (Op cit , loc latiil ) 

1301 3fa lai In, }^j JjS oml otliirbia IflnnilHaent 

to Cliinn (ibul ) hetlier J/<i/7/« lure itoilicd I sontc- 
it dmibt 

p 530 11 10-15 On n fomtwl at tarlicr Cliiiieso In/y 
Ic«lgo of Ja^n eoc my remarks bilon in tluse Adiicndn, note to 
p 58G, 11 4-7 

p 511, synojlical table Po-la In mj paper on “Some 
tinulentificil 'leponyms ete , in the Journal ILA t) , October 
I'lOl, I bare prderroil (p 7J2) J*i/o lor (Urn- Don) as an equivalent 
for baUv lavemer’s Uau nml leixcita'e I'att See, liowevtr, 
p 543 nbo>c, n 1. for u |os«iblo fomt imlicntion Jn fi'our of 
Jtardia On n Pi I'a btnte, iiamo spelled witli different cliontctcr»i 
scop 027 nbore, ^’o 10 

p 515, Bjnojjticol tulle I 5 from l»oUom The nnnics of 
hero referred to must lin\o bom from Ibe [contintnlalj 
kingdom, ns distinct from Ihc insular Java, wlnUi, «o have seen, 
IS termed d«r<irfiJ/>o m nnotbor CJiam inscription discovered m 
tlio innrUng district itself (sco aWre in tbtso Addenda, rtmaik* 
on p 617 n 3; 

p 545 n 1, 1 3 In the J5«//r/.rt Ze P , t i\, p 223, the 
nnmo of tbo king of Lt«scr 7i un lun (Talk knla) is gi'^** 
Matiff Jin i/<lel , ^ ^ is ( “J/owy bagu (’) but moro probably 
the lion 11‘miiin ChagO), and Uwt of tlic Ta JCun-lim (fakkola’® 
Takopi) ruler is recorded os King Szh Po p'o-nan to than »» 

( = lUiaTiannda^ana’) Ihis relates to the time when tli® 
first account of P too (Lower limni^} reached Chinn (ad 802), 
SCO p 407, n 7, abore 

p 548 6j noj lical table add tie following lutry — 

1274-1300 Jaia kingdom (ic continental ,7«rrt), as ibstmc 
from the realm of Yara ditpa (i e insular Java) To-su i 
inscription discovered near Paniang South Champa 
above la these Addenda remarks oa p 517, n 3) . 

p 568 n 2 sec (I), II S-6 In a Burmese inscription o 
A D 1767 a TumahlU is mentioned among the tiibutarj 
of Burma Tins may be Tamtt or Inmmu, q v aupia, p 33 , n s 
above in these Addenda, remarks on p 471, 11 2-8 

p 570, note 11 11-13 jr<if»A<r Cf also CA fl-« » (A7 h fn-iJ 
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the forhfied city, svjira, p 305, and note thereon m these Addenda, 
as well as remarks in the same on pp 311 and 334 

p 574, c 3, 1 10 ATjunj In MoS @8) Krung, pron 

KrQng, whore it means a small nvcr and also ft creek, a canal, 
whether natural or not This word Krung occurs also in Cliam 
and IB the language of Achm, m hath these tongues it means 
a ' nrer ’ It docs not occur in any other language of the 
Archipelago In the parlance of the Bahnar tnhe of Kamboja it 
13 pronounced Krong JI Pclliot, in the Biilleitn Ee TY , i iv, 
p 230 n 3, btga to doubt my assertion (in the Astatic Quarterly 
lienee, January, 1902 p 135) that Krung is a Mon Khmtr word, 
and IS somewhat scepUcal as to my hanng met it in Mon As 
regards this last point, I may casidy rcfci II Pelliot to Steven’s 
“'iocabukty EngU«h and Teguan, ’ Itangoon, 1896, p 21, 
‘creek’, while concerning the Mon Tvlinier origin of the 
■word, 1 hope the oridonec 1 have given above of its wide app\i 
cation in tho Indo-Chinese I’entusula and oven l^orth Sumatra, 
■will suffice to establish its pilomity But what has hitherto 
ccjped lesicogrophers is tho fact that Krung though engiaally 
denoting a * flmall nvor,' came in the course of time to bo employed 
in the Koso oC ‘lord of tho nvcr* or ‘lord of the basm (or 
valley) of (a particular) tivcv ’ i c ‘ king ’ an 1 this meaning it atiU 
retains, nt least, in Khmer nod nv Siamese, into which it has been, 
introducwl « 
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(fiuUnllini). 3,000 /» (500 to 1,000 milc'i) north of JP o~h 

(Pulat on the Oil Singapore Strait), which indications nrguc for 
it n iitmlion on tho onst coast of the 0«lf of tilhtr ut 31 mg 
rit-soi (ChonlahurT, Jnlapun) or lower down nt either Paso or 
Chanthaiifin This location is further confirmcal hy tho trend of 
tho itinerary, which procccils thcncofrom hy way of tho following 
places Jhn (•=* iiintalam?), Mo fio~htin (^^nh■mIl To-ltin^ 
("• Kwiila Taronym Jforth Tringano?), Ch Kema nianf), 

I^o-Iou (•* Tess iH JlaJoh in Itorth Pahang ?), To-Ianj (— Kwala 
Temhthng \n. rnhaiig?), 7* o-ficowy (-• Pahang ?) or 

Mo-Jo-yil (ifaluTU State south end of tho Malay Pininsula), 
Ch(n-la (south-east const of Knmboja), Zia i (Camp i), Kteany-chou 
(Canton) If the abovo toponyms arc correctly rcconlftl in the 
itinerary. Tan Ian, 3/<h?to-hin etc , noiild all appear to bo places 
on tho cast coast of tho ^falnj Peninsula Hut the sea route laid 
down IS, to say the least a very odd one, and it is not improbable 
there u an error in tlio position ssenbed to C^in-li y i-tJnh in 
respect to Ch'ih-tht (Sum) which may haro to bo corrected to 
1,500 fi wc*t, instead of cost In such a case Chm-it-ji't thth 
would haro to bo sought for on the west coast of the Mala} 
Peninsula perhaps at Ohirbi(>Kusai) , sco p 05 abore 

As regards the topon}'m Tan tat, it may hare lees cmplojeil 
by tho Cliincso to denote a number of similarly named places 
Besides those nlrcady rcfcrrcl to on p 585, I may mention the 
following — , 

(1) Tulany River («=»JIusi(f) cast coast Sumatra ir»;?ra 

p 530 n 4) 

(2) 7b fan River below Brunei north west coast of Borneo 

(3) Ilamtlton’s ‘ PuUo Tttamj* (=Pulo Tenggol near Pulau 

Berh^la, off tho Tnogano coast west part of Gulf of 

Slum), SCO Pinherton op ctt,vol nu p 463 etc 
p 586, 11 4-7 It behoves me to slightly amend the views 
expressed both here and on p 539 11 10-15, as regards Chincso 
Ignorance of Jam before a n 1292 3 When they were written 
and sent to print there had not yet appeareil Chao Jn kua s account 
of CAflo-wfl (Java) published la tho Tounj Pao for 1903, pp 233 
ct seqq This shows that some hasy Icnowlcdge of Java had 
indeed reached China m tho first half of tho thirteenth century 
But the information la so muddled and shallow ns to justify th® 
inference that it was acquired second hand from foreign merchants 
trading at the Clnneso seaports According to Javanese tradition 
it IS stated (see T onng Pao, 1903 p 233) the Chinese tra led 
with Japara (north coast of central Jam) as early as the tenth 
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century. Even granting this, the fact remains that the first 
substantial hnowleilgc of Java 'was not obtained by the Chinese 
until 1202-3, on t)ie occasion of an unsuccessful expedition sent 
thither by Kublai Khan, rrhilo the earliest mention of tbo island 
occurring in Chinese litcralure is to be found in Chao Ju-kun's 
■n-ork, in ciVed 1240. 

p. 508, note, 11. 9-12. Tar$htsh. See p. C81, 11. 2-C, niid p. 700 
above. 


p. 599, 1. 2 and n. 1. Zhi-ya~sz. Possibly the same as Zin-i/a- 
siH-ka, which I have more recently identified with Za)ijka'Sitl<i, 
the carUcst capital ol Kwlab. On this and tbo topogtapbical 
questions connected with the location ol and neighbouring 

States, see, for a fuller treatment, my paper on the “ Koguiu- 
tretagama," in tbe Joujual R.A-S. for July, 1905 (pp. 495-8). 
kldf also p, G2G above, and infra in these Addend.a, remark on 
■ p. G2G, 

pp. 615, G16. Samlhnja, JCmiihujil, etc, lu Ga%aav- 

pati’s boot I have met the form Kamlojar/t for Kaaibojo, wliich 
may or may not be meant for Kamhoja-ratlha, In Burmese records 
the term Samlujara occurs for the p.art of Burma classically styled 
“Kamhoja,” as exemplified in tbo following extract: “"When 
Alaung-sltbu ot Pauf^n (Pagan) was on his way back from the 
Samhilhara country (Kambawsa), be arrived in Tarmg Peng on 
his magic barge ” (Tmoslation of Tawng Peng State history in the 
“Uppet Burma Oa 2 ctlcet,’' pt. U, vol. iii, p. 251). Prom the 
foregoing evidence it is legitin».ate to infer that ^amloja [or Z!ambiija, 
Sanihojara, Kamlu-jaya) and Samhoja (or i'amWiya, ^amlKajara, 
&afnlh>A-ja<ja) were interchangeable terms, or, at any rate, were 
considered to bo so in Purther India. 


P- 616, note, 11. 4-9. See my paper, “ A recent Trip to tbe 
Ancient Bains of Kamboja,” in the Atiattc Quarttrhj Rttiaw (or 
April, 1904, p. 863. 

p. 62 , 4 , B. 1 , 11 . 10-15 from bottom. Jataht. JuraXa is tho 
ah form according to Professor Kem, who considers, naturally, 
• called to bo Javanese. We have, indeed, seen (above 

in Jhoso Addenda, remarks on p. 536) that in 12'?5 Haji Eiirta- 
of Java, undertook a war against Ifalayu, but it is 
ithcultto conceive that his exploits did extend as far as Ceylon 
, ^‘T^ndencies of San-f»~eh'i. On 

t<= IcmiUng or TembeliDg. on east coast of the ATalav 


k- icmiimg or TembeliDg. on east coast of the Malav Peninsul-il 

Xrfoh on Ho ,oo,t „£ He 3 r.% roninsula), end Jwo.,,, 
Ecinmng „„ ll,„ Eiter, west ooast o! the illhj 
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reninsuln), see my paper on the " yagaraVretagaraa ” in Journal 
RAS, July, 1905, p 498 

p G27, 1 4 Jih lo-l'tny There is a Jehdong district on the 
Bouth*castcTii end of the Malay Peninsula (above Ramcnia Point), 
and a place Jehdong, as •well as a Suogci Jelutong, near the mouth 
of the Sepang River, faelaogor (west coast Malaj Peninsula) 

p G27, 1 15 J*a t'a Sec also p 511 above, n 1, for another 
Pa t'a State, the name of which is spelled with the second character 
different ( = Satta, Battah ?) 

p 633, 11 17. 18 Add also Pili Jiuaia, and cf Pahag 
{Ihhag^) with. Tafak, Tafan, on p 57 above 

p 641, n J The second term Bapi$ recalls 2[ad, Maid, 
Mufiz (see “ITerveillcs de I’Indc,’ p 2a3), winch ne have shown 
to be meant for Bed, .5<ji^ = Mergm The transition from Jla/i 
to BUpts, and ii« tcrid, is, philologically, quite possible 

p 643, 11 8-10 Samndra Cf also Putra-SamMdra, the 
capital of the Bellla dynasty in India till 1354 or thereabout 
In the Burmese inscription of about 1636, evtant iit the Kaung 
hmu-daw temple, G miles north of Sagaing town, n provinco 
Xhamodaya {Samudara, Samudra) is mentioned ns forming part of 
mawtimo Burma nod compiisiog the great distntis of Mayi ond 
Madcik (sec “ "Upper Burma Gazetteer,” pt u, aol i, p 341) 
p 653, 1 1 Accordiog to Herbert (*' Voyage de Perse,'’ 
p 500), Alvaro Telcrzo {a Portuguese) was the first Europe^ 
Christian to land on Sumatra 

p 601, note, 11 27, 28 Bandun, etc Spelled also Badtn and 
Biddi in some MSS of Fnar Odonc’s worl< I am now prettv 
certain that the final syllabic dm of the nami. is a clerical slip fof 
dm, dlu (the « lia> ing Ixtn by oversight misro id «), meaning an 
‘island’ From the fact that Hnniusio (op cit , vol iu,f HiSverso) 
explains Badm as «ignifving ' immoiido o bnitto’ (impure and 
ugly), I am led to conclado that the terra intendel w I'imai fdeii 
{T^mai-die), ‘I«land of Impimt},* the name under avlnch ih^ 
Andajiians nTo mentioned in the great lon)OTe inscTiption of the 
eleventh century («t-e ” Ilolrtoii-Jobson,'’ p 29) The islanls 
thoieui said to be inhabited by cannibils, which stateaieut agrees 
with wliat Fn ir Odonc tells of J)adin or Biddi It is not difficult 
to conceive lion Ttmat f/IiM could becomo trinsformcd, bolh by 
eomipuon nnd contrncUon, into Tlld, BiH', 

into 77[»'»rti>«ir[K] » Jl^ir 2iUttt,v.ULacc Bidlm, Idm Btdin 
cte But the doubt remains is Imr Odonc’s /)id/i or BaJm 
* l«land’ the Andaman group of islands else some island »n the 
Mala} Archipelago name 1 after tho ladamuus owing to ll o fact 
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of its mliabitants being reputid to Tie cannibals I incline to 
bclicNc, in vievr of tlie motley Btato in which TniT Oilone’s 
narrative has come (loira to us, that it is really n question of the 
AndSmans, for the vocahle DtiSi or Daitn is unquestionably a 
corruption of the T-imvl name Tuiiaittiiu of the Atidaoian«, and 
there IS no teo'on for its existence m the ifaHy Archipelago, 
unless it can be proved that it was transplanted thither by tlic 
ToTOils, or cUc that the term of the great Tnnjoro 

in'enption applies to some island m the Malay Archipelago rather 
than to the Auirunuiii 
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him in rovengo nntl then cat his hoilj- (sco Bulletin Be Fr , 
t 111 , p 281) This intormation refers to about 250-S0 ap 
I n the tenth century the tnbes arc again described as 

cannibals ITie possession o£ •» haman rictitn was an occasion 
for great fesU-ral**, with music from bronze drams, song^, ond 
dances (op cit , loc laud ) 

Among the Chung iia or Chwtg 2Iiao tribes of Kwei-chou 
(originally Thai, now admixturcd with Chinese blood), in nncient 
funerals the family of the iicccaseil apportioned the corpse 'imong 
them and nkc it A bullocV la now saendeed instead (See Betts 
"Social Life of tbo Miao tsi** in Journal iV China B) It ^ ^ y 
1839-iyOO, No 2. pp 1,2, tA-io ButUUn Ee Fr,t n, p 2I5) 
For an instance of cannibalism m Kwang tnng, ad 22 , see 
Faber’s " Chronological Handboob,” Shanghai, 1902, p 51 lbs 
same work mentions, also, lostancc^ of cannibalism m other parts 
of China, caused by famines in n c 201, 138, and 114 S®*’ 

likcwi«e, Dennys’ "FolLloroof China,’’HoDgkoDg, 1870, pp 67-^ 
The emperor W en Lung of the North Ch‘i dynasty (a n 505-76) 
icquestod his cook to prepare human meat for him, which ho 
found delightful {Exeurttone tt Jteeonnatttaneee, Tol si p 
Cannibalism in Chinn is also mentioned by Snlaim&a (see Dcioaod, 
op cit,p 62, also the «ame nutlior s transl of Abu-l*Fedii, p 
introd ), ilarco Folo, etc 

The Wa-ehteU'ltix, who lirod in tbo mountain region* of 
Tungusia, “ato the men itiw and alnc who fell into tb«F 
hands" (C/uun Berieir, loL xix, p 287) 

(7) la Fomosa See the CAiai* rol ivi p 377 

(8) In Java Teixeira refits to the eating of human desh 
by the Taranesc (" TrareJs of Pedro 101 x 0110 ," ITakl Soe , 
1902, p 237) 

p 674, n 2, 1 G Bamin Cf the T o-min tnb»5 of Am? P® 
in Cheli hung 

p C7o note. U 5-7 from bottom Marco Polo also mentions 
face-tnttoomg in Fuh-1 icn On this practice, el'ewhcre, stc our 
remarks above, p 17'>, ii.2, p 367, and these Addenda, obsof’’®" 
tioos on p 176, n 2, and on p 367, n 3 

p G8t, 11 2-6 On Tarthith, see, monover, p 70C SM^re D” 
other possible ancient Plsconiciaa «cUlcmeaU, see pp 696-- 
C99n , and 769 above 

p CSS, continnation of n 6 to p 687, on tadcil men On thi* 
subject the following ftdibtionil items ehoul 1 prove of interest 

(1) The M5i tnbes of tho Champa hil! tracts arc credited sr»‘» 
hub by the Aimamcse Copt lies, m the Journal of lu» secoo 
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voyage to Cochia-Clima, 1819, says two tailed men tad teen 
brought some years before from the mountains in the interior 
of Champa to Hwc, and presented to the emperor, who, after 
having regaled them, sent them hack to their homes. Their tails 
were sta^ to have been i Annnmese inches = about Prench 
inches long. The Chinese had long before epoken of such 
wonilcrful men. Owing 'to their tads, these people could never 
sit, hut had to remain content with crouching down on their' 
haras (see T‘oung-Pa(t for 1994, p. 553). 

(2) In Tormosa, tailed men have heeu mentioned by John 
Strurs, who visited that island in 1650. Becontly a child 
with a tail was seen there hy the Rev. IVin. Campbell- (See 
“Formosa under the Dutch,” London, 190S, and the Jowmof 
iZ.yf.S., January. 1904, pp. 120, 12|.) 


AlTEh’DIX OF ADDITIONAL NOTES, 
pp. 28*9 and 41 (n.). Airrhadoi. 'VFUford traces this terra 
to Ilraitlna which, he states, is the same of the 

llrahmnputm (ilcCriniUe, op. cit., p. 192). I incHno to think that 
the I’tolcmsuc ctlmonym may survive to this day in the name of 
.the Dofnj.wnl (pron. by the Burmese) tnbes of tho 

Cluttagong DiU tracts and Akyob district, which are variously 
dtwribed as (1) a 8ub*tribo of tho Chakmu o£ Chittagong, of 
"Mongclqul features, prohaUy of Arnhancso orisin, speaking a 
corrupted Bengali ; and (2) a probably hybrid people that broke 
away from the main tribe a century ago and fled to Arakan (soo 
tho “Imperial Garettcer of India.” 1908, vols, v, p. 194. nndx. 
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\£ nny, here iniplictl * would tints be, Kiu taz, Kachina, Kadus, anil 
perliapa also China of tho hills in tbo sonth west 

bouth-«e4 of Kirrhadia and north of ^Iosang;a (=s Shillong 
2^0 37) are, m De DoniV map, Wated the Beseidai, by whicli 
name the populations of Biaa and Sadnu (in modem Xakhimpur 
North Ea«t As“im) arc CMtlcntl) mc^nt i c probably the Jlishmis 
of the adjoining hills, albeit nndci their oltcraatiro appellation of 
Tilsidai I’tolcmi presumahly means the Chin Lushai tribes of 
bylhet, Silchar (Kucb ir), etc (sco pp 33 and 74-i tuj)ra) 

pp 30-2 Triglypton or Tnliogon capital of the kingdom 
“ In this part the cocks are sud to be bearded and the crows and 
parrots to be white ” (Ptol libru, eh 2, §23) This statement has 
giicn n 0 to much discusnon llcCnndlc (op cit , p 233) quotes 
Lissen’sstatonientthat, ‘*accordingtoBlyth(i7ji S Ifen^ah'^ol xv, 
p 26) there is found in Arakan a species of the Bucconicl®, which 
on account of their boards, are called by the English ' barbets ' and 
ou the same authority we learn that what is said of the ra«n« and 
panes IS likewise cotiect” On the other bind St Andrew 
St John retorts that there are no white parrots (cockatoos) or 
ravens (crow') in Arakan ( ‘ Actes Congris 

Onentnlistos,” Pans 1897, Sect Extreme Oneat, p 220) 

I shall in my own turn call nltcntioa to an interesting fact 
recorded m the New History of the T ang ilynasty about a State 
T'o yuan or Kou t o yuon (pg fg or [''g JH), qq emba'isj of 
winch IS stated to have reached the Chinese Court beta cen 627 and 
649 A o , offering camphor oil o IdKau^JJa I f balm seep 440 
aboit.) and uhtte panoti (cocl ntoos) haring on their heads ten red 
feathers ns long as their wings> (see Ma Tuan lin, op cit , P 63l, 
and T eiinj Pao is, p 283) Now, P o yuan i« m the same 
History, desenbed ns forming with another distnct T 
S (situated, ou an island in the sea), a depcurleucy cC To 7o 

or Tu fo lU or flJ 76), anth which it is conterminous 

on the west To lo Jo is in its turn, eaid to be conterminous on 
the south with F an p an (= Sup faan, see pp II3 nud 761-2 
nhoTo), on the north with Chia h aiiftt (= JTaJasaptmx, see p 
n , itqira) on the west with the sea, an I on the ea«t with CJ fn-Jn 
(Kamboja), it is noted for fine rhinoceroses which thus becanio 
known as “ To ho lo rhinocerce' ’* T o yOan, ou the other liandrf 
boasts of white elephants but there is no rearing of silhworm* o®*" 
are there mulberry trees (op cit ) 


> Cf 11 c Xlrthldsl mcnlioniMl I r Ptolemy m Pogibana aloog Ihe 

bk Ti cap I"* M meant aInio*t eertomlr for Jl* d/w 
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It-wilU^vjsbe secQ that I'oy^lan, from its ipooitiou to tlic 
of To ho lo (« cither Tajaht or Thagara ou tlioTaroj Itntr, or tl->o 
DvurataU in Silra, see j>p 8P, 177, 180, alul oG9 n tupra), w is 
unraistskably n on the Gulf of irArtahnn llic old Chiiitse 

pronuncntions, Da rf«i, 2 ‘a ran, or T'a tcurt, of the mnic 
a ptoVihle identity w ilh the nntitnt Peguan tovs n and district of 
Ddnq TTan, better knoon from Kuroptaa publications ns Dong-n un 
01 Ban vrun It lies on the onstern bank of the Bihn (7/1 ZGm 
lUier), a little below Bilm Less probable guesses nro Bagun 
(le Itangoon, hut see Tii ln-uia on p 523, n 2 tiipra), Bong jin 
(more coticclly Dung Yo>a or DSng 3ft yoni), Taungii (in d/oi* 
Tong mu), and Tavoy (Daiat or Tatii), irliich I Uitrtfore discard. 

As regards tbo island Tan ling (Tam ling, Dam h>ig\ it is 
presumably not Syriam (Thnntgeng, Sarleng), but [^Pun-^tahing 
islet bctivtea 'itaitabang nnd Mnulmatn (see p 510 it nboat)^ 
The natac cannot tlicrcfote, be in any nny connected uritU TcUiiga, 
Taking (names of Pegu), and dtUlesssritU the rtokmsicTnUngon 
At tbo samo time, the mention of white ]>iicots offered b^ 
T'o yiiflM, 1 e Dim wun. tends to show that the sime kind of birds 
my hare been indigenous in Ttilingon as well, «ole«s are arc to 
assume that both they aod the camphor oil offind at tho Chinese 
Court were procured from States lying further south ou tho west 
coa«t of the llaky rcninsula 

pp 39 nnd 741 Dalawa 1 now notice that this n inio 


actually appears lu tho Cat dan map of tho llodena Estenso 
Xibrarj ' (datiBg from about 1360) m the foitn Dallazm (corre- 
sponding to the Balgxa of tho Tam Catalan Atlas, 1375 ), 
immedvalely north of the const of Burma and west of ..4eicirtw 
(7of«j>i Yung ch'ang) It has evidently notUing whatcyer to do 
anlh Balakhdmn which maikeJ Saldana (Saldama in the 
1 ans map), much f irthcr north I do not hesitate, accordingly, 
to take tin* hitherto unidentified SaUasta or Salgia to be a district 
Upper Buinia, which IS one aad the same with Barbosa’s 
a atiia It thus bo seen that this place name can be traced 
t) tho fourteenth century m European records, and still 
lirtbcr tt, loginning of the scatnth, under tho form D'o to sa 
r (ste pp 741-2 *Mpra), in tho Chmtse annals of the Sm 
ijmasty (in 518-Gt8, see. for nion, particulars, my paper on 
k.ums Intercourse with China,” m the Imperial and /. * 
Qonrurhj !!„„„ fo, October, 1300, p 58t) 


, by rroff*j*or Count F L Pullt •> t .... 

Inlo-lramca,’ Supplement to Yol i botogna, tsos ^ iwaini oi Fdologia 
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p 41 n IracaU It is also tho old oamo of the Bari Hirer la 
India 


pp 45, 742 DiuraiaU *‘In tho tenth century tho pressure 
of the rulers of Brome upon Southern Arahan compelled a change 
of capital fiom Diut aiati (near tho eTisimg town of Sandoway) to 
llyohaung, farther north ” (“ Imperial Garetteer of India,” rol r, 
1908, p 391) If this he tmcci, Dvaraiati was not precisely 
Sandoway but a distinct city near by 
p 47 Antibole This is the name given by Ptolemy to bis 
fifth and easternmost mouth of tho Ganges, by which he evidently 
means the Mcglma. estuary Tho toponjm suggests a native term 
or something similar According to Wilford “Antibole 
was the name of a town situated at the confluence of several large 
rivers to the south east of Bhakka and now called Fenngibarar’ 
(McCnndle, op cit , p 192) How nod on what sort of histoncat 
endence he came to this conclusion I do not at all know 


p 51 Maiandros This toponym possibly still sorrircs m 
Mahudmnijf tho mountain range running north and south between 
the Pondaung mountains on the west and the lower OLmdwm Hirer 
on the east In some maps it incorrectly appears as MahdautiS 
but in the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer of India ” vol s, p 228, tho natno 
18 spelt 2raJiuda»n!j, this being presumably tho modern Burmese 
corrupted form of an older to^ooym^ Mehtndra, ZLindara, or 
Jfir;ya«jr<j-rceorded by Ptolemy os Maiandros In Do Donis' 
map this mountain rtmge is made to etrctch north westwards almost 
as far as Alosanga Shillong, sec ^o 37) passing close to the 
cast of Tngma metropoUs (-Tummu, see Xo 39 ) which if 
correct would make it to include besides the Mahudaung tic 
Pondaung range as well as a portion of tho Arakaa Roma further 
to the south 


p lOG 11 1, 2 F‘an jt'an and JTin tan The former i» 
Sup ban m South "West Siam (sec pp 113 190 7C1-2) whcrcis 
ITcrt /ffuwas the name appbedby thoChmeso to 'I ire* (i c Upper) 
Kamboja (see p 343 n tupra) und cannot therefore correspond to 
Ban Don 


P lOJ, n 1, add DAanianja is also the name by which 
Tndhij^hira is known m Malay talcs (see “ Fssays relating to 
Indo-Chma ” ser it vol it, p 5, n 1) 

p 205 11 13 14 ^ 17 Jl/aied ^ JIj rl*t I should have rather 
«nul »= MuL Viet (Mak bit) os impronngly suggested on p 321, n > 
1 2 , for v’et as q name lor An nam docs not appear to i ossos* 
nuy respectable antuputy 

p 387 n 4 JTiltota Cf the As lu Jo kingdom of Cliia Tan $ 
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itinerary (®ec AdJcnda, note to pp 44^ and 506, which, even though 
Ecarcelv suitable, shows the utter absurdity of Van der Lith 8 
suggested identificntiOD of the former toponym with Akkola 

p 575, n Rhinoceros in Asani I was utterly wrong, through 
rtlnnce upon misleading publications, to deny the presence of this 
pachyderm in As'im For I now 6nd it stated in the ‘‘Imperial 
Gazetteer of India " toI ti, p 20,. that there are three kinds of 
rhinoceroses 10 that country, Tiz la the swamps which fringe the 
Brahmaputra and in the hills oath of the Surmii Talley So, 
again, in the marches of tho Kimrup di«tnct (op cit , vol tit, 
p 331) ^o ciglewood appears, however among Aesamese 
prodnclions 

p COO, n 2 It is interesting to notice, in connection with the 
Chola cinbwy which reached China in a n 1016, that Rajendra 
CholadeT^ I (-who r-igned from 1011-12 to 10o2) sent, according 
to \inceat *1 Smith, “ an expedition hv sea og-unst a place called 
Aafurani,«ituated somewhere Barmvoi tlie Indo ChincBe 

piniosula” ("Karlv I[i«t<iry of India,” Oxiocd, 1904, p 346) 
Is this expedition tho cmbas«j above referred to, or the second ono 
of 1033 (see antf, loc cit )’ If so the toponvm Kadamin, if net 
nicamtg China {Kaiha;/, Allan ’ see p 669 n , must 

nnyhoa apply to ono of its seaports (Kattigara, Canton’) If, on 
the other hand it is a question of an armed expedition in the 
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p Ct7. Tho CUilin mipofrirfd 13C0 in the MotUn i f ^tcnJo 
Libmr}, rtftrrul to ubo\i, pri«rnti {ir mort iiiiprou<l Kpi on 
Sumalm Island, hire corntll) stjlcd J^tua mz Mallao, and 
a miililntid . nu on the north coa*t, .irffiilj, S^mftlra, and 
ZflMon (hntidn) on tho Mc-t coast, for. rt«pcctiul>. 

[Uig.o rcminnr ]«.«?, Aux»l (or Alr}:ul), nud 5««wr<T of the 
Pans ( ital'in All n Arguif is cttnnul^ intcri»ting in connection 
with liiu Ftolctii uc Arpyre nU in tho extreme w t«l (rend ‘north 
wt ’) of labadiu, mid Acehfra, Aeharl, Athrh with the po‘>itioo 
of hicli it ndmirahlj cornsp nds \\ ith Arffii/j and Arzul cf 
Arjira and tho Arihic ArtA.r, Aunlr Samra. Ltimm (for 
Jlasmaji), and J^orlunt (for lerter, Pertak') un, on tho contrar), 
traiisforrid to the ‘Ilia hvSilam' (j e Cejloii) fiii therwest, whiriJS 
the ‘ Yla itptlluli 'Iropohaua' is nlcgntcd in tlit form of n square 
liitcTBectcd acrtieally hy Ihrio undulating lines prisuinably meant 
for strinms, and no place name whutsocrer i» marked on the foo^ 
bare rirtical strips thus formed 

The comparison of tho two Catalan cartognphic documents aboio 
refirrol to concluMrcly conTinccs mi that tho ‘Ilia Jana’ and ‘IH* 
TVfl/oJana' of the Tons on», and tho 'Amti' and ‘lla ipelln'‘ 
Tnpohana' of tho LstcnsoLibrary.arc but tho double etoneanothci, 
ami that a single island is implied, tiz Sunntia Ibn I}atl5{a’8 island 
of Jaioah (13^6) , Java proper and Borneo being entirely out of tl o 
question As regards Matao or Mallao, it is presumably meant, as 
I already hare obserred (see p C-17, n 1, aborO./or on the 

north coast of Sumatra, while the tnulilotcd nu of the Esten^i 
map may very well be the lemimal syllable of some term or 

similar, dc*igned to iiprescnt Am, Haru AVe thus have, m both 
tJie islands represented m the tno maps m qiie-^tion, a set o'' 
topfmyms which can all be traced to Sumntm 
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tributary the Burn Gamlak and its loner ancient bed now knonn 
as the Burhl Gandak The other tnbutarr ol tbo OatiRCS from 
Bepyrrbos 13 made to rno in lonp 9l®58'I',lat 37® S's N butU 
rectified), to pass bj nay ot Athinaguron (Ko 27 =» Ditnjpur), 
and to join the Ganges in long 87*20' E rectified Itnouldtlms 
appear to include part o! tlie coumes o! the Brnlimapnlm {rom 
Gauhlti to Dhubti, and of tlio rumibhaba which flows past 
Dinijpur 

"Whether the Btolcnuic term Bepyrrbos for tlio mountain range 
in which, these streams rise is in ony way connected (ns in Do Donis’ 
map) with the name of the streams themselves is questionable , at 
any rate, it maybe noticed that a certain resemblance exists between 
it and the names Buna, Durhl^-GandaW^ and even more so with 
the name of the Puniabhald, cspecialh in its anagrammatized form 
£fuilaj)urna (cf Bepyrrhos, il<ij>«rrAoj) \\ ilh a littlo stretching 
it would not be difficult to discern in it even the name of the 
Brahmaputra in a contracted form {SapHhe^, i?i!/ fT;>idr«0 , in tiny 
ca«e, there can be no doubt that part of the course of this river 
cottesponds to the upper course of Ptolemy’s southcni tributary of 
the Ganges from Bepyrrhos With this Colonel Yule’s view tint 
Ptolemy shows no conception of the Brahnijputra valley proves to 
a large estent incorrect (see also p 282 abo\c), while tlie possibly 
equivalent (‘vast/ the name of one of tho Indu mythical 

cosmic ranges), which the «amo authoriti has suggested for 
Bepyrrhos, docs not appear very satisfactory On tho wesUm 
branch of the Boanas, made by Ptolemy to nsc in Bepyrrhos, 
see pp 134 and 282 ante 

pp 733, 745 Taniaiuai tube In connection with this term it 
may not bo uninteresting to notice that a Bimilarly named place, 
> Temant^n or Ti{»ian{%e (Tatnnnsi, Tafflanit), exists in tho Upper 
Chindwm district(sec the "Upper Burma Gazetteer,” pt u vol lu, 
p 209) Turthermore, Dtmaea occurs os the name of the Hill 
achltv tribes, os distinguished from the Bodo or those of the 
plains of Kachttti 


’ V* Bosinara Cf the tnbes called Aar« in Upper Burma 
which occupied the countiy round iTogaung (see tho "Imperial 
Gazetteer of India,” vol vi, p 27) ^ 
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20, 2I.20( . Wrnurrvl wiJh Iti>nfi, 
10, 310, fumUmcnt-il station of 
i‘U>lomT, 1C, 17. 21, WrntifirafioB 
of, 331, 312, 331; origin 'of Ihr 
namp. 332, 311, fnnticctnl atillt 
Chi'ISIc ami I'ra;ra, 3IR , denralioti 
ol Ibo tamp, 73S , locatixH of, 731$ ; 
iussotfil cofttiMlion with Tonkin, 
73'J ; cllifr ili-*i,jnatinn< of, 799 
Agasu, on «llo«{nnii< |>pr»on, 192 n. 2 
Agatlior] iimonoD, iitand, C'i|, tonli q 
of, 111; roimrctM «iih Sumatra 

411,119; ifmdfiotwid) (ho Gfrat 

Ttiknliar, 1)1, DC, lit; tho oanio 
di««u»»<><l, llO-l'i, cunDPct4<I Willi 
So-tn.man, DC; ^cdamiii 
moneouilj ponnfttwl with, 117. 
\gatho<ljim>mo* Nfuw, 119 n I 
\ghainn AikIiriSd* 

Apnnntai, the, jK-oplp, inhahitaoU of 
JUtaknlu. 3.1 . Urtn prvlmtil; 
iTnonymoua with UaiaVata, 392, 
194 , (lotiTBtion of tlic <amo <lw« 
eua*«<], SSI, 3S-1 , coRnfCtod with 
Arjawio, 393 o 1. 

Agkfaeinin Srt Ankaa. 

Ign^gara, town, a dppiination of 
Jtl.ti?,i. 122 


Ainhaloi, til", rtpp. 29; erronooo'Jy 

lifpntilfn! with (ho Kirafaji. 2*< , 
ronoMioti »u?gp«lnl bolwooa (he 
An<lln)>nc-<o am), 192 n. 

Airrhodoi, the r«A«t of the, 3. > 
fjenlifi-d with the Coa«t of the 
Andhra*, 2S. 29, 31 ; ahonjnaM of, 
29, 29; It* Idrnlitj’ with A Ia*t‘<» 
di*cu*«e>l, 29 B 2. BAnipJ 
Arria, 11 n. ; deriratioa of the 
name, 92 ) 

,Aji Katan;, 391 n I. 

Aji'^akn, kmr of IfaMiBSpura, (•* 
nrrt 7nJ5 Rdreiturer t » narh Jai’*. 
391, »uMu«i the nik«a<a-*. 522 
art* aUnhutol to, VJ2 *, eonnert‘« 
with SiilivAhana. 502; I<rend o'* 
CIS 

Aka Ilpmh Ape the. tribe 

Aka Ini, liwn nn.l ili'tnei, 0-13. - U 
22, 21. 25, 913 . identiliM with the 
UiyofK.) Tri>n,7.23. 193,105; » 
fuodamrtiljl iLition of IHotetny, tO. 
17, 23; Jilcutifiration of, 33, *”> 
731 . denialion of the name, ly* 
part of the linploBi of Komar, 20‘, 

Akmlnt town, ao inferior fo*'fl O' 'he 
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607 n I , Tov-igw of diocoTcrj 
oniend \i\, 597 n 1 
A}crtR(fria,*92 

Alffuiila llfcf, ligMhou^o at, 49. 

'All. SoMan, contmpsta ot, 704 
‘All Mughivat ^5h, Sultan, l>jnp of 
Achelj, 6^>4, 697, “03, 705, at- 
taiVwl and capturcil raceni, t“54 
‘Ail R'tjat ^ah, Sulinn, of 
AcVieh 70 J 
MVali 68 80 

Allahabad, jnlkr m-ctiplion of, 67 
AJoe«, colli'otod hr pipmie*, 261, 2C2 
Along-sitbu, Vitt’ ul r» 2 an, 7al, 
623 

Alosanja identified with SbdlooV, 

. 830, 83’ 

AiBfl, dj frift idenljfiwl wilh ranlon, 
244 incluiUd m Kravinia ilvtm, 
244 

AmftTaiatt, eitjr and dtAnct 77*), 
tif *,03 , of, 

791 , location of, 791 
AmaJon*, Island nt , location of, 753 
Aiubilia, itUuUficaUon of, discn*s«l, 
C34 n 1 

Amber, places noted for. 682 n 1 , 
623 , ‘aorVed at Ara and MaDilaUv, 
'iSSn 1 


AnmnlnK, VTc^l, _^al*o ili«ignhlcd llic 
Jamija pKiUp, 722 

A&ficnt imiia, fVJoael \ ulf" » map of, 

4 «<<lr*ictilMi] by I’tolemy, C 

Ancient ltno«ledg:c of the norKl, 
Innitii of, 6 

Andt, the term dmii'^rtl, 393 394 

Andala*, ,tn<lhal« tin aticicnt ntmo 
of I'altmbiTif,', ro3. Ci2 funnection 
of llu name mill Knn-t‘o-li im» 
fircbaUi, GDI oripn of llie name, 
012 

Aodola*. r«l<i. a dc«/^atim nf I'alcKi 
lump; C39 

Itnii Mnon}tnoua nnlli 
SiVobar, 381 n erroncon 1\ con- 
nocted mtli AirUliodiiniono*, 417, 
eus,5r»lrtl fonnccJJon mlh ojhcr 
names, 418. 419 n 1, C12 , denen- 
tion of the noril, 805, ROO 
Andtmao Orent, ulentifiNl with 
VtoVniN** Bwahata, 179, tliotomh 
of Bu) ilm in on the 387 
Aodimsn, Little «u,;j^«ted k (he aito 
of llarah iifEar 403 n connected 
bi noJemj with DtzaWala 407 
And ini in Mhhlle ineludodm7'1olemy*i 
Biraliota 370 

AmUman South mcladcdinrtulemy'e 
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Ac<lAra« Asdiiias 
Andhaka, Andhnla, lalind &;Aodalaa, 
I’nlo 

Andhaka, tho, people, probably setUeta 
in the Anaamans, 395 n I , a 
'NVe^t Indian tribe, 612 related to 
the Bhoiaa, 612, term conoeeW 
iTitli Andamiin, 612, a branch of 
theTadava, 612 n 3 
Andhra Island Ste Andahs, Pulo 
Andhras the race, 28 , where located 
by Jlegasthenes, 28 , their habitat, 
29 , extent of their kingdom, 29,30, 
32, 31 : probable deniatioa of the 
name, 29 n. 2 the Airrhadoi of 
Ptolemy, 29 , their extraction 29 
Andragide Stt Indragin, kingdom 
Andmniama ‘Island of Gold,' desig 
nation of the Andamans and Aiko* 
bars, 391 ji 2 398 

Aodre-Indi, probable denraiion of. 
29 n 2 

‘Andre.Iodi ’ 5rtAndhtas 
Aodnpoirre Ste Indrapura 
AnfOjah, Ankujah, town capital of 
Anjnbib, 571 location of. 373 
g^ibl^^ identical with Zanzibar. 

An'gli distnet, 72, thaencieot Data, 
G65 D 2 , anecdote rcapectiaa tbe 
name of. 666 o 2 
Ang Chummk Stt Pa P bnom 
Aug Chummk inscriptions, 299, 212 


with ibs Great Gulf, 225 , tonal 
marks of, 226 n , place names of, 

226 D , king of, Mptured Phot- 
the, 229, C'ha-b'ln captured by, 
230 , war with Campa, 275, 276 , 
forces of, routed bj the Cham, 278, 
origin of the name, 327 Ilwe, the 
capital of, 780 , cannibalism in. 827 

Annam Hirer, identical with ^gao- 
nankung 372 

•Annamese the, 128 n 2, ISO, 132, 
names applied to the, 225 n 1 
Annamese Annals, the 227, 227 n li 

227 n 5, J28 n 3, 299, 305, 350, 
351 n 1,373 

Annamese language, words and terms, 
40 tt 2. 61, 66 72, 126, 128 n 2, 
131, 135 n 1 W8, 169 n 2 
Annamese records, etc , 126 147, 153 
Anouk-ngay, estuary, 44 
An-pa trb, nn envoi scat to China, 
648 

Anduieat, mountain, identical wdli 
Raabha, 164, u stlrer mounhio, 
164. 672 

\nt, legend rcspettiag as a* Mrge M 
a cat 643 6481) I 
Antedahsl eieuts, 63 69 
Anthropophagi Sff Cnnnibals 
Antibofe a river port, 47, ideutflcd 
with the Meghna ijstuary of tl’* 

048.11,832, Milford si.Kntiflcatioa . 

. V* 



43 Dbonfiarati the capital of 43 
(tlm imported into 43 n 1 idea 
tifieJ with Ramaana S7 the 
aocient capital of 96 the RaraVQra 
Emponoa oi iHoIemy 400 o 2 
list of places oa the coast of 656 

J lacw m cormpond to places la 
ahadiu G56 ettent of the colonies 
of 657 settled br the Mou Khmer 
657 remoTal of the capital of 

*iouHcni 83'* 

Xrahan Old city 41 
Arshan Rircr itr* XuUdan 
^rakan Roma mountains 33 51 58 

6 idratifisl with Maianlios 

51 itill tniccahlc in to d-sicean 


chief Vingdoni of humatra iSO, G69 
681 tha name diseasscd 653 659 
736 position a».i„ne<l to m old 
maps 6o9 sucres ive des^ations 
of 6«1 possihlr connected with 
Tarahtoh 706 silrerof 706 con 
nectad with \rgulj 834 
\f» mardaoa pura Lingdoni the 
ancient name of Ragan 63 "46 
kings of 746 

\n fianiaaam kn larahala district 
tenn eunnected with Ansabion 63 
VruD Anano district corresponds to 
Sheobo or Bhamo 63 connected 
with 5fi*abion 63 

Arisa cn en \n sein m)o the probable 
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Bang, or I’‘hrn!i Bang, statue of 
Buddha, 149 n I , cinlanation of 
the name, 76S 

Bang-an. ancient remains at, 791. 
Bing ria-soi, other doaignations of, 

BangVa mines, the, discorerr of 
470 n 1. ’ 

Banpkani Sft Banyak, West, island 
BangVlia, island, location of, 577 
Bangkok, the royal teranta in, 107 
Bangoran, Bmguran, island, a desi<'- 
nation of Great Natunn, 707 n ^ 
708 n 1, 709, 713, 715 

Banong. Ste Penong the, people 
BawlAai, meaning of tlio term, 775 
Banthu-msl, district, 7 . locatwii of. 
193, the ancient ruina of, 193 
wresledfromlheAnnamese 195o 1 
Banthai-mai, a mart, 7, the thief 
seat of trade on the Gulf of Sura. 
S, the Pitlionobaato of Ptolemy, 
197, 731, deriration of the name, 
193, an iraportaat trade centre, 
103 , erroneous account of its 
destruction, 194. 195, otherdesi'*. 
nations of 195 n 2; probably tSe 
capital of Komar, 207, 203 
Bintbil)*m<(4, riser, 773, coaoected 
irith the Patak, 193 U1 defealof 
Ihe Siamese tleet in the, 191. 19> 
Baarnk, islands, connected with the 
ManioJai, 421 probahh correspona 
to the BetawS Islands. 41S ' 

Binynl, Oteaf. wlaad. included m 
PtoIeniT’s Uarusai, 440 
Buna-nk, Little, island. tncli.A.I 


C70 n. 1 , probably identical with 
DhannaratT, 43 , identified with 
P‘o-hui.kia*lu,58.467, erroDcously 
connected with i^reuathra, 135, 
connected with Bharu, 400 n 2 

Banita Bay, on Narkondam, 401 n 

BiraUn Island, 392, 400 o 2, io> 
eluded in Ptolemy’s Bizakata, 379 

Barbarians, 124 

Barbarous states, the states outside 
the Chinese border described as, 123, 
Ptolemy's account of the, 123 

Barberrn, the Nubartha of Ptolemy, 
12 

Bardu, town, also rolled C hump'bon, 
470 n 1 , possiblr connected with 
l**o-ta, 822 

Bareuathra, city, identified witli 

Binkan, 155, erroneously identified 
with Darakura, 155, connected with 
Punpatni, 155 , deriration of the 
name, 165 Sh oIw BireuVofS f 
P'huea, Muang 

Bjreukorn, nty, 295 n 3, probably 
connected with Muang P'huen, 364 
n 2, 769 , deriration of the name, 
732, identification of, 769 
Bareuntbn, Pbuen, Muang 

Bana S'e Saigon, town. 

Bankan, Bonkan, cits, the Bareuathm 
of Ptolemy, 155, formation of. 769 

Birkan, wljnd, 677, lonuectcd witli 
Prakan, 677 n 2 

Barranrar, Barmapura Sr* \anoa* 
pura. to«o 

Ik™ Island, a deoignation of Pul* 
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Vithun>l -vlS.trtatl 
Bhil'H Tiipes, f )un I at \ flisa 7-1 7 
EWq, Ihc, ppople, 2i7 I lontitt*' 
with the liili, 25T II I, n‘tn 
at plied to the Tnra Karetu, 7HJ 

i-dand, 33 7CJ 637 
inhabited hv ciniubal^, "i , 
cested ideutifleatijQ with lUli’' 
Idind, 433 

Lbimas, the, people, w tiling anjonj 

59on 2 

Bliiinaj».Tia, Bhini’En, denugeJ 800 
lihoja, kiiij;Jom and town, countn 
ahoiit llw? known a*, 520 b 5 

connected with ralenihan!; ‘29 n 2 

612, tapibl of '?ri-Ilhoja ttlO , 
an itnporUnt poit, 010 , a centre *i 
BnWhut kari.u»,» 61 J tnwk 
hetwien China and Indiaanl 610 
Bhmi the, peojlo, related to the 
anlliiVa, 61 > a aeafann^ roee, 
612 oJ Talemhnns 61 i the 
taincducDwed, Cl2. 6l3 a branch 
ofthe'kadara 6l2 n 3 
Pb in plija 5,4 Eo-ahih pn lo dw» 
tnct 

^EhojAj the, people, de»ccn(laDls ot 
the Bhoja, dlj a 3 
BhojiVatn, city, foundatioa of 303 
® 3 GU , eonttectudwilh Oazakata 
393 h a 


Iliah diali Seenn'i 'ITfi d^trirt 
IliDtang, idaod pr habi/ nl iiticil 
Tirth >■'3 020 other 

<Ie'i;'iuti »n* «»/ ' >*♦ 

IltrnT, atth 41 1 n 1 
IhM, drMntt mbal lUnU of 830 
Ui^rrat, S»ni««o bea 1 pi prtm in Jum 
418 n 1, C1TD* nnl iJudlliHl 
ehno«« At 4tH a t 
Iti«nuluh 700 

lAaclc I’lTCf, 149 coDDeclcd with the 
Rcl I laer, 125 a ulrtam <f the 


fla b'i 314 <>tlur d/H}^aiw>n» Ilf, 
314, m n 1, 7C>, 

* lllxeV TcctU V< Ud ch ih, the, 
people 

‘IHacV Water* nvtr n d M^nitiim 
nf the 3tc KImii? n , otii r 

de«isnati me of, ”92 ccmr«e ot the, 
792 

DIack*,* tU term applied to tl 
Ne{rntolnl>e* 2oo 
Btaring Sea,' the 781 
1,1 1 term appbed to hUl jicopi* , 


Blue '1 unt-un, rourct. of fho Kulailan 
Biter, 30 

Bfuitra ialta it/tra n camihit tre 

435 4J7 lowtf' aitritmteii to th 

436 n 1 dHtnbuli a <1 the 434 
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Milaxa ISS in cwiliiation 

of 133 driven away ly tho I>au 
150 connected witb l^o 1 u cli a 
3R3 364 

Chet a dJVMWn of {I e C 1 tog 

Ean^ V n^om 138 n 2 
CbetsUvan'' d tnct location of TT8 
Che la citv ident cal with He e lo 
46 46" n I cap tal of the Thai 
MiO a 1 s ipetsedcd \ y 
Lao 467 n 1 location of 4C7n 1 
CifX lem daiTOatW" tic Chiofsc 
U8n 1 

Chel sn^ Sii Chalanj »tate 
Chen la krfdom 824 identified 
With Kamhoia 64 "4 U8 168 
"03 233 211 466 49i "73 "94 
8"0 dcacnption of the natives of 
l"l application of the Mine 2Q> 
"03 nih]«t to Fa nan 202 
Vnown aUo as ‘KTi nv eh 202 203 
also desiinaUd JaU 203 location 
of ^427 493 origin of the name 

Chen li fu c tr ideut (led with Chao 
thahun 634 n other des gnat one 
of 6*4 s 

Ch&n nan Lingdotn adc«gnat<>o of 
Annam 3 

Cheseh y di ttwt "8" ident 6ed w vh 
Its nan 240 n 

Che drae goll nines at 47“ n I 
C heng chiao town the cap tal of 
Teh Uz '63 Jocation o( '63 
connected mlh Floletny « Tandasa 


Chi nil III citv the seaport of Chou 
met liu 624 n silntiontf 62 
Ch 1 ml bla district ident f ed with 
Chon mci Ivu 6 *3 other dt 
fintions of 523 n 2 
Cl 1 p 1 ni title of no envoy to China 
623 0. 2 

Chi to trade of (*"S i fenlification of 
CS 

Ch\ yen Ki yen king 4"2 4 2 n 2 
472 n 3 

Chia cbi Jan ha shiJe idenl fcation 
of 699 n I C2C ‘ubject to San 
fo ch I 63C 

Chia IsQ i«let SIf" ilenlifcd with 
Kat Nihobnc 81" 

Chia lo hsi state subject to San fo 
eh I 6*7 identification of di« 
cusacd O'*? e"* manufactures of 
G28 Vr afto Ka 1o hei 
Chia lo si i Id ident cal with linlnAa 
pura 830 

Cbiata .See Km to kingdom 
Chiamdo Chu river a des gnat on of 
the M« Khung 135 
Chhang the people cla med descent 
from apes 687 a 5 
Chiao chn Sff Tonkin province 
Chiao Ian island fee Kau Ian Sban 
Chiau Cl uu chih S * Ken the 
people 

Chiau chih town a des gnation of 
TonV a 225 a 1 

Cbiau yau the mce a oaonibal race 
2 de«cnpnou of 2oS “86 “87 
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C'bJfD?, the. race. 225 n I , «»rlT 
deeijnition of the lift, 

Jerualian of the name, IQS n 2, 
counln wcuii*-"! by, 12H, 123, 131, 
162. tuic d»eUinfr» uf the, 15“, 
the '*iVni bthiiij to the, 159 B 2 

CL'isnij Chcbi the, jiorih, ictllen of 
Pumitra ami the Nfalav I tniaaula, 
657. 

C‘h1ct e CUuanff, C Wen* Cliuoy, the 
roTal city of the lowm. 119 fi I 

C hlen? potiR 0 hlens 1 hung cttT, 
the tint Djme of LQaDg 1 ’hrah 
Ilx&g. 145 

C’hleug llfiog Sre C'hlsng Ra»g, 
city 

C‘hling-Kh*n, 116 

C'hleng Kheng identical with Keog- 
Chftig, 133 

C'hieng khuDg, town, 12S, on the 
McKheng, 2S7 n 

C hieng Khwang Stt F huen, king* 


So Win U U. C5l , other name* 

applied to, 651. 

Chiii'llaHi. t«o ancient ititue* du? 
(utat. 220 

C1>’ih-*hwei Ho, rime applied to jart 
of the Krtl lUvcr, 313 a 1. 750 
Ch'iht'n, town and distnct, 752 ; 
identity of, rl»eu“ed. 63, 161 n 2 t 
identified with Sukholfaai, 155, 170, 
17811. 1. 170. 460 n 1. 497 n t. 
742 adeaipialioBofSum 170,469 
n 3, 742 . dficnplion of the natiie* 
of, 1*1 , Tiiif reprwDl Sawnn- 
lhahk, 178, 178 n 1. 507 n- . 
tneanins of the tenn, 178 , Chtne*e 
encoTAaeuuiioted with. 179, diTideu 
latii t«(* kingdom*. 17S; aneicnt 
capital of Nartlcm Sum 182, nsm® 
eup«r*edcd br Ilnien, 183 
Chim Sub ancient remaini at, 791 
Chm, kingdom, adwigintion of legn, 

0011.-74 

Chin, the, people, tattooing «“ , * 
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Cli na Sea names oppl ed to I ranches 
of the il8 con’e«pond3 to the 
Chang Ilai 19 sea route to the 
epen^ bt t) e Brav dians 302 
oihet de« gnat na^ of the 8 1 
Cl nab TTer 11 n 

eWahahew t dm'sjtwn. ct t]he 
name 11 n 

Ch da n t ver St 33 10 n 3 M 
Gd 66 name Tn I a applied t t) e 
IV n s 1 «r eaported from 11 w 
! her ro ncs in the Talley of the 41 
Cn nd’K n TuMey ^>'6 ''iVtvt •m 

the 39 1 formerly mhab fed by 

the Zam rai 32 

Clune*e the 123 121 146 n I 160 
nausea appl ed to 53 n '* Cl 6* 
l^a 131 131 n '■ 61 63 TepellM 
hj Ih ate KhCn Sen V30 n to* 

<1 eats of 117 aetUemeuts formed 
h) O'*! ruled an Kn Vang 63® 
iw.W ta Svt h-ei i 630 031 tt>« 
Cham defeated by 7dV amcniln** 
s&t odneed into TonVin % <8® 
espedstonsof 781 797 M3 838 
knowledge of and trade with Jura 
by 8Z1 825 

Chinese ahorinnal race 131 n 2 
Chinese ceiliaton reoeited fton 

Inda 121 

Ch neee Emneror homage paid hy the 
1 uo to the S 

Cb lag Ho teduEiang civcr 
Ch g X»ng Ln K ang nrer 
Ch og tung Ting locat on of 92 
Ch og yuan ihitnct a des gnat on of 
Chung so igg 

Ch n"^w the people other d«» 6 
nau ns of 711 49 

thwoT temple u( "00 
Ct trang riser 41 n 
S h \l3gaon the eca-ut of 31 
Ch lUsaon 11 1 « TngljrWoB looted 
on the 30 

Chiugos (Chttasaoni cU 11 


Chin ch anp fostn and kingdom the 
cop tal of 1 Ictnbang 664 n 4 
a lies gnat on of laierubau}' 666 
617 n 2 C30 ident feat on of 
1 cussed 017 D 2 

Cl la ch ang Chiu kiang river identi 
fiedwtl tie Suugsa g 617 n " 
ther dee "oat ons of 617 n " 

C( u tuag Chia ^ nver o i er des g 
natons of l-<3i 1 name of part 
f the hit Kht,tt„ 135 n I 28o 
n e ning and bj pi cat ou of tl e 
TAnM. VA& 0. V 

Cluu m Chiu n k ngdom "0" 
abeorbed n the Kamo ja Empire 
"04 

Cl a t d tnct the ai cicnt name for 
Ueiang lin d tr ct 148 h tory of 
"6S inkab ted by tl e L n bat 
banaas 288 tl e Ivortatha of 
Ptolemy 88 "SO "0" the name 
dtctfcaw "96 "P 7 clber desg; 
nat oBt of 29S suggested vAent ty 
vttl Eatbgara 303 n 1 
Cl nog ehou department ‘’16 n 
Ch lunp^han temtory a descripbon 
of Chn yai and Chu In "40 n 
"47 n meaning of the name« 
240 I idpDttal nitb Ho how 
"18 0 connected w tb Sana pa vata 
250 a 1 

Cb nog s) an mounta n on Ha nan 
216 s 

Ch lODg y ng iScrCh lung shao tern 
toty 

Cbo diO loscnptoasof 781 
Cbo 1 0 a laipous Chine<e mart 219 
CloV SreJiilc the people 
Chola k ngdom a desrnaton of 
Koromonde] 624 tnbutary to 
ZabeJ 624 n 1 embassy to China 
from 833 probably enbiect to 
‘‘umsUa 831 
Chun 11 II 
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Culao Ray Ki Uu RS, island 
Cuping Sonp Rner, 7«5 
CurreDcy, human shuH’ used as, 652, 
comminuted pold used as, 80C 
Cu'toma, pecimac trading, 491, d93 


Cuttacl., city, formerly ca ied KaUka, 
307 n 1 
Cyclones, 60G 


D 

Da-l>tt, kingdom, location of, 466 , 
other designations of, 466, sJenti* 
tied with llighlimd Java 466, 
eighteen hingOonis suhiecl to, 467 , 
houndaries ot confu'ea with P'lau, 
467, a dehig iitioB of Sho-p‘o, 468 , 
attacked hi the king of Tonkin, 
468 

Da>Qaa-dung, district, ihhahited by 
thcTs Mao, 129 loeattoo of, 192, 
Dane transferred to the banks of 
the ItlcKhong. l$d 

Daba, Dabassa, 272 o 1 , IHeiemyr’a 
rountry of the Dabasai, 55, 57 

elate, ndesign itioont Sumatra, 


Dagun, town, 831 a designation of 
J.anguu 4 ’5. 523 n 2, Sll 
Dahan, river, 137, 765 the suppowl 
oultetof the Doiuas River, 134, 135, 
281 , 
Dahvai, cape, other designations oi, 
656 , , 

DJi Chietn, port, identification^ oj, 
781 , other designations of, i" > 

789, 790 ^ , 

«t), ancient dtsignatioa oi 
iri-ndi, 316 n . 330 . a designation 
of Ja-tbaii, city, 328. 329, 330, 
capital of the Li dynasty at, 
name changed U Thsng long, 3-^i 
connected with I,ong-b1eo, 336 , 
feitnatioa of, S30 n 1, 800 
Dakhan district 101 
Dala, district. 4l n , 72 ^ _ 

Dali, city and distnet, 523 n 2 , 
eliaogsd to An gvi, 668n 2 
d >te respecting it» change of name. 
6C« D 2 

D-im Dong, a nvulct 145 
Dam mosg Sff Tre, island , 
Dsmang Cebar Paun, kiag, rvi?®*“ *" 
ralembang, 530 n 4 
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Da-'OBa See Doana, ntx 
Dalama, country andneopl?, 12G, 152i 
a desifrnation o£ ijistern Jlalatai 
117, 121 , term idenbcal witl*. 
rtoicmT’a Dasana, 117, an Indu 
monarclsy, 122, 124 , de«i"nation of 
tte State of LHaafr P'hrab Bang, 
133 , denvation of the name, 768 
Datu I’oint, 70S n 1,709 
Dau, HTer, an ancient name for the 
lUdRirer,3l6n ,3l7,3l7n 1,318 
Dau jang, nrer, other de<i'mations of 
the, lia, the Dorns of rtolemj, 
liS. the Red Rircr, 314, 315, 
517 , fouree ol the, Jl6 n 1 
Da:u ire Java, Ifishland 
Data, Baraka, Baraka, state, corte- 
eponds mth the present Tipper 
liunaa, 63, 50, 57, 467 , a * frontier 
wuntTT,’ 67 , a fnbutarr etate of 
htagadba, 57, CO, 01 , synonnuoos 
with Alan, 57 , dentation of the 
name discussed, o8, 69, 745 , other 
dengnstions of, 6o6 
Dane, John, a pilot «bo rieiied 

Aehch,655a I 
Barraa, 55 

Bama, the, people, the Sfalapa of 
Sumatra, 636 

Bata, a pelt; state of Sumatra, 
529, 629 a 2 . location of. 6>2 , 
a p^ewioQ of Aehcii, 70o 
Bajaog Unatiog, inland, a (re<b*rcater 
uVe oa, 497 n , 489 
Dead man as a sacred relic, 390, 
390 n 1 

Dedap See J««si Beiar, Pulo 
Deer in Crrat NiKoUr, 401 n 
Dtlcgore, d»tnct. tia>mino« la. 470 


Bhnnnunti, 39 , ancient capital of 
Arakan, 43 

Bharanikoia, rehc casket of Buddha's 
remains enshnned ot. 103 

Dbaniia*<eni, king of San-fo-ch‘i, 
630 , death of, 630 

Bharmaosirani, kingdom, identified 
triihhri Dharma-raja-nagara, 508n. 

I)haniiara]a, kingdom, nienuiDg of the 
epitbct, 109 n 1 a ilesignatn n of 
ljgor,o44. n mme of ludhitthira, 
832 

DhariD8&>ka, king of Magadha, 264, 
conquest of Tonkin hj, 320 n 1 , 

Dhnhn, S35 

Dholea, nrer, a branch of the Tetulia, 
744, connected mth Tilograramon, 
744 

Bhutail, island, belonging to Zabej, 
558, 620 , identification of, 559, 
600 n 3 , other designation* of, 
558 D 4, 620 the legend of the 
marine horse connected mtb, 600 
n 3 

Diamond Iilacd, 46 ongis of satire 
name of, 49 , probablj the Tfnola 
ot IHolemr, 49 
Diamond Point, 12 

Diamond Sands, 109. Pnnce Danla- 
Vamara rrreckei) on the, 107, the 
site of Ligor, 107, 103 . king of 
MagaiUia wrecked < n the, 108 
Diamond Sands (Indie), legend 
respecting the, transferrM to the 
Diamond Sands at Ligor, 108 
Diba<]at, island, a rendering of 
labadiu, 465 

Diddi Island See Dadm, Island 

Dien Difn-p hu See Then, Muang 
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bo]i 91 "94 confsponUtoLest-u 
158 <I -cnpt oa ( f ti e naUvcs of 
158 l<l-45 8 coaque-t of 04 
on^nn an I mean of the 
na-n*’ "07 term eTiionTinoas uith 
C h CD'’ "07 earliest menti n of 
"08 the people of lavadwl Toni, n 
"09 hounJanea < f "09 s tc of 
the cap tal of !jseu'««J 09 "10 
km of pars trihut^ "99 "9* 
Tw ted bv merebant 30" con 
[Lwtsof 818 

Farina iland inbab tod br Vela 
Ne-^tos "t n 

Fnrtl er lud a "4 lefie ent geojrapbi 
ta! knoirlcdje of 3 "o place 
nanes 19 \khenec denred 40 n 3 
101 117 maps ol Slpiii m 


Gan) Hills o3 

Gamda milhical bird abode of said 
to be Euta almali Teak 80 81 
48 n 5" also de« gnated 
\aifliteTa 80 other ep theU applied 

to "o 

Gaudas the people the foundation 
ofTaiolaby discussed 85 
Gaahati ’S6 d ) S35 
Garampati thera a disciple of Euddha 
114 €o n " account of 657 n 
Gaya di.tnct chill bom in the with 
a caudal appendage CS* n 5 
Garo Gam the people other forms 
of the name e-t n cannibihsm 
of 674 n " on^in of the name 
674 ft " Islam sm refu ed b 
674 o " habitat of 6 4 n 
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te'pectw? tie (\«eni of, 50», ?0j 
n 2 , tniutaiT to Queeu Sima dcri, 
506, 544, te»ialirm of lottwmist 
between China and, 5(9 idintifi 
cation of, 510 s 1 , en-voae cent to 
China by, 544 n 1, oli, •>47 ^ent 
Seng ch » •laies to China 547, 
U«t mention of 54" , noted f r 
tortoi®e-‘beU 671 n , Sima, queen 
of. 699 

Ho lo tan, stale, 643, 812 , on Sh€ 
p‘d Is’and, 469, 542, discrepancies 
m aceouBls of, 469, n 3 , suggc'ted 
jdpohficatwn of, 469, 469 p j 642, 
760, capital of, 469 n 3 king of, 
642 HtC'l mention of, 543 , title 
conferred on the inlet of 543 
H^lo-t o, 29 n 2 

Ho Ifiany, the, people irordijppers of 
genu, 841 n 1 

Ho man the people 144 n 2 
Ho-qu to, kuig of Shdt li Fo akib, 
630 , the patron of I<tssng, C20 
Kndi dwnrfs and eUrce to China 


ITor, the, people of Sin? Bhuiti 141 
Uormir.eitj , location ami ukntihcation 
of 647 

IInr»e, a mithical nnrine, i5S 6>9, 
073 n 3, Kwan-im a- umed the 
fonnof a magic, 600 , the nnnne, 
of Vrabic legend, 600 GOO n 3 
IIou«e» description of the of bennh, 
564 description of the, of Hakm 
bang 3G4 n 4 

Ilradana, nrer a nime f f the Brahma- 
putra, 8‘’9 , 

IIsi ch uan 5'‘e Toi kwicn 
Ilst-erh hai Sf^Ti Ji lake 
Ilsi trh-ho. filer, legend respecting 
the 137 

Hsi fu Iwh, city, location of 784 , 
the seaport for Ha niii, 7S4 
Hsi-bo 11 i ho II*iea, the Solana of 
rioUmy, lo 

Hsi kiang nrer, identified mth the 
A'«n, 617n 2 

nei'las rtatc, a de^ignatuD of Ceylon, 
3S9 C79 n 2 , «ubj«t to San-fo 
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llchi /JffXhotcD 

llhtt <la* >auj, an wVt off Malitn, 
filCn 3 

DhailnOuro, C'On 1,607 
liil lana b ilc«i?cation ol Sumatra, 
Ct7 , proJuelion of, C47. 
IDalnpobana i Dpri>ban8,ia)aiK] 
ImousiiD.tlic X'nn-cbaii eonnum r no 
n 1, 7C2, cstabluhcd iW Jviao* 
' liKB prefecture. 130 b 1. 
Indaprathai the, people conaectnl 
Bith the Southern XachuL* 733 
Indau, i]i<tnei, camphor from the, 
436 n 3 

Indi, IntVif, the, people, coBBectuin 
with the Imloi ilixcus.'ied, 348, 340 , 
tlic haliitnt of, 3t'J , a branch of the 
To ui, 3t9. 340 n 1 • 

India, 1 4, 17, 10, 33 31, 45 n 2, 
47,61n 1,81,84,87,02 0«, tOI, 
lot in, 117, 123 D 2 , 140, t45. 
183 lejrend respectiBg a rnnee from 
31 , Xalingae dnreu to tne south of, 
33, term applied to natires of 34, 
saroea tmosnlanted from, to iod>- 
China. 30 u 8, 43 12t trade 
route from, to the GoU of Siam, 79, 
64 , cmbaaiy to 93, 124 , people of, 
101. 102, J'nnce D-iota aumeraa 
flight from, 107 tmditiona traae- 
planted iron 103, I>i<imciad Santa 
of 108, emiimste from, 123, 
Chiaa EiTilizeil from, 124 camphor 
produced>D,439n l,439n 3/>ei« i 

TnS,., PiirlW tnnnnrmtM of. dl< 


Indo'Chinn, Southern, diitcofrtolcm; a 
foformation re„'-irdjn?. 739 

Indm the, people, 130 , 264, 802; 
loeaitoo of^, uro, 348, connectwl 
with the Sun tifi tnbw, 347 , prob- 
ably en error for Sindoi, 317,348, 
llieir connection with the Indi dis 
rusMil, 318, 349, dcnration of the 
name (li*cua<od, 349, 735, of JfSn* 
Aonam race, 380 

Imlonisian race, roimihaIi«m of, 660 
n 2, pw*ibly rtiiinected with the 
Italta*, 060 n 3 

lodn, n gral of the InJu<, identified 
with Phyi Then 127 , a Msit paid 
to, 145 

Indrailnihina pnnre,probnbIride»ticaI 
with Indravirniian 696 took refuge 
at Mnlacci 696, 696 n 1 , coarcrted 
toJeUro, C9Cn 1 

In Ira Jilpa ^rr Aioilro dutnet ’ 

ladra r«ji, the 1 under of the I’hralj 
TbOn pegmli, 189 

In Irahhailrefi ara, tomple rebujit under 
the aatne of, 845 

Indregiri. kingdom, pepper produced 
ot 454 n 1 , in Sumatra, 454 n 1 , 
hairy pro] lo on tho coist of, 668 , a 

K seession of Acheh, 705 

ipraetbs.ciiT tbomcdisial capital 
< f Xamboja, 777 

Indrapura, town and dietnct rsrionn 
epplicatiuos of the muue, 449 , 
pooMhly the capita] of Zunda, 454 , 
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iiJpntification of. 07 , oilier dwiR- 
Dttiotil of, i~ i 274 >1 t, 40G, GJlb , 
rm>ii<'uu'‘Iv xkntiQnl with Kbalint, 
400, onir hnlf • mile from the 
ni2jnlaD>li*407 . riniit f nkble for 
« tr]>)innt4 at Io\r (ulo, 407 , foolpnat 
uf jludilha ojipo'ile 1 , C65 It 
‘•Ili*t«nral ilitroupcct <f I»Jai»J.” 
fl21, omhprpnscxpoitcil from, 8'3 

Jurulu. atafe, xu^^rsliJ xlLDtitr of, 
C’8 

J«an>l>''3i (■‘tnhlidimcnt of the, 
prefecture, 130 n 1, 762 


K 

Ka eh'a, idpotifid with Ktrli 528 
530, 8il I Icntiflcutioa of, dit* 
^23 n ] 

Ka.«U‘», I’ult. 821 
Ka.Draa 5rrKo Troo,hav 
Ka«ki<1ao tao Str Cliu<ehr*ian Oa. 
itatfl 

Eo'ko'Ia Kn ko<ra,<iu;ne<frditco(it) 
of, 441 n 2 

Ka la, Ke«Io idiiitificaltoa of, 917 

hei, Ks>lo«hi>i stuto, iKnttos 
of 627 1 ]<(w»iblo ■ Icntiiication of, 
C4A iSt« n2f4 Cilia 
Ka<]o <h2 fa, kinplom, aSO n 
L a to, the, peopk, ilenration of the 
name <li*eue<al 347 'J iWnlical 
with I’U kail V Kudutai 357. 3C2, 
bnht-tt of 3)7, other <}«n;cnntioo* 
of, 357, 372 , InbM t maeefed with, 
733, 803 

Ka-Trol Ko Tron, I'laod. 
Kabul, fallo 41 u 
Xiieli, (tulf if, 46 n 
Kaehul, v-hnJ, 421 
Knchar di'lnct part of rtolemi » 
Jurrhadin, 52 
Kachan, the people 635 
Katjua", the, pcojle camiibali^iD of, 
ero n 2 744 , the Tartar origin of. 
G60 o 2 thclndapratbai roDDCttnl 
with, 733, oilier deygnalions <S, 
733 749, 737, holntat of. 744 
Xacho Kallia, hingdotn, eonneeted 
with Kia t 0, 61 

Kadarsm, a Chine«e expedition (cut 
airim**. 833 , identification of, di»- 
cus<cd, 833 

Kadaaan, the. people tribes in Jswth 
Borneo, 782 

Kado, Kadu, the, people, 371 603, 
80) , suggested eounection with tbe 
E‘!i to, 357 h-ibiUt of, 802 UD> 
migrants from Tibet 802 
Kadroni, town, 200, identification of, 


7, the Alrndra of 3*loKiny, 105; 
corrrspoBd" with IIoIilo, 105; 
lUriralton of (he name, lO^, 109 
Kodu the, people, 371 little known 
and often ignored, 371, gugge«ted 
connection with the K'a-t'o, 372. 
80 j, Probally connecfetl with 
IHolemva Kudutu, 372 , a elm of 
the I’afaung, 80) 

KadunaW'gji, idciitilicatioo of, 747, 
747 n 1 

K'ai fengfu, eili.iJiataalwilti I’icn* 
lung, 5S0 

Jldfa jfitft, a fpeeies of Tolennic fire, 
072 

KaLa,dnpi, «(«, jaa^ibly the Kok> 
komgara of rtohmr, oS. the Cey- 
lonew exptdition tindcd at, 176 
KaknxadiLt, Kakarntn, ruled at Tak* 
m4iIi, 180. namecompared with the 
tem sxamVnL. 180 
Eakkola. 0 plant, ]iertumo made front 
the Iwtrr of the, 03 
Kakoliiu, the, people, iJcntifie'ilinn of, 
733, other fnlic- couiiectwl with, 
733 

Kakola, ritr, identification of, 05, 
Sn? n 4, 444 D S, rtO, 811, 832, 
833. loenlion of 187 n 4, 444. 
444 n 2, hit, other diwignation* 
of,518n 1 549, the walk of j 18 
n 2 . siaport and capital of Iful* 
dawob, S4S description of. 540, 
idiBtified with Ligor, 7i0 740 
K-ikuIa Kukulnh Sre Knknin, eifr 
Kale erroneout itcntuicauon with 
Kcdih 01 

Kali pang poijibly coonccteil with 
Kali, 817 , locition of 817 
Kniaan, alotB pi>==ibly identiiicd with 
Kaioidangn, 115 

Kalahtr, ^ea of, ileatifiej with tho 
KalodiLa Sei 91 

Kalab, Itotuhbir, itlind and town 
9t, 551, o5>, idLatified with 
Takopa, 63 69, 90 n , 806 , a 
centre of tmde, 89 pos.«iUv tho 
uiLuid of }unkc«}lna, 89 a de;en> 
deney of Zabcdi 89, other dcBigtia- 
twiu of, 113, 469 n 3, iituation 
of, 432 n 2 SCO, citiw on. 432 
n 2, 553 654 camphor cipirleJ 
from 437 n . 811 , a nieebng piece 
for Brahinune, 471 n 2 546 n I ■ 
beloLgfd to the Jabah of India, 540 
all, t>20 , part of 7abei, 450 n I, 
658, 560 6’0 Mossormnn, Inin, 
and Pereinns dwell m, 546 n t ■ 
ruled bf the Ifaharoja of 7 tbej, 
621. Un nunc* near, 754 
Kalah Xalahbar, Sen of, 663 n 2, 
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307 n 1 (t e mo 1 ro Cuttack 307 
n 1 

Jvat n See Kerti 
Katha Sea Ka ho 1. ajlom 
katrea 6 e kerb 

Katrei n er tl e pal ce of tl e Paset 
k Dg on t} e banks of the 5 S n I 
EafUpira town 30i connoclel tl 
keaho n r nk n 1 1 ott rar a®- n 
>a Borneo i v ted b merchants 
30 lint tied t tl Hang choir 
30® former aanttenit tolorste 

303 3nouieu^;,e ted d nt ficat ony 
of di-ca 3Ui} D 1 s tnat on of 

304 

Katubla i land connected w th 
Kntabsla 19 '’T 23 740 forms 

of the name 40 

Eau the people 124 12 Her 

idcnUti bstii«ed 126 hrst settled 
intheNandutnrt 763 
knu ehSa E * Kuu cbou d In t 
kau ho i land noted for torto e 


TTonjjly coonected ll I n!5 91 
a pr nee from t ok po. on of 
1 rak 03 danc ng g rl from 
508 n conquered 1 j- kcl I 06 
the earl cat cap bal of 8 5 
Ketlal Vnnih 08 "o? n ‘’61 
486 s 3 569 Ji ® 63S s I C39 
639 0 2 Dl 702 o 756 
KeJ I leak Se Ounnng Cheru 
k d h 1{ rcr formerly de cateJ 
Certao"’ 435 

Red e Ang See R* P linom citT 
Kedreadj bay n les gnat on of Ko 
Troo 0 

Kedreodj Sea of “'01 correspond 
to the Golf of S ani 161 u 1 
otl fde <»n3t ons of ®I8 
KeLker ulet io abonof 81 a 
kehntaD f e kaloatan c tr 
Kelasa e tj ilcut teat on of oGSn 
Mgoda at 568 n ’’ 
keiosa pagoda two ment oned SfS 
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li-tu Sluatig, a ile»ij;natiou q{ Tonkin, 
2C3, 320 n 1 , deatli and resusci- 
tation of the kin^ of, 320 n 1 
Ktu Chong - bu3 Set Culamabm, 
kmgJOTTl 

liea Kut-tht Thtn-bna See Culi- 
tnalmi, kingdom 
kewan nlUgc location <jf 740 
klia, (lie, triiea, 58 n 2, 785, of the 
C'hiengrace, 128, 128 n 2 
Chcli Chch, the people 
Klu Dsni, the, people, other desig- 
nations of, 788 

Kha Doi See D ji, the, people 
Xh' Ilaio-, the, peopl'-, inhabitants of 
1 o 81 pa, 7Gli 

Jih’ llok, thejieople, 3^8, nltenialivc 
name for Kh’ Iluet, 3o8 n 2 , 
nicknamed Lo-lo, 3a8 n 2, denva- 
tion of the name, 378 n 2 con 
nected irilh Ptolemy’s Kudntai, 
358 n 2 , deacnption of, 388 n 2 
KluIIuet 5>« Kill ilok, the people 
Ivlu Xuu, Khv Kl5u the, people, 13i 
name applied to the Lanrang, 128 . 


Khaim, the. nee. 44 , probably of the 
Mtn Khmer race, 52 connected 
■with the /iirairai of Ptolemy, 53, 
84 , description of 54 habitat of 
the, 54 , driven to the Arakan Ponia 
o4, 120 

Khamti, the, race the Doinias are 
alli^ to the, lo4 , dcriration of the 
name, 184, J64 n 

Khamu, the, people of EOang P'hrali 
BdOg 128 a 2, 12Q. 132 
Khan-hira, district, centre of Lower 
CaiBpa civiliration 217 emponum 
fotcagUNWOod, 202 formerh called 
ha-trang, 265 n 2 
Khanfu. other de-igualions of, 2lo 
Jvhansah, town n designation of 
llang chovi 2i4 

JLhanthuli, district identity with Kan- 
t‘o It suggested, b02, 003 n 1 , 
location u) 602 C03 n 2, ilenva- 
lion of the name, C02 n 2 , other 
desiguatioiJs of 831 
Khan, river, identihed with the 2v'am 
Ehon H .< 
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Kokant, district, 176 
Kolfsnt lliH-*, 176 

Kokkonaffani, city, 96, 97 1 identitr 
with UkkalcB or Kakuh suggested, 
94, 937 probably identical viUi 
Kakn-diipa, 9o ; an inland town o{ 
ths Golden Klier>onese, 111, in- 
habited b) Kukkuras, 159 n 2 , 
identical with Korbie, 139 n 2, the 
name di«cus>e<l, 756 
Kokob, lahud, location of, 816 n 
Kdkfhi, ton n, ruins of, 746 
Ii.o], country, account of the women 
of, 808 

Kola, the, people, 31, 8G,90,103lihe 
probable fotinden of Takvia, 89 , 
colonies established by, 89 
Kolj-budan, kingdom, a designation 
of Ligor. 518n 1, 759 
Koladin Kuladin, n\cr 
Kola’ncn, altereatne name for the 
country of the Kahagaa, 3l. 103 
Jiilaifiiophenlit, the term ^scuesed, 
67011 • 

Kolapattana, n seaport on the Coro- 
mandel loiut, 101 

Eohrinn race, 73, 75, language of 
the. 73 


Kontani, the chief toum of the Trang 
(L-tnct, 79, route between Ligor 
and, 79 

Edpi, Kopah <5'e Tukua-pT, district 
Korbie. citi , 78 , denrationandmeaning 
of the ’name di3eii«aed, 9 j, 96, 
♦ p<i«iblr settled, bj dog-norshippen, 
97, identical with Kokkonagare, 
159 n 2 

Koroinandel, country, 34, 40 n 3, 86. 
103, 104, 122. coast of, 24. 92. 
tdeoticil with ChU'lien 89, 609, 
609 n 2, 624, other designations 
of, 624 , people of, connected with 
Aiakan, 659 

Kortatha Metropolis, 300 n 1, 308. 
833 , iJentitied with, Ilsiang-Im, 
148, uUnti8cdwith Kuu'duk, 231, 
232 n 1, 233 , the cnpitaJ of Camps 
(Ijim-Hp), 232, 301, 302; identified 
«ithnini-f{, 288, 289.292. 803n 1. 
other designotioas of, 268., 294, 
570 n , 794 . now termed II» t7fi, 
292. 305, 300 . an entrepot of trade 
with China, S04 , sitantion of, dis. 
cussed, 304 , site of, coincides with 
VTA. 301, usicnncctednitUKIiu-lot 
305. nomenclature of, disriuwcd. 
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Kula-ilcTtt 5r<Kulottuiiga Coilideva, 
kiog 

kula-fthaan Sfe Kuladan, nrtr 
KulaiUn.mer, 28,11,32,33, 51, the 
'lokosanna ol I^oltiny, 30, 14, 
name applied to tlio Ankan Hirer, 
31, SC, 37, 43, 11, denration of 
thename.Sl, hound irj ofFtolemr’s 
coast of the Ainliidoi, 37, lical 
mvTrics, ioT the, 37 , 11 
Kulsm-malai, town, 88, 101, 103 
Kulsmattika Sfe Toilc Lula, citr 
kulottuHga Codadeta, king, 609 n 2 
Kulta See Kolita, the, people 
Kulati, the, people, name cnnnged to 
Utula, 359, location of, 803, con- 
nection with other tribes, 603 
Kumara, kingdom, named niter apnnee 
of Saka-d\ipi, 1G7, also de«iMalf«! 
korawT, 210 , founded by aelUen of 
Trang, 210 , Como corresponds to. 


{»<><• Corngeadi, 815), in Dunna 

Struit, 615 

Rundnr, island, off the Lower Codim- 
China coast, 815 , a designation of 
Pulo Condore, 815 

K'ung nung 771 

XnnDchi, district, cold produced at, 
631 

Ruripan cits, alleged cipitftl of Jnra, 
692 n 1 

Kurttipuiapam, gosernor of Sapiltota, 
470 n 1, 750 

Runs, the people, 776 

Rula, Kusn dripa, di«fnct idenlifieil 
into toe Sunoa Archipelago, 237 , 
a designation of Sumatra, 670, 671, 
673, connected with IvhryBi,, 671, 
the name discussed 672 , drs- 
worrhip in, 672 673 , rurrounded 
hr the Rusa.mai* 673 . also 
called Rumudu, 677 
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Laccb Legei *tafe po» ibly eon’s 
fpond- to I/O ch a 497 4Q7 n I 
Xrii t> Lrfii6\ S e ViaVati t tj 
LaJ or (InJ •») founded hv Lara 
180 n 1 

Li iba town a form of Legro 141 
Lajft balui (S’ee Laoje bains inlands 
Lfk boo the people 3 I n 
Luk long pnnee kjo'^om of Ian 
Uog looaded by 3,/i stconot of 
339 legend re pecting 339 340 
L5k T et proTiBCe a des gnation of 
Tonkn 320 n 1 
Lake-dwellers 1‘’0 
Lakiumpur district 830 
Laklion k ngdom the reniatular 
name of lagor lU 503 n 
Xalhon a term denoting dancuig guls 
508 n 

Znklio actors 64 


with ^fu Ii SS" other des gnatioos 
of 656 667 n 684 685 00 01 
■W** If/fvkiOTi tpf 663 76" 

identification of discussed 664 n I 
probable anc ent form of the name 
664 n 1 other toponyias connected 
with 673 674 677 6 8 limits of 
correspond to nnc ent Aehob 6 " 
678 well known to Arab frarellers 
6 9 a des gnat on of ‘Sumatra 
681 3 “00 innabitantsof 685 69 
00 01 O’’ the ear! est Chinese 

menton of 68> wUdmenof w th 
tail 685 the ruler of 695 
Induism in 69o monkess in 700 
Isl^mum introduced nto 01 pro 
duH ons of 701 0 

Lambri Sen of other designations of 
663 mean ng of the nan e 663 
Lambnj district eS" n '* ident fied 
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meanm^ apd demation oi tlienaiDe, 
116, 135 B 1, 705, identified vith 
the Me-Khocg, 116, 135, 137, 765, 
named after the Lan-t'hdng Stated 
135, other designations of, 765, 
760 

I an*wu-h, Jisfnct, other designations 
* of, 3S9, 079 n 2, 701, subject to 
San-fo-ch'i, 62^, 679 n 2, 701 , 
account of a hill iQ, 665 n , account 
of the people of, C79n 2 de»cnpbon 
of the ling of, 679 n 2 , a desig- 
nation of Achelj, 701, aacr^ foot 
prints at, 701 

lancaster, Sir James, Msited Achel), 
055 

I and. Oriental tenn denoting 583 n 1 , 
gradual emersion of, 79, 199 

Ung,the,tnbe,272,272n 4,273n 1 

IjDg - chia • hsu See Kamalanka, 
Vingdom 

Ijia? haaiK*. tho. nconte. other de*i¥» 


designations of, 4S6 B S , account 
of, 486 486 n 3, 487, productions 
of, 4S6 n 2, legends respecting, 
487 n , trade of. 487, 48S 
Ijuiff isa, nrer, probably identical with 
Lib-] a bz, 601 n 1 
Lanjnlus, Linkalus, ishud, identifi- 
cation of, 577 

Lanjao, state, identified with Lan- 
c*hang, 149 n 1 

Lauje-baius, islands, 363 n. , desig- 
owoa of the Andamans and 
Xikobars, 307, 424 n 1, produc- 
tions of, 424 n 1 

Leudea, di«tnct, Buddha’s visit to, 
658 , Tak‘as eviielled from 653 , 
conquest of the demons of, 7H5 
Lankochtu, Lankhia Kama- 

laAka, kingdom, 

liQokchla See I^angkacbfu. islands 

Lanpmng Sr» Lam pujanc, island 
Lao«a. i.enra, distnct, 115 con- 
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Lasippa (La8)-ppi),town, 766, dilBcullr 
of ideatifpn», 142, U4, 732, 
identity mth Si-poh or I,a<bio dis 
cussed 142, 767, possibly identical 
with AVienff Sipou fcay, 143, 144, 
located in the C'Ueng-mSi district, 
144 

liasmah, island, under the sway of the 
Kamrun kiD", 674, 673 
Eastnan, location of, 834 r a form of 
Basznan, 834 

Lnsong aSw C'hSng, the, people 
Lastien Set Puhstji 
Lata, kingdom, 140 , identification oL 
766 

Lntcba, stream, its suggested identity 
with Lo-ch'a, 496 , other desig- 
nations, 333 


Laws, town, tradition regarding the 
fouodatloD of, 162 o 1. 

Lawa, the, raco, 65, 117, 161, ICl 
n 2, denratlon of the mine dis- 
cussed, 68, 59, repelled by the 
Lau, 68 , cafeiit of the country of, 
118, 143, known as the C hieng, 
113. conquered by the Thai, 119.* 
traditions of, 119 n 1, settled along 
the Mc-Khong, 119 n 1. terms 
connected with the name, 162 
Lawck, town, identical with Ara, 
162 n 1 , originally mined Lawa, 
162 n 1, A Xiimbojan capital, 
220, 775 

Laws, a collection of Siamese, 191. 
I.e-Dli-nafi -See Le Hang, Ling 
Le-llanir. kinir. connuereo Catopa 
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inrludpt] 10 (hckiogdomof^aB>]iieb, 
J30 n 2 , iIiM^ripaoo a« to the site 
of ttic rapilul of, liir^eui'MsI, $31 , 
rstont of 233, 223 n 1 . iioinra. 
ctfllw of, iti'cojsol, 235-3, 206, 
297, 300, 301, 303-8 , Lin?of,|w]v 
tribute, 299, 79t ; au inJcprudent 
f,ta(e 200 , amWt obtaiewl {ram 
mines at, 582 0. 1 /i^iibvCampS, 
Viflgdom 

Ijn hao, distnel. 250 o 1 
J m-3'a-si‘u,k9, tovn, iJentiiinl with 
J,angka-auka, 835 

Lin'ja-rz, atate, 599, identifiration 
of, t>tl, 626. 625 , suhjert to San- 
fo th 1 , G20 , prodactions of, 620 
Ling kiang, riTW, 7fU 
Liag ShaniKlentiliediMlhCstKAaitHa, 
710 

Lioga, island, 501 d 2 
Xanga KaniJU ,5ee >feDaDcal>o, 
kirgdoni 

Liano> hill of G18 n 3 
Liogi. nrer, also desiga-ited Sama«a, 
758 

Lioa Kingd iiii, the, a designaltoa of 
CcvloB, 81C 

Ijsu the, tribe, ISO a I, ICO , 
cuirasses usnl b\, 770 
Litholatr; among the Lius, 119 n 1 
Little Fortuas, island, 4 19 D I 


Lojtn. cle'igaatioB of the Andumans 
and Nikobnp, 397 

Lh k'anir, town, erroaeously idinliCcd 
aitli ItaaguD, 425 
Lti-Vmg .S«' Arnkan, kiopl'ini 

designafi )D of the Andarndns 
and >ikDbiir<, 397, 527, 721 a 1 
IiD-fiefi-su ItaT, the fish mlh sten« 
horns of, 78J 

Lo-pc, the, iieoide, 359, 360 
IjO shwei nrer, 7C5 
la> ei-pa Tillage, hcition of, 766 , 
lohobitaaLs of 766 

Lo-k, the, people, habitat of, 733, 
connected with the hudutoi, 733 
LiO-«ei Shin, idand, identification of, 

711 

Lo vaeg, (own, aoeieat capital of 
Cihioa, 16, the Sem Xletropolts of 
l“tolerov, 16, 735, seat of gorern- 
nient ot Kwang Wn Ti, 788 
J/O-ju state 110, 760 
Lo nieb state, 110, 760, Jocatioa 
01 . 6iS, 820, 821 , identification 
oi, ikscussed, 52o n 1 , snggcstnl 
idratifiratious of the two places 
called, 5’5 n 1 a trading centre, 
820, probably idtuticnl with the 
Xjgor ungdom, 815, 620 
Lo yung, a Clunese capital, SO** 

I/>a thanh Lwa-thiln Citr 
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Xuo^<}a>ka«m‘iu, iingJom tdesiified 
witk Meaaog kahan, 676 a 
JuDg'va Mco, the Linga Strait and 
Island, C17 

Lung )eiillsu, island, idcntificalwmof 
518 n 3 , description of, 6P1, 692 , 
identified Trith Fulo Bras, 690 n 1 
G91, 693 , erroneouslr tdentified 
with I’ulo W8h, 601, 692 n 2, 
other designations of, C91, 692 
Lungti nver 52S n 1 eonneeted 
with the Khry»oanas, 97 
I ushai Hills, location and identification 
of 773 

Lushih Shan Mountains, 766 
Lurott, island also designated JilaiiiUa, 
421 n 2 See Addenda 869 
Lwa lou citv location of, 323 323 
T> 3 , aeatoiIIangoTemnicDtat 323 
321, pnssiblj identical with Lwu 
than. 323 , ^^ssiblr the capital of 
XiaO'Chi, 331 , laentificabons of. 

331 connected with Ftoleoif’a 
Annagsra 331, 332 

Lwa th3!S citf, built bf Emg F ban, 
321 , configuration of 321, 322 

332 n I 333 . other designatuna 
of, 333 333 800 , possibtj uientical 
with Lwa lou 3 ’3 33t . capital 
ot On IIV 331 ligO'Vwitn set 
Up lus capital at 333 , historical 
traditions of, 333, connected nith 

Iwa 798 , a Chinese teat ot 
goTeriunent, 800 

Lythinos Fjxgos ‘Stone Tower ' 


Ms'Jing diifnct, connected with 'Mn* 
tui 704 

^la !iu, the people, doubtful eon 
nertiou with the II*i t‘u 1, 333 , 
tbe aUegcsl descent of, 3oJ. 355 n , 
ongin of the came di«cas8ea, 353 
Iffl na ch6 TVu li king of San fo ch‘i 
OSD, acce«ioo of, 630, inrestiture 
granted fo 630 •* 

^fa na ha Pau lin pnng king of San 
fo ch‘i, 629, suggested identification 
of. 629 , name connected with 
Pnlcmbang 629 
M/ ngu See 3rn wn, islands 
Ha tsu'p 0. patroness of Cfiine^e 
sailors, 606 , identified with Kwon 
po COO 

tfa tuag district, identification of 
450 n 2, pepper procured from 
450 n 2 

Ufa wu islands 2fS 
Ma ji lung ulaad, noted for tartoise* 
ebelJ 671 0 , a designation of 
Bdliton, 671 n 

Ma yuan, said to hare captured the 
capital of Lam ap, 231 233 289 , 
the Han iDTiiaien under, 231 SIS 
piUariof, 231, ZS" 232 n 2 781 
bfabed kingdom 832, idenhfied with 
Bj nSt 205 

Mab)(, Malt city, identified with 
Merjrui, 729 

Macbaim 5>-« Mi eh'cn bngdom 
Madeik, district in Thamodara, 826 
bladn a name of the old Draridian 
^iTS 751 n 1 

MadramaVan l‘<land location of, 7o2 
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liiQ Cbtinx empue c£ Ca.fflp 23-1 , 
identification of, 781 , location o£ 
an old capital of, 790 
Maba^Muni pagodn, aacred image of 
Boddlialejik at tlie, 43, 44 
ilaliaoadi nyer, name applied to ttc 
3fe-Kh5ng, 136 

tlaLaraja, the bile of tlie Jabalt of 
^hellliet, 550 
3Iahi, nrer (India), 136 
MabirdTana, king of some Indian 
Atcbipelago i lands, 658 
IiabiyangaTia - nagara See Yong, 
Muang 

Mahmud ^ah, Sultan, first niler of 
tbe \rabic dynasty of tebch, CGTo 
bitig of Lambri, 693 king of 
Nan p‘o li, 703 sent tribute lo 
China, 703 , receiyed inyestiiure 
from China, 703 

''fahoradhiVa tlnim, the, yrorshipped 
hr the IjiU C hieng 219 n 2 
de-cnplioa of, 119 n I 
ilabiidauaz, mountains, iderttified «itb 
Ptolemy » 'Maiandros 832 
3lai-ynt<]au,tbe people, head hunlen. 


Mala, Stalava, Malaya-de^a Malra, 
kingdom, 35, 121, 132, 136, tbe 
country of the Lau 116, 117 118 , 
a designation of Lao«, 131 , the 
tenndj^ssed, 461 
Mala-prad£fa, meaning of the name, 
118 n 1 

Malabar, country, 34, 86, 88, 91, 101, 
103, 122 , other designabons of, 
102, 439 n 2, 670 n 1, Draiidian 
cmigianls came from, 461 
Malacca, city, foyynerly called lakola, 
521 n I 

Malacca, state, 98 n , 114, 532, 
532 n 1, 759 , denyabon of 
tbe name di-cu^s^, 105 , sulphur 
obtained from, 477 n 1 forests of 
lignum aloes in, 47S n , sapon* 
voodabund3ntiD,47Stt .foundation 
of, 4S8 n 1 , peculiar trading 
customs at, 494 a , its identification 
loth Ko-fo Fu-«bs-Jo <Lscu»s«J, 
518 318 c 1,610, the capital city 
of 521, 531 n 1 , other designations 
of. o4S 549,812 ambergna from, 
5$in 3 a refugee from atSumntra, 
CS.t noted toy tottow shell ftTt n 
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JIahur Ste Malavir, city. 

Jlahran, tin ore abounds at, 91 
JIalla, the, people m North India, 

1 

JIallavo See Malnyo, state 
Slalthura See Mareura, city. 

"Malva S« Mala, langilom 
MamunEiier, 740 
Nan, words deai^atin'*, 68, 69 
Mao, Shan name for the Burmese, 68 
Nan, Man, the, people, 55, SS n 2 , 
a name applied to toe Buime'e, 68 
Nttfi Srt Mou, the, people 
JIan, Isle of, possibly corresponds to 
Nslhan, 401, 404 

Nanltiaer, BnAdba’a footprint on the 
hanlc of the, 6G5 n , identificahon 
of the, eoo n 

Man I toe , tnbe , toe langum^ of, 687 
Nan Kao-hn, the, people, 774 
'fan Vhara, siUagc, on the site of 
Uatien, 195 o i 

Nan>tali.hta, state, a de^i^tion of 
Malacca, 98 n 

MSd.Luiu, tlae, p<>opl«, 351 
Man-oung Set Cheduba, uUod 
'Ian-»han. ni er. other de-ienatiOM of. 


D 2 , su^ested identification of the, 
421 , Si-SIalur possibly included in 
PIoIotj’s, 446 

Jfamolai, the, people, cannibal inhahi 
tante of the ilnniolai Islands, 420 ; 
d^Tation of the name, 423 
31anipar, nrer, other designations of 
the, 813 , source ot the, 814 
Manipur state, 33, 66, under Brah* 
manic rule, 33 , the, route to Burma, 
140 , other dwismations of, 766 , 
connectod with Hsiao F'o-Io m€n, 
814 

Manipiira,ci^,Xin"Dha]Braja settled 
at, 745 

Manjonj, Manjung, distnct, G97 n 1 ; 
early designation of rernk, 93, 
409, 517 n 1 , Muliku I Mansur 
transported to, 517 n 1 
Maiikath&. nrer, a designation of the 
Manipur. 813 

Manojara, dutnet, situation of, dis« 
cus^ 160, a diTision of bsha 
dripa. 218 , probably corresponds to 
Lhang, P hrnh Bang 169, 218 n 1 
Man*ur ^lah, king of MsLicca, 643 
D 2.696. reinstated 7eiDU 1 4bidiD 
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jrara rattha kio^om 69 snc ent 
name for Unnna 55 68 70 

Jlamh S la majTjag'e of 64** n ^ 
641 founder of Suiaatni 61S 64* 
a flsbermaa from Fi^ngan 6*4 
coDTcrfcd to I«lami m fll title 
a umed bj 614 

Slarali Tira General Sti Alan d 
d n T lyat ‘'Yiab 

■Mara "Marai ^lan the tern di cussed 
5o n *> natiTCs of Dunea 63 
Sfi alto ifara 

^faralandi idenl Gedir (1 SamarLstid 


114 other de jnist ons of 60S B 
id ntificifion mth ■Markairand 6S'’ 
CT ted in early t me<> 582 n " 
camubalisin about 82i 
■\Iartaban Gulf of ■” S 34 3S 
41 n 47 as 91 93 121 tho 
Sarabakie Gulf of Ptolemj 61 0 
tnbes of tbe Kolanaa rare on Ih? 
73 erroneous geojrapl y of the 6 
a market for amber aac amborgn- 
3S n 1 

Xlart^ old See Jjj pona 
Maruadum il/ml “n 
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ila'jura, peacock, 67 
"Mayara See "Maarra, dpa^tr 
AfaTora* See Ifauryas. the, people 
Me-Kkonj:, iiTer, 54, o8, 117, 118, 
119 n 1, 125, 127-9, 132, 133, 

135, 140 145, 147, 149, 151 a 1 , 
connected with the Lao ta'anfr, 116 , 

1 tolemy's accotut ot the Doanaa 
applied to the, 134, other desig- 
nations applied to the, 135, 135 n 1, 

136, 2S4, 286 n 1 , tn^iioa 
mperting the, 137, the C'huas 
veltlers in the rall^ oi the Lower, 
157 , narigatioaol the, 213, between 
Akadra and Zahai, nnknowa to 
IHolctay, 221 , account of its delta, 
221; ideubfiM with the Domnas, 
2S2--4, 35G; compared to the Nile, 
2S3 n 1 , trade route alon* the 
<ld channel of the A\*eatem, 775 , 
SiaaiC'C fleets proceeded along the, 


n 1, 634 u 1, 682 pepper pro- 
dacedat,454ii 1, otherde«ignations 
of, 641, 6(6 n , account of the 
grmts of, 646 

Menchal, island, 421, possibly corre- 
spoiuU to Mathan, 401 , 404 
MeM-iog Knmulm, city, alleged capital 
ofJara, S92n 1 

Mdng, Mtag-Shih, the, people, 
btuhlers oi I*u-t'ou, 793 ; other 
desiguntious of, 793 
lleng-chia-ch'wo, son of AfoVa, asso« 
ciated with the Ai-Lao state, 123 
Mcng Chu-lin, >90 n 1, 298 , a 
k^r of Thwt UBOugration, 291; 
alleged founder of the kingdom of 
Kiao chi, 291,292 , Cnlani founded 
by. 292 

iteng Chu-sung, 290 n 1, 298 ; 
foundation of Lm-i o»cribed to, 
289 , fouoderof the PauUz kingdom. 
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PanWitulrft iiirtntt, 61 *, othetdMJg 
DatioQS of, 81, 50S D , 729, 762, 
826 , trade route at, 01 , connected 
■with the legendary Jte mw, 752, 
753 

Mcrreaidj, 283 

hteroc I9land,421 , pOA'iiblycorTesponde 
to Sfalhan, 101, 103 

item, the mythical eea around, 136 

Sferuda Hill famous pagoda on, 72 

JIcssBgetca, the, people, the canm- 
balisni of, 660 n 2 

MetaUworLers, the hill tnhes of the 
Chieng race, 311. 

5Ii, country, the territory round Tali 
IjiVe, 61 n 1 

Idi, the, people habitat of, 61 n 1 

hit ch'cn, hin^dom, 755, idcntificetion 


'M»ng-ljni;,eeapnTt, ilcntifiedwilh Kua 
Thug, 791 , pxsiblv connected with 
T'ang ming, 791, name alao appliml 
to the \ in Im dutrict, 791 
Ming ti, Chinese emperor, embaasy 
aent to India by, 12 1 
hitranda Sre de Arcredo, A hf 
Mirgun, Jfirgin hfirgin Mergui, 
city 

Ifishtuu, the, people, 830 
hfithQB dwtnet, 121 , a name given 
to irc'tern yiinnau Sin 1 
Mitho, town, absorbed by Aonam, 215 
hlo chia-man state. 583 n 2 ; con- 
nected with Karkawand, 583 , 
idratidcation of, 584 n 3 
llu dong, ‘ Tired IIiU ’ Sre Kbau 
M^a 
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Mol Ki-nact S'‘e Orang Glw, the, 
peuple 

Molt, lalaaii, a designation of Bali, 
S20n 2 

Holuccaa, connected with the Island of 
Spices, 5o5 . 

Momien, oO . prefecture established at, 
I30n 1,762, identificdwithT'eng. 
jneb, 762 

Muo, the, people, 51, 129 , the country 
ol, an, 662, 602 n 1 , other desi*. 
nations of, 74 , their advent into 
Indo.China, 129 

M fi lingnaje, affinity of, with 
EoUtiau 73 , pla^'t-namea traceable 
to the, 727-9 , intheSlalayPenuuula. 
818 

MSn \iijiam, the, race, 129, IIS, 150, 
153, other names npph^ to, 123, 
133 n 2, occupiers of Sum and 
Burma, 130 , onrmallf (rots Southern 
^,China. 130 , tntrcsot, 130. 160, 161 
M n Khmer, the, riw. 73, "4, 102 , 
(unner inhabitants of tbe Clundwiii 
' #lleT, 52 , the Sira fugge«tcd as 
Wonjing to the. 69, 70, tnnent 
umn for Durma asenbed to 70 
Mcmuo Hlaaii, a perremon of 
Moluccas 717 n I 

afonaatcrr, llaAdU<t, at Qa P hnom 
iOis 2 

Mohiioim other dcuj^atioos of HI 
M«B?hif, citr, capital of Dalhsta 57 
Vofi»T)lw H 

Monkey Citv S^e'Knrbie city 

M-'otcy tribes, 06 785 

Jl ui>»sU*d)ic tend nckS m language*, 


Vro, Sfru iSe« Mara, the, people 
3fro houng, city, connected with Old 
AraUn city, 43 , a designation of 
Old Tavoy 717 b 1 Ste aho 
Arakan Old 

Mrttika, the earth deity of the Indus, 
752 

Mfttika A / ^Ifit. harbour 
Mu ha-ma-Sha Sti Mubamraad 

Mu lai-yu state suraraonei to submit 
to China, 536 , identification of, 
536, a37 , missions from China to, 
821, 822, embassy from, to China, 
812 

Mn-li, state a letter on a golden leaf 
sent to China hy, 537 , suggested 
ideotification of, 537 
bln.io ch'a, king of Shep'o, 468, 547 
Mu 80, the. people, a branch of tbe 
Mo.so, 160 

Mu Tiling, king, 469 469 n 1.547 
JjTudny Thai term for city, district, 
etc , 119 

if tang ‘eit) ’ specific names 
Muang prinnpalities, the three, 139 
n 2 

Muang \o»g Chtonitlcs, U9, 139 a , 
320 n 1 

Miut Riret gold found in the nppec 
wateTi of the 477 n I 
Muda Hirer 7o6 in Siuthem Kedah 
50 1 

3Iud)a kingdom, identified with 
Knmhois 205 
Mala tribe 31 

Mudu Modiuitta son ol Kns rj^a- 
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Mula-Pittbu, Viog of Weatcto Ja^a, 
540 n 2 , 

Mulai, the, peojile, a tfim lor tue 
JIalajs of Kambojn, 637 n 1 
■Mu)ail»flr, » SoTm of JUalabar, 53" d 1 
>fura raja, lib", an hutoneal Cham 
Img. 23f, 2J7 , iliscoTerjr 
inscription of, 2C5 , probaWi reigfled 
in lial-Angwe, 270 

Slurex shel] fish found on Baxohsta, 
379, 379 n 3 

"Musi, nver, identical with the ralem- 
hang Ener, 630 n 4 
llunctana, (emale, nteteated t<i Chipa^ 
500 

Musk, no 

Muslin adorned willi pearls, rnajm- 
factore of, 659 

Muttifoa tnandala, proTiBcecf Bami*S* 

gedesa, 65 

Marins, tortoise-sbeUsentto 670» t 
Mwi.ym St! ^ranrya, district 
Msatrayo the dutnct of Mergu), 33, 
deriTatiOB of the Bsme 62 
Mygri, Myrgmio S-r tferyui, city 
Myo-houng, identical with Tasos, 
town 68 

Myohauu", city Atakancee capital 
rcmored to, 832 

Mrouk u citTitheoldeapitalofAralim. 
98 , . 

Alyrobalan, Enihlio, 105 


Naga people, inhabitants of Jfa'uli 
palam, lOS , Malanga, the capital 
of, 113, other designations of, 749 
NagA Head Point, location of, 750 
Niga »a«, Nfl,^-raht, a desigoatioa 
ofthcMlobars, 363 a I, 399 
Siagadilia, town, location of, 3S1 n , 
J«2 n 

Nagadiboi, the, tnbe, habitat of, 381 n 
Nagadfpa, district, the seat of Aaga 
kings, 3S0n 4, seaport of, 880 n 4, 
visited by Buddha, ISO n 4 , con- 
fused ftuth Nnggadipa, 380 n 4, 
location. of» 380 n. 4. , a de'i'Oalion 
of part of Ceylon. 589 n 
Xagadipa, Xaggadipo, inland, 380, 
382 n , 399 , identical witb Senima 
Island, 382 n , 410, 415 , prol abl) 
the Great Aikobsr, 382 n , also 
drsigaited Xflgadiba, 382 n , one 
of the ’Manioiai Islands, 382 n , 
421, Buddha’s legendary Ti«it to, 
385 , ongiBiI applientiiiB of the 
name, 413 

Nagsrs Indrapure, the city of Jaya* 
aarman II, 540 

Nogera-puri noustain Angkor* 
buri 2 hnon 

Xagara Sn Dbnmaraja St» Iigor, 
citi 

Nagnrakanam Crc Xakhon P haaom 
Xasnrasa, lake, the famons I.ake of 
Aepsl, 743 

Nasar^enm &« 'Vejrrais, carie 
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Nortli Capp 581 n 

Noitl Indian imni on 118 I**** 
N'ortli level head Island See 1 c 
r Dfr t on Shan 
^orth rirate Isl nd '’01 
North Star inTjlle Sdl fiOtn *» 

Non V o yuan 5 e 1 o yuan atale 
Nc jtn tie mople 

Nut* See In t z tl c pwple 
Nuhartha 3Sl n ident fed w Ui 
Barhcryn I” 

Nuchi S'nnch t d atnet local on of 
815 a loTO of Nong th hfSlS 
NuiBaTo mounta 0 i lent fled wilh 
Ba Tt «?on 159 n 1 
Nmg nai d tnet ident l ed w th 
B ea h-wa 8 

No alloro-lioro a le ?natonofjat» 
592 n 1 

NusuJava ade pialonof Java 59'* 
legendary ongia of the name SO"* 
Nu.a Eendeng a de* goal on of Java 
89'’ n 1 

Nnta Mendang ad gnat on of Ja^a 

Nut Ham See J h nan 
Nt»tdoV island ade* "nal ooof Daian 
20 


|w e blj connected w th Orang Gbjti 
eSu 

Onin‘» lant the people 80 80'’ 

otler Ics gnat ons of 817 
OraflgMlat tie people 80 80 n 2 
Oraog Stan add man "’’0 n 
Ornn» utang ll e people d C Ting 
I ttle from tl c C85 
Ocaon tie people fare tattoo ng 
amofig 5G a 3 

Or «a diifr ct tl e An Ihro.' of 29 
the probnl lo denvat n of 73 
account of the aramcn of SQ8 
Oni«<a capo on C ylon 3Sl n 
Ofthainmnloa the people 8o 
dernipt on of "S n 
On 1 n the peopl tho atials tants of 
Ilanan 3‘’t n 

Uu it a girl of ccleal at I neage legend 
n wing 339 3f0 
Ou IfV 1 ogdora "08 name appl «1 
toNanlnng 320 3'’! 321 n con 
<l«cTcd By Chao tod'’ k ng of 
ordered Ino destruct on of Van Tang 
313 

Ooay INilo Sir STeh Palo 
Oung gyun Cocoanut Island a 
des gnat on of the N loban 399 
Onto ilhado 807 
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\ labniis, Palimlos, nvcr, 99, "57, Palounj, riHage, 43 , discos^ion of the 
Ptoleraj's stream m the Malay nomenclature of, 43 n 
rema^a.Sl , name connected witli Patnr filufi, "43 
the BSlandas, 729, "30 ; location Paluni, nlla5t, identification of, 47 , 
and identification of, 730 connected with Paloor, 743 

lalaaja See Balonjla, town Paimr ^fountaiQ», 39 n 2 

laim district, a designation of Pamsuh, district, name applieil to 
Magadha, 742. 445 

ralaung, the, people, 7Gl , connection the term for camphor im- 

^gested with other tnhes, 369, ported from the Jfalav renin»ula, 

805 • other designations of, 369, 440 S't also Fnnsur 

ttcconat of, 60a, the gnn- Pom4uTi«tn, 445} the nanie of a 
mters of C hieng Tung, 805 people and countn , 434 

talei, village m Mdacca, 49o n i Pan-cnih pa, island*, 474 , idcnfi- 

talembang, kingdom, the «n*erainty fication of, 500, 501, 501 n 1, 502, 

®t. 89, identical with San fo-cVi, 504; meaning of the name, 501 n 1, 

O’. 470, 612, 547, 580 , other desig- 601 n 2 , connected with the 

nahota of, 89, 200, 429, 483, 527, Fanjab Isles, o02 

5G0, 560 n 1, 6C6, 567, 5S0, 603. P'an mu. the, people, 259, 259 n 3 . 

8*2, 613 n 1, 674, 806, connected habitat of, 786 

whBhoja, 229n 2, 560, Ptolemy's P‘an p'an. state, identified with SoutU- 
Mowledge of, 457 , King Demang West Siam. 106. U3, 574 n 3. 

^bar Dann reigned in, 530 n 4 , other designations of, 761, 762 , 

tha Maharaja of Zabej re*ided at identified with Sup ban, 830, 832 
560 n 1 , the creeks and bridges of, Pan>«ok Pin su, islands 
584 n 2 , descnptwn of Sentah Pan t‘ou, etale location and ideotifl. 
^PPues to, 064; account of, $64 n 4 cationof 718 n 1 
the houses of, 864 n 4 , kings of. Pan-tm etb, Pan tsu.’rh, distnct, 
“*aceaded friDin Meiander, 597 connected with Bams, 4 33, probable 
1 ^ the native* of a great idenbfication of, 433, 433 n 2 
faring me, 612 , changes in the P'an yn, citv, capital of Nan.yueh, 

Jatnej applied to, eio , named after 230ii 2 291 , identical with Canton, 
‘he River Chiu-chiang, 617 o 2 , 230 n 2, 291. 321 n , 322, Chao- 

uematioa of the name, 618. 619 tos capital citv 322 , •eat of 

entline history of the, 619-30 , con goveraraeut removed from, 322. 
tlttWed hr Java, fit? . a 
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Pang gan" Sfe Pangan the people 
Pas^tio the people de ceodanis of the 
PaVfas "GO inhab tastsofMalacea, 
C57n 1 

Pan'^darang c tr last resort of Cham 
ch cfa 230 Brahmans of Campa 
found ID the Tslle of S09 attacked 
iyjara 640 long Ku la sanwlit 
refuge at 80 a Cham cap tal 
80 

Pangelap i land 501 oOl n *• 
Pangkalan Jasihu di.(RCt gold 
plentiful at 631 

Panjab temtorr the names of the 
firenrersof the transferred to Pegu 
41 n 

Panjan'^ Pulo ideal fient on of 6S3 
one f the \nnmbas 
Paninng 'if* Pangdarang t ty 
Pansur &«->aB Qr island 


larthuns the 40 n 3 
Parusn the people 440 
Paoaj Pase c ty obJ dt tnct camphor 
produced in 437 n legend a to 
the orpn of tie name 013 n I 
the foundation of ClSn 1 64 n I 
64" n 2 644 iJent tj w th B3.«ma 
^uhtM 613 n 1 connected w th 
Uisoja 614 D a de«giiation of 
^Sumatra 015 647 650 capturcil 
bythe S ameso 645 con/iue ed by 
Java 647 S am claimed suzemmtr 
over 650 other de* gnations ci 
652 656 a possess on of Ichcf 
05 Crea^relase district 
Pa^at River 651 

P«talc r rer conaected wiih ll e 
Raotla mat 193 194 unsafe 

nannit on of tl e 194 
Paeaman d tr t wm er gardens at 
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fbc capital of Komar, 202, 

JmnfaQug S:re Amlxr Hills 

location and identification 
of, 617 n 2 

4v dc<i?nation« of 

the, 798 

hi, Pe-t (c, cloth, 243, 243 n 2 , 
woten hy the women of Tu-po 
Wand, 781 

I'O'tou, state, location of, 209, 209 
”l0 ’ ^'thunohoste ofrioleniT, 

Te t‘u distncl, location of, fSS n 1 , 
•p * ’tesigoahon of part o! Achch, 668 
McocV the national emhlem of 
Uanna G7 

Pearl fishery, at Hainan, 240 n , 250 

P *i i ’ ^ Camoi 782 

sUte, identification of, 
^ • Jo^tion of, 627 

, tdeuUficaUon 


Teh'Uz r u tfz, the. people 

Ttli TM IVh-npni, city 

Pei«^u, the, people face taltooinfr 
nmoDg, 801 , other de«ipnations of, 

804 

Pci p ing-t ou Shan, island idcntih- 
cati m of. 609 
Pekingese dialect 40 n 2 
Petapi Islands, 711 

P‘<.n*p‘in, island, identification of, 
684 D 3 

P eng ftop state, sujrjjcsted identi- 
fication of, 599 R 1, 026 , subject to 
San-fo-ch t, 626 
P eD"-ka See Ban;;ka, island 
P enc Pu the, people, 804 
Pcoiabnng Island probably identical 
with Pan chih-pa, 600 601 
Penjait Luynr, Pulo, situation of, 
601 D 2 

Penialeh Pulo, situation of. 601 n 2 
Penienstat Island, situation of, 601 n 2 
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other tleiiirn'ilionf of, GAG, con- 
quered b> Achth 704, 70d, 70l>, son 
< { t!io king of, ni3(le kiog of Aekeb. 
70 1 , the firet kingdom and raja of, 
estibli^heJ at llruaa, "o?. 

Pt'rnk, nrer, 99. 102, 169 
I'erchn, Ihilo, a designation of Sumatra, 
634 n 1 , tho Jambi diatnet, 039, 
ctymologyof the term, 639, 639it.l; 
Malay MS on the kings of, 639 n 2 
PerJana Prabu, km* ofCentmlJava, 
540 n 2 

Penmula, town, 760 , location of, 
106, 731 , idcotided with lagor, 
109, 110, 549 , denrntion of the 
name of, 110 , possibly eonnectnl 
with MiiI*Jawnh, 543, idenliCcnbon 
of, 731 

Fcrimulik, gulf, identiGcntion of, 731 , 
locAbon of, 760, 701 , the head of, 
corresponds to BaQ>D n Bight, 761 , 
idenblied the Gulf of Sum, 76t 
Perla^, kingdom, places erroneously 
identified with 419 , visited hr 
hlarco Polo, CIS n I iorasion of, 
041, on the Sumatran coxet, 6)6. 
identieil with POrak, 656 , den* 
ration of the name, 663 , lefemtsoi 
among the townspeople of, 695 , 
introauctian of Tslanusm uto 696; 
a poeseesion of Acheb, 705 , poesibly 
connected with 1’ o^fu 817 
Perils, dutiict, taken from kedvh and 


\ aa-Iang, 3 1 9, 320, 320 n 1 ; built 
LHj-tluiu, 131 

Phan-na, distriifs, 133, 138 n 2 
FhaS-thit, distnct, doubtful connection 
with Vijnp, 190 

P hang - nga X'e TaVTia - tliung, 
district 

Fhanom etupa, the, found ition of, 
297 n 2 

P'hanrsDg, town, in I,ower Cochin- 
China, 337 n 1 ; identified with 
Patfduraiiga 614 
Pkanugara Sf* Barakura, state 
Phanisa Stg Poru«a, the, people 
P hnttnlung, diitriet, inland eea of, 
79 , largely settled by Brahmans, 
471 n 2 

Pbattainng, town, 109, gradually 
becoming an inland town 79 , 
formerly nn important seaport 106 
107; can be reached through the 
labnd eea, lo7. 

Philippines the 86 , other desig* 
nations of $09 
Pbtn-cbauog, stream 741 
P haom Sfe Penoag the people 
P hnoni Empire Ste 1 u-nan, kugdom 
P bnoag Sft PeaoDg, the people 
Fbirnician wntiog, connected with 
Bijang 607 n 1 

Pbmniciaas, (he, eettlenients of, AOb, 
699 n , 628 , as shipwrights, 397 
n 1 . as sanintors 69i n 1 , trading 
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430 534 n 3 619 a 
wpendencT of bn Bhoia 619 
location of 4''9 

l‘»->agar the temple of ‘>65 "G 
} tha tutclarv p>dJes,so( Camps 
*'3 the fjodd^j De ‘>66 m 
Sfnptson 2. 

Tonaa d tret esfahkheJ 39 
1 o-n state ,Jent fint on of 51'* 

513 lOentihed mth Tane 513 

nneonneoted -wlh Umne 513 
traded with Canton gim \ 
r.)(i^'=^>'aSofCampa 69“ n I 
Rome a deitr or hern worshipped 
V the Cham ** 6 identical w th 
'raoKomipada 23t) 

Vnrfoia 813 814 idenl 6 
“lion of discussed 4 1 n “69 
“ ® n 1 681 eS'* 00 other 
^onme* connected with 0 3 
old \rah and rer^ian 
“tuement 6 9 connected with 
on men ta la 6 9 n 1 a de« •» 
Mhoa of part of Snmitra 631 
jjg sent presents to Nan Chao 

state 541 o I a42 81“ 
Powwf connected with Bitta 470 
“ * 640 n 1 tnbutarr to Cb na 
WO t 1 043 locaton of o44 
®tn« 4« "nations of otl raWr 
®43 ttle conferred on the 
of 643 la. t ment on o 543 
dent Seat on of 8“ 

0 ISajj dutnet erroneonslr dentiBed 
^th ISal 4 3 490 n 1 loeaboa 
®? 4 3 4 3 a. 3 ptobablr an 
*““«Tiaton of Topo-ten 459 
4J0 pof* bly a de® "nat on of Pulo 
witon" 489 fu ■^tedident hcation 
of 4S9 459 n I 

ro t Daung n enpbon 5 6“ n “ 

® C5 a 3 66 139 a tran^Jat on 
of the corrected, 166 n. 1 
iodohe town identified with Pondi 
cberrr “o 

1 'RalaD'j foindar of Bal Han or 

tiW B 1 

1 I 4, g f Pa^ch L.1and 
fouoQ trees be no" 699 n 4 
1 ohhhara distr ct a designation ot 
BjU 4l n 

”o tirer connected w th I o 1 
813 

I’d botbr* e te al-o de'ignatcd Pata 
putra 594 lambuJa earned to 
59t 

1 aJ of the Cold Ingot. ^ Cold 

Ih'wiL the Pond oi the , , , 

rond4nn''M«inta ns no*- bit acloded 
ta Ptolemy a hlaiaadrw 83“ 


londfhcny town the roduVi, of 
Ptolcmr “5 
I n i«» from I o 1 491 
lontaia Island* Arc I tarn Islands 
lontsmens freBantlai mat d tret 
nod mart 

Ponteay m w Sef Banthai ms.! 

1 trict and mart 
Pontian" V* n rirer 
1 ont ano Sf* Bintl ai maf district 
and mart 

Pot Pom £<■* P htfi the people 
Ion the pc* pie dent fied » th the 
C h ng 69 

Portuguese 94 113 n 3 maps 46 
60 85 Sumatra tributary to the 
653 6d4 

loru the people identification of 
129 130 

Pos nnra town S35 connected with 
the P u ts2 1“1 idcntiSeation of 
39 6“ 63 the name discaaaed 
76 63 

Pni"jyot pur Pragjroti a distr ct 
“SO the anc ent name of Asam 
133 now nlled Gauhatt “86 n I 
Prabu raonnt'un ruinsofSairatempIes 
found on CIO D 1 

Prakan a d stnet f P kin “9“ 
probably the Pagm-a of Ptolemy 
9o 731 two pnnceeew Irons 
tnrade P huen “9o n 3 a de* " 
nabonofCulan “96 amaloanusted 
w tb Muan" P huen 296 also 
de gnated P fan 31“ 313 
TraVau c tv a eynonym oi E&t-the 
or Eoitatha 294 

PrakaSi c tr 9 q the on sal seat 
of Eoternraent n Perak 472 a 3 
proo. hlr d ntical with P o>la ka 
oDo cap tal of Shh p o S4t 
Pralft words and terms 106 11* 

UO 

IValambana km'nlom a des "nation nf 
Palembang 674 
Pramn isipe 26 

Pra uluka nagaia Sre Posoluka 
k ngdom 

Prathama fara island, possiblr 

id ntical w th JaVih 55“ 

PmthanuL cet nwniiment a gigantic 
raire 163 date of e ect on of the 
discussed 189 discorenes made 

donog eicaratons et the 1S9 
pos lion of the IS9 
Pliuhora-cedi 183 

^l^n J**"®*^ Bratan 

W1 

F« Chwdso popnlat ons of China, 
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“ssi' *“ 

"Kv, i";”'-. *° ‘'>® '*”3 

•na mhabitants of En-iuo, 409 

'’"‘''i; laon I, the ml, n. 

i»»“, sn'S'f 

lelu"’ S' Puham, hin elem 
lul leeition of 815 

IM.iJ,, iSSj!"',''' •"'"‘"Of lie 
& '•'"J “S" J 

S' Bek.l ruoggal, 

''iS fcl»y5S''7s7”''“' 


Q 

Qm Giang; ancient reniaius at, 791 
Qnan-to, tbe, people, an ancient race 
inliabitiii" Eau 356 n 
Quangliinh 5«Kw3ng;-bin, district 
Quartz, 40 n 3, 485 n 2 , voiship of, 
120 n (3), crystals, 491 n 1 
Qnedah, seaport, other desi^intions of, 
48Sn 1 

Quilon bron, called Plumbun, 88, 
connected with Kulani main, 101 , 
103 

Quinhon See Kwi non, city 
Quinhone Harbour, identihed with 
Thi nJi, 23S 

Quoits, the people of P o li sViIled m 
throwing 401 See alto it CaVras 


R 

Races movement and dislnbution of. 
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cLieflv of ’MfcS-Atmam race, 131 
n 2 , a designation of the, 153 
Precious stones of Sumatra, 647 
Prestrello, Rafael, 6oi n 1 , a pnsoaer 
in China, 614 n , pepper merchant, 
C54 

Pnaman, pepper producedal 451 n 1 
a possession of AchcTi, 706 , gold 
nunea in. 706 

I’nesf, Brahman, employment of, 122 
Prome, district. O'*, 69, 70 , identified 
'vnth Maramma 5a, Loyrer Rurma 
subject to the kings of, 6o , other 
designations of, IIJ 
Prome, Old, citT, 60 70 73, To, 113, 
the Alnreura of PtolemT, -SJ, 66, 
67 , capital of the Talaing Iiingdnzn, 
33 , destruction of, 33 , foundation 
of, 66 , ancient name of 66 , ceases 
to he a capital, 67 , the 3[aui)a’s 
capital 67 , the P hyn settled at, 
36o, 370, identificatiott of. 738 


names, 412 , his error reg:3rdiii? 
labadju, oS7, 5S3 putiim 

P n the name of on influential familr 
in Canton, 352 n 

Pu, the, people, habitat of, H2 
D 1 

P‘«, the, people, face«talfo<ingamong, 
367 , tnhes allied to, 369 369 b i, 
804, 805 , n cannibnl and caudate 
tnbe, 770, identification of, 770, 
804, habitat of, 805 Sva/seruh, 
the tnbe 

P n eh a the, people habitat of, 363, 
other designations of, 363 , of 
Anaam race, 363 364 

P D^cbia long state, a de^gniUon of 
Chao wa, 451 n I 

P u 5rh. r u erl r n 'rh, the people 
295 n 3, 722 , formation of the 
prefecture of, 362 n , the Barrhai 
of rioJemy 363. 365 366. 769 . 
the habitat of 363 366, 367, other 
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C45, tbe people of, CM, location 
of, 83 1 

SamanJo, town, 8, 42, ICC , iilentibed 
with 6n Vija)a Rojailhani, 21, 170, 
18S 190 , cnoneon»lywleDtille«lwith 
Ijffor, 160, ronncctctl with II«ien, 
181 n 1 ; location of, 187; ilm> 
Talioa of the name, 734 
Samarhand, theM'irnkaniUofPlolemj, 

19 , Ptolemy’s error m iL^ance 
between the 'Stone Tower' and, 

20 

SatnarUng, Semerlan", di=tnct, 675, 
Sit n 3, on the Suraalran coast, 
656 , claimed n? a pos°e*sK>ii of 
AcheTi, 705 * 

Bamafra, town, capital of Sumatra. 
646 

Bamatra, Samotra, forms of Samatra. 
6i3 

Bamavi Oar, 645 

■Bamhslaha ll, ^strict. identiSed with 


Samuilra (a form r f Sumatra), citr, 
644 . foumlalion of, 614 
Samuilra, iilh^, location of, 656 
Samudra, Simudra - ott, islmd, ® 
ilesi^ation of Oin Island, 65S; 
po.««ibly a desifjnatjon of Sumatra, 
65S , suppi ed origin of the name 
65S BuilJliys visit to, 664 . leit^nd 
of the peregrinations of the, 669, 
introduction of Isl imism into, 696 , 
cououest of, 704 

Samuartt Doni'l-Salim (a form of 
Sumatra), cit) , 644, name assumed 
upon the jnfroduebon of IsJonusin, 
644 

S-imudra Gupti, kin" of 'Ifa^adha, 57, 
60, 61 , conquests of, 66S n 3 
Samudra pura, town its ideotitr un 
known ’20 , po sibN connected 

with Ml tho 220, 221 n 1 

San bo tsai Sr* San fo eli'i, kin|rdoni 
S»n eh ibstnet an altcrnatlie 
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Sm taj cKiang, 4i tnct and twer, 
SOI 

Santo, citj, identified with Sando- 
-war ton 1 

•'andabulat Set ''ender fukt t<)aiul 
Sandal foUt S(« ‘'endet fu! vt, island 
Sandal wood, S3, 570 
^andirColat See ^enderfulat, island 
Siodio'”, Pulo See Sandion, island 
Siindion, island, poa.ibly included in 
Ptolemy 8 Suxfe -iW , al'i Vao'ku 
as Ihilo Sanding, 486 , mlialntants 
of, 456 

Bandoway (SanAwe), cilj, dexivation 
«fi 41 n , 45 n 2. 46 46 n 1, 
the Sada of I lolemj , 45 , legend 
KfpectiTig,45,45n 2 742, founded 
1 T bammuti lleTa 45 , erroneonal} 
identifitd -mlh H rahouni, 47 , ils 
connwtion ■watli fnpura discussed, 
45 n 2 , other designations of, 6o6 , 
p s'lbly named after Draravali, " 12 
Baudoway river, 47 
Sand» 40. 109, Vlij 
Bani^tooe worship of 120 n (3) 

Banf, kingdom, a de«igiiatioo ofCampa 
563 , conquered by the king of 


Siutom, the, people, other (ksignntions 

of, 788 

^pan wood, 177, 478 n 
Sipang Tliser, an aftliicnt of the 
Bcmam River, 753 
Sapata See Sarafan, island 
Sapnttofa, port, 470 n 1 , governor 
of, 760, connected with Ptolemy’s 
SOiira, 750 
Sapatu, Pulo, 723 
SaipinaU, dnitnct, 767 
Siraliakic Gulf identified with the 
Gulf of Alartaban, 04, 70, 71 
Sarahanc Gulf See SarabaVic Gulf 
Saracen rperchants the, Islami'm 
inlrodocra info Perhk by, 695 
Saron dTteSarasan island 
Sartsao, island, crroneoasly connected 
with the Anarohas 707, 707 n 2, 
conquered by the Javanese, 707, 
other designations of, 707 n 2, 
70$ n 1, 710, 714 , one of the 
South NaluBM 707 n 2, 708, 
sdentificationof, 714 
Saraavoti river. 41 n 
Sarava, Sanvati See Tharrawadd}, 
district 
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Selat Tcbnu See Singapore Siraiti 
0\d 

Selttt.tQ'r nption of ancicat goll 
iniaes at, 47' n t , taco ot ttie 
ancient romcM at unknown 477 
n I 

Stlun„ the peojle 262, renmanl««t 
the babans, 2^8 , populition of 
the Mernnii \rchipelago, 274 
Pit! ani!' the people 2oi face 
tattwin:; amtm™ 367 u 3 of 
1 SrflV, 6,>7 n i, prolahle camii 
lali«ta of C6l n , identified with 
the liih 7SG 

bemanj ujonj; See Semuion» 
di tnit 

‘’ermolhinoi the people counectel 
’filU the H*ie TOnn 3i6 
^en anti men mount iin» th< eource of 
1 tolemi # Sero-< 375 3"C coo 
noctcl with the Shili min Shan 
376 

b«nit all, mart connected with Sahioa 
100 

hemhah Uwit an afliueat of the 
1 ernam 7oS 

>mbini»i n nitll tril )>nF«« RHA n a 


inhabitant* (f 242 the idenli 
ficahOD of the terns Camp-i and, 
improbable, 24S 243 n 3 
'tenei Senf, Sea of coneepondi to 
the Gulf of Tunhin 165 ilentical 
wttb the Glirta ‘’ea 23" other 
dcsii^atioiia of 237 233 239,240, 
tdenbfUdwith Ihi nai liirbiiir i3S 
erroneousU ideutifie 1 avith Touroti 
Kjrboui 23S anleanoea in the 
072 , connected with I’tolem) ’«Green 
Sea G73 

ScBiF ch. t Ch enj; eitr, location of, 
178 D 1 

Sco" cilia lie yai Ian, hing of San fo. 
cU I 6’9 

Sinjjchib di«trict 816 eu^geitcd 
ilent^ aiith Ko Vo it-ii,; chih 817, 
I lentincation of dj«cu«ael 817 
Sen,? chilv alaces 6‘’0 817 pTe*entsi 
of j06 506 n 2 54" the meaninj; 
of the term di ruMcd 500 n 2 
81$ doorin" "iris SIS 
Sen^chib Nu n oame for Scogcbih 
elaacs 817 

Vnji See rhenrhij di»triet 
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Serutu island eonnccted uitJi Sliih 
uih tsy, 712 location of, 712 
Settlements, riicenicnn, SJC, 690 n , 
828 , Arnliiaa and remaa 679 
^CTuIa SiTuh <&ir<ZibaIa b,IaD<I 
Seven RiOo’ • tlie, eoiHjuer Pamanaa- 
(iesi 74n 3, Iheiridcntitvdivius'wd, 
74 n 3 

Seien Se^s of Indi^ and Further 
India table of idcntificntiona oi the, 
72^ 726 

Sba Clie ban SVe ^ah Jelian 
Shs ma See Puntis, the people 
Sha mu p i, island, idestifi^ tritli 
Swolii, 710 

^lia ITU p 1 fiseSwobi islaml 
^ab Jehan 703 , eon. of 'Mui animail 
S! all 69 > , a descendant of Jolitn 
53uii 695 J«JuiBi*in iDlnxlufei] 
into Acbeli bt OSo n 
Staler al >awi, king of Siam 615, 
(dculiRcatioa of, C45 
SI abmavi £ee Shaber'>a!«Nani 
Warealrah a form of Suroafn, Col, 
letter from tbe lord of 6d3 


identification of, 468 472, 516f 
517,526 544 54f> , incidents coo 
nectedsvitb, 468, 469 , discrepancies 
lo sccoanfs of, 469 n 3, location 
of. 470 471 472. 510 511, 510, 
oI7 521, 62o , productions of, 476, 
4i7 , traded with Canton 615 u 1. 
identified -mtli the Slalay reuinsu! i 
olC 517 , btmfe of, 516 , also ifc^nr 
natid no ling 526 514, Sie last 
mention of 540 not connectcil nitb 
the Island of Java 540, 610 n 2, 
\ibited b) Gunaiamisa Sll , an 
embi«r«eDt to Chmi bf,542 
lotan located in, 542 , Tonkin 
plundered by tlio people of, 514, 
o45 n 1 , defeated b> Chinesk 
troops, o44 , temple destroyed hr 
tbe people of 545 , San h eb i 
invaded bv, 022 

She p o, otber represButitions of tl e 
name, 461 n 1 , the three Liogdonis 
of, 4C6 8, 409, 472 other dc«igTUi 
lions of 468, noted fir fortoi*o- 
shell 671 n 
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Josippi, l->2, 767 , other dwig- 
nttions 0 / 766, 7l)6 n 7, 767 
location oi "67 

Si porah, Inland inhahiteil hj the 
■tfatitnMi, 4^8 , j robnbly tncloded 
in I’lolemj’tf Sindii 449 
Si si c-li, cit), 471 
Si you II*i yu nier 
Si I I 0 the, pcopU , 76o , oi Fu chou, 
161 n 

Siak, dislnet mil hairy tribes of, 
5o6 D 2 667 n 1, 630, G37, 817, 
] n<sib1} tlie di tnct of the Sin^ ebih 


error in the coa»t < f the 27,21,81. 
188, tho liCslai of I’tolemy, 81, 
ftneimt nams of Iht, 102, HO, 
etnmPcted with Ch ih Ilni, 2t8, 
ideoltheil wjfh tho Penmulik Gulf, 
*Cl 

SianH.«e, the, origin of the name, 70, 
tlesrriptioD of, 170, 171, camphor 
made hr 436 n 3 , fleets of pro 
eeed« 1 nt ng the Ale Khimg, 775 
^idine e recoifls nnd raoauraeafs, 107, 
103 151 

^litnie e tones 226 n 1 
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Eilvfl Dom Jckio da, Spanish gQ%enior 
of Manilla, fi34 n 1 
Silvet, 95. 416, 477 n \, 502 , ol 
ArgVTc 37,705, terms desigoiting, 
39, 97, 97 ti 1 , imported into 
4raVan, 43 ii 1. legend nf ilie 
Fillet city of Tnpura, 4a n 2, 
pletiWn\iii'Khrj«e, 670 n 1 
Eiher Island, 670 u 1 , a designation 
of Arirvre.STl n , ntobablv i\.takan. 
671 n .k' J 

Silver mines, 424 n 2, 671 n , 740, 
741 , of \ralcon, 37, 39 n 1, 
40n 3, 51, 424 , in the Tena'serim 
district, 164 n I , ntai KalaK and 
Senrj, 562 , m Sumatra, 562 n 2, 
647, 659 n 2 , in llalua Island, 
659 B 2 , in llunDA, 740 
Silver Sind, River of Sea Rajatn- 
Tulnlta met 

Silver »are manufactures, 6‘’7, f28 
odver wsrej, 628 
SiTO. Vingiiom 774 
Sima win niisnw 


SuD-tsn tribes 347 , a chief city 
And mart, 34S 801 derivation of 
thfe name discussed 349, 735 , con 
nected with other place names, 799, 
800 , latitude of, discussed, 800 , 
A seaport, SOI 

Smda Islands of, identical with 
I'tolemy’s tsmdai, 456 

Siada, Sunda a di tnct of Sumatra, 
590 

Sittdai, islands 587 , corresponds to 
part of the Alautawi Islands, 449, 
the name du cussed 449, 450, names 
of i-.land', constituting the, 449 , 
ideabRed « ith the islands of Sinda, 
45C , country included under the 
name of, 458 

Bmdang, name applied to a village and 
tnbutarv 450 

Sindh, Sindhu, state, 41 u , connected 
with Sinda, 334, 338, a demntton 
of SinJfir, 450 , ichoUheA with 

3ls.«.t « iSft n o 
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Sulu, countn , noted {or tortoiao-fliel], 
C7l n 

Samfih j«l30il, identitication of, 574, 
575 , connetUd ^ith Kyiirm, 675 
Somani Vma a desi^ation. of ’idam a 
Peai, 387 

Sumatra, citr, fouudation of, 642, 
642 n 1,642 a 2.643 
Sumatra stale, 22 89 68-1 a 1 , 
dithcultv of identifTin;' Ptolemj’a 
I'dasda oB 24, 25 , Buddha 8 visit to 
114 664, 665 a , {onaer 
connection vnth Tega 102 n , 
connected with Ptolemj s Agaiho 
diimotiw, 411, 419 , other de«og 
nations of, 4’o, 453. 483, 517 a 2 
552, 554. 556 568 n 2 594 n 3, 
034 a 1, 642 o ew a 2. 6al, 
652, 654, 658 670. 671. 673 078, 
809 834 , tolands off the west coaH 
ut> 427 C , taniphot from 437 a , 
lliebestpepaerproducedat 454 b 1. 
h<t of the ViQgdoais of, 455 n I . 
IV'lcm'i ahjnitedhnowWgeol 457, 
^i«’ib4s off the coS'tof contused with 
*tho mainland liT , name of Jara 
‘WliM to, 161 n I 635 salt 
outuQid nt. 477 n 1 , fulpbur 
chUiocd from 477 n I Ugnom 
alow from, 476 n , samn wwhI in, 
478 n i.t.nr..<n1 Sh.h I. 


powihty a colony ol the r,aV?'i5ii 
mpue. 669 , 

apprebeosions regarding, 677 , hair) 
aiid tailed men of, 687 , the intro 
dadioii of Islatmsm into, 693, 696 , 
names for, in the Catalan mops, 834 
Sumbawa. district identified with 

Cheung ha la, 520 

Sumbeeiro IslaniU See Sombrero 

Islands 

Sumoltra, state, a form of Sumatra, 
G46 , tattooing at. 646. 646 a I . 
account of the jicople of, 679 n 2 
Suiusuidara See Susuora, uliind 
tsuDiutra.etate.afonJLofSuTuatra Gt5 
bun t a a piratical state, 812, identical 
ailh Sunda, 812 

SuBinda KumaTB, Muaus Tong over* 
thrown by 119 n 1 , son of the 
Thai chief of C hieog Rnng, 119 
n I , murdered tlie C'hicng chief-*, 
and mistered tbeir countrv, 119 
n I, pnncoofTiog 139 n 
Sunaparanta Sf« b\jvawrv4paTant.i, 
distnet 

Sunda inland, location of, iliscn«'-eil, 
45211 \,453 eipediVvon of Frnncisco 
de Sa to, 452 u 1 

Sunda hingdom connected with 
Usinto, 450 n 2, account of, 
J.>> n t B niratifnl afflls RIO 
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^upAfM)l S'* *Ji>An?a 
Hujnr^ia, nn rjItliH of Oarioli, "7^ 
Supnrp », nvrr, in In h», 77 ' 
bup han, blip han ImrJ ^ Ihn 
iltiunn purs, town 
burab'a Siht bia 
bann, lh}>, o{ iSijnn^ar, r<>rak takin 
bv, fis 

t^&tTHina thp, p opU>, conBrttrtl wjlh 
‘'uratail, 
burnt, ntv, 02 

burntin ^ura •tlilna (*) «lL«tn<t,ptrb 
nblv I Jcnlifinl wiiJi bnnaiT'iin, 
the name np} Iml 1 > >ui«Lrni tltn^al, 

hiirria nuwniain, Mnnr¥(«>) w(tb Ut 
Siml m "12 
‘'iimia, nrrr, J3 

bujmiiK thi , !'•< jJ , ilentily f|, c;-4 
fi7<» 

''U«U«IU«U IUt. OS n 2 
busa»ra, WUt, j>o«iblj- part of 
Mani'iUi, 421 

bUTiii;inn*ninU, mountain, hoU fmt* 
pnatontlic, IM 

Siirannntltunii, kinp] m, SOO n 
ronncetoil iTith KhrT«4, Ol, antimt 
ntmeof Uaninnfin 70, locnlinDanl 
i Icmtitienlion of, 071 o , 7tfi, 701, 
"02 , other ilc^vTiAlioiu of, 702 
SuTnpnupnmnta di<tnct, lUo hioUr* 
lunil of rnmauiifldtM, Oa erimt 
of 03 740 > the nimo <lj'>eiiv«a|, 
74S, iMt of (Ii«trict« to 748 
Sararna (Iripa uknl, the Mohf 
renimuln 78 erruneou^lr coo 
nected iTith /ibei COS 308 a 2, 

1 lentiflcation if, uiscu«ced, 308 b 2 
673 n *, goM flail eiUer mine* IB, 


liBjil m. 771. onym nnJ 
api lirnti >11 rf the narn' , 178 17*. 
inu, Ibl, IhS . thenanii n t d>nti'! 
Irom Minn, ISO, tS7, the soli'imt' 
of, loo Sr itli't •'inm, kinffil W 
Svama, Kmuiiiam. i IintidCJli >n of the, 
177, 176 

bvJmn bufi, linsdom, 771. I'calion 
of, di^iuistl, 170, 177, 17S 
prvtMililr bri lijarn 177. 176 , 
tncioin,; < f the vorii, 177 

S)«infl>t 111 ■’> I, kiiiiriloni, u dcei^nati >a 

of Sukhothai, 774 

STama r«?tm S/r **fl 1 yarn Itaja* 
dhtnl, i««n 

bjamaka, the, fv'iplp, 774 
bran,,ka. district, 307 n , 6 |S , 
id.ntiOeiti^n unerrtnm, 307 n . 
30Hn 

‘^jfaUn, SianUn Srt Slulan. i-Iui 1 
bjlhet. k>n„i!oni, Kiiineiti'd with Tn- 
t4‘in 1* o.ln iii3u, 811 , other dc»i 2 * 
Rail D«»f. 813 Wirfiebilhel 
bratWa, loo^nua of rojiltr, 07, 131 
i‘irni>fliaUoo nt, 731 
STRoptical tall-') Sr* lubleo, rm p 
tical 

^vna s de»i 'Dstioo of Ta tun, fO, 
302 

‘*>fwoi, i«ln»1 72 on/in of tin. 
Rame, 71. othir de<i.antioB< of, 
831 

Sfl rhuen. bz eh'wun ditintt 63 d 4 
139, lare-dnellin^A uf 139, 772 
Sz li Cliu lo «u ni lu ina t lau h«fl, 
kjojr of San fo th'i, 623 
Sz li Maton'i king; of Snn fo>eh'i 
623 , •eodi tribute to Cltln i, 623 
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Ti^liVanil, ctronroii'lr ickiitilMl wjtli 
rinletnv’ii • Stoiio ^owcr,' 19. 
Tatan" l{i\(r, conticrfdl \rijh iho 
Talnnp, 530 It 1; 1< catiun uf, 824. 

ruth’nk, thp, 2fi2 

TnttfKiol lact«, CoiiiitP}’ of thCi A 
ili'siKnntioii of Xa ku irli, 07fi n. 
Tntlofimj,. 132. Ctfi, C75 r f, fiOf, 
of tlm Ai IJiu An<l Xiin Chan. 126; 
nmon- rnnoiM nnfiionKp*, 175 n.i*. 

074 n. 2, C75 n t, flOl, 803, of 
tlip facp, 175 n 2, 307, 367 n. 3, 
046, CIO ti 1. 674 ti. 2, 675 n f, 
773, 801, 805. 823. of Ihe 

173 I) 2 . formi of, ilrsenbctl, 

075 n. t; 801, 

Tuu .W Dau, rnrr, 

T au fliiaog’, nter, lOenfiflention of, 

T‘au liwa Shwci, xircr, location and 
KlontiflealioB of, 771. 708 
r*au hwntig, n Chiot'O gcniraJ. 350 
Tuu kiao Ip nrer, tomi probabi) 
ilcnoim,; TakoU, 03 (tw Corngcndt. 
753) , nanto applied to tbe I’ak 
cbSn liner, 93 > 

Inulan, Uau rim, country, p«r<ibly 
identical nith TuiSu, 700 
luukmti See lukina, nil'll 
Tnuotrllius, the, people, cluefe of tbe, 
koo«n U4 the reten 74 u 3, 

habitat of. 80, 00 n, , ucher «l<!«is 
BlltlODl of, 80, OO u 
XauD^hus, the people, called Gulo 


Tplin>;a Tnltlinin, empire, 
leHii,;eni. kin;:iJcitn, tic Andhras I'f, 
i't. ilenvnfitm of, JO , fimeapplud 
to Kh1i«',;ii prop! r, 30 
TcloV A)er bfiif, nhiid, ffood nnehor- 
«tr«* «t, 722 n. 1 ; a Siautan idnncl, 
"22 n. 1, 

TeluV Mou,', fitv, 617. po-'iMy 
I Iiutirt! with I-ulu bllenk, 4Jl n 3 
Aef af'o T uJu Jnli’nt 
Telulim liner, iituitlon of, 524 n 
Tcluk Kapur, an ohl ciituphor mart. 
4J6s 3. 

Tttnijo, Tcnnju, island, off liorneo, 
499; eonnectisl with U imboo Island, 

711. 

Trmah, cape, 20, 25, 7". ithntidiil 
with Cope Xijrmn, 12, 13, 23. 52, 
70, pwition of. how determined b^ 
rtolem}. 17; fundamental station 
oirtoJemy, 23 

Tsinil-t, citv, 40, its site identical 
with Da&ioiu, 50, identifled with 
Timita, 61 , noted for gold and 
edkwenn breeding, 51 , cemnerted 
wiih Ian mn liu, 110, 523, din 
Tstion of tlie name 734, 743 
Ttioala, rner, identified nilh the^ga• 
woo, 48 49, dcrnationofthenanio, 
48, 40. 734. 

Temaaiung, Tillise on Sumatra, 4'fl, 
499 n 1. 

Terabeling, Temtling Set Tan ina 
Iiog, state 
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*^[?‘** wlaaK a de’ijnafioa of 
ine Andamans, 820 
Tia n, citv, 743 , the Temil i of Pto 

leniT,51,Iocationof,65,Ml,lat,6-» 

'pf — al-o de«i!ratted 
619, 520 , identical isith 

''hi II Ti men. 519, 620. 520 n 1 

rimola 6« Sitn>lk, mart 
iia, tiBHire, tm-worls, 89, 91 199 
n*' f' " }' " 2, 492 n l, 

, terms de-i mating, 87, 87 n 1, 
S?I> t, SS n 2^37, 751; ■,! 
, Jak. 8lo ’ • * 

fia nmo, ge eo _ « — 

'54 : tract 


Tiomr, Tiou: 
Tipir«, Tinpt 
riPtfrah 5 
Tlfa?rahi«, I 


Tocapi &(e Tahopa, cape 
Ttfudu, citr, a Li capital, 3i9 
Toi-dSf kingdom, connected with T*o 
hnan, 233 , corresponded to IIw e and 
Toraii, 233, 280 

Tui-do the, people, connected with 
the Hn ta I, 233 

Tuiknien, a district of Jih nan, 311 
n 2. 

Tin Son iCTolt headed hr Nak, 277 
Toi %a, district, susiiested location of. 
373. 374 . al-Hi cilled IT.i m nri 
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Salwin, 72 , the Chiauyna con 
nectcd «ith, 2 j 9 . tittooiag among, 
f76 n +, sot , the poiret^ 

of, CS7 0 o, idenbSed nith the 
Ta, 80i , liahitit of, 801 
Valj IIo m, the, people, 803 
VTiii, I’ulo, 7H , connected with Lo 
wei Shin, "U. 

lu lo Shan ubnd, wrongly tdentilied 
with Capo Touron, 238 n 4 , 
ilentified with Ku lau De or Pdo 
Canton, 238 n 4 
M Bilali See Ifn li, state 
Ttan, river, Chinese name for the 
■Mc-hhong. 135 n , 127 n 2 
tVan-h^iang «tato, application of the 

nilne. "fis . n\.ii r^iUeit fM.>T>tnn 


IVei In, the, people, SOI 
"Wei l*u, the, people, account of the, 
687 n 5 , tuleil cannibals, C87 n 5 
Wellesley, province, insenptioni and 
ewlr remains found in the, 83, 9S 
WcB, Iking of I in i, conquests of, 79 i 
Wen chou 131 n 2 , capital of Tun,' 
On, 321 n 

W6n kuag, emperor, hunnn mot 
ordered by, 828 

Wen tm kingdom, a designation of 
Upper Kimboja 832 , not con 
netted with 11 in Dun, 832 
Wen li. emperor of China 543 
West Island, also designated Scragi 
Island, 714 

V. . 1.^ the T.srV.b T.<12 
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lei) fi, Ibo ‘ Fier\ God ’ Sre Slien 

lea t 0 man, elands a de^i^alion of 
the Amlamiins, 38J 

li h«i, djstnct name of part of 
lunnan, G4 
li li cli I WKholen 
IT Yung, prince of C hieng Bong, 
139 n 

Yin ch ing a Cliine'e eunuch 648 
1 Indus, the, people, tattooing among, 
075 n t 

lingehong town a designalion of 
n’t noi 739 

1 mg Vo tswei SI an island 386, 386 
n 2 

lolo, ambergris from, 581 u 3 
1 on Shan the people 120 n 
Iona SfelnTiua the, people 
lonaVadega, district, 58, de«igDaiaon 
oflVe teniI,aos 119 n 1 132 
liog, Huang, trsditioualEj founded 
byth«lj»w«9 119 n 1 overthrown 
ly SuiuinOa Xumani IIO tt. 1 a 
diTisiou of the C hieog Pnog ling 
dom 139 n prince of 139 n 
visited I V Budilli'i 3St o 
longllill ituna oa the, 237 n 2 
lun-lIweLahe 741 
iu»on nllflge. tocauoQ of 372 
luehoii ehnng corTe*iOQ<k to the 
Serus I irer, 372 326 
luhuog riser also designated Lung 


distnet 2 ’7, lication and Mfent 
of, 304 n 2 

luch-ahang the, people 777 , habitat 
Of, 778 

lueh «ui district, fornietli designated 
K mug tu 62 n 4 
Yuen Sc# Xeu llie, people 
loTo Colonel map of Ancient India 4 
lull nan In, di«tnct, luflneiice of the 
Ta wan lu 12G people from P'lao 
settled near, 750 

lungehang, town and distnet 61 
/•> 73 123 154 u 1 792 , the 
\ l«i»aga of I’toIeniT 60, G4 , the 
cluef city of Marco.Polo’s Ardand-iii, 
64 , formation of the prtfeiture of, 
739 foundatiin of Old, 747 Old, 

I Icntified with Chao chou 747 , the 
‘ Golden Teeth ’ public othce* at, 768 
lung Ding al odesignateil Imim fiJ** 
lung Yn tiau 181 n 1 the Imgof 
the Shen state, 62 , rarities sent to 
China b), 62 

lunnan temtorv, 61 iI6 117, 120 
n {>) 121, P' US n 2 the Leu 
tnjosaessiDui 235 estem a9, dynaati 
founded at 60. Tagnung overt nrown 
ly tribes frm 62 Chinese expcdi 
tKiBSioto, 63 , other dtisigneti us of 
64, 144 n 2 091 207 n 3, 

identica] with Tien, 123 127 765, 
inhshitnets of 12Q PS n 1 130 
163 amber from 55 >n 1 
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of til MoS Khmtr mcc, 6i , limits 
«. { the ^le^eat laUitat e(, o2 , «l<» 
scnptioii of, 52 5t,744, 745 , former 
iDhabitanU of the Chmiluin Yallej, 

52 , cuuaectcd with the Khanii, 52 , 
connected with Itolemv a /omirai, 
53 driven to the Romn, 64 

Zabnj iS-c Zabcj , kin„’ 1 ini 

Zabedj, ■Litij'lom, identical with the 
Malay Arcliipelfl''o 89 

Z5bei, city, identilied with rMembinir. 
578 

Zabej, kingdom, 237, other dcsigDa> 
tions of, 200, 50“’, 6G6, 567, o68, 
663 11 2 » camphor exported from, 
43711., identihcation of 46>, 6 j8, 

061, 868, 56S n 2 location of 
557 , Its identification with Jam 
erroneous 5o ,3)7!i 1, o78 586 
identified with Sumatra 657 530 
Qhutnil Island belonged to, o58, 
extent of, 556 posseaswns ot fiaO 
TOO crocodiles in the bay of 56t 
productions of 562 volciutoes 00, 

062 , situation of the capital < t 
562, names assucuted with 562 
Camps, tuid, alleged to torn a 
single empire 663 Cbioeso settlors 
m, 552 doscnptioa ot tbe capital 
of, 584, 564 n 2 mercaotile and 
political infiuenco ut lu Itulia 6^4 
Q I , iliscu««ion ot tl 0 term 623 
ronnection with the term 8n Bboja 
M impossible, 632 

ZJuej Maharaja of expedition sent bv 
the, 210 213 54b 5Ct> n I 561 
6'0 homage done by tbe Ungs of 
Ksmboiatothe 5i6 accountofthe 
uland of the 560 561 673, 573 
legend respecting 560 bis palace 
I wated at PaWmbang. 560 n, I 620 
021, 639 possessions of 561 
extent ot bis swa) o62 produeuena 
of the tcmtorifis it 502 account 
of 572 islands rule 1 by 627 
Zttinul tbidm bultan.kingof Icheb. 

704 ^ 

Zaitun ji >rt, connected with Cbbrnn 
Chou 625 


/ilej, xhnds ilentilicitiou of, 570, 
o7l islaiuU lucutioued among the, 

a7I 

Zf t, u met ore, 383 0 its vnluQ 
iliscusscii 801), tpmpartl with ft 

liHff, 80b 

Zamfltoni tsKwJ, a firm itl Sunittro 
6 >2, other lUsignatioiis of, C 2 
/aoitttn, ft form ot Sumatn, 0)3 
Zoincng See / ib ling, the, people 
Zamirat the, people OG cmnibatsof 
tbe CUmiiwio valley, 62 , coiinecteJ 
with the Zahimg, 32 nnl with the 
khaioi, 54 liabitit of the, iii 
Itolcms’e time 34 dcruation of 
thenamc, 735 ideutilicati m of 744 
Zftinpt SreCiaovba put 
ZuDCj Zio] island, ownel hy the 
Maharaja of Zabej, 06I 621 » 

. clerical klip for Zabcj 3C2 570, 
571 the name ot /maibar and 
bufala 570 the transoceanic trade 
of o70 

Zanzibar Island other designations of, 
571 connected with Aulujnb, 577, 
577 0 1 

Zapa district its idcutihcntion dis> 
cussed 217 
Zein, kiD^ora 746 
ZeiDU d diD lord of ^amnfnh 6o3 
ZeiDU I Abidin kiu^ ut bu mm 
fa ta ideutibcation ot 648, G48 
II 2 . twice supplanted by his 
brother 648 n 2 reintated by 
men from Malacca, 648 n 2 death 
of b49 

Zetta port connected w)th Sada, 46 
Zlid tbe. people, 7 14 
Zihala islet possibly part of the 
Maniolai, 421 

7»k.aba,tbe people, VSt n * 

Zolore island SOS 
Zong U5i Sre Bbng bui, city 
Zunda king lorn 452 location of the 
capita) of lo3 154, locatid on 
'Sumatra 473 n 455 n 1 extent 
«f 454, probablj idmiical with 
Ifsinto 4)4 (,2i pepifT from 
4»l, other dcsignaiions ot C2S 



